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Art  I.  PJap  ojf  N<^ti6nal  Tnifrfiv^int,  pointing  cult  the  Means  io 
render  Great  Biritain  independent  tffupplics  of  Cornfiom  abroad^ 
to  epstend  the  Britijh  FijberleSi  and  augment  the.  Militaxy  and  tid^ 
val  Strength  of  the  Empire^  without  expence  or  inconvenience  to  the 
Pubiic.  3r<?  ivhich  ar(  ftddid^  (temarks  on  thf  feyeral  attempts 
that  have  hee^  m^de  to  Jnyade  the  Britifb  IJlands^  and  an  expofi*- 
ticfn  of  Bonapart^s  gnfnd  ptQjeB  to  conquer  Grea^t  Britain  and 
Irtiandi  n^ith  Vbjervations  on  the  pr^ent  Invafion  of  Hanover* 
4to.     pp.  182.    Qcunfwickj  1803.    Soid  by  Budd,  London. 

^T^His  Work  bears  decifivc  marks,  both  intehial  and  external,  of 
^  coming  from  the  author  of  a  bodk  reviewed  in  our  fevcnth 
Komher^  Upder  the, title  of  •  Sketches  of  the  Relative  Strength ^  l^c. 
of  Prance  and  RuKa.  *  -^Sce  Mo.  VII.  p.  43:  We  trace  aie  fame 
unfldlful  ufe  of  die  Engh'fh  hi^age  ;  the  f^pe  abundance  of  fcv 
Tcign  wotds  and  idioms ;  the  fame  uubborn  and  generous  attach- 
ment to  the  caufe  of  Oreat  Britain  \  the  fame  arrogant  and  dog- 
matical manner  of  fpeakin? ;  the  fame  rafh,  unm^afured  way  of 
thinking,  in  the  wort  now  before  us,  which  we  attempted  to  dc^ 
ftrribe  as  the  difttnguiihine  features  of  the  former  publication* 
The  oatwarrf  appearance  of  b'otJi  the  books  is  alfo  (imilar;  they 
ha?e  the  {^rfie  peculiar  typogrophv,  ps?per,  and  fixe.  We  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  they  are  tne  works  of  the  fame  atithori 
and,  in  the  prcfent  pcrformstbcc,  we  cannot  dciiy,  that  there  is 
much  more  to  praife  than  in  the  *  Sketches  of  France  and  Rujffia.  * 
Thf:  ]rub]c£t  feems  more  f^mili^r  to  the  author ;  his  calculations 
arc    more'*prcplfe  and  cotiRftent^    and    hb  f^ms  generally  tb 

tak  and  ^o  eftlmate  from  data  fu)miflied  by  his  own  etperienc^. 
e  topics  of  his  inquiry  ate  indeed  of  itiuch  e^fier  hiveiltgati^  \ 
they  form  Ae  coarfer  parts  of  political  economy.^  The  diuruffion 
aj^oaches  more  nearly  tp  matter  of  fad):,  an^  rarely  extends  be* 
yond  dbvtoULS  inferences  from  what  nas  bctri  pofitxydy  aflertc*. 
vol;  r.  ^0.9.  A      •  '  t^elh. 
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Yet,  when  our  author  deviates  into  general  fpeculatlons,  and 
^hen  any  conuovcrtcd  poin^ts  of  politicat  Xcknce  come  acroft 
4iim»  his  natural  ?tutcnefs,  incumbered  as  it  is  Vith  many  vulgar 
prqudices,  and  mifled  by  much  thoughtlefs  temerity,  is  feldom 
lufficient  to  direft  him  in  the  right  path,  and  to  make  up  for  the 
defects  of  his  philofophical  education,  or  the  coarfenefs  of  hi$^ 
theoretical  views.  His  name  and  his  nation  is  ftill  withheld  from 
us ;  and  although  He  docs  not  always  come  forward  as  the  fource  of 
information,  we  are  perfuaded  that  he  has  collected  almoft  all  his 
fadls  himfelf ;  and  are  certainly  dJfpofed  to  fufpeft,  as  much  a» 
formerly,  the  accuracy  of  his  obfcrving  powers,  until  he  comes 
forward  in  perfon,  and  avows  himfcif  and  his  means  of  mforma- 
tion.  There  is,  however,  one  remarkable  difference  between  the 
Authority  of  the  prefent  and  of  the  former  publication.  In  that 
*work  we  faw  him  pretending  to  number  and  weigh  with  accuracy 
what  could  only  be  eftimated  by  conjeflure,  aiid  to  exhibit  in  fi- 
gures a  ftatement  which  did  not  admit  of  calculation.  In  the 
fjrefent  volume  his  flight  is  certainly  more  moderate;  and  wc 
parcely  can .  deteft  any  inftance  of  his  ftating  in  round  fums, 
what  cannot  by  its  nature  be  a  matter  of  admeafurement.  Wc 
are  far  from  laying,  that  his  computations  are  always  juft,  or 
even  that  his  data  are  generally  drawn  fr^m  calculations  actually 
5n(lituted.  But  it  is  much,  that  at  leaft  they  may  be  true,  and 
that  they  bear  nothing  on  the  faqe  of  them  whica  demonflrates 
their  impoflibility. 

For  the  red,  we  regard  the  wh^de.fjfibjeft  comprifed  in  this 
,V9himc  as  extremely  important,  an^  at  np  time  mpre  nearly  in* 
.terefting  to  Great  Britain  and  other  maritime  powers,,  than  at 
.the.pre^t  crifisof  European  ^Saiis.    The  author's.  ftatements» 
if  accurate,  are  very  valuable ;  and  fome  of.  the  moil  w^pighty  of 
his  narratives  of  faoa  arc , to  ail  appearance  well  grounded.    The 
points  difpuQed  will  affor^  us  an  pccafion  of  makjng  fome  obfi^T' 
vations  not  touched  upon  in  the  work  before  us,  and  of  enter- 
ing into  fevtzal  intereftiiig  queflions,  which  have  long  been  e>- 
thcr  negle£led,  or  incumbered  ^ith  ferious  errot$.     Wc  delight 
in. every  opportunity  that  is  aiforde^  us  of  entering  upon  fuch 
fubje^ls,  and  are  always  glad  to  bring  before  our  readers,  as  of- 
.ten  as  the  a£lnal  progrefs  of  literature  will  permit,  the  topics 
,conne£led  with  the  mo(^  dignified  lind  manly  and  .praAical  of 
the  fciences.     f  Jam  "ono  in  le^bus  injlituendis^  de  hnllo^  de  /Av, 
dt/ociis^  de  veSigalibuSj  dr^jwrc  civium  generatim  in  prdines  ittatej^ 
gue  dcfcripto.r^H^ec.  tdtta    rfs  in  pmni  (ibero  populo  nufxitne^  im 
facaUs  UanquUl^ife   civitatibus  pracifue  femp/ir  Jloruit  finperque 
pfominata  efi.     ^uid  ^nim  efi  aut  tarn  cidmirabiU  quam  ex  infinita 
mu^itudxm  bofninum  fpcijfen  unup  fui  id  qttod  onffiihu  natura  Jh 

datumy. 
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datum  J  velfilus  vel  cum  paticis  facere  poffit  ?  '  jfut  tam  foUns  tani^ 
que  fdagttificmfn  quampopuli  motus^  judieum  reHgiones^  fenatHs  gra^ 
viiaienc  unms  orathne  converti  ?  ^uidporro  tarn,  regmm^  tarn  /iA?«- ' 
raif^  tarn  muni/icum  quam  opem  ferre  fuppitdbusy.  ixatare  affi^hi^ 
dare  fahttem^  liberare  pericu/isy  retinere  bondnes  in  civitate  f  l^uam*' 
cbrem  quk  hoc  non  jure  rniretur,  fummeque  in/.eu  itaborattdum:  ijfe 
arbitreUtr^  nt  quo  ttno  homines  maxime  befiiis  frmftent^  in  hoc  homim^ 
hus  i^u  antecellat  f  Ui  verojam  cut  illafumma  veniamus  qua  vis 
oUapotuity  aut  difptrfis  h^mims  unum  in  locum  congregare^  aut  a 
ferd  agrefti^e  vit4  ad  hunc  bumanum  culium  civilemque  diducert ; 
out  jam  cot^ittttis  civitatitur  leges  ^  jruHciOf  jura  defcribere  ?  *  CicerOb 

The  ^  Jntrodudion  '  contains  a  few  notibes  of  the  contents 
of  thb  volame,  with  many  ani:onne£^ed  remarkd  on  the  foperior  ' 
importance  of  agricultu^  wealth,  the  total  mifmanagemebt  of 
atfair&  In  this  country,  and  the  evil  difpofitibns  of  its  inhabitants* 
We  were  parriculafly  ^ftrock  with  the  grooAdlefs  afperity  and 
foUy  of  the  declamation  "which  occurs  in -this  part  of  the  book. 
h  is  to  this  chiefly  that  'we  (hall  advert  in  the  prefent  ftage  of 
oar  examination  ;  the  other  remarks  will  find  ample  exemplifies^ 
tion  afterwards.  Will  it^  be  credited  that-  a  (launch  frlcnid  of 
Great  Britain  could  entet^ih  fo  vile  ah  opinion  of  our  natidn^l 
chataAer  as  the  foUowiiig'  paflige  prefents  ?  \  -^    ^ 

'*  When  I  rcflcd  opoo  the^divcrfity  of  iotereft  that  pervades  civil  foi 
cicty  fd  general,  open  the  prejiidfccs  that  divide  the  opinions  of  the  fc- 
vera]  oitjers  of  men  in  every  country,  and  npon.that  uoiverfal  iddvffer- 
wee  fbr  the  public  weal  wtich^^r^,  commerce '  ztid'^ wealth,  hayfc' Intrqi 
dttced  into  Great  Btitain  11k  particular,  i  muft  fnitlkly  avow,  ^bat^  my 
bopei  of  feting  any  thing  li^LC  what  I  have  here  rcpommended.realiTred; 
ftrt  very  ftcble  indeed.  As  if  a  malignant  genitispoflHed  the  miMk  of 
Bien  in  ibis  quarter  of  the  globe,  rathct  than  fecOAd  the  views  of '  tAM 
Irgitimate  Sovereign,  to  improve'  the  property 4f  the  nation  ^tid  ftt^glh^ 
(B  the  powers  of  the  ftate,'  ihey  blufler  aboot  privikge  a^d  prcropLtJit^  , 
tod  figkl  about  fbrmaUty  aVNl  place,  until  a  ftisraudlng^  fayudittiikfliidb 
at  the  door !  Then  they  ws^^^th  one  anotherriii  'oowaidiGe^  and  eitfaco 
tefciy  forrender  their  countryytovdefcrt  both  josmtry,  king  and  pyopM 
ty !  To  quote  examples  hero  .liuofertttDately  not  neceSuy ;  the'  WfdiK 
ly  newfpapers  furoi(h  ue  %^itii  AhundaDcc  1  '   .p,  x,tii#  xviii.  ::  .<  > 

Thus  does  a  nation  become  daftardly  a^dj  profiigatti  hom^^verf 
udeueits  loyalty,  if'  it -cheritfl^f s,  wy  tp}3Lxk  of  that  coiiftiditJM^Uc 
ipilit,' withcHU  whic}!  loyalty  t$  ^^ly  bafe  fstoiflion  tp  ai^imr^ 
power ;  howiever  magnMnimpU9  its  f  xeruons  aghinil  tha  ormD|^ 
if  tboA^  efforts  are  not  ^di^.iii  theprecife  time  poinijed  o)it<byf 
tliis  !  planner  of  natio^alttnprovqmcnt  i  *  bowever  lofty  its-ti^itv 
pec»  abd  exalted  ita  rambitionr  after  folid:g^9ryi  if  it  fagely^^^ 
y£li^  witbotHtfuU'difittfiifrli,*  iht  i^e^nea  iO^ev^cy  vifiooary  Wjho 
«t^€amithiu.hejitsk8}h»mil9  f^K^aji  thi^  j:Qfoyrces,Qf  cmpir^^^-^ 

A  a  *  Bui 
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But  the  praifes  of  this  raQi  and  prefamptiious  perfbntge  ti«  at 
<uimea(iured  it  bta  cenfurcf.  How  tftoniiked  muft  Arthur 
Toting  b^y  apd  ho^  imieh  mpte  aftonHhcd  his  readers,  to  find, 
,in  p.  XTiit  that  a^y  one  volume  of  his  works  is  of  more  real  uft 
to  mankind  than  all  thofe  cartloads  of  Vpkairet  lyAIeinberts^ 
^derots  and  RouiTcaus  which  inundate  the  world  ?  '  As  a  fpeci*^ 
WMn  of  his  rage  agatt^  (bme  inftirutions,  and  his  heedlefs,  head** 
iofig  %le  of  inaevating^  we  may  notice  bis  ratKng  inve£ltvc  a«- 
^idii^.thepoorrhws^and  his  propofai  for  their  unqualified  and 
immediate  abolition,  v.  Utis^  he  thinks,  is  the  way  to  prevent  for 
««er  the*  exigence  of  poor  perfpns  ;  and  truly,  in  his  antipathy 
4it  this  unhappy  clafs,  our  author  appears  to  forget  the  common 
lahgt|age  and  feeUfogs  of  humanity.  What  watck^g  ever 
ftiarled  or  barkied  mbne  irrationally  at  a  beggar  than  the  *  phuif- 
aer  '  does  da  the  folla#ing  fcurrtlous  and  ajbtifive  rhapfody. 

^  We  ban  arcated  acn^  cat  of  idlcM  jiho  arc  amdi  more  oaofeoua 
io  Cxietyt  a  tkoufaisdntifies  more  capc9fire»  and  a  miUion  oC  times 
more  dfltrim<;ntal  to>b9..4lau  Asn  thbcr  pf  tbe  f<»roi<r ;  J  lueaQ  tke 
IWWi  Thtenorap<»i^<^cicp^dia4  uppPitbif  pciyfarQ*^  crw»  w* 
f^li^ritifli  n^^otfioqnQf  ;-r-.a  perverted  term  \  If  we  perfiii  v>  th^sbri 
of  fliumficeopCf  wc  flsaU  ^  up  ^e  gt^ju^i^s  foiircc  ^^m  wheo^  it 
jtowt !  I  have  travelled  £urope  over  aof^  9,vtr  to  luok  fer  poqr  ;  hut  1 
never  ftty  any  in  ??i(cr|r  sod  diflxcCa,  cj^«jit  •  w^cre  the  dcjftrincf  of  Ja- 
cobtqifl  phi]a^tbcQpy'^^  ^l^f^Y  been  p^b)i^<d  and  received^  \^boli(h 
almi^  off^r  wbolefos^^  food  ^r  ujefol  labour.,  apd  if  thf rf  be  a  rotte^ 
pfft  in  the  fUtc  it  v^U  fooa  amend,  '^o  f^a  tbe  commuD^Y  ^^^h 
^1*  fetid  juice  of  pu^id  bpoeiy  is  to  cprrupt  the  very  fouVof  ^bc  mo« 
aawhy,  *  .  . 

Thif  is  downrifiht^nouieofe*  Bvit  tb^  is  one  juft  exdama* 
^911.  ia  itf  when  be  caVs  it  a  perverGop  of  language  tp  dcno* 
DSiaaM  the  f up^ort  of  the  poor  *  Britl/b  munificttice  i  '  (or  the 
money  given  to  thttO)>  by  levy  of  rateSf  V  QO  more  muoi^cenccf 
than  the  money,  given  to  the  treafucy  by  levy  of  excife  and  cuf* 
toms«  It  is  to  equaUae  the  neceffiury.  burdens  of  maintaining  the 
lielpkfs  poort  and  txprefsly  to  preveiu  our  having  recourfe  to  fo 
capricious  a  foorce  of  fupply  as  munificence,  that  a  poor  rate  was 
contrived.  The  whole  Introduction  is  written  in  this  grumblings 
infdtot  ftyle.  Jt  is  the  cflFufion  of  a  man  who  fees,  in  every 
rulet,  1^  neceflary  foe  to  improvement— >who  is  haunted  by  the 
teit6)r^l>f  all  adminiftrations,  and  cabinets,  and  public  bodica 
^irfaaiover — who  believes  that  every  member  of  every  government 
has  confptred  againft  anv  poffible  fchemC)  provided  its  tendency 
ii  okHrioully  for  the  public  good»  and  its  powers  of  adioa  fuffi-' 
ctentW  ftrong.  In  everv  other  refpe£%,  he  refembles  his  breth* 
ten  ot  the  projefting  tnoe  $  but  in  this  one  he  is  quite  lingular  \ 
he  isjcoofidetit  only  that  hii  plaos  ara  nevcc  to  be  liftaaed  to-«« 


ht  ii  te^Uie  Mfy  ia  fate  tttoffQitiDM  cif  ^uUlo  /oUf  snd  nrfiu 
TlKa  li  out  df  thd  turn)  #hkn  the  dehnged  tiMH^St  ofccnmnet 
tikes.  One  man  believes  himfelf  fated  to  aefnal  tkrdUion^  isk 
the  ftapei^goftt  of  the  animated  creation,  from  the  beginning  of 
titte.  AMther  imagines  that  againft  him  alone  all  the  efforta  af 
tdftnkiod  kre  turned,  in  active  and  ttnanimous  CDnfpiracy.  A 
third  believes  himfelf  deferted  ^y  his  beft  and  neareft  friends : 
Aad  in  like  manner  our  author  goes  on  fcheming,  ahd  reafoning^ 
With  the  ttnsbating  cet tatnty  th^t  he  is  perfectly  right,  and  foieiy 
right ;  but  with  an  equal  certainty,  that  no  one  is  ever  to  attend 
to  his  fltguraentS)  and  that  all  his  projects  art  doomed  to  uttet 
fie|;le£2  and  oblivion,  merely  becaufe  their  tendeiKy  is  unquef^ 
fionably  benefeial,  imd  their  efficacy  an  affrir  Of  abfolate  de* 
acmftratiotu 

The  *  plan  for  «he  «ik:ouragement  of  khe  Britifli  fiflieries,^  is 
preceded  by  a  fcheme,  fupported  by  many  reafonings,  for  the 
general  improvement  of  the  United  kingdom^  We  differ  fronk 
oor  author  principally  in  this  pan  of  fais  fpetuhtions ;  and  at 
his  etrors  ire  of  n  very  populat  caft^  we  0^1  ftop,  to  ezpoJGe 
Ihekn  with  fome  falnefs« 

Ir  is  thd  fundamental  doAHne  of  ottr  author,  that  all  wealth 
is  infecure,  and  comparatively  to  be  andervaliied»  which  i&  de^ 
rived  from  any  other  foarce  than  agrictiltmre,  including  in  this 
clafs  fifheries  and  mines.  As  foon  MS  the  mercatittle  capital  of 
any  nation  exceeds  a  certtiin  proportbn,  he  conceives  the  fittw^' 
tion  of  the  country  to  be  dangerous,  and  its  profpeAs  gloomf. 
Virtue  he  views  as  the  efpecial  inheritance  of  thofe  who  till  the 
Toil,  and  feed  flocks  with  its  produce.  They  are  the  clafs  ftfoft 
induilrious,  as  well  as  moft  utider  moral  reftraint :  they  are  more 
attached  to  their  country,  and  the  beft  fubjeds,  as  well  as  tlik 
warmeft  patriots.  Merchants,  tradcfmen  and  artjz^nd,  cdn  fllift 
from  place  to  place,  and  find  a  country  any  where.  They  are 
riotous  in  their  wealth,  daftatdly  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and 
difcontented  in  poverty.  An  agricultural  community  is  beft  a- 
dapted  to  fupport  its  government  by  a  large  revenue*  The 
wealth  or  the  income  derived  from  commerce  is  infecure.  A 
war  may  at  once  annihilate  it,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
public  wants  require  its  eatenfion.  A  revenue  derived  from  land 
IS  {riaced  beyond  the  chances  of  war,  and  die  power  of  the  enemyU 
attacks.  It  fumiihes  at  all  times  a  fure  fund  of  taxation  $  atud 
the  ftate  Whofe  Wealth  cortfith  in  futh  a  fund,  can  always  rely 
on  its  revenue  meeting  the  ^tigencies  of  its  affairs. 

Applied  to  coloniafpofTeffions,  our  author  deems  his  do^lrines 
peculiarly  ftriking.  Tney  can  never  be  fecUrelv  the  property 
of  wkU  M  cklU  }fac  '  ifutrcfote. '    A  rupture  with  their  inhabit- 
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ants  U  one  chanfed  of  lofiiig  them  tntifely.  HoftUities  wUi  fo« 
reign  powers  {nofeht  another,  and  a  more  frequent  rilk  of  the 
fame  calamity.  But  oin*  author  goes  even  farther  than  this..  Ho 
maintains,  throughout  his  whole  fpeculations,  that  no  nation  can 
be  really  wealthy,  which  is  inhabited  by  perfons  engaged  ip  the 
manufacture  or  carriage  of  articles  of  luxury.  He  repeatedly 
talks  with  foveretgn  contempt  of  all  fuch  artizans.  He  bewails 
the  wretched  perverfion  of  judgement  which  uniformly  ranks 
merchants  ,and  tradefmen,  nay,  •*  merchant- clerks,  counterkeep* 
CT8,  and  even  liyery  fervants,  euftomhoufe  and  excife  officers,  * 
before  ^  the  honeft-  ploughman, '  and  ^  the  hufbandm^  after  his 
horfe. '  p.  41.444  He  exprefles  an  uoqualified  contempt  for  a 
feveniie  derived  fcoii^  fucar  and. tobacco  j  and  of  a  *  date  propped 
upon  the  confumption  of  eau  byptique^  rouge  de  rofe^  tooth-powder^ 
«ind  other  i\iAk  iUtnti^  tmmindful  of  the  hint  given  by  the 
Roman  Emperor  to  his  fon^  when  he  objeded  to  a  certain  un« 
£ivoury  impoft.  la^fliort^  be  feems  uniformly  to  confider  the  foil 
08  the  only  refpedable  and  fecure  fource  either  of  public  or  pri* 
irate  revenuje  ;  and  to  appreciate  the  utility  of  profits  by  the  dig- 
nity of  the  occupations  from  which  they  are  dravim.  But,  that 
<^e  may  not  be  fufpcfted  of  ovcrftiting  the  author's  dodtrine,  we 
{hall  lay  an  expofition  of  it  before  our  readers  in  his  owi>  words. 
/  *  In  the  purfuit  of  trade  and  manufactures,  Grirat  Britain  has  ne- 
gkded  that  oiediptn  or  proporttnn  which  ought  to  have  been  ntaintained 
between  that  part  of  the  community  employed  in  agriculture  and  that 
/employed  in  other  occupation?.  In  countries  where  there  are  but  few 
cdpfumers  detached  ^m  the  foil,  agriculture  almoil  flands  at  a  given 
4legi[ee  of  jmprpvement,  or  it  makes  but  (low  progrefs  towards  perfec- 
tion. Where  manufadlures  and  trade,  or  the  allurements  of  immediate 
,gain,  draw  a  difproportion  of  the  population  and  moveable  capital  from 
rural  iiiduftry,  th<^  agrriculture  will  alfo  languifh  ;  and  although  trad- 
ipg  towns  may*  increafe,  population  l^^ll  inevitably  dimim(h.  Great 
cities  and  manufaAures  are  drains  upon  population,  which  nothing  but 
a*  high  improved  agriculture  can  fupport.  To  balance  the  moral  evils 
*that'  a^  inevitable  attendants  on  crowded  communities,  it  is  abfolutely 
peccflary  \o  make  thefe  fubfervient  to  fuch  internal  improvement  as 
'il^yniaintain  health,  vigour,  and  plenty  in  the  nation.  In  Great  Britaiit, 
this  has  been  fhamefully  negle6led  ;  to  commerce,  we  have  offered  up 
the^  ik^ft  valuable  attributes  of  an  independent  nation,  viz.  the  elements 
<<>f  population,  public  fpirit,  and  (I  am  forry  to  fay  it)  the  invioci- 
"bihty  of  the  ftatc.  -  . 

«  In  alt. countries^  the  abundance  or  deficiency  of  the  neceffaries  of 

life  determines  the  popi^ation*     Where  com  is  cultivated  and  grow^ 

.  political  reftraints  and  civil  or  municipal  oppreflion  may  intemipt  the 

progreflion,  but  caj^not  prevent  the  increafe  of  mei; ;  where  agricultuitj 

is- neglected,  the  trade. and  gold  of  boln  the.  Indies  will  not  prevent 

^iJi^ir  degenemtion.     Holbnd  and  the  Hanfeatic' Towns  make  rid  fair 
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c3i£q>tion  to  this  ailertion;  as  they  depend  on  tkeir  neiffkbours  for 
iiBod»  fo  they  likewife  do  for  dieir  political  exiilence.  It  is  high  time  that 
the  firitifh  lefiilature  fliould  adopt  eificacious  meafures  to  make  the 
confumption  oT  otxr  great  towns,  manufaflurest  and  fea-ports  ftimulate 
the  exploration  of  our  own  wafle  and  ill-cultivated  lan^  :  That  con- 
fumption has  too  long  fattened  com  faftors  and  the  fields  of  foreign- 
ers.'    P.  x6— 18. 

— *  A  country  well  ftored  with  ploughmen  will  make  a  ftrong  re- 
finance. A  very  great  proportion  of  our  manufaftures  derive  their 
value  from  fancy ;  a  m9de4nftudi%a  may  at  any  time  reduce  an  inunenfe 
property  to  nothing,  by  idle  fome  hundred  thoufand  hands,  interrupt 
the  induflry  of  the  nation,  and  embarra&i.  the  finances  of  the  fbite* 
Raw  produds  hear,  in  all  countries  and  under  all  circumftances,  a  real 
Yahie  ;  and  fo  doth  the  produce  of  uiefiil  labour.  To  eftimate  fiuriy 
the  national  profits  ariiing  from  our  annual  trade,  it  is  neceifary  to  in« 
weftigate  whether  or  not  every  man,  and  every  guinea  employed  in  it». 
be  employed  to  as  much  national  advantage  as  they  can  poflibly  be  ; 
Drawing  at  the  £ime  time  a  dear  diflinddon  between  the  temporary 
or  tranfient  gains  of  individuals,  and  the  folid  benefits  accruing  to  the 

*  Ships,  docks,,  canals,  roads,  and  fpacious  buildings,  ibew  that  a 
country  cither  is,  or  has  been  rich ;  but  they  are  not  in  themfelves  fuf» 
ficient  fecurity  for  the  liability  and  permanent  profperky  of  a  nation. 
As  £ur  as  hiftory  leads  us  back,  the  annals  of  all  the  commercial  flates 
that  have  gone  before  us,  are  melancholy  demonflratlons  of  this  fa£l ; 
aod  we  have  the  wrecks  of  Holland  in  our  view! 

•  The  hiftory  of  flates  merely  commercial,  refembles  the  flory  of  a 
man  getting  drunk — his  fpirits  rife  with  every  glafs,  until  his  head  up* 
fet  his  heels. '    P.  34.  35,   • 

To  the  greater  part  of  thcfe  principles,  as  well  as  to  the  reafoin* 
ings  founded  upon  them,  we  ^\\d  it  impoflible  to  affent  \  and 
&aH  now  briefly  date  our  fundamental  obje£lions. 

It  appears  to  us  eminently  falfc,  to  afcribe  greater  dignity  to 
any  one  mechanical  profeffion,  anyone  branch  of  the  fubdivided 
labour  of  the  community^  than  to  another.  If  the  hufbandman 
is  not  permitted  to  pay  iHidivided  attention  to  his  agricultural 
occupation,  by  that  arrangement  of  civilized  fociety  which  gives 
him  the  affidance  of  the  other  labourers,  he  muft  diflraifi  his 
attention  by  performing  parts  of  thofe  other  taflcs,  loilead  of 
confining  his  attention  to  fowing  and  reaping,  (thofe  vocations  to 
which  our  author  affigns  fo  much  dignity  and  innocence),  he 
muft  pollute  and  degrade  himfelf  by  becoming  an  arrizan,  a 
malccr  of  trinkets,  a  fervant,  an  cxcifeman.  It  is  obvious,  that  all 
thcfc  profefTions  work  together  as  parts  of  the  fame  machine.  The 
gains  of  the  one  are  honourable  in  the  fame  proportion  in  which 
<hc  gains  of  the  others  arc  fo.  The  end  of  each,  in  its  particular 
4epartmeac^  is  the  fame — to  promote  the  coQifort  aud  h^ppinefs 
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t  t^s  bj  JJafionai  btiftovement^  {5*4*.  '  !OSf. 

oF  tfe  whole.    I'd  i^fcribe  one  as  Ifefs  dignlEecl  than  another,  ts 
9D injurious  atmfe  of  language. 

,  But  the  at^vantages  derived  from  all ,  thcfe  departments  are 
alfo  tf\Mz\\y  fecure  to  the  community  aqd  to  the  individuals  who 
£11  them ;  and  it  (hould  be  ren^arked,  that  they  ^re  (ecure  ex- 
a£lly  in  proportion  to  the  fecurity  of  the  ^ains  derived  from 
agrieultore.  If  the  buibandman  iveither  manufafiures  his  diefs 
and  furniture,  nor  prepares  his  luxuries,  he  m^ft  raife.  graii| 
for  the  fuppoit  qf  his  weaver,  joiner,  and  grocer.  They  ate 
fed  \rf  his  labour  oYily  in  prbpottion  as  h^  is  tlofhed,  and  lodged^ 
and  plrafed  by  theirs.  The  wiealth  of  the  nation  refults  fi-oit| 
ihef r  joint  laboars  -,  it  confifts  in  the  a<ggtegate  prodilce  of  theii 
Whole  e!iceTH6ns  \  and  the  part  which  fuppliei^  comforts  and 
h()[drles,  is  as  much  opufence  and  as  much  ui^d^t  hurhan  con- 
trbiil,  as  the  portion  wh|ch  furniflics  articles  of  Hhe  firft  ^iecef» 
fity. 

Jh  VIkt  manner,  \i  we  find  a  coitimufitty  employtd  exclufively 
ox  prirrcipaliy  in  arts  and  manirfaftures,  arfd  ftippfied  fforq 
abroad  with  articles  of  prime  iiecef&tY,  we  may  remark,  th^t 
this  is  exaftly  the  fame  cafe  of  the  diviubn  ojF  employrtients ;  it 
is  only  applied  to  the  great  community  of  human  fociety,  indead 
of  the  contracted  circle  of  one  nation;  or  it  is  applied  to  a 
collection  of  feparate  countries,  )n{iead  of  being  confined  to 
one.  Wherever,  in  A^ort,  we  find  an  artizan  working,  we  .may 
be  afTured  there  muft  be  a  farmer  ploughing  and  fowing«  either 
in  the  fame  or  in  fome  other  country,  i^  fignifies  not  which. 
And  if  a  whole  people  betake  ihcmfelves  exclusively  lo  matiu- 
failures,  there  muft  be  fome  other  pj<eople  who  confine  thtir 
attention  to  hufbandry.  The  artifts  and  burghers  of  Holland 
mud  be  fed  by  the  peafantry  of  Poland  %  and  if  the  latter  ceafe 
to  till  the  ground,  the  former  will  ceafe  to  circulate  among 
them  its  manufadured  produce.  In  like  manner,  if  the  Dutch 
ceafe  to  employ  themfelves  in  arts  and  traffic,  the  Poles  mud 
ceafe  to  cultivate  fo  much  of  their  foil,  and  miift  betake  themfelves 
lo  arts  and  commerce.  To  denominate  the  one  nation  4<^pcnd« 
ent  on  the  other,  and  to  defcribe  its  wealth  as  comparatively 
infecure,  is  juitified  by  no  principle  of  political  reafoning  what-> 
ever. 

But  there  are  cafualties  in  trade.  Veflels  may  be  loft  at  fea  \ 
'  fires  may  confume  manufactories  and  warehoufesc  And  tgri- 
culture  alone,  according  to  our  author,  furnifhes  a  foUd  bafiB  to 
national  profpcrity.  Now,  is  not  every  thing  human  fubje£t  to 
accident  ?  Is  agriculture  alone  exempt  from  the  genefaf  tenure  ? 
Is  the  labour  of  the  farmer  never  the  fport  of  times  and  chances^ 
of  droughts^  and  floods^  and  mildews  t  of  fickntfs  iunong  cattle  % 


tSft|>^$  aitd'fires  lb  deftrov  Kcafts  and  bams  ?  THcrc  arc  hfe 
clianees.  It  r^beyoitd  ^\\  talculatidn,  indeed,  th'it  tfcc^  (hbuldi  in 
Ac  main,  atfc^  tlrt  general  [^rd(\)^rity,  by  tilining  mi  harrtsfts  ; 
send  it  is  alfo  beyond  all  calbuhtioh,  that  IhipwtCck  ffiot^ld  deftr(>y 
tbe  natibfaal  commerce  arid  fnanufa^ures.  A  war  may  indeed 
injure  trade,  and  an  enemy  may  ravage  the  country ;  but  the 
yeflels  captured  may  be  laden  with  agricultural,  as  Wei)  ds  With 
manofafhifed  produce ;  and  the  hoftdltlcs  may  thus  affeft  the 
hufbandman  as  Well  a$  the  Artlzatiand  metchant.  We  ate 
therefore  rfeduccd  to  this  tlilcmraa,'-^ithet  ^e  muft  organlzfe  t 
ftate,  fo  as  to  divide  its  capital  and  hbour  into  all  the  reduifitfc 
branches,  and  mike  it  a  complete  whole  within  itrdf  (Whicn  im- 
plies the  exidenct  of  miny  occupations  b'efides  agriculture);  or 
wt  muft  admit,  that  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the  ^rtizan  ai^d  trader^ 
may  be  iiffbfted  bv  the  cafualtics  of  war,  in  the  very  momcrt 
m  which  manui^aures  and  commerce  are  fuflFtring.  Dcfidcs,  if 
fhcrc  be  any  truth  in  the  foregoing  ftatcments,  the  noftile  powers 
cannot  hytire  each  dther^s  commerce  with  impunity ;  f6r  if  tlii 
ifgriculture  of  the  one  was  previoufly  Calcahtcd,  upoft  the  fa{)^ 
^fition  thaV  it^  Matlcdt  liiy  in  the'  other  (which  i&  heceff^ily  i 
part  of  the  quelUon),  it  is  a  ^oor  advantage  tb  Vuin  its  owA 
axftoracr.  and  deftroV  the  equivalent  that  muft  be  paU  for  iti 
gbodd.  Ihdeed,  we  find  that  this  tfew  it  fo  cleir  and  direft, 
mat  it  inQue^ccs  the  mutual  proceedings  of  all  cohtendihj 
|x>wers9  and  reduce^  to  a  very  triAe  the  reS  cffeft^  of  War  upoi 
ir^de. 

h  has  been  ftiU  hlore  ufual  to  VlcrW'  cololnial  trade  ^s  an  in- 
fccurc  fource  of  wealth.  But  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  ac* 
corditig  to  the  modem  Ind  eitenfive  fyftem  of  colonisation,  the 
traffic  between  a  mother  country  and  ner  colonies,  is  e^a£tly  ii^ 
the  fame  predicament  with  the  traffic  between  a  farming  and  i 
commercial  diftri£^ ;  in  other  words,  the  colony  trade  is  th^ 
carriaj^  of  agricultural  produce  to  market.  If,  then,  we  talk 
of  iniectitity,  we  muft  apply  the  term  to  this  branch  of  agricuU 
tare  *,  and  tnen  the  queftion  comes  to  be.  Whether  a  conrpa£b 
or  a  fcattcred  agricultural  territory  is  inoft  fecure  ?  a  queftion 
which  obvioufly  admits  of  but  one  anfwer ;  though  it  by  no 
means  follows  from  its  decifion,  th4t  no  territory  (hould  be  cul^- 
tiratcd  that  b  not  of  the  very  beft  form 'and  dimenfions.  It 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  cither,  that  this  trade  creates  its 
own  fecurity,  by  raifmg  up  the  fpecies  of  force  calculated  to  de- 
fend ftraggling  polieflions.  It  is  the  gteat.ntirfery  of  feamen,an& 
creator  of  fleets ;  and  it  furniihcs  the  poihts  frqm  which  ii  ma- 
ridme  enemy  can  beft  be  attacked  for  our  own  ftcurity  and  de- 
feace.  *  Nor  cm  wt  itgnxt  dip  grousd»  ^n  which  our  audior, 

who 


wIk)  is  the  mod  ftrenuoos  adrocate  of  fi A^ou.  and  goes  far«. 
ther  than  all  bis  predeceiTors  in  recommending  their  encourage-, 
menti  (bould  obje£i  to  that  colonial  fyftem,  which  is  cpmpoied. 
of  a  commercei  the  moft  ntzxlj  allied  to  the  fiihing  concerns^ 
in  all  its  principles  and  efieds,  and  of  territorial  poneffionSy  the 
moft  elBTentially  neceflary  to  the  progrefs  and  fecurity  of  the  fi(h- 
cries  themfelves* 

A  theory  ftill  more  trite  than  the  preceding,  has  led  fome 
political  reaibners,  and  our  author  among  the  refti  to  maintain, 
that  a  numerous  peafantry  is  the  onlv  fure  and  fafe  defence  of 
a  great  country.  This  do£irine  has  round  multitudes  of  converts 
among  retailers  of  fenttment,  as  well  as  fpeculative  inquirers. 
The  peafantry,  by  long  ufage,  has  acquired  fuch  firm  p^ef** 
fion  of  the  titles  •  virtuous^ '  *  hardy^  *  ^  fpiriied^ '  *freehrn,  * 
and  the  like,  that  we  almofl  forget  that  there  can  cxift  in  any 
ether  clafs  of  meui  either  worth,  ftrength,  valour,  or  freedom ; 
mnd  never  reflet  that,  while  the  moft  eminent  inftances  of  ilav« 
ery  are  to  be  found  in  hiyriads  of  bondfmen,  (the  only  name  for 

Cafants  in  moft  countries  of  Europe),  the  progrefs  of  freedom 
s  uniformlv  been  coeval  with  the  multiplicatton  of  the  o- 
ther  orders  of  the  community*  To  render  the  cultivators  of  the 
foil  ftill  more  interefling^  they  are  termed  ^JtmpU^ '  *■  natural,  * 
^  lappff*  *  ignorant,  and  fo  forth.  Moft  of  the  arguments,  or 
rathei^rhapfodies  in  favour  of  barbarifm  /what  is  called  the  rude 
fiati  offociety)  are  brought  to  bear  upon  this  view  of  the  quef- 
tion.  Every  opprobrious  epithet  is  flung  upon  the  artizan  in 
his  various  capacities,  of  an  inhabitant  of  towns,  a  cDnfumcr  of 
fpirits  and  other  luxuries*  a  well  educated  and  civilized  perfon. 
He  is  ficUy,  and  weak  and  ugly,  and  puny  and  difljpated,  and  fedi-> 
tious  and  fedentsry,  and  perhaps  a  taylor.  The  aid  of  poetry 
)ias  not  been  wanting  \  and  inferences  have  actually  been  found- 
ed upon  the  moft  fplendid  and  exquiflte  piece  of  Roman  verfifi- 
ration — Virgil's  famous  panegyric  on  the  happy  repofe  of  ruftic 
life.  To  us,  however,  noty^i^bftanding  all  this  eloquence,  fen- 
timent,  apd  authority,  it  docs  appear  that  the  plain  faQs  lye 
wholly  and  unequivocally  in  the  oppofite  fcale.  If  the  bodilv 
ftrength  of  artizans  Is  Icfs  than  that  of  ploughmen,  they  pof- 
fefs,  m  a  much  greater  degrce^.that  manual  dexterity  and  (kill,  fo 
xieccffary  in  the  eyol^ftions,  e^ccially  of  jnodcrn  warj  tlieir  heahh^ 
.  impaired  perhaps  by  fcdentary  labour,  is  fpecdily  reftored  by  thp 
exertions  of  difciplinc,  and  the  prailjcc  of  the  field.  Modern 
warfare  confifts  in  reducing  men  to  a  ftate  of  mechanical  a£li- 
^ity,  and  cojcnbining  them  as  .parts  of  a  great  machine.  For  this 
jjfe,  which  pf!^he  two. is  moft  fitted  by  his  prcvipus  habits — he 

,V}iQ  l^S  !>f«f?.ftll  .^i^li^S  ^^i  ^^.  m  9f  ?  "^fS^Pifal  imple- 
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pitnt  in  t  c<imbmaltoD  tf  movements— or  lie  who  h?s  been  con- 
ftaotlf  employed  as.  m  thinkipgt  independent,  feparate,  and  in^ 
filiated  agent  ?  Obedience  is  the  firR  rei^uifite  in  a  foidier;  and; 
for  his  pa)ti  he  mu(l  give  up  every  faculty  of  body  and  mind  to 
the  will  of  another.;  Is  fuch  difcipline  enforced  mpre  eafily  on 
thofe  who  have  roamed  thc'.woodsy,  and  fpcm  their  d^ys  in  a 
vaunted  freedom  and  felf»controuI|  or  in  thofe  who  have  never 
known  the  ufe  of  their  natural  independence^  but  have  Jived 
and  worked,  and  almod.  breathed  at  the  will  of  their  employ* 
ers  ?  It  muft  alfo  be  rj^membered,  that  of  all  troops,  the  nriofl: 
expenfiveare  thofe  levied  from  agricultural  occupations  ^  that  arti* 
zans  are  naturally  thrown  idle  by  every  war»  but  cultivators  muft 
work  conftantlyi  otherwife  the  community  will  ftarve.;^  that  the 
peafantry  can  only  be  drawn  into  military. fervice  during  certain 
feafons  of  the  year ;  and  that  hired  troops,  naturally  compofedof 
mannfaflurcrsj  can  be  retained  in  fervice  all  the  year  round. 
It  is,  however,  a  favourite  topic  with  our  author,  that  a  militia 
ihould  defend  every  country.  Hisopinions  on.  this  po|nt,  coin- 
cide indeed  with  the  ordinary,  we  fear  the.pra£\ical  tenets  of 
the  day;  and  we  rejoice  in  having  the  prefent  opportunity  o( 
urging  our  reafons  in  oppofition  to  principles  of  policy,  fo  emx^r 
nentlv  fatal  in  all  their  confequences  to  the  wealth,  the  fafety, 
and  toe  aggrandizement  of  the  country.  The  do£lrine,  unfor- 
tunately too  prevalent  in  thefe  times,  is  thus  dated  with  con- 
£derable  accuracy  by  our  author ;  who,  it  muft  be  remarked,  in 
the  otttfet,  does  not  obje£l  to  ftanding  armies,  and  has  no  fort 
of  antipathy,  on  conftitutional  grounds,  to  themoft  extenfiveand 
regalarly  otganized  military  eftabliihments,  on  the  moft  perma* 
fteat  footing. 

'  The'jNroprietors  of  the  foil  arc  the  order  in  the  fociety  that  have 
the  moft  immediate  and  real  intereft  in  the  permanent  profp^ty  of  the 
date.  They  and  the  cukimtor^  are  thofe  mod  attached  to  their  count 
try.  Thefe  men  are  the  natural  fupporters  of  the  monarchy  j^  they  ar^ 
its  hereditary  guardians  ;  and  their  rank  (hould  be  at  the  head  of  the 
community.  From  amoagft  the  proprietors  and  cultivators,  the  mih'tary 
force  of  the  empire  ihould  be  compofed ;  the  public  f unions  of  the 
ftate  are  their  leg^  patrimony. 

*  The  militia,  inftead  of  being  made  up  of  men  of  all  defcnpdbns, 
fome  entrapped  by  ftratagem,  others'  compelled  by  force,  or  enlifted  for 
the  paltry  confideration  of  a  few  guineas,  fhould  be  a  Toluntary  chofen 
band,  raifed  among  thofe  who  have  families  to  honour,  manly  afjRefHont 
to  gratify,  and  who  have  a  ^untry  to  ferve.  They  (hould  be  the  guard 
of  the  natioA,  the  fource  of  the  army,  and  an  honourable  retreat  fromi 
the  toih  of  a^ire  fervice.  That  is,  the  miUtia  (hould  be<  an  eftabliih* 
Bent  in  whkh  fwry  honeft  Briton  would  be  proud  to  ferve,  and  in  the 
Mbmof/wfakkevesy  memovious.foldkr  rcAunui^firo^  the  fervice  of 
^  yitqitr;  Jhatrictfad  an  »mpk  fubfiftenoe  fgr  lift. ' .  ,p«  44^-4^. 


•  Th€  bt^tfatoft^  to  tti6  militia  (yfteffi,  In  aH  its  fflOdtfietattemv 
Whether  as  an  uttimate  obje£i,  or  a§  a  Aorftrf  fbr  rile  iMm  tfegnbf 
foifcei,  arc  radiciil  and  pertemptory. 

Militia  troops  arc  {nfiniteljr  lefs  valuable  for  aH  the  purpofes  oF 
idual  Mralrfare,  particularly  oflFenfive  operationi^i  than  regalarlf 
ifaifed  and  difciplined  troops,  even  if  the  ^penta)  of  procuriog 
bddi  kinds  of  force  were  ejcadly  equal.  They  t¥e  coftipofed  of 
A^^fi  taken  in  general  from  a  litle  of  lif^  to  which  thty  iite  iidtu^ 
rilly  attached,  and  thrown  compulforily  itito  one  which  they  uh^ 
Ror.  They  are  limited  in  their  operations  and  difi^ipHAe)  by  the 
ihktltfeft  fuperiority  of  the  regularsi  sind  the  preference  oniimrfrU 

5^  ^Vtti  to  them — by  the  term  of  their  fervi<^,  and  by  the  boim- 
afieli  within  which  it  is  confined.  The  limitatbn  of  tive  time 
#bf  '^hich  they  ferve  h  peculiarly  fatal  to  the  acquifiti6n  ctf  miii* 
toy  habits  and  a  (late  of  correQ  difcipline,  inafhiueh  a6  men  Inull 
alwayi  apply  themfelves  to  that  line  of  exertion  whieh  they  tirt 
fdrced  tb  enter  for  a  time,  with  very  little  ardout  and  anxiety. 

iBiit  the  expence  of  taifing  fuch  troops  is  enormous  to  the  profpe- 
ffty  and  i^ealdi  of  the  community.  In  every  populdiH  and  wealthy 
i^untry,  there  is  a  certain  maft  of  the  inhabitants  whofe  circum* 
ftin^eS  are  uncomfortable ;  whofe  fortuiles  are  precarioul  \  who  are 
atiathed  to  no  regular  profeffion,  but  ready  to  fliift  about,  in  ordet 
t5  anfwer  ahy  temporary  demand  for  labour  that  may  occur,  or  t^ 
itipply  any  blank  in  the  other  bodies,  which  may  leave  a  vacancy 
In  Hit  ordinary  channels  of  ii)di|ftry^  Thii  daft  of  the  commu* 
Mty  is  in  every  reipe£t  the  leaft  valuable.  Its  members  are  per** 
fbfts  df  bad  charaaer  and  idle  habit^-^^en  Who  generally  <a>ve 
their  misfortunes  to  their  follies  or  their  vices,  or  who  are  driven, 
by  moire  inevitable  calamities,  into  idle  and  criminal  habits.  They 
Ire  a  congeries  of  outcafts  from  the  found  branches  6f  the  popu- 
httlott,  and  have  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the  reft  of  its  members ; 
they  are  the  fcum  and  ofFscourin^  of  fbcicty,  or  thofe  parts 
l^hieh  are,  from  being  thrown  off,  in  a  progrefs  tow^ards  thi* 
impure  and  noxious  ftate.  Their  numbers  are  Continually  vary- 
ing  with  all  the  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  the  fociety— \jvrith  tht 
wUdbm  of  its  internal  adminiftration — the  encouragements  which 
its  police  affords  to  induftry  or  to  idknefs — the  changes  in  its  do^ 
meftid  profperity,  and  in  its  external,  fecurity  and  power.  They 
icarcely  exift  at  all  in  a  country  purely  agricultural,  in  one  like 
America  for  example,  where  me  abundance  of  good  land,  an4 
the  conftant  demands  for  labour,  give  every  man  the  choice  of 
being*either  a  proprietor  of  flock,  or  a  pbiTeilbr  of  revenue.  They 
abound  in  coh^erdal  and  n]fanafa&uring  coinmuniuesi  And  aty 
dUefly  to  be  met  with  in  diftri&s  whidi  fuppty  the  miMre  o^^ 
l^iobus  defites  of  mankind,  »nd  are  nwA  UaUe  to  fiidden  tiImk 
tig>us  itf  ^eniaiid.    ttt  M  vni^[^fe4  and  ^rksttwUbg  cooatr^. 


fktcf  «K  dv^fft  tmmeniiu ;  aad  the  mUeriet  th«7  occi»&m  dmiiNI 
teonctk  a  paorar  territorj  lo  yarioiis  kflcr  hacdfliips  in  iu  ci^ 
nunftances.  Every  fuddea  chsmge  from  peace  to  var>  multiplier 
the  numbeit  of  tkis  da£B^  The  kife  of  foreign  tetritorie^  and  of 
contiguous  proriaces,  or  of  colonial  eftabUflimems,  ha»tl)c  (aivf 
dfed,  in  a  finular  degree. 

NoMTt  the  natural  deftioation  of  jtfals  clafs  of  men  feeop^  lo  hu 
the  «a«al  a«d  miKt^ry  ferrice  of  the  (late,  DifcipHne  wiU  e^dcilr 
ittdqiUryt  or  at  kail  exertion»  in  thofe  whom  habits  of  idleneft 
had  laidorcd  calloaa  to  all  the  temptations  of  hire.  Stn€k  govenvr 
Mcnt  will  Mfbrm  the  manners,  or  at  kaft  reftrain  the  condudU 
of  thofe  whom  a  life  of  lawlefa  dii&patton  had  corrupted*  It  i^ 
-highly  beneficial  to  the  ibunder  parts  of  the  community*  that  fuch 
totteo  memhers  fliould  be  at  leaft  fcpacared  from  cootacEi^  with  th» 
wsA^  if  they  cannot  be  cured  by  a  ftiongly  akcratiYC  regimeiv 
Above  all,  it  b  highly  beneficial  to  the  ilate,  that  its  preifing  der 
maoda ior  ibldiers  and  fatlors  fltould  be  fuppliedeaiily  and  fudden^ 
If,  without  difturbing,  in  the  fiigbtdH  degree,  the  arrangementf 
cf  the  community.  War  thus  creates  the  very  means  of  fupplyr 
in^  ita  demand^  without  convcdfion  or  derangement  of  the  (bcicty* 
k  fumiihes  men  an  the  army  and  na^y,.  without  difturbing  the 
htom  and  the  plough,  or  diying  up  the  fQUCceax>f  national  wealth* 
kom^  which  ita  expcncea  are  to  be  provided*  It  carnea  off  thie 
had  hsmourp  fomeriy  (ecreted  in  the  bodyrpoHiic>  without  any 
danger^  from  theii:  contagious  influenoe,  to  the  fiopsdev  pi^tU  cf. 
|he  fyilem*  '  ,u 

Hence  wc  may  infer,  fha^  in  a  country  wholly  agxicukiical,  and! 
diialy  peopled  in  pf opordon  to  its  natural  sefoubces^^Kine  where 
land  is  plentiful,  aad  laboui  unifonx^ly  bears  a  iponopoly  price—* 
where,  of  confieoueqce,  the  floadng  or  fliifling  maia  of  popula* 
tion  ahore  defcrioed  does  not  exift-r-*|ni{itia  troops  are  naturally 
the  AoA  fafe  an4«  teoonomical  mode  of  national  defence.  War 
if  moft  to  be  dretokd,  and  offenfive  hoftiUues  conftantly  to  be  a* 
loidcd.  In  cqmmcroiai,  wcil-pecj>l0d^  luxurio|ia  and  manvffa^ 
taring  coottlrifls,  where  the  competition  exifts ,  among  lahoureiv, 
and  not  among  capitalift^rr-where,  oflconfcgngqicy,  there  is  always 
a  large  and  a  noxious  mafs  of  Ihifting  population  ^aeted,  Tary» 
ipg  in  fi«e  widi  diK  circumftancea  of  liievcQmniunity,  and  inoreaf** 
ed  by  the  neceflary  opera^ona  of  n^rarf inv^F^in  fi^  a  ftate,  the  ae* 
cmiung  of  the  eq^uhr  army  fliould  always  be  preferred  to  the 
tatfiaf  til  militia  tcarces«  War  is  there  lefs  dangerous ;  and  o9en« 
five  Mcafarea  of  hoftiUty  are  generally  much  more  fafe  than  ope« 
aatiena  of  a  defqnfive  nature  at  home.  All  thi^  is  extremely  clear^ 
^  wtrefled  dutamilida,  bein£  railed  compulforily  from  all  the  or« 
^qf  of  .d^otmowvty  aUI^  i#  f9Kmod^  the 

floating 
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pbpuhtion,'  ttiA  confifts  of  the  induftrieus  hlxrarer^at 
wdlMot  tnc  idle  and  ptcffllgine  vagrant.  An  "army  fb  raifed 
takes  away  both  that  part  of  the  people  .which « ihduld  remain  at 
their  looms  and  ploughs,  and' that  part  which  ott^ht  to  he  enliiU 
edor  imprefled.  It  confounds,  in  ^ohe  indifariminate  levy,  the 
perfons  leail  fitted  for  military  purfuits,  and  thofe  who  are  form* 
ed  for  the  arrny  by  all  their  previous  habits.  It  falls  alike  on  thofe 
who  are  benefited,  and  thofe  who  are  ruined,  -by  the  change  of 
life^  and  drains  thofe  parts  of  the  country  where  no  fit  fu^eds 
mre  to  be  found,  as  well  as  ihoie  which  abound: in  materiak  for 
the  recruiting  fcrvice.  The  regular  army,- Tecruited  by  voluntary 
enlifiment,  draws  off  precifdy  thofe  who  ought  to  enter,  and 
leaves  all  thofe  free  who  can  be  better  employed  as  citizens .  than 
as  foldiers*  It  is  fupplicd  by  the  diftri^is  where  a  floating  popu^ 
htion  abounds,  and  does  not  grow  at  the  expence  of  thofe  which 
arc  full  of  induftry  and  morals.  It  is  fupplied  by  the  very  cir* 
cumftances  which  render  its  exiftence  neceffary ;  and  inftead  of 
greatly  aggravating,  it  eminently  alleviates  the  evils  of  a  itate  of 
warfare. 

The  benefits  of  this  f^ftem  ia  military  policy^  are  exadly  ana* 
logous  to  thofe  of  the  landing  fyftem  m  finance.  The  pra&ice 
orraifing  money  by  loan  enables  capital  to  find  an  inveftment 
M^ien  it  is  (hut  out  from  all  the  ordinary  channels  of  employ- 
ment) and  gives  the  ftate  the  benefit  of  fudden  afliilance,  without 
cranipiiig  the  commerce  which  the  war  may  ftill  allow  to  exiil  in 
the  cooBtry.  It  forces  nothing  *,  it  avails  itfelf  of  circumftances ; 
it  turns  ma  evil  into  a  benefit  \  and  prevents  die  (hocks  of  war 
from  falling  on  the  moft  delicate  parts  of  the  political  machine. 

But,  admitting  that  the  expence,  that  is,  mt  lofs  attendant  up- 
on die  .two  fyftdms  of  railing  troops,  were  precifely  equal,  they 
h^y  it  is  evident,  with  vtry  different  degrees  of  juftice  upon  the 
community.  While  the  army  can  be  recruited  at:  the  proportion-* 
ed  expence  of  the  whole  nation,  the  militia  miaft-  be  railed  from 
the  poorer  xlaflfes,  as  rigoronfly  as  from  die  rich  \  fo  that  a  man 
not  paying  taxes  at  all,  a  pauper,  is  liaUe  to  pay  as  much,  or  to 
be  as  much  harafied  for  die  public  defence,  as  one  who  has 
iao,oool.  a  year.  It  has  therefore  all  the  evils  of  a  poll-tax* 
Nay,  more :  on  the  rich  it  falls  as  a  tax,  which  they  can  eafiiy. 
pay }  on  the  poor  it  falls  as  a  comouUbry  levy  of  peHbnal  (ervice; 
On  the  rich  it  operates  as  a  light  fine ;  on  the  poor  as  imprHbn- 
ment,  hard  labour,  or  exile.  Laft  of  all,  it  falls  on  ieach  radi  of 
fociety  by  lot.  It  is  therefore  a  burthen  impofed  on  all  oiderd 
with  equal  feverity  %  or  rather  it  i^  a  burthen  impofed  with  nio& 
feverity  on  tfaofe  leaft  able  to  bear  ^e  load ;  and  it  fialk  not  cv 
qaallv  ooacvciy  perfim  in  the  fame  chdsi  but  <»  indhiduab  chofeia 
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by  hazard  to. bear  the  whole.  It  is,  at  lead,  as  abfurd  to  defend 
the  country  in  thi$  equal  mannert  without  regard  to  means,  and 
to  the  (take  which  each  fubjedt  has  in  its  preiervationi  as  it 
would  be  to  make  every  man  pay  an  equal  income-taX|  whether 
he  be  rich  or  poor.  To  let  the  burthen  fall  diiFerently  on  various 
cjafles,  is  as  unjuft  as  it  would  be  to  make  all  the  wealthy  orders 
pay  a  trifling  contribution,  and  force  all  the  poor  to  be  fervants  of 
the  public.  To  determine  by  lot  who  fliall  be  affe£led  by  the 
burthen,  is  ajs  palpable  a  blunder  in  taxation,  as  it  would  be  to 
cafl  lots  for  the  individuals  who  fhould  pay  the  whole  taxes  of 
the  country,  and  to  give  every  man  the  fame  chance  of  payino^ 
the  fame  enornwus  lums,  whatever  be  his  means  or  his  intereft 
in  the  fate  of  the  nation.  Such  are  the  two  fyftems  of  militia 
and  regular  fervice  \  and  it  is  our  aftoniihment,  that  in  this  en- 
lightened country,  even  an  old  conftitutional  prejudice,  derived 
from  times  utterly  oppofite  to  the  prefent,  has  been  able  to 
blind  the  wifeft  perfons  of  the  nation,  fo  far  as  to  extend,  inftead 
of  abolifliing,  a  fcheme  fo  palpably  abfurd  and  ruinous  as  the  mi« 
litia  law.  The  author  of  the  book  now  before  us,  with  many 
enlightened  ideas  on  the  fubie£t  of  regular  armament^  is  tinc- 
tured with  fome  of  the  worit  of  thefe  errors,  which  have  rooted 
a  love  of  the  militia  fydem  in  the  minds  of  Englifhmen  \  and  it 
was  of  the  more  confequence  t6  expofe  bis  miftakes,  that  he  de- 
fends them  on  grounds  confiderably  lefs  abfurd,  than  thofe  fooliih 
declamatorv  iu>tion$  of  the  danger  to  liberty,  whichvare  generally 
blazoned  forth  for  the  attack  of  the  regular  recfuiting^rfyftenu 
We  now  proceed  to  the  plan^  Y:ontained  in  this  fpectdative  vo- 
lume, beginning  with  that  which  we  think  moft  exceptionable^ 
the  agricultural  fcheme  propounded  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
introduflion.  . 

It  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  author,  that  there  ought 
always  to  be  a  certain  proportion  between  the  agricultural  and 
the  other  branches  of  induRry  in  every  Hate.  He  maintains  diat^ 
in  Great  Britain,  this  proportion  does  not  prevail ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  hufbandry  of  the  country  is  below  its  due  a- 
mount  i  and  he  argues  from  thefe  premifes,  (as  may  be  expedled 
in  a  theory  which  undervalues  all  occupations  except  agriculture), 
that  it  is  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  the  government  to  interfere 
for  the  fafety  of  the  Hate,  and  to  afford  fuch  pofitive  encourage- 
ment, as,  without  hampering  the  natural  liberty  of  the  fubjed, 
may  rcftore  the  right  proportion  between  the  kinds  of  induftry» 
Now^  certainly,  if  the  fundamental  pofition  be  conceded,  all  this 
follows  of  courfe.  For  no  one  'can  deny,  that  if  the  fecurity  of 
the  community  demands  fuch  a  diitribution  as  13  thus  alluded  to, 
and  if  there  U  no  natufal  'ptovifion  in  the  wants  and  defires  of 
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CQuilibriuixii  a  cafe  is  made  out|^  which  calls  for  the  interpoRtion 
©fa  fupcrintcnding  power-  But  we  utterly  J^ny  the  truth  of  tlic 
iri^  prlpciple.  Wc- cannot  imagine  how  any  thing  elfc  than  an 
obvious  logical  error  could  have  led  our  author  to  fuppofe  that 
ther^  19  fuch  ^  natural  proportion  as  he  talks  of.  It  is  dear  that 
he  reafons  in  ^'circle,  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  conclufion ;  for 
how  can  any  proportion  be  natural,  but  that  which  we  find  to 
r^fulty  ki  point  of  fad)  from  the  collidon  of  human  paflions,  inr 
tereift^i  sipd  prudential  views  ?  Thofe  principles  naturally  tend 
to  preferve  exaftly  that  ratie  between  the  different  cmploy- 
ineats  of  (lock  ancl  labouri  ^hich  the  gratification  of  our  wants 
Wnd  the  fupply  of  our  enjoyments  requires.  Lfft  to  itfelf,  e« 
v^y  cpmmunity  will  naturally  and  certainly  grow  as  much 
corQff  and  breed  as  many  cattle,  as  the  demands  of  its  memb^f^ 
for  bread  ;^pd  butchers'-meat,  require.  It  will  manufafture  a$ 
many  articles  of  luxury  9s  the  price  of  foreign  goods  ^nd  the 
cirpumilances  of  its  members  excite  and  enable  it  to  work  up. 
|t  will  import  as  ipapy  articles  of  ncccffary  comfort  and  enjoyr 
rn^nt,  as  ttie  chc^pnefs  of  foreign  countries  and  the  wealth  of  ltd 
members  allow.  To  invert  the  proportions  thus  cHablifh^d,  i^ 
ilie  greateft  danger  to  whiqb  the  fociety  can  be  expofed*  Such 
interference  al^ne  qan  deftroy  the  due  and  fafe  proportion  of 
agricultural  to  ip^nufa^luring  and  commercial  purfuits.  Suc( 
undue  encour^eoients  alone  can  derange  that  vaft  and  compli- 
cated machine,  wKqCc  p^rts  are  naturally  balanced  in  the  niceft 
gdjufhnent ;  wbofe  operations,  if  left  to  the  cpntroul  of  humao 
Wdom  and  ibrefight,  could  not  fubiift  for  one  inftant  in  their 
X^eceflary  vigour  j  whofe  arrangement  is  only  to  be  prcfervcd,  bj 
allowing  free  fcope  to  the  mafter  principle  ot  individual  intereft— ? 
tkc  power  whiob  conne£^8  and  maintains  the  whole  fyftem,  as  ^« 
flritation  reeulates  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

$^ch  bemg  our  opinion  as  to  the  poftulate  on  which  our  auf 
t^or's  fchemes  are  built,  it  is  of  infinitely  lefs  confequence  tp  lYi^ 
cuire  into  the  merits  of  the  details.  We  fh^U  only  (ketch  the 
mans,  an4  offcT  a  fingle  remark  on  their  organization.  He  re- 
coouni^nds  that  a  national  Board  of  Agriculture  be  eftablifhed  un* 
dcr  the  patfonagc  of  the  King :  that  it  confift  of  twp  colleges  ^ 
;hc  one  under  tne  prefidency  oi  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  vice- 
prefident,  vho  ihall  be  a  peer,  and  its  members  the  hcrediurr 
ability ;  tbe  other  under  an  ele^iivp  prefident,  and  compofed  6JF 
hei[editary  landholders,  poiTefling  a  certain  rental.  The  firft  cpU 
kge  is  to  be  indivifible,  and  to  fit  in  the  metropolis  \  tt>e  other  i^ 
to  conRft  of  fubdepartments,  one  in  each  cpunty,  The  Boar^ 
(pr  W^r,  y(t  (bould  ^pprebcpij^  the  &ft  cpUege,  fgt  wc  ^^mnot 
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fee  how  the  departments  are  to  aft  jointly)  is  to  have  moft  extent 
five  powers^  and  high  honorary,  as  well  as  fubftantial  prmleges» 
It  is  firft  to  compile  a  general  cadajlre^  fomewhat  in  the  ftyle  o£ 
oar  old  ioomfdaybook^  and  from  thence  to  judge  how  far  the  la« 
hour  and  capital  of  die  nation  are  judicioufly  vefted ;  what  wafte 
lands  need  to  be  enclofed ;.  what  rivers  to  be  embanked,  or  ren- 
dered navigable ;  what  parts  to  be  defended  from  the  fea ;  wha( 
diitri^s  to  be  furnifhed  with  roads,  canalSf  and  bridges : — So  ex<* 
tenGve  are  the  duties  of  this  body.  Having  afcertaihed  what  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  requires,  the  Board  is  then  to  let  im- 
mediately about  performing  the  work,  by  raifing  as  much  mo* 
ney  as  tne  above  purpofes  may  require,  and  fuperintending  its 
immediate  expenditure ;  and  our  author  (ketches  out  the  method 
in  which  he  imagioes  the  Qoard  might  devife  its  impofts : — So 
prodigious  are  the  powers  of  this  body. 

Thus,  according  to  our  author's  ftrange  plan,  the  whole  im^* 
provements,  in  fadl  the  whole  rural  economy  of  the  country, 
and,  we  may  fay,  every  branch  of  agricultural  induftryi  as  well 
as  all  public  works  even  remotely  influencing  cultivation,  are  to 
be  placed  at  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  a  board  of  hereditary  landed 

{proprietors,  utterly  uncpntrouled  by  the  Legiflature,  and  fcarcely 
ubjecl  (if  we  rightly  comprel\end  the  provifion  of  p.  31.)  to  the 
jurifpmdence  of  the  (late.  This  new  tribunal  is  to  levy  taxes  at 
iu  own  dificretion  to  an  enormous  amount,  in  faft  to  any  amount 
it  may  pleafe  to  name,  and  then  to  expend  the  produce  of  the  im- 
pofts  as  it  nuy  think  proper*  If  its  powers  do  not  altogether  Or 
verawe  the  whole  Legidature  of  the  (late,  it  mu(l  be  admitted 
that  they  at  lead  render  it  quite  independent  of  every  other  con- 
ftitnted  authority,  and  make  it  a  fubftitute  for  the  parliament  ia 
&e  moft  important  of  all  the  leeiflative  fun£tions.  Befides,  al- 
though from  the  conftitution  of  the  Board  its  authorities  cannot 
bear  hard  or  unequally  upon  the  greater  landed  proprietors,  yet  it 
is  clear,  that  the  Board  is  a  landed  ariftocracy,  and  dellroys  the 
very  idea  of  independence  in  the  inferior  proprietors,  *  But,  ad- 
mitting that  all  proprietors  of  land  had  an  influence  in  its  ma- 
nagement, dill  it  would  fubjeft  the  manufa£luring  and  commer- 
cial intercfts  of  this  great  trading  country,  as  well  as  the  large 
dafs  of  annuitants  who  have  no  capital,  including  all  mortgagees^ 
to  the  controul  of  the  landed  intefeft.  For  the  only  circumdance 
in  which  the  propofed  board  difTers  from  the  prefent  parliament 
is,  that  it  conrt(^s  entirely  of  bndhplders  and  nobles ;  and  is  form- 
ed, not  by.  reprefentation  and  ele£lion,  but  by  the  adn^iflion  o£ 
eveij  proprietor  of  a  large  rdate  to  a  A  in  his  own  perfon.  Th^fe 
con(tdcrations  are  of  themfelves  fuflicient  to  condemn^  from  the 
kginning  to  the  e^dj  the  whole  of  this  prepofterou^  fyftemi  ao4 
VOJU  Y.  MO.  ^.  B  .  to 
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to  preclade  the  ilfedpffity  of  Ut-gih^  ariy  more  of  tht  ttafons  which 
immediately  fugged  themfdves  iti  unlimited  abundance  aj2;ailift 
tfefe  principles,  as  well  a$  the  details  of  a  fcheme,  the  wildeft  and 
leaft  conGftetik  that  erer  was  ftetchcd  out  by  the  ht^tcd  fancy  of 
a  projedor. 

Wc  now  proceed,  with  greater  brevity,  to  confider  the  plant 
propofed  by  our  author,  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  fifiieries^ 
Aluiough  we  are  far  from  agreeing  with  him  in  his  praftical  ex- 
pedients on  this  branch  of  his  fubjedi,  we  have  no  hefitation  in 
affirming,  that  it  contains  much  valuable  information  on  a  topic 
highly  important,  and  too  generally  ncgleftcd  \  and  that  it  offers 
fcveral  very  ufeful  hints  on  the  extenfion  of  a  moft  fertile  branch 
of  our  national  rcfources. 

Our  author  introduces  his  difcuflion  of  the  fifheries  by  van** 
ous  ilatements  of  detail,  iDnftrating  the  immenfe  importance  of 
this  branch  of  indullry,  as  a  fonrce  of  folid  and  increaCng 
wealth.  He  enlarges  upon  the  benefits  derived  from  it  by  the 
Scandinavian  nations  in  early  times,  and  inore  efpecially  by  the 
Dutch,  whofe  northern  fifhery  maintained  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  tons,  or  from  eight  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  decked 
veflTds,  ahd  brought  in  a  clear  fum  equal  to  6,ooo,coo).  Sterling 
in  the  prefent  day.  He  then  traces  the  gradual  decline  of  this 
branch  of  induilry.  This  began  fird  in  Scandinavia,  chiefly 
from  the  political  circumftances  of  the  rival  pewcrs,  as  e,  g.  the 
long  wars  which  grew  oiit  of  the  invention  of  Calmar.  At 
prefent,  though  Denmark  poffefles  every  facility  for  engaging  irt 
the  fifheries,  both  in  point  of  territory,  Ikill,  population,  and 
ihipping ;  yet  her  whole  exportation  of  fi(h  during  the  laft  fifty 
years,  has  not  exceeded  the  average  of  iao,oool.  Sterling.  The 
decline  of  the  Dutch  fiflieries,  our  author  afcribes  to  the  infe« 
curity  of  the  capital  and  induilry  veiled  in  them,  in  confequence 
of  the  inferiority  of  the  Dutch  navy,  and  the  maritime  power 
and  rival  claims  of  England ;  at  ^ny  rate,  the  fa£l  is  certain, 
that  though  the  quantity,  as  well  as  the  courfes  of  the  fi(h  re- 
Jnain  the  fame,  Holland  does  not  now  employ,  on  an  average  of 
forty  years  of  peace,  one  fifth  of  the  tonnage  which  fhe  former- 
ly engaged  in  this  line  of  induftry,  and  fcarcely  takes  and  cureft 
enough  for  her  own  internal  consumption  of  the  article. 

We  are  next  prefented  with  fome  details,  illuilrating  tery 
fttongly  the  facility  with  which  England  might  enter  into  the 
line  abandoned  by  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Dutch.  Thelb 
proofs  conCft  in  ilatements  of  the  immeAfe  quantities  of 
Ihe  fifli,  atid  the  eafe  with  which  a  fupply  to  a  very  Itrg^ 
amount  might  find  a  good  and  near  market.  Our  author  e(^ 
tiittattit^  ima  tbe  coMumption  of  HoUandi  that  Auftria^  Ruf- 
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fia,  znA  Poland,  could  take  ofF  nearly  3|00o,ooo  of  i>atTeId,  an  j 
wodd  certainly  be  tempted  to  buy  as  many,  if  they  were  fur- 
nifhed  in  fuffici^nt  excellence  and  cheapnefs.  On  this  eftimate^ 
we  hzvt  to  remark  ih  paiTing,  that  it  obvioufly  proceeds  upon 
the  aiTumptioh  of  a  doubtful,  we  are  difpofed  to  think,  a  falfel 
poCtion,  that  the  natives  of  thofe  countries  would  fuddenly  be- 
come enabled  to  pay  for  articles  of  fome  coft,  and  of  mere  lux- 
ury. It  would  be  no  fmall  enjoyment  for  PoliOi  peafantry  to  ex- 
change their  prefent  frugal  relifh  of  an  onion,  or  a  piece  of  lean 
and  mod  cheap  meat,  for  a  well  cured,  fat  herring,  carried  a  long 
fea  voyage,  and  then  tranfported  over  a  confiderable  tnuE^  of 
country  by  the  worft  of  roads.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  fuch  1 
fupply  would  be  enormous.  By  our  author^s  own  (howing,  it 
appears  that  at  the  Dutch  and  Norwegian  maritime  ports,  the 
fait  cod  fells  at  prefent  for  three  and  four  pounds  a  barrel.  It  ii 
noc  allowing  too  much  for  expence  of  carriage  and  freight,  to 
fuppofe  that  in  Poland  and  Auftria  and  Ruflia,  the  average  will 
be  five  pounds.  So  that  a  fum  of  fifteen  millions  Sterling,  year- 
ly, muft  be  found  in  thofe  poor  countries,  for  the  expence  o^ 
purchafing  our  fait  fifh.  Nay,  all  this  mult  be  raifed  by  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  in  thofe  countries ;  for  they  deal  en- 
tirely in  rude  produce,  fo  that  our  agriculture  muft  necefiariiy 
fuffer,  and  the  fiflieries  be  fupport^d  at  the  expence  of  our  owii 
landed  intereft  and  farthers  ^  a  thing  very  inconfiftent  with  the 
tenor  of  our  auth9r*s  general  principles  and  agricultural  plans. 
Let  it  alfo  be  remarked,  that  the  fi(h  are  to  be  confumed  as  a 
gratification  by  the  lower  ranks,  fo  that  the  increafed  Wealth  of 
our  new  cuftomers  muft  be  acquired  in  that  very  order  which  is 
Unhappily  at  all  times  the  leaft  likely  to  acquire  it ;  and  ah  event 
muft  be  fuddenly  anticipated  (viz.  the  improvement  of  the  pea- 
fant's  condition}  which  is  leaft  of  all  to  be  expe£ted  in  feudal 
and  enflaved,  inland  and  uncivilized  communities,  like  Auftria, 
Poland,  and  Ruffia. 

But,  admitcing  the  portibility  of  procuring  fuch  an  extenRvc 
market  as  the  fupply  of  our  augmented  fimeries  may  require, 
let  us  haftily  furvey  our  author's  plan  for  improving  them.  He 
cftimates  with  great  apparent  fairnefs,  the  expence  of  obtaining 
6oo,coo  barrels  of  cod-fifh,  at  7^4,000!.  Sterling;  and  1,500,006 
barrets  of  herring,  at  1,673,2501. ;  the  total  tonnage  required  at 
100,000,  and  the  feamen  at  about  20,000  men  and  boys.  The 
clear  gains  would  evidently  be  great.  The  whale  fiihery,  b^ 
eftimates  at  60|Coo  tons  and  9,500  good  feamen,  bringing  in 
likewife  a  large  clear  profit.  St>  that,  according  to  a  moderate 
toxaputation,  there  will  refult  from  the  prd|)ofed  extenfioh  of 
(lie  tortc  great  fiflieries^  the  cod,  tbe  herringi  and  ihe  whale» 
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an  additional  tonnage  of  160,000,  and  feamen  to  the  number  of 
about  30,000,  befides  the  gains  in  produce. 

In  order  to  cany  into  execution  thefc  fplendjd  plans,  our  author^ 
ii^ho  has  always  at  hand  a  convenient  fupply  of  fchcmes,  details 
a  projeft  of  what  he  calls  *  A  National  Corporation  for  carrying 
on  the  Britijb  Fijberies.  *  This  body  is  to  have  (lock  divided  into 
fhares,  upon  which  the  public  is  to  guarantee  an  yearly  dividend 
of  ^ye  per  cent.  The  maritime  towns  fhall  alt  have  (hares  in  the 
(lock  and  adminiftration  ;  the  managers  (hall  have  the  fole  and 
entire  adminffration  of  the  fait  required  in  the  filheries;  and  the 
fi(h  caught  and  cured  (hall  be  liable  to  no  revenue  duties.  Thoic 
who  have  ferved  in  it  a  certain  time,  (hall  be  entitled  to  a  pro- 
vifion  for  their  widows  and  families,  arid,  if  dlfabled,  to  fupport 
for  themfelves.  And  the  managers  oT  the  inftitution  (hall  have 
certain  municipal  powers,,  ia  order  to  inforce  difcipline  among 
their  workmen  and  (i(hermen. 

Although  this  plan  does  not  embrace  the  eftabli(hment  of  a  mo- 
nopoly in  direft  and  exprefs  terms,  it  obvioufly  amounts  to  the 
very  (^me  thing  in  fubftancc  The  grant  of  privileges ;  the  e- 
ftabli(hment  of  perquifites  and  provifions  to  the  men  employed  ; 
above  all,  the  guarantee  of  a  high  dividend,  independent  of*  the 
fuccefs  of  the  (ifhing  and  trading  operations,  and  the  exclu(ive 
management  of  the  fait  trade,  amount  to  a  complete  monopoly 
of  the  whole  (i(hcries  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  tra(Sc  in 
fait  and  fi(h.  We  difapprove  entirely  of  all  this,,  on  general  prin- 
ciples. The  plan  has  the  obvious  tendency  to  draw  capital  and 
induftry,  to  an  enormous  amount,  into  a  channel,  that  woutd 
otherwife  not  be  filled  in  any  thing  like  the  fame  degree.  It 
prefcribes  a  large  profit,  independent  of  all  exertion  or  fuccefs  ^ 
and  thus  encourages,  ftill  more,  that  dilapidation  of  the  funds^ 
which,  even  without  fuch  a  great  inducement  to  carelefs  expen- 
diture,, is  infeparable  from  the  management  of  company  afiairs. 
.  It  checks  the  growth  of  feamen  and  fi(heries  in  the  x)uarters 
^  where  they  are  naturally  produced  in  the  moft  convenient  and 
Ceconomical  manner ;  and  it  throws  into  the  hands  of  a  bodf 
unconne£):ed  with  government,  and  uncontrouled  by  Parliament, 
1^  fort  of  imperium  in  imperio^  the  greateft  influence,,  and  power 
of  creating  jobs.  The  idea  of  fuch  an  eftabli(hment  is  far  from 
being  original.  The  part  of  it  that  relates  to  a  federal  union,  ag 
It  were,  of  the  feaport  towns,  in  the  common  concern,  is  co- 

Jied  exaflly  from  the  organization  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India 
!ompany ;  in  which,  as  in  the  government  of  the  republic^ 
each  province  and  great  trading  town  had  a  fpecific  and  de« 
finite  (hare.  The  general  fcheme  of  a  corporation  for  fi(hing» 
If  accurately  Iketched  in  a  trad  of  (omc  abilityi  containing  mudi 
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infonnation  6n  the  (i(heries»  and  Written  for  th6  exprefs  purpofe 
of  recommending  the  exteniion  of  theni  in  Etigland.  It  is  en- 
titled, *  England^s  Path  to  Wealth  and  Honour,  in  a  dialogde 
between  an  Enelifhman  and  a  Dutchman.'  The  motto,  is  a 
text  from  St  Luke's  Gofpeli  chap.  v.  verfe  4.—'  Launch  out  in- 
to the  deep,  and  let  down  your  net  for  a  draught. '  ft  was  pub- 
Hflicd  in  1750,  by  Cogan  in  Flcetftreet.  We  recommend  it  (o 
fucli  of  our  readers  as  value  this  very  interefting  branch  of  na- 
tional policy.  They  will  find  (p.  4 it.  ctfeqq,)  a  better  plan,  for 
improving  the  fiOieries  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  crude  draught 
now  before  us.  The  principle  of  it  is  to  find  employment  fqr 
the  poor,  and  alleviate  the  intolerable  burthen  ot  the  Englidi 
poor  rates.  It  is,  however,  liable  to  a  great  number  of  objec- 
tions, though  not  10  all  thofe  fundamental  ones  which  we  have 
urged  againfl  the  proje£l  now  under  review. 

One  peculiarity  we  have  already  remarked  in  our  author,-^he 
feems,  unlike  other  projedors,  to  have  profited  by  his  individual 
experience  ;  and  his  difappointment  has  increafed  the  natural 
fournefs  of  his  temper  towards  governments  and  parliaments. 
We  conclude  our  drift ures  upon  his  fcheme,  by  the  following 
extraft,  written  with  no  fmall  (Irength  of  language,  and,  we 
fear,  with  too  much  truth  of  defcription.  \ 

*  If  we  have,  during  the  la(t  century,  extended  our  maritinne  trade, 
and  increafed  our  maoufa^turee,  thefe  have  been  done  by  improving  the 
foarces  we  already  pofTefTed  ;  for  we  have  made  no  ufeful  acquifitions  ; 
we  have  expended  500  millions  merely  to  defend  what  we  had ;  and,  in 
a  political  fenfe,  we  are  not  at  this  time  fo  powerful  as  we  were  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Let  us  now,  inftead  of  expending  roiUions  upon 
millions  in  cultivating  the  colonies  of  France  and  of  her  dependents, 
only  lay  out,  upon  the  bed  of  all  fecurity,  and  on  certain  intereft,  that 
ts,  upon  the  improvement  of  the  foil  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to 
extend  and  improve  the  Brttifh  fifheries,  only  tight  ttdUions  Sterlings  and 
in  Icfs  than  twenty  years  we  fhall  double  the  internal  (Irength  of  the  State, 
and  affirm  the  permanency  of  the  Empire.  *     p.  121.  122. 

*  In  Great  Britain,  we  have  feveral  private .  works  of  much:  ufe  to 
tboCe  towns  and  corporations  ior  which  they,  have  been  conftru^ed  $  but 
for  a  nation  of  our  rank,  wealth,  and  commerce,  I  do  not  recolle£tan7 
work  that  defer ves  the  name  o£  public.  A  Board  of  Agriculture,  aod 
a  Fifliery  Corporation,  fuch  as  1  have  propof^d,  would  be  great  natipn^ 
inflitutions,  and  they  would  foon  produce  efieAs  that  would  dcferve 
public  confideration. 

*  A  naval  port  or  road-dead  at  Buchannefs,  one  on  the  coad  of 
Norfolk,  (and  a  naval  canal  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  In'Oi  Sea), 
if  executed  upon  a  proper  fcale,  would  be  works  of  great  public  utility  ; 
efpedally  as  the  fafety  of  the  British  kingdoms  now  requires  that  the 
Pritifh  navy  be  provided  with  harbours  or  (afe  road-fieads  at  the  head 
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Itndt  on  thf  ctft  cooft  of  the  Iflftsd.  Such  miglit,  in  my  opipiaa,  |ie 
^D|idC|  by  mooring  round  (he  tpcborage,  fingic,  doubk»  or,  if  n^ottbifjp 
triple  lines  of  floating  ntfts,  well  conftru6^ed,  to  ride  like  onr  floatinj^ 
ligiiti.  It  it  now  upwards  of  nineteen  years  fince  I  6rft  mentioned  theie 
|l^tters  to  thofe  charged  with  the  improvement  and  defence  of  the 
country,  and  I  have  frequently  repeated  them*  But  to  o£Fcr  ad? ice  or 
venture  opinion  to  official  men  is  an  nograteful  ta(k :  it  has  been  d&ngcr- 
p)|8  |n  more  countries  than  one — **  Periculofum  auippe  i/fts  timfonhf/t 
verhai  eraif  qtseh  mala  Urii,  et  Iviperlu  imnundani,  "  Tacit.  ' 
p.  I20*  lai. 

Ifowever  inimical  to  governments  in  the  mafs,  our  author  is 
no  enemy  to  princes.    The  main  burthen  of  his  thoughts  on 
InvaHon^  and  his  Appendix  on  the  conqueft  of  Hanover,  is  to 
praife  the  Britifh  Koyal  Family.    We  join   with  every  good 
Tubjeft  in  the  motives  and  general  tenor  of  thefe  well  deferved 
eulogies}  but  our  refp^d^  even  for  the  moft  exalted  of  (lations, 
and  the  moft  meritorious  of  chara£kers,  will  not  prevent  us 
from  expofing  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  bad  and  awkward  com- 
pliment, paid  at  the  expence  of  truth,  with  mean  views  and  ^ 
dangerous  tendency.     We  have  no  hefitation,  therefore,  in  fay- 
ing, that  we  do  hot,  in  the  flighteft  degree,  believe  that  the 
enemy  would  be  infinitely  gratified  by  any  change  of  meafure3 
vhiph  (hould  place  the  operations  of  the  Britifh  army  fomewjiat 
more  immediately  under  the  controul  of  a  military  council, 
formed  of  the  combined  talents  and  experience  of  the  Britifh 
Staff  J  and  we  arc  fti)l  more  decided  ip  our  djibelicf  of  the  filly 
.aiTertion,  cont:|ined  in  p.  135,  that  *  Bonaparte  doth  by  no 
means  ever  wi(h  to  break  a  fpear  with  the  prefent  Qmunandfr  in 
Cliff*  *    .This,  be  it  obiiprved,  is  applied  to  that  illuftrious  prince 
perConallyi  and  as  feparated  from  the  Britifli  army;  and  though 
.  the  author  fays  he  knows  it  from  particular  fources  of  informa- 
tion, we  cannot  heJp  fufpe£ling  that  he  it  miftaken.    We  like- 
'Vrife  are  fufficientiy   attached   to  our  country  and  its  Confti- 
tution,   not  to  fympathize  in  the  fentimeat  exprefied  in  p.  ici, 
'that  die  duty  of  the  Britifli   princes  is  always  to  fland  be- 
tween the  kingdom  and  the  enemy.    Without  defiring  to  fee 
that  illuftrious  body  indifferent  to  the  public  fafcty,  pr  inadlivc 
in  defending  our  common  caufe,  at  this  monnentous  crifia,  we 
do  not  acknowledge  their  natural  and  hereditary  right  to  exppfe 
th^mfelves  in  the  breach,  and  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
fortrefsi  to  the  exc1u|ion  of  all  the  talents  and  gallantry  which, 
from  fo  many  other  quarters,  the  Britiih  nation  can  always  com- 
mand, i         ^ 
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Abt*  n.     Tb$  CwrtJ^niinei  9f  Samuel  Richanf^  jktthr  ^ 
Pamilaf  Clarija^  and  Sir  Char  let  Grandlfon  i  feleSed  from  tit 
Ortnnal  Manufcripts  lequeathed  to  bis  Family •     To  which  are 
pr^xed^  a  Biographical  Atcount  of  that  Author ^  and  Obfervationf  ^ 
on  hlf  Writings*    By  Anna  Laotitia  Barbauld.     6  vol.     8vo» 
Phillips,  London.     1804. 

nr*HB  public  has  great  reafon  to  be  f^tisfiedi  ve  think,  with  Mr^ 
-'-  Barbaald*8  (hare  in  this  publication.  She  has  contribute^ 
a  very  well  written  Introduction  \  and  (he  has  fupprefled  about 
twice  as  many  letters  as  are  now  prefeated  to  our  conGderation* 
FaTOurably  as  we  are  difpofed  to  think  of  Ml  for  which  (he  if 
diredly  refponfible,  the  pcrufal  of  the  whole  fi%  volumes  haf 
fully  convinced  us  that  we  are  even  ipore  indebted  to  her  forr 
bearance  than  to  her  bounty* 

The  fair  biographer  unqueftionably  poflVflcs  very  conGderabIc 
talents,  and  exercifes  her  powers  of  writing  wi(h  (ingular  judge- 
ment and  propriety*  Many  Qf  her  obfervations  are  acute  an4 
ftriking,  and  feveral  of  them  very  fine  and  delicate*  Tec  this  i$ 
pot,  perhaps,  the  general  chara£i;er  of  her  genius ;  and  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  that  Oie  has  a  tone  and  manner  which  is  fome<- 
thing  formal  and  heavy  *,  that  (he  occaHonally  delivers  trite  and 
obvious  truths  with  the  pomp  and  folemnity  qf  important  dif- 
coveries,  and  fometimes  attempts  to  exalt  and  magnify  her  fubje£l 
by  a  very  clumfy  kind  of  declamation.  With  all  thofe  defe£(Sp 
however,  we  think  the  Life  and  Ohre^v^tiaas  h;^ve  fo  much 
fubftantial  merit,  that  moft  readers  will  ^gree  with  uf  in  think- 
ing that  th^y  are  worth  much  mor^  tl^n  all  the  reft  of  th^ 
publication. 

She  fets  oflF  indeed  with  a  fort  of  formal  diiTertatlon  upon  noveli 
and  romances  in  general ;  and,  after  obligingly  recapitulating  th^ 
whole  hiftory  of  this  branch  of  literature,  from  the  Theagene# 
and  Chariclea  of  Heliodorus  to  the  Git  Bias  and  Nouyelle  HelcuHp 
of  the  prefent  day,  (he  proceeds  to  diftinguifli  thefe  perform- 
ances into  three  feveral  cUiTcs,  according  to  the  mode  and  form 
of  narration  adopted  by  the  author.  The  (irft,  (he  is  pleafed  tp 
inform  us,  is  ^he  narrative  Qr  epic  form,  in  which  the  whol^ 
ftory  is  nut  into  the  moi;ith  of  the  author,  ^rho  is  fuppbfed,  lik^ 
the  Mu(e,  to  know  every  thing*  and  is  not  obliged  to  give  any 
account  of  th^  fources  of  his  information  \  the  fecond  is  that  in 
which  the  hero  relates  his  own  adyefitures  \  ^d  the  third  is 
that  of  epiftolary  correfpondence,  where  all  the  agents  in  the 
drama  fucce(Evely  narrate  the  incidents  in  which  they  are  prin- 
cipally concerned*  It  was  with  Richardibp,  Mrs  Barbauld  thep 
inform^  US|  tb?^  this  lal^  piode  of  noyel  writing  originated  i  and 
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file*  enters  into  a  critical  ejcamination  of  its  advantages  and 
difadvantagesy  and  of  the  comparative  probability  of  a  perfon 
difpatching  a  narrative  of  every  tnterefting  incident  or  conver- 
fation  in  his  life  to  his  friends  by  the  pod,  and  of  his  fitting 
down,  after  his  adventures  are  conciuciedt  to  give  a  particular 
account  of  them  to  the  public.  There  is  lomething  rather 
childifl),  w^  think,  in  al)  this  inveitigation ;  and  the  problem 
bf  comparative  probability  feems  tp  be  dated  purely  for  the 
pleafure  of  the  folution.  No  reader  was  ever  difturbed,  in  tKe 
middle  of  an  interefting  (lory,  by  any  fcruple  abont  the  means 
or  the  inducements  which  the  narrator  may  be  prefumed  to  hav^ 
had  for  telling Tt.  While  he  is  engaged  with  the  (lory,  fuch  an 
inquiry  never  fuggefts  itfelf ;  and  when  it  is  fuggcftcd,  he  re- 
ColleSs  that  the  whole  is  a  fif^ion,  invented  by  the  author  for 
I>is  amufement,  and  that  the  beil  way  of  communicating  it 
xnuft  be  that  by  which  he  is  the  niofl  interefted  and  the  lealt 
fatigued.  To  us  it  appears  very  obvious,  that  the  firft  of  the 
three  modes,  or  the  author's  own  narrative,  is  by  far  the  mod 
eligible ;  and  for  this  plain  reafon,  ^hat  it  lays  him  under  much 
lefs  reftraiiit  than  either  of  the  other  two.  He  can  introduce  a 
letter  or  a  ftory  whenever  he  finds  it  convenient,  and  can  make 
life  of  the  dramatic  or  cohvcrfatjon  ftyle  as  often  as  the  fubjedl 
irequires  it.  Jn  epiftolary  writing,  there  muft  be  a  great  deal  of 
repetition  and  egotifm;  and  we  muft  fubmit,  as  on  the  ftage, 
to  the  intolerable  burden  of  an  infipid  confidant,  with  whofc 
Admiration  of  the  heroes  epiftles  the  reader  may  not  always 
be  difpofed  to  fympathize.  There  is  one  fpccies  of  novel,  in- 
deed, (but  only  one),  to  which  the  epiftolary  ftyle  is  peculiarly 
adapted ;  that  is,  the  novel,  in  which  the  ,whole  intereft  depends, 
hot  upon  the  adventures,  but  on  the  charafters  of  the  perfons 
reprefented,  and  in  which  the  ftory  is  of  very  fubordinate  im- 
portance, and  only  fervcs  as  an  occafion  to  draw  forth  the  fenp- 
timents  and  feelings  of  the  agents.  The  Heloifc  of  RouiTeau 
may  be  confidered  as  the  model  of  this  fpecics  of  writing;  and 
Mrs  Barbauld  certainly  overlooked  this  obvious  diftinflion,  wheii 
fhe  aflertcd  that  the  author  of  that  extraordinary  work  is  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  imitators  of  Richardfon.  In  the  Heloife, 
'there  is  fcarcely  any  narrative  at  all ;  and  -the  intereft  may  be 
faid  to  confift  altogether  in  the  eloquent  expreffion  of  fine  fenti- 
ments  and  exalted  paflion.  All  Richardfon's  novels,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  narrative;  and  the  letters  of  moft  of  his  charafters 
contain  little  more  than  a  minute  journal  of  the  converfations 
and  tranfaflions  in  which  they  were  fucceilively  engaged.  The 
Ilyle  of  Richardfon  *  might  be  perfeAly  copied,  though  the 
iepiftolary  form  were  to  be  dropped  j  but  no  imitation  of  the 
* ^  Heloifc 
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Heloife  coald  be  recognifed,  if  it  were  not  in  the  (hape  of 
letters. 

After  finifhing  her  difcourfe  upon  novels,  Mrs  Barbauld  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  before  her  readers  fome  account  of  the  life  and 
performances  of  Richardfon.  The  biography  is  very  fcanty,  and 
contains  nothing  that  can  be  thought  very  interefting.  He  was 
the  fon  of  a  joiner  in  Derbyfliire ;  but  always  avoided  mention- 
ing the  town  in  which  he  was  born.  He  was  intended  at  firft 
for  the  church ;  but  his  father,  finding  that  the  expence  of  hi* 
education  would  be  too  heavy,  at  lad  bound  him  apprentice  to 
a  printer.  He  never  was  acquainted  with  any  language  but  his 
own.  From  his  chi^dhood,  he  was  remarkable  for  invention, 
and  was  famous  among  his  fcboolfellows  for  amu'Gng  them  with 
tales  and  ftories  which  be  compofed  extempore,  and  ufually 
rendered,  even  at  that  early  age,  the  vehicle  of  fome  ufeful 
mond.  He  was  conflitutionally  fhy  and  baChful ;  an(]»  in  (lead  of 
jOQixing  with  his  comp;^nions  in  noify  fports  and  exercifes,  he  ufed 
to  read  and  converfe  with  the  fedate  part  of  the  biher  fex,  or 
aflift  them  in  the  compofition  of  their  love-letters.  The  follow- 
ing pafiage,  extracted  by  Mrs  Barbauld  from  one  of  the  fup« 
prefled  letters,  is  more  curious  and  intereflingi  we  thinks  that^ 
any  thing  in  thofe  that  are  publiihed, 

*  As  a  bafhfu}  and  not  forward  boy,  I  was  an  early  favourite  with  all 
the  young  women  of  tafte  and  reading  in  the  neighbourhood.  Half  a 
dozen  of  them,  when  met  to  work  with  their  needles,  ufed,  when  they 
got  a  book  they  liked,  and  thought  I  fhould,  to  borrow  me  to  read 
to  them  ;  their  mothers  fometimes  with  thenT ;  and  both  mothers  and 
daughters  ufed  to  be  pleafed  with  the  obfervaticyis  they  put  me  upon 
making. 

«  1  was  not  more  than  thirteen,  when  three  of  thefe  young  women, 
Doknown  to  each  other,  having  an  high  opinion  of  my  taciturnity, 
revealed  to  me  their  love-fecrets,  in  order  to  induce  me  to  give  them 
copies  to  write  after,  or  corre£t,  for  anfwers  to  their  lover's  letters  | 
nor  did  any  of  them  ever  know  that  1  was  the  fecrctary  to  .the  others* 
1  have  been  diredled  to  chide,  and  even  tcpulfe,  when  an  offence  was 
either  taken  or  given,  at  the  very  time  that  the  heart  of  the  chider  or 
repulfer  was  open  before  me,  overflowing  with  eAeem  and  affedlion ; 
and  the  fair  repulfer,  dreading  to  be  taken  at  her  word,  dire^ing  thii 
word,  or  il/at  ezpreffion,  to  be  foftened  or  changed.  One  highly  gra- 
tified with  her  lover's  fervour  and  vows  of  everlafting  love,  has  ^id, 
when  I  have  afked  her  dire^ion,- — I  cannot  tell  you  what  to  write ;  but 
(her  heart  on  her  lips)  you  cannot  write  too  kindly.  All  her  fear  was 
only,  that  (he  fhould  incur  (light  for  her  kindoefs. '  Vol.  I.  Introduc- 
iioo,  p.  xxx'iXf  xL 

We  add  Mrs  Barbauld's  obfenration  on  this  paflage,  for  tho 
Inith  9f  tikc  fentiment  it  containsj  though  more  inelegantly  writ- 
tea 
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tfn  Uiaq  anj  otjifr  ffiiteocf  ia  her  performance. 

*  Haaum  nature  is  human  nature  in  every  claft ;  the  hopes  and  th^ 
feari,  the  perplexities  and  the  ftmggles*  of  tbefe  bv-bred  eirk  in 
probably  an  obicure  village,  fuppUed  the  future  author  with  thole  ideaf 
which,  by  their  gradual  developement,  produced  the  charaden  of  4 
Clarifla  and  a  Clementina ;  nor  ^^as  he  probably  happier,  or  aroufed  in 
a  more  lively  manner,  when  fitting  in  his  grotto,  with  a  drdc  of  the 
heft  informed  women  in  England  about  him,  who,  in  after  times^ 
oourled  his  fociety,  than  in  reading  to  thefe  girls  in,  it  may  be,  a 
little  back-(h(^,  or  a  mantuamaker's  parlour,  with  a  brick-floor.  * 
p.  xl»  xli. 

During  his  apprendcefhip,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  only  by  ex- 
emplary diligence  and  fidelity;  though  he  informs  us,  that  he 
even  then  enjoyed  the  correipondence  of  a  gentleman  of  great 
9CCompliihments,  from  whofe  patronage,  if  he  had  lived,  he  en- 
tertained the  higbeft  expe£lations.  The  reft  of  his  worldly  hif- 
tory  feems  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  that  of  Hogarth's  virtuous 
apprentice.  He  married  his  m?ifter's  daughter,  tlyA  ftjcccedcd  to 
his  bufinefs  ;  extended  his  wealth  and  credit  by  fobriety,  pun£lu- 
ality,  and  integrity  \  bought  a  refidence  in  the  country ;  and 
though  he  did  not  attain  to  the  Aipreme  dignity  oi  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  arrived  in  due  time  at  the  refpe£lable  fituation  of 
Jji/Iafter  of  the  Worftipful  Company  of  Stationers.  In  tliis  courfe 
of  obfcure  profperity,  he  appears  to  have  continued  till  he  had 
pafied  his  fiftietn  year,  withoi^t  giving  any  intimation  of  his  fu-^ 
ture  celebrity,  and  even  without  appearing  to  be  confcious  that 
^e  was  differently  gifted  from  the  other  flourifhing  traders  of  the 
fxietropo^s.  I}e  fays  of  hiipfelf|  we  obferve,  in  one  of  thefe  let« 
ters — ^  My  bufinefs,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  filled  all  my  time, 
\  had  po  leifure }  nor,  being  unable  to  write  by  a  regtilar  plan, 
jinew  I  that  I  h^id  fo  much  invention,  till  I  almoft  accidentally 
ilid  into  the  writing  of  Pamela.  Aod  befides,  little  did  I  ima« 
gine  that  any  thing  (could  write  would  be  fo  kindly  received  by 
file  world. '  The  commenoement  of  his  literary  career  is  anr 
nounced  by  Mrs  Barbauld,  in  the  following  magnificent  period^ 
with  a  pomp  and  folemnity  fo  extremely  unfuitable  to  the  occa« 
(ion,  as  to  give  the  whole  pafTage  in  our  eyes  very  mi^ch  th^  ap- 
pearance of  burlcfquc. 

<  But  the  genius  of  Jlichardfon  was  not  deftined  to  be  for  ever  em* 
ployed  in  ufhering  injo  the  world  the  produAions  of  others.  Neither 
ptj  feafls  and  honours,  nor  printing  hw  books  and  a£ls  of  Parliament, 
nor  the  cares  of  a  fiamily,  and  the  management  of  fo  large  a  concera 
pf  bufinefs,  could  quench  the-  fpark  that  glowed  within  him,  or  hinder 
the  lovely  ideas  that  played  about  his  fancy,  from  being  clothed  in 
^ords,  and  produced  to  captivate  the  pubHc  ear.  The  printer  ia  Salif- 
j)ury  C^ourt  was  \q  creafe  a  new  fpecie^  of  wi^tin^  |  his  name  was  to 


be  &inOiar  in  the  ino^t)if  of  the  great,  the  witty  apd  the  giyf  tnd  ke 
ms  defUned  tP  give  pot  ipotive  more  to  the  reil  pf  Europe,  to  learm 
the  kngnage  of  hi9  couptiy*  *    Introd.  p.  Ij.  lii. 

His  firlt  work  was  Pamela.  Of  the  origin  and  progrcfii  o£ 
which,  he  has  himfelf  left  the  foUpwing  authentic  account, 

<«  Two  bookfejjen,  my  pajticulitf  friends,  entreated  Me  to  write  fqf 
them  a  little  volume  of  Letters,  in  a  common  fty)e,  on  fuch  fuhje&t 
at  might  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  country  readers,  who  were  unable  to  in^ 
dite  for  thcmfelves.  Will  it  be  any  harm,  faid  I,  in  a  piece  you  w|mt 
to  be  written  (b  low,  if  we  (hould  inflrud  tliem  how  they  ihouI4 
think  and  aft  in  common  cafes,  as  well  as  indite  ?  They  were  th» 
more  urgent  with  me  to  begin  the  little  volume  for  this  bant*  I  &(. 
about  it ;  and,  in  the  progrefi  of  it,  writing  two  or  three  letters  to  inp 
ftxud  handibme  girb,  who  were  pbliged  to  go  out  to  ienrice,  at  wf 
phraic  it,  how  to  avoid  the  fnares  that  might  be  laid  agatnft  their  viri* 
tne;  the  pbove  ftory  reouned  to  my  thought:  And  henoe  fpnii^ 
I^unela. "    Introd.  p,  |sii. 

This  puhhcatioi),  we  ar^  told,  which  made  its  firft  appearaacf 
ia  i  740,  wa$  received  wicb  a  burd  of  applaufe.  Dr  Sherloek 
ftcommended  it  from  the  pulpit.  Mr  Pope  faid  it  would  do 
moie  good  than  volumes  pf  fermons  \  and  another  literary  orack 
declared,  that  if  all  other  books  were  to  he  burnt,  Pamela  and 
the  Bible  fliould  be  preferved.  Its  fuccels  was  not  lefs  bnlliaqt 
in  the  world  of  fafhion.  *  Even  ^t  Ranelagh, '  Mifs  Barbauld 
afiures  us,  ^  it  was  ufual  for  the  ladies  to  hold  up  the  volumes 
to  one  another,  to  (hew  they  had  got  the  book  tnat  every  one 
was  talking  of.  *  And,  what  will  appear  (lUl  more  cxtraordir 
nary,  one  gentleman  declares,  that  he  will  give  it  to  his  fon  af 
iboi>  as  he  can  read,  that  he  may  have  an  early  impreffion  of  vir« 
tue. — After  faithfully  reciting  thefe  and  other  teftimonies  of  the 
high  cftimatioQ  in  which  this  work  was  once  held  by  all  rankf 
of  people,  Mrs  Barbauld  fubjoins  fome  very  acute  and  judicious 
obfervations  both  on  its  literary  merits  and  its  moral  tendenoyt 
We  cannot  find  room  for  the  whole  of  this  critique  \  hut  there 
b  fo  much  good  fenfe  and  propriety  in  the  following  parage,  tba( 
we  cannot  refrain  from  inferting  it* 

*  So  long  as  Pamela  is  folely  occupied  in  fchemes  to  efpape  from  her 
periecutor,  lier  virtuous  relifbmce  obtains  our  unqualified  approbation  | 
bat  from  the  moment  flie  begins  to  entertain  hopes  of  marrying  him^ 
we  admire  her  guarded  prudence,  rather  than  her  pimty  of  mind* 
She  has  an  end  in  view,  an  interfiled  end,  ai)d  we  can  only  confider 
bvT  at  the  confeious  pofTeffor  of  a  treafure,  which  (he  is  wifely  refolved 
not  to  part  with  but  for  its  juft  price.  Her  ftaying  in  his  houfe  a 
moment  after  fhe  found  herfelf  at  liboty  to  leave  it,  was  totally  un- 
juftifiable ;  her  repentant  lover  ought  to  have  followed  her  to  her  fo« 
tkei's  cottage,  and  to  have  married  her  from  thence.  The  familiar  foot« 
ntr  opoo  whiffa  (he  condefcends  to  live  with  the  odious  Jewkes,  fhewi 

alfo, 


it  '^chzriton^f  Lt/e  Off  J  Corri/portdirtc'el  X)Q:l 

alfo,  tliat  her  fear  of  offending  the  man  (he  hoped  to  make  her  hut 
t>andy  had  got  the  better  of  her  delicacy  and  juft  refentment ;  and  the 
fame  fear  leads  her  to  give  up  her  correfpondence  with  honefl  Mr 
WiiliamSy  who  had  generoufly  facrificed  his  intereft  with  his  patron  ia 
order  to  effect  her  deliverance.  In  real  lift,  we  (hould,  at  this  period, 
confider  Pamela  as  an  interefted  girl ;  but  the  author  (ays,  (he  married 
Mr  B.  beckufe  he  had  won  her  aSe^Hon,  and  we  are  bound,  it  mfty  be 
(aid,  to  believe  an  author's  own  account  of  his  chara£^ers.  But  again, 
IS  it  quite  natural  that  a  girl,  who  had  fuch  a  genuine  love  for  virtue, 
ihould  feel  her  heart  attraded  to  a  man  who  was  endeavouring  to  de^ 
ftroy  that  virtue  ?  Can  a  woman  value  her  honour  infinitely  above  her 
life,  and  hold  in  ferious  deteflation  every  word  and  look  contrary  to 
the  niccft  purity,  and  yet  be  won  by  thofe  very  attempts  againft  her 
tionour  to  which  (he  expreffes  fo  much  repugnance  ? — His  attempts 
■were  of  the  grofTeft  nature  ;  and  previous  to,  and  during  thofe  at* 
tempts,  he  endeavoured  to  intimidate  her  by  ftemnefs.  tie  puts  on 
the  mailer  too  much,  to  win  upon  her  as  the  lover.  Can  affection  be 
kindled  by  outrage  and  infult  ?  Surely,  if  her  pafHons  were  capable 
of  being  awakened  in  his  favour,  during  fuch  a  perfecution,  the  cir-> 
cumftance  would  be  capable  of  an  interpretation  very  little  confiftenC 
with  that  delicacy-  the  author  meant  to  give  her.  The  other  alteni»- 
dve  is,  that  (he  nuurried  him  for 

**  The  gilt  coach,  and  dappled  Fbnders*  marcs.  ** 
Indeed,  the  excedive  humility  and  gratitude  exprelTed  by  herfelf  and 
ber  parents  on  her  exaltation,  (hews  a  regard  to  nmk  and  riches  beyond 
the  jvift  meafure  of  an  independent  mind.  The  pious  Goodman  An^ 
drews  (hould  not  have  thought  his  virtuous  daughter  fo  infinitely  be« 
neath  her  Ucentious  mafter,  who,  after  all,  married  her  to  gratify  his 
bwn  pafKons.  *     Introd.  p.  Ixiii. — Ixvi. 

The  firft  part  of  this  work,  which  concludes  with  the  mar- 
riage of  the  heroine,  was  written  in  three  months ;  and  was 
founded,  it  fecms,  on  a  real  (lory  which  had  been  related  to 
Richard(bn  by  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance.  It  was  follow- 
ed  by  a  fecond  part,  confeflcdly  very  inferior  to  the  firft,  and 
was  ridiculed  by  Fielding  in  his  Jofepn  Andrews ;  an  offence  for 
which  he  was  never  forgiven. 

Within  eight  years  after  the  appearance  of  Pamela,  Richard- 
fon's  reputation  may  be  faid  to  have  attained  its  zenith,  by  the 
fucccffivc  publicarion  of  the  volumes  of  his  Clarifla.     Wc  have 

freat  plea(ure  in  laying  before  our  readers  a   part  of  Mrs  Bar- 
auld's  very  judicious  obfervadons  upon  this  popular  and  origi- 
nal performance*     After  a  flight  iketch  of  the  ilory,  (he  cS>- 

ferves, 

•  The  plot,  as  we  have  feen,  is  fimple,  and  no  underplots  interfere 
with  the  main  defjgn — No  digreffioos,  no  epifodes.  It  is  wonderful 
that,  without  thefe  bdps  of  'common  writers,  he  could  fupport  a  work 
•f  fuch  length.    With  Oarifia  k  begins^— with  ChriiSi  it  endsf    We 

do 


j90^  RicbardfonV  Life  and  Corn^ndenai  t)r 

do  not  come  upon  unexpeSed  adventures  and  wonderful  recognitions^ 
bj  quick  turns  and  furprifes  :  We  fee  her  fate  from  afar,  as  it  were 
through  a  long  avenue,  the  gradual  approach  to  which,  without  ever  loU 
ing  fight  of  the  obje£l,  has  more  of  fimplicity  and  grandeur  than  the  moft 
cunning  labyrinth  that  can  be  contrived  by  art.  In  the  approach  to 
the  modem  country  feat,  we  are"  made  to  catch  traniiently  a  fide-view 
of  it  through  an  opening  of  the  trees,  or  to  burfl  upon  it  from  a  fud<- 
den  turning  in  the  road  ;  but  the  old  manilon  ftood  full  in  the  eye  of 
the  traveller,  as  he  drew  near  it,  contemplating  its  turrets,  which  grew 
larger  and  more  difliqf^  every  ftep  that  he  advanced  ;  and  leifurely  fill- 
mg  his  eye  and  his  imagination  with  fUU  increafing  ideas  of  its  magni* 
fimce.  As  the  work  advances,  the  chara£lef  rifcs ;  the  difb^U  it 
deepened  ;  our  hearts  are  torn  with  pity  and  indignation  ;.  burfts  of 
grief  fucceed  one  another,  till  at  length  the  mind  is  compofed  and 
harmonized  with  emotions-  of  milder  furrow ;  we  are  calmed  into  refig- 
nation,  elevated  with  pious  hope,  and  difniiiTed  growing  with  the  con* 
idous  triumphs  of  virtue.  *    Introd.  p.  Ixxxiii.  Ixxxiv. 

She  then  makes  feme  excellent  remarks  on  the  condu£l  of  the 
(lory,  and  on  the  chara£lers  that  enliven  it ;  on  that  of  the  he* 
roine,  fbe  obfcrves, 

<  In  one  inflance,  however,  ClarifTa  certainly  fins  againft  the  delicacy 
of  her  character,  that  is»  in  allowing  herfelf  to  be  made  a  (how  of  to 
the  loofe  companions  of  Lovelace  :     But,  how  does  her  chara£ler  rifet 
when  we  come  to  the  more  diflrefsful  fcenes  ;  the  view  of  her  horror^ 
when,  deluded  by  the  pretended  relations,  (he  re-enters  the  fatal  houfej' 
her  temporary  infanity  after  the  outrage,  in   which  (he  fo  affedingly 
holds  up  to  Lovelace  the  licenfe  he  had  procured,  and  her  dignified 
behaviour  when  (he  firft  fees  her  ravi flier,  after  the  perpetration  of  his 
crune.     What  finer  fubje£i  could  be  prefented  to  the  painter,  than  the 
prifon  fcene,  where  flie  is  reprefented  kneeling  amidft  the  gloom  and 
horror  of  the  difinal  abode ;  illuminating,  as  it  were,  the  dark  chamber* 
her  face  reclined  on  her  cro(red  arms,  her  white  garments  Boating  round 
her  in  the  negligence  of  woe  ;  Belford  contemplating  her  with  refpeft- 
fiil  commiieration :    Or,  the  fcene  of  calmer,  but  heart-piercing  for- 
row,  in  the  interview  Colonel  Morden  has  with  her  in  her  dying  mo- 
ments f     She  is  reprefented  fallen  into  a  (lumber,  in  her  elbow-chair, 
leaning  on  the  widow  Lovick,  whofe  left  arm  is  around  her  neck ;  one 
£uled  cheek  reiling  on  the   good  woman's  bofom,  the  kindly  warmth 
of  which  had  overfpread  it  with  a  faintifh  fiufh,  the  other  pale  and 
hollow,  as  if  aheady  iced  over  by  death ;  her  hands,  the  bluenefs  of 
the  veins  contrafUng  their  whitenefs,  hanging  lifelefsly  before  her,  the 
widow's  tears  dropping  unfelt  uppn  her  face — Colonel  Morden,  with 
kis  arms  folded,  gazing  on  Her  in  (Uence,  her  coffin  juft  appearing  be- 
hind a  fcrecn.     What  admiration,  what  reverence  does  the  author  in- 
^Kie  us  with  for  the  innocent  fufferer,  the  fufierings  too  of  fuch  a  pe* 
culiar  nature! 

'  There  is  fon^ething  in  virgin  purity,  to  which  the  imagination  wil- 
t^j  ptyt  homage*    In  all  ageS|  fomething  faintly  has  been  attached 


$(^  tUohardfimV  Lift  dnd  C^MJ^Mkfict.  Oft* 

to  the  idea  of  unUettiHIied  cliaftity  ;  but  it  was  refei^d  fot  Ricli^u^&n 
to  overcome  all  circumilances  of  difhonbar  and  dHgrace,  atid  to  thro# 
ft  fplendour  round  the  violated  virgin^  rtiore  radiant  than  fhe  poflefled 
in  her  firft  bloom.  He  has  drawn  the  triumph  of  mental  chaftity  ;  he 
has  drawn  it  uncontaminated,  untamifhed,  and  incapable  of  mingling 
#ith  pollution. — ^The  fcenes  which  follow  the  death  of  the  heroine^ 
txfaibit  grief  in  an  affedHng  variety  of  forms,  as  it  is  modified  |)y  th6 
chara£ters  of  different  furvivors.  They  run  into  confiderable  length, 
but  we  have  been  fo  deeply  interefted,  that  we  feel  it  a  relief  to  hav^ 
Our  grief  drawn  off,  as  it  were,  by  a  variety  of  fluices,  and  we  are 
glad  not  to  be  difmifled  till  we  have  fhed  tears,  even  to  fatiet  j.  * 
Introd.  p.  xciii.''— xcvii. 

This  criticifm  we  think  is  equally  judicious  and  refined  ;  and 
tire  could  eafily  prolong  this  extraft,  in  a  ftyle  not  at  all  infeiior. 
With  regard  to  the  morality  of  the  work,  Mrs  Barbauld  is  very 
indignant  at  the  notion  of  its  being  intended  to  exhibit  a  rare  in- 
ftance  of  female  chaftity.  After  alluding  to  the  circumflancesy 
in  ClarifTa's  (ituarion,  that  would  have  made  any.  failure  in  that 
particular  altogether  Inexcufable,  (he  fays, 

^  It  is  abfura,  therefore,  in  Lovelace  to  fpeak  of  trying  her  chaf* 
tity ;  and  the  author  is  not  free  from  blame,  in  favouring  the  idea  that 
luch  redibince  had  any  thing  in  it  uncommon,  or  peculiarly  merito- 
Hou8.  But  the  real  moral  of  Clarifla  is,  that  virtue  is  triumphant  in 
fevery  fituation  ;  that  in  circumflances  the  mofl  painful  and  degrading,  in 
k  pnfon,  in  a  brothel,  in  grief,  in  diilra6lion,  in  defpair,  it  is  fUU  love* 
ly,  ibill  conmianding,  flill  the  obje£^  of  our  veneration,  of  our  fondeft 
^edions. — The  novelift  that  has  produced  this  efftiSl,  has  performed 
hi&  office  weU ;  and  it  is  immaterial  what  particular  maxim  is  feleded 
under  the  name  of  a  moral,  while  fuch  are  the  reader's  feeHngs.  If 
bur  feelings  are  in  favour  of  virtue,  the  novel  is  virtuous ;  if  of  vice, 
the  novel  li  vicious.  *    tnlrod,  p.  ci.  cii. 

She  objeflsi  with  fome  reafon,  to  the  number  of  interviews 
wKich  Clarifla  is  rcprefented  to  have  had  with  Lovelace  after  Ac 
cataftrophe ;  and  adds,  ^  If  the  reader,  on  cafually  opening  the 
book,  can  doubt  of  any  fcene  between  them,  whether  it  pafies 
before  or  after  the  outrage^  that  fcene  is  one  too  much. ' — ^The 
charaAer  of  Lovelace,  ihe  thinks,  is  very  much  of  a  fancy  piece  i 
and  affirms,  that  our  national  manners  do  not  admit  of  the  ex« 
iflence  of  an  original.  If  he  had  been  placed  in  France,  (he  ob- 
ferves,  and  his  gallantries  diref^d  to  married  women,  it  might 
have  been  more  natural  \  •  but  in  England  Lovelace  would  hayc 
been  run  through  the  body,  long  before  he  had  feen  thfe  face  of 
Clarifla  or  Colonel  Morden. ' 

Mrs  Barbauld  gives  us  a  copiottt  account  of  the  praifc  and  ad- 
miration that  poured  in  upon  the  author  from  all  quarters,  oti 
the  publication  of  this  cxtradrdiiliry  work :    He  Was  overwhelm- 
ed 


ed  with  complimentary  letters,  mefl[^ge$,  ahd  vIGts^  But  we  att 
moQ  gratified  with  the  enthufiafm  Si  one  of  his  female  corref- 
pondcnts,  Who  tells  hlth  that  Ihe  Is  vety  forty  *  that  he  was  not 
i  ivomafti  and  bled  with  the  means  of  (tuning  as  Clariila  did ; 
for  a  perfon  capable  of  drawing  fuch  a  charadier,  woiild  certain- 
ly be  able  to  aft  in  the  fame  manner,  if  in  a  like  Jituation  ! ' 

After  Clarifla,  at  ah  interval  of  about  five  years,  appeared  his 
Sir  Charles  Grandifon.  Ubon  this  Work,  alfo,  Mrs  Qarbauld 
has  made  many  excellent  obiervations,  and  pointed  out  both  its 
blemiflies  and  beauties,  with  a  very  delicate  and  difccming  hand. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  ehter  upon  this  difquifition  :  we 
add  only  the  following  acute  paragraph. 

<  Sir  Cbarlesk  as  a  Crmflian,  was  not  to  fight  a  duel ;  yet  he  wal 
to  be  recogmfed  as  the  finifhed  gentlemah,  and  could  not  be  allowed 
to  want  that  moil  elTential  part  of  the  chara6ter,  the  deportment  of  a 
nan  of  honour,  courage  and  fpirit.  And,  in^  order  to  exhibit  his  fpl«> 
lit  and  courage,  it  was  neceflary  to  bring  them  into  adlion  by  adven^- 
tures  and  rencounters.  His  firfl  appearance  is  in  the  refcue  of  Mifs 
Byron,  a  meritorious  a^on,  but  one  which  muft  necefikrily  expofe  him 
to  a  challenge.  How  muft  the  author  untie  this  knot  ?  He  makes  him 
fo  very  good  a  fwordfman,  that  he  is  always  capable  of  difarming  his 
adversary  without  endangering  either  of  their  lives.  But  are  a  man's 
priodples  to  depend  on  the  fcience  of  his  fencing-mafter  ?  Every  one 
cannot  have  the  fkill  of  Sir  Charles ;  every  one  cannot  be  the  Beft 
fwordsnian  \  and  the  man  whofe  fiudy  it  is  to  avoid  fighting,  is  not 
qvite  fo  likely  as  another  to  be  the  bed.  *    Introd.  p.  cxxrii.  cKxviii. 

Befides  his  great  works,  Richardfon  publifhed  only  a  paper  in 
die  Rambler  (the  97th) ;  an  edition  of  ^fop's  Fables,  with  Re« 
fle£Hons  ;  and  a  volume  of  Familiar  Letters  for  the  ufe  of  per* 
ions  in  inferior  fituadons.  It  was  this  latter  work  which  gave 
occaCon  to  Pamela :  It  is  excellently  adapted  to  its  obje£l,  and 
we  think  may  be  of  fingular  ufe  to  Mr  Wirdfworth  and  his 
friends,  in  their  great  fcheme  of  turning  all  our  poetry  into  the 
language  of  the  common  people.  In  this  view,  wc  recommend 
it  very  earncftly  to  their  confideration. 

There  is  littk  more  to  be  faid  of  the  tranfaftions  or  events  ol 
Richardfon's  life.  His  books  were  pirated  by  the  Dublin  book- 
fellers  :  At  which  he  was  very  angry,  and  could  obtain  no  re* 
drefs.  He  correfpohded  with  a  great  number  of  females  \  and 
gradually  withdrew  himfelf  from  the  fatigues  of  bufinefs  to  his 
country  refidence  at  Farfon's  Green  \  where  his  life  was  at  laft 
terminated  in  1761 »  by  a  ilroke  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  fe- 
Tcnty-two. 

His  moral  charader  was  in  the  higheft  degree  exemplary  and 
amiable.  He  was  temperate,  indufiriousi  and  upright  \  punctual 
and  honourable  in  all  hi;»  dealingis ;  and  with  a  kindnefs  of  heart, 

*  and 


$1  .VikhMon*s  Lifi  and  Corn/pof$i^  Oft. 

and  a  libenlity  and  generofity  of  difpofitbn,  that  muft  ha?e  made 
him  a  very  general  favourite,  even  if  he  had  never  acquired  any- 
literary  di(lin£iion« — He  had  a  confiderable  (hare  of  vanity,  and 
was  obferved  to  talk  more  willingly  on  the  fubjedl  of  his  own 
works  than  on  any  other.  The  lownefs  of  his  original  fituation^t 
and  the  latenefs  of  his  introduftion  into  polite  fociety,  had  given 
to  his  manners  a  great  ihynefs  and  referve ;  and  a  confcioulhefs 
of  his  awkwardne^  and  his  merit  together,  rendered  him  fome-« 
what  jealous  in  his  intercourfe  with  perfons  in  more  confpicuous 
fituations,  and  made  him  require  more  courting  and  attention, 
than  every  one  was  difpofed  to  pay.  He  had  high  notions  of 
parental  authority,  and  does  not  (eem  always  quite  ^tisfied  with 
the  ihare  of  veneration  which  his  wife  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
(hew  for  him.  He  was  particularly  partial  to  the  fociety  of  fe-* 
males ;  and  lived,  indeed,  as  Mrs  Barbauld  has  exprefled  it,  in  a 
flower-garden  of  ladies.  Mrs  Barbauld  will  have  it,  that  this 
was  in  the  way  of  his  profeilion  as  an  author ;  and  that  he  fre« 
quented  their  (ociety  to  ftudy  the  female  heart,  and  inftru£^ 
himfelf  in  all  the  niceties  of  the  female  charafter.  From  the  tc«- 
aor  of  the  correfpondence  now  before  us,  however,  we  are  more 
inclined  to  believe,  with  Dr  Johnfon,  that  this  partiality  was  ow- 
ing to  his  love  of  continual  fuperiority,  and  that  he  preferred  the 
converfation  of  ladies,  becaule  they  wet*e  more  lavifli  of  their 
admiration,  and  more  eafily  engaged  to  defcant  on  the  perplexi- 
ties of  Sir  Charles,  or  the  diftrefles  of  Clariffa.  His  dole  ap- 
plication to  bufinefs,  and  the  fedentary  habits  of  a  liter^  life, 
had  materially  injured  his  health :  He  loved  to  complain,  as  molt 
invalids  do  who  have  any  hope  of  being  liftened  to,  and  fcarcely 
writes  a  letter  without  fome  notice  of  his  nervous  tremors,  his 

fiddinefs  and  catchings.     ^  I  had  originally  a  good  conflitution,  * 
c  fays  in  one  place,  ^  and  hurt  it  by  no  intemperance,  but  that 
of  application. ' 

In  prefenting  our  readers  with  this  imperfeft  fummary  of 
Mrs  Barbauld's  biographical  diffcrtation,  we  have  difcharged  by 
far  the  mod  pleafing  part  of  our  taflc  ;  and  proceed  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  correfpondence  which  it  introduces,  with  con^ 
fiderable  hcavinefs  of  fpirit,  and  the  mod  unfeigned  reluftance. 
The  letters  are  certainly  authentic ;  and  they  were  bought,  we 
have  BO  doubt,  for  a  fair  price  from  the  legal  proprietors :  but 
their  publication,  we  think,  was  both  improper  and  injudicious) 
as  it  can-only  tend  to  lower  a  very  refpeftablc  charafter,  with- 
out communicating  any  gratification  or  inftruAion  to  others. 
We  arc  told,  indeed,  in  the  preface,  *  that  it  was  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr  Richardfon's  defining  years,  to  fele£t  and  arrange 
the  colle£lion  from  which  this  publication  has  been  made  ^  and 
ihat  be  always  looked  forward  to  their  publicatioii  mt  fome  dif« 

tant 


taut  peried  } '  nay,  *  that  be  was  not  •  without  ^pu^bts. of  "pulf* 
lifting  tbem  in  his  lifetime ;  and  that,  after  hi^  dea^i.thcy  rje- 
nuined  in  the  hands  of  his.  Uft  furviving. daughter^  ,Mpoa ,\(fho(e 
deceafe  they  becaipe  the  property  of  his  graodchildi^eni  and 
were  purchafed  from  tneai  at  a  very  liberal  price  by  Mr  Philips.  * 
We  have  oo  doubt  that  what,  Mrs  Barbau.Id  has  here  dated  to 
the  pubUcy  was  ftated  to  her  by  her  employers  :  but  we  canngt 
read  any  one  volume  of  the  letrers,  without  being  fatisfied  that 
the  idea  of  fuch  a  publicatipn  could  only  come  intp  the  mind  o£ 
Richardfon,  after  his  judgement  was  impaired  by  the  infirmi- 
ties of  *  declining  years^'  and  we  haye  obferved  fome  paflages 
in  thoCe  which  are  now  publiflied,  that  feeo)  to  prove  fumciently 
bis  own  confcioufoefs  pif  the  impropriety  of  fuch  an  expofure, 
and  the  abfence  of  any  idea  of  giving  them  to  the  world.  In 
the  year  1755,  ^^^ti  nine  tenths  of  the  whole  coUedion  muft 
have  been  completed,  we  find  him  exprefling  himfelf  in  thefe 
words  to  his  friend  Mr  Edjivards : 

*  I  am  employ iDg  myfelf  at  pr^fent  in  looking  over  and  forting  and 
da£Sog  my  correfpoadences  and  other  papers.  This,  when  done»  will 
amofe  roc,  by  reading  over  again  a  very  ample  correfpondencet  and  in 
oompanng  the  fentiments  of  my  correfpondents,  at  the  time,  with  the 
prefeoty  and  improving  from  both.  The  many  letters  and  paperg'I 
flail  dcftroy  will  make,  an  executor's  work  the  eafier ;  and  if  any  of  nry 
fneods  6t^rt  their  lettecs  to  be  returned »  they  will  be  readily  come  Ut 
for  that  purpofe.  Othcrwife  they  will  amafe  and  dirndl  ny  ttUifrek^ 
and  teach  them  to  honour  their  fiither's  friends  m  tbeir  clojits  fOr  the 
£ivourt  don< bim. '    Vol.  HI.  p.  113.  114.  i.     ; 

Accordingly,  they  remained  in  the  clofet  till  the  death  of  the 
lafi  of  hit  children ;  and  then  the  whole  coilcftion  is  purchafed 
by  a  bookfeiler,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  .an  editor,  who  fiads 
it  expedient  to  fnpprefs  two  thirds  of  it !    '     • 

Thofe  who  have  looked  into  the  volumes  in  qaellion,  will  be 
at  nolofs  to  comprehend  the  reafoas  of  the  unqualified  ropr^ 
henfion  we  ar«  inclined  to  beftow  on  the^tr  publication :  fforthic 
information  of  thofer  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity^of  fddinv 
them,  we  may  obferve  that,  fb  f^r  from  containing  any  view  •! 
the  literature,  the  politics,  or  manners  of  the  times— any  smetf- 
dotes  of  the  eminent  and  extraordinary  perfonages  to  whom'tbe 
author  had  accefs— or  any  pieces  of  eleganfcompofition,  refined 
criticifm,  or  interefting  narrative,  they  confift  almoft'  (ntirelpdf 
compKmems  and  minute  criticifms  on  his  novels,  a  detail  oJf  hia 
ailments  and  domefttt:  concerns,  and'fome  tedious  pmttlin^'^f- 
putationb  with  his*  female  correfpondentd,  upon  the  duties  of 
#ivc«  and  children  |  the  whole  fo-  loaded -with  girofs  and  nsoi- 
proodflfllteirjr,  as  to  ^be  ridiculous  at :  the  ^yfifSt^  and  difgnftini; 


''^  iCIchardfbnV  L^t  and  CorreJ^nience.  OSt- 

In  ftie  repetition.     Coiiipliments  and  the  novels  form  Indeed  the 

'ifj^jitBs'of  the  wbtile  cotfefpondence  :  we  meet  with  the  diVuIe 

'Ctatllfa,  atid  the  more  divine  Sir  Ctiartes,  in  every  page,  aiid 

:bmoTous  raptures  and  fupplica- 

rain  demand  the  conrerfion  of 

ftOration  of  Clementina.     Even 

ot  the  (fircfl  fubjeft  of  the  cof- 

rrtal  atlufions,  and  fettle  moft  dE 

It  quotation.     In  (hort,  the  Cla- 

itures  df  this  congregation  ;  and 

to  their  language  upon  all  occa- 

evcr  did  to  that  of  the  Bible. 

apln,  which  are   tiucrcbangfcl 

tremeiv  hyperbolical  as  to  be  lu- 

e  ex£efiitcly  fatigiiinp; 

t  verttuVfe  to  fay  much  in- favour 

.  of  the  colIe£l'iQn  ihe  was  employed  to  ulh«  into  the  worh),  '^has 

ventutCd,  however,  to  obfetve^  '  that  rflthing  rends  to  ftto^gly 

to. place  u»  in  the  midlt  of  the  generations  that  aie  paft,  as  a 

.pcTufalof  their  correfpcndencci  and  that  to  have  their  lettcr^^ 

■2nd  their  very  handwriting  before  ouc  eyes,  gives-a  more  intimate 

-feelinK  of  their  exillence,   than' any  other   DBcmorial  of  tJiera.  * 

'The  obfervation  is  uii,quel\ionabIy  jull  ^  but  the  wiiter  »f  it  cer- 

.tftinjf  coul4-uotbe4Knoia,nt)  that  the  intcreilto  which  (he  alludcs- 

^iseotiFely  of-a  fecondaty  natuie,  and  dttpaixlealtggcthQr  upon  tlie 

ehanflerof  thofc  whofc  evidence  iftthas.'f^Tiltingiy  itKaUedlo 

■a.     AlmtWl  any  meoHorial  of  great  and  celebrated  parfon»ra  ac- 

!cept8blc;  and  we  grafp  eagerly  at  every  triAe  which' may  ensUe 

.ua  to  form  a  lively  conception  of  them  u  indiridvalSf  or  to 

conneft  a  private  chara£ter  with  their. public  fame.     Bat  we 

iMettiflarilf  care  very  little  about  the  pa(t  eiiftenCe  of  thofe  ivbo 

-^re  never  filled  anyplace  in  our  imaginatioo^  and  attach  oo 

-valnortoanordlitary  cpiftlet  merely  becaufe  the  writer  bae  been 

;lwlf  a-eenttiryia.hi9-grave.     The  corrcfpondcace  befote  va,  with 

^»  very  few  exceptions,  feems  to  have  no  greater  claiot  to  the  u- 

temion  of  the  pitblic,  than  mi^ht  be  nude  for  the 'private  cat- 

:prffpd«nce  of  an.yigLVcn  fet  of  petfons  in  the  middliiig:  raaka- 

!o{  Itfe  r  nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  eafy  to  coUef)  an  eq«al  nuni- 

jber  of  -well  ipelled  ^er«,  vith  fo  little  variety  of  fut>jed,  aiul 

ifb  little  wnuGiig  anecdote.    We  ftall  endoavoir  toigrve  out 

KwierB  an  idea  of  theeoatents  oi  thefe  fix  vohimet. 

The  firftfcrtcH  of  lettcra  isfrom  Aar«Q  Hillt  a  poet-oT- fonoe 
-aotorfetjr  in  bis  day  ^  bnt,  if  wemay  judge  from  fha(e  epiftlw* 
;ttTei7bad  tsontpofei  in' profe.  Theoply  anafinetbii^i  we 
.June  met  wiUi  in  thit  volume  of  hi*  inditing,  a^W  pr«4t£Moa- 


of  his  (^wn  jgtczt  ^amfi  and  of  the  j^eedydownfal  of  ?opc'S|; 
and  hi^  (cbeme  for  maling  ilnglilh  ^ine  ot  a  fuperior.  quality  t^ 
any  that  can  be  imported.  OrPope  lie,fay8>  that  .he  died  '  to 
the  ttane  of  fus  popularity }  and  that  it  arofe  pri^inally  Qnlj 
from  meditated  httle  perfonal  afliduitiesi  and  a  certain  hla(l4<rjf 
fyfxll  9/ puijuif/^mfiht'*    And  a  Jittlc  after-^ 

*  ^ut  reft  his  njciDory  in  peace  !     tt  will  ycry  rarejy  he  djfturhcd  by 
xhfiX  time  be  himfelf  is  afbes.     It  is  pleafapt  to  obferve  the  judice  (^  . 
forced. &riie  ;,ihe  lets  down  thofe,  at  once,  who,  got  tbemfclves  pu(h^ 
upward  ;  and.Kftt  none  abofe  the  fear  of  fallinc^  but  a  few  who  ^evcr 
teazed  h^r*    ' 

■  What  Ihe  intends  t^  do  with  mtf  the  'Lord  knows  !  ' 

Vol.  I.  p.  107.   ' 

In  another  place  he  adds,  •  For  my  part,  'I  am  i^trtid  to  bt 
popatar,  I. fee  fo  many  who  write  to  the  Irving,  and  dcfcrvc  not 
to  live,  that  I  cpntcnt  myfelf  with  a  refurretlipn  when  dead  ;  ' 
and  after  lamentiqg  the  unpopularity  of  lome  of  his  writings,  he 
fays,  *  'But  there  w//  arifc  a  time  in  whjch  they  will  be  fcen  ift 
a  f^r  dWereni  light.  I  know  it  on  a  furer  hope  than  that  ot 
vairiry.'  *  The  wine  projefl  which  is  detailed  in  many  pagesr^ 
requires  00  notice.  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  adulation  with  which 
Richardfon  was  incenfed  by  all  his  correfpondents,  we  infert  tl\cv 
fvllo;wing  fentences : 

*  Where  will  your  wonder«  end  ?  or  how  could  I  be  able  to  ezprefa 
the  joy  ft  gives  me  to  difcern  your  genius  rifing  with  the  grace  and 
bokbcfii  ii  a  pillar!  ^c.  Go  on,  dear  Sir^  (I  fee  you  wiQ  4in4 
mnk)  to  diann  and  captivate  the  world,  and  force  a  fcribbling  race  to 
karo  and  praAKe  one  rare  virtue— ^o  be  pleafed  with  what  di^pacet 
them.  '-*^  There  is  a  manner  (fo  beyond  the  matter,  .eztraocdinsry  mk 
myt  too  as  that  is)  in  whatever  yau.tay  or  do,  that  aiakesit  an  impoC- 
fibuity  t»  fpcttk  thoie  (cntimenia  which  it  is  equally  in^poffibk  nol  t^ 
cooceive  in  reverence  and  affcdioo  for  your  g<K>diief8.*'  - 

lo  allufion  to  the. prpmife  of  Sir  Charles,  he  (^ys — 

*  I  «n  gneatlypleakd  at  the  hint  you  gave  of  a  defigu  to  niie  an- 
other  Alps  up9Q.this  Appeuninc  :  we  can  n^ver  tec  too  onany  ^f  h^ 
wodu  who  has  op  equal  in  his  labours.  * 

ThcCe.p^flages,  we  bcliejv^,.  will  fatisfy  moil rea/lera^  hut  thpip 
who  have  any  xlefixe  to  fee  .more,  may  turn  ifp  ai^y  p;)ge  inihc 
volume:  It  may  be  of  feme  ufe,  perhaps,  as  a^great  commoiv- 
piacc  for  the. materials  of  *  (oft. dedication*  ^ 

^tcr  the  letters  from  Hill>  there  is  arie  irxun  ^i^hpp  W2ir})i)i> 
too,  which  has  up  rccommendatipnt^ut  his  nan^^  and.!^\or 
.(even  fypcp^Mr  Sttah^  the  priiftcr,  .which  are  verj  fixngle,  .^ 
.if^nate  aivd  /m^i^ing,  biat  cojotaio  OQ^i.qg  whapetfi^ry.dl^u^ 
.lA  rcfpiea  ^  ,<;propolition  or  ju}fprmauou,^tha^  .q^i'jft^tlc,^^^^ 
rip  f|ic  atteatioaof  the  public.    It  jW^v^y  jprogcr .  a^^a^wcfl 

C  a         •'  -   •  -        (^^ 


gfS  Kclnrdioi^fi  Life  mtd^Cot^^  *0i3l, 

for  Mr  Strahan  to  write  fticli  lettcii  to'Hs'  fnefid"^  but  it  wai 
)no|t  abfurd  and  imp^oppr  ro  publifli  tlietti:  '  In  tMs  tolumc 
there  arc  not  more  than  two  or'thrte  letters  frbnx  Rtcihardfon  ; 
and'  thcfe  feem  very  tt)Uch  in  the  taftc  of  the  poet  to  ^hom  they 
are  addrefled. 

.  The  fecond  volume  begins  with  fome  letters  from  the  author  of 
the  Night  Thoughts,  wtitten,  however,  as  the  editor  acknow- 
ledges, in  the  decline  of  his  genius.  They  are  devo.ut  and  feii- 
.c>U9»  but  affefted  and  hyperbolical  about  trifles.  He  outdoes  al<- 
jnoft  alt  his  competitors  in  the  extravagance,  and,  we  might 
fa]r,  the  indecency  of  his  6attpy.  He  tells  Richardfon  *  to  con- 
tinue, by  his  condud,  to  convince  the  hypercritics  that  Sir 
Charles  is  by  no  raeans  drawn  beyond  the  life  ^  *  that  be  b /  a 
•peculiar  inftrument  of.  Providence  adjufted  to  the  exigence  of 
the  times  :  *  and  adds^  ^  as  I  look  upon  you  as  an  inftrument  of 
Providenqe^  I  likewife  look  upon  you  as  a  fure  heir  !of  a  double 
immortality.  When  our  language  fails,  one  indeed  may  ceafc^ 
but  the  failure  of  the  heaveiis  and  the  earth  will  put  no  perioa 
to  the  other.  Happy  is  the  man  whofe  head  has  fecured  him 
one  immortajity,  and  whofe  heart  entitles  him  to  the  other  \  * 
.  The  next  ferics  of  letters  is  from  Mifs  Fielding,  who  wrote 
David  Simple^  and  Mifs  Collier,  who  aflifted  in  writing  The  Cry. 
.What  modern  reader  knows  apy  thing  about  the  Cry,  or  David 
Simple  ?  And  if  the  elaborate  performances  of  thefe  ladies 
have  not  been  thought  worthy  of  public  remembrance,  what 
likelihood  is  there  that  their  private  and  confidenti^  letters  (hould 
be  entitled  to  any  notice  ?  They  contain  nothing,  indeed,  that 
<:zn  be  interefting  to  any  defcriptioa  of  readers,  and'  only  prove 
•that  Hichardfon  wa«  indulgent  and  charitable  to  them,  and  that 
their  gratitude  was  a  little  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  flattery. 

The  letters  of  Mrs  Pilkington  and  of  Colley  Cibbcr  appear  to 
us  to  be  ftill  Icfs  worthy  of  publication.     The  former  teems  to 
have  been  a  profligate,  filly  aftrcfs,  reduced  to  beggary  ih  her 
•old  age,  and  diftrcflcd  by  the  niifconduft  of  her  HI  educated 
children.     The  companionate  heart  of  Richardfon  led  him  to 
pity  and  relieve  her*,  and  (he  repays  him  with  paltry  adula- 
tion, and  interlarded,  in  the  bomballic  ftyle  of  the  green  room, 
^ith  dhmiatic  nrifq^otations  mifapplied.     Of  the  letters  of  Cib- 
ber  Mrs  B.  fays  that  *  they  (hew  in  every  line  the  man  of  wit 
and  the  man  of  the  world. '    We  are  forry  to  difTent  from  fo 
refpefiable  an  opinion  5  but  the  letters  appear  to  us  in  every  rc- 
iped  contemptible  and  difgufting,  without  one  fpark'of  wit  or 
genius  of  any  fort,  and  bearing  all  the  traces  of  vanity, '  impu- 
oence,  affedation  arfd'fuperarxntiafted  debauchery,  trhicK  might 
liaTO'bccii  expc^l^d  fr6m  the  author.     His  firft*  cptftle  is  to 

-  Mra 


|80|;  RicbardfonV  JLj/i  W  Cofr^f^^nd^il  ft 

Ifn  PUktiigtoB  (fot  the  edkttr  haslmore  ihte-cfnce  fatouced  ut 
with  letters  that  hate  ao  fort  of  relatioa  to  Richardfoa:  or  ha 
wridngi)  and^fets  off  in  diis  manner  :  *     -  .    .  '.  .     .* 

«  Ima  fW^KToiiie  farce  of  fertvoe !  Wbat  1* '  Is  there  mot&erafb 
of  foil  to  come  then?  I  was  afraid>  fbme  tune  tgo^  yoo  iiad  inid^ 
jam  laft  exic  WcU  I  bnt  wiUioiit  wit  or  coinpliiiieiit«  I  aat  *^laui :  tfl 
bear  you  are  fc  tolerably  alive, '  &&  ^     ^ii 

We  can  fcarcely  concoite  that  this  pitif«ii  flanfr  could  z^^pewi 
to  Mrs  Barbauld  like'  the  {>leaflmtnr  of  a  mah  of  faOMon.  H'li 
letters  to  Riebardfon'  are,  if  ftny  tning,  rathef  more'  defp^cabte. 
After  reading  forfie  of'the-prodP-flKjeti  of  Sir  Charles,  he  w<rtt|(e?(^ 

*  Z ds  !  I  have  not  patience,  till  1  know  what  it  become  ot*  hef*. 

Wby»  rou — ^I  do  noi  know  iAieit  to  call  y6o!^Ah !  Ah  2  yoo  may 
kogfa  Iff  yoo- t^eaftf :  bft  hiyk  wiU  yo»  be  iMe  to  Idok  we  in  iheflM; 
if  the  bdy  fhdnid  e^er  be  able  to^  flicw  Sen  'agatn  f  What  I  pitcoui; 
d  ■  ■  ^'di  dilgraeefal  ^pfckle  'hate  3^00.  plunged  ker' to  ^  For'Ond'f 
kkc  (end  tte  the  fequel^  piH-l  don't  know  yrbat.toJky.i-^  '  }  ..i  1 

The  fdlhswing  (18  an  eniirh  Jitter : .'      :   ^  .    r*  .  :, .  •' 

.  <-  The  ddidoas  meal  I  oadc of  Mifs  Byrod  oa  S^oday  Uft»  buigi* 
irca  aM  ail  appetite  foranqthjor  ilice.  of  kir,,  of  -fronai  the  fpft^fbefprfl 
ike  ia  fierted  -up  tc^  jEbe  jHiblk  tfible*  /  if.  pboat>  fytt .  p'tdock;  toc-nH^fs^jf 
afterQQDa^iOify>t..be^n6oavd9ifq^t,  Mr|..Bro>v9  and  I,  will  ccKx^ai^d 
piddle  upon  a;  bjt  c^oije.  q(  l^r  :,  bpt  pray  Jet,  your  wbolf  .family^  witlf 
Mr»  Bjch^faa  f$  Jthp  b^ad  ^^f  ^hcm,  CQfp&io/or  their  ihare.  ^JThiti 
bir^  will  makbaenx>reapd:pA<:^c  yollras^^^c«   1  •     ,.,     |, 

After  thofe  polite  c^fiJ(ion?»  w^^  havt^  o^c/fhor^.' letter  ^^fij^^ 

Rercr^nd.J^H4Wjr#,.^^,^W'WfW  /^™J5  .P^l -hf?  thcolcgical 
work8^,jand^  loi^  Udi^^,  ajficoi^n^.^iof  jthft,  ?poimci?ior^iioiv  at 
Oxford,  ii^. A 754  fro^n  ^^b^,pfi<^,>9f  .t^r;l(Lj;KfjRW^l4  Mr  Kei^i^fcpe, 
After  thafiTb  w«haiKj,»fciw,U«tffw  froiivK«teidfop.M>Mi(s.Higtt 
moscf  very  kind  .and  fiMmUari  but  4itrtlit<)n  in  .a  gixii(h.aqd,M(Cia( 
ftykt  ittd every; way. nn(i(  tfof,  pAiUicaiioni  '  N0  :feal  &ifln;d,^f 
the  Autboriol)  Clarifl».irb«iki  haine  aUosvcd  tht  iUsff  we  hjswc.ai 
page  240»  Bic  of  this  TOliuiiei'  td  fe^  tbe*ltgbt.>.  ToithisL.istKalK 
joined,  for  what  a'caibiP  •ori  trnde? -  whaa  tpa ete«ti  we 'koow'i^t^  t  i 
correfpondence  between  Mifs  Mulfo  and  Mifs  HighlPorOf  'irhkih 
is  a  gooil'deat  like  ihoft^coMtfeciMlctnces'  We  haire  feen  betriii/een 
yoaiig  fadies-^full  bf  ftnlintntaPfinety  aifd^wbrdyi  oothingnefA 
We  quote  one  fencenel}  tvfliaM^  t)ow:«aaAl^iiiiflVs  of  the*  ye» 
1750  wrote  like  miftS'JioCtheffT%fdw:idaj;>'/;   'i  -  *  *  ■        *  » 

*  Your  charming  epifUe,  your  ten^^ani  aSeflioKatfcr  expfd$p«it '  of 
frieisMip,  gave  my  heart  iaone  deUght  then  it  has  hdfi  t)f  a  long  time. 
Oh  !  asy  dear  Mecky,  rsodd  bhf  wi(k  truth  that  oiir  fouls  are  Mer 
fbobt  how  pleafcd  (hooid'I  be  wtth  anyfelf  l«^how  fweet  the  idea  of  an 
irrcfiftftle-fy Apathy  between'  ift  !• 

f  i^ndfo  you  axe  not  alarmed  neither  for  our  lorely  faTouritCi  nor 

C  I  fill 


40  RicIiaidfonV  'Lift  and'  Cerrefpendaitt.  Oft. 

vnyen  j  At  thr«  time  knowing  KlopSndc,  (he  Io«»  ttiin  ii  h^  Ij^jr 
Ion,  and  thadu  Ood  that  the  hai  not  perGfted.  We  married,  and  I 
am  the  happieft  wife  in  the  world.  Iti  iatat  few  montlu  tt  will  be  (our 
yean  that  I  am  fo  happy,  and  ftill  I  dote  upon  Klopftock  a»  if  be  vai 
mj  bridegrooDv  ■         , 

I   If  -n..  t,.™  —  i...rt.-_j    would  n^  wonder.      If  you  knew 

briefly.  In  faying  he  in  in  all  re- 
I  can  fay  with  all  wifely  mode- 
k  of  my  hufband  ;  I  am  all  raptures 
im  ID  lD»e.  fo  happy  am  I  in  friend' 
tn,  and  fiife  other  women.     How 

ten  by  Richardfon  to  MifsMnlfor 
;e  w  MS  prudently  withdrawn  loon 

deal  01  nii[iute  difqiiifitioh  npon 
lovcls,  delivered  in  a  tmtc  ramb* 
lOugh  frequently  conduced  with 

dare  fay,  were  very  amlifing  to 
the^  will  neither  edify  nor^mufe 
e  as  a  fpecimeti  of  the  tOfic  in 

iet'?,"  1  can't  tell  how  Ihe.doet. 
felf  n((t  moch  about  hi.— '•'  Doe» 
?  "  No,  he  dues  not.  A'nuthcr 
autt  too  p'ngeneroiii  for  SirChartef 
e'li'the  thing:  you  Udtet,  fbmc 
;  and  then,  truly,  it   h  tealine  to 

«»j\^,  Vo\.  la  p.  167:  • 

«n  of  the  correfpoiidcnce  with 

'.^,  letteis   is  dated  Vrpm  Tuh- 

e  on  an  extraiJv 

to  te   Mr  W— /h   at   eighty  fMr 

iber  at  feventy-fcvcn,  bunting  after 

happy  if  they  can  oblain  [he  notice 

luw  ridiculous ! —  _, 

ir«  in  Ic.ve  with  Mifi  Chudleigh. 

Is!)  were  not  jealous  of  him  :  but, 

!hey  had  not,  were  alwaji  for  -jW' 

QgB—for.flie  was  HifsCiodlegK- 

jjr  .Cibber  j  and  all   the   compiny^ 

men  and  wdiucd,  fecmed  \o  think  they  ^ad  an  intereft  in  wTiat  wag  laid, 

and  were  half  ai  well  plcafrd  ai  if  they  had  taid  the'  fpii){tii1y  iliiiigs 

themielvct  ;  and  mighty  well  contenteq,  were   they   to  be  fccond'hmd 

repcatersof  the  pretty  thing!.     But  once  I   faced  the  lanrrat  fqnktcd 

upon  one  of  the  bencn^,  with  a  face,  more  wrinkled  than  ordinary  with 

(lilappQintraent.      **  I  thougbi,  "   faid  I,  *■  you  were  of  the  pafty  A 

the  t"c»-fre«i — ^Mift  Chudleigh  is  ^ooe  Into  the  lea-roum  "— '■  P.hiw  !  " 

''     ■  t        .  faid 


bail  had 4t>f  ■<li»»*(^  oFialtbnfil  ed^icationt  and  of  being, adii)itte<l)u- 
Ip  goodicsmpany  i  but  it  Pi  brypnd'  my  conctfftioo,  iliat  a  man  of  t^ 
Dliljt.  and  who  had  fome  IcarnvQE,  and  who  really  iS  a,  writer,  fhoulfl 
dcfccnd  fo  rtceHivrlj  low  in  ap  h/s  piecei.  Who  qan,  catc  for  any  oT 
tui  people?  A  perian  of  bonoui  tSked  me,  (he  other  day,  what  he 
could  tnHDf  by  laying,  ip  hij  CnveptGa«ien  Jqurnsl,  that  he  had  fol- 
lowed Homer  and  Virgil  in  Ui  Amelia.  I  angered,  that  he  wag  juftv 
fied  in  Cayinj;  fo,  beciufe  be  kiqft<  mean  Cotlmi'k  Virgil'  TrBTctlie^ 
where  (be  wovicd  arc  diabsi  and  the  men  rcoundreli.  ''  Vol.  Vl^ 
f.  IS4I- 

It  ia  Umcntabic  that  fucli  ttiings  Aould  haye  been  written  coup 
fidentially  j  it  was  furcly  unncceflar) 

After  tjie  difniiSal  of:  Mr  Edva 
three  very  beautiful  and  interefting 
the  firft  wife  of  the  celebrated  Cenj- 
Bi  infiaitdy  beyond  anv  thing  elfe  in 
thef  are  indebted  for  ine  cWin  ve 
tifptDg  innoceoce  of  the  brokfnChgl 
or  to  their  Lntriii£c  merit,  we  cannot 
inrert  the  folbwing  accoont  of  her  ci 

<  After  tiiving  fctn  him  two  hours, 
ipg  in  s,  coinpany,  which  never  h^d  bee 
not  fpcsk,  I  could  not  play.;  I  though 
J  law  bun  the  nnt  i»y,  and  the  folkit 
fricnda.  fiut  the  fourth  ^tj  ite,  depart* 
bonr  of  hi^  deputuie  1  He  wnite  fooi 
ceiTcrpondrnn  began  to  be  a  »ery  dilij^ 

Biy  tove  tp  be  fuendlhiy.  t  fpoke  wiih  my  frienda  oF  nothing  bu^ 
Kkpftock,  and  (bowed  hii  Ictt'ert.  They  raillied  M  mc.  and  (aid  I  wii 
wloM,  [failKMlihoin  again,  and  fald  that  lh<y  nraft  haw  a  VOT 
Jnendfi>ipTrri  heart,  irthey  had  no  Idea  of  fViendlhip  to  a  nan  a«  we^ 
ai  to  a  woman.  Tbua  it  contintied  eight  montht,  in  w4iich  time  my 
ftictidi  foDnd  ai  miKh  love.  in'KlbpftocVt  lrItert,A  iti  me.  I  perceived' 
tt  likewifc,  hut  r  would  not  betrtve  I'l.  At'  ttte  fafi  Klopftock  Uii 
plainly  that  he  loved  ;  and  I  ftartled  aa  for  a  wrrmg  thjng.  I  anfweredt 
that  it  waa  oo  loie,  but  friendlliifi,  ai  it  wat  what  '1  ftk  for^im  ;  we 
bad  not  focn  one  another  rnnagh  to  love  (as  If  tOTC  niuft  have  niore 
tiiK  than  friendlhlp  I )  Thia  wm  fincerHy  my  roeaning.  and  I  hid  thh 
meving  tiH  Klopftock  came  again  to  HamburiT*  T^i*  he  <lid  a  yeal- 
■hei  we  had  fecn  one  another  the  firfl  time.  Wt  Ixw,  we  were  frltad^ 
weiorcd;  and  we'believed  that  we  loved;  aqd  a  fhoil  time  after  1 
could  even  uH  Klopftock  that  I  lorrd.  But  we,  were  obliged  to  part 
igain,  and  wait  two  jrara  tot  ov  wrdding.  My  mother  would  not  let 
natry  me  a  Kranger.  I  cbajA  matry  then  without  her  con  ft  nt  men),  aa 
by  ^e  death  af  my  father  my  furtune  depended  not  on  her  j  but  thia 
wai  in  bonib^  idea  for  me  ;  and  thaqk  heaven,  ttt^t  1  havt  prevailed  by 
C  4  fnja*  i 


tcr  pf  pmAwDitj. '  A  wcbncbulr  tnriti,  dcgntif  opreflcd.  LWc 
<ftilj.p(riilcd'»fa)an  pin  oF  ihii  divine  pi«cf,  tnd  am  giraity  dll^btcd 
kilh  wlthi  L  tuw  miL  Sardf  le  b  t  beavenlj  nan.  I  am  Ter^  fcx^ 
nt  good  Seed.  1  thank  foa.  Sir,  for  lotro- 
mer,.  not  left  wortbr  "^  t^T  bodr**  regard. 
1  Tclifiionfljr  eanimadi  it.  *  Vol.  V.  p.  40. 
Mr  Peckard  and  Dr  Hildellf  follow,  i« 
ilation.  Next  come  fcreral  letter!  from 
ton,  inoftly  on  the  fubjc^  of  the  Dublin 
catioA  of  route  wotk^  of  his  owa.  He 
nu  of  ftrong,  coacfc  reofi;,  bmt  eiweniclf 
in  the  publication  of  hi*  fcrmoiv  dram 
g  curioo*  piece  of  fretfulacb. 
I  momlvoa  the  way  \  Wilfop  kept  them  thre^ 
lint*  a  liiii  of  oODtcaiptDoiu  ceafute  of  theim  to 
of  bii  b^ndf.  'Hic  bookCrllcn  d<.rpire  them, 
them,  when  ibe  feafoti  for  fale  ii  over,  or  buiB 
DC.  If  I  had  wrote  igainfl  mr  Saviour,  or 
%u!d  long  ago  have  been  bought,  and  reprii.tetl, 
ar  would  have  now  been  far  advanced  in  hi* 
why  do  I  make  thefe  weak  complaints ,'  I 
ted  to  ferve  the  cinfe  of  God  and  truth,  an^ 
f  (xKcated. ,  I  am  canfidrnt  dfe,  X  ftaff,  ff 
re  it  the  neceflkry  intr*duAion,  fell  it  to  ad^ 
ihaak*  of  ev«y  g<tod  maft  for  ft.  I  triti  thciiD* 
pod,  ud  AM  of  Mf  MHttv,  irhafe  indiffenenec 
e  oe  hM  toacry  oveiiKrts.  '    Vol.  V.  p  1  J4> 

man  tvanOoMr  of  iUdbrndfoa'a  bsoks»  tlica 
<  or  three  duU  complnnenncy  letbara*.  10 

„ ownliiftsty  and  that'sf  his  jrahlicukiBaf 

and  repeatfl  it  aa  the  oeitiion  of  a  oenain  nhiDUler  o£  ilbe  ffofpeli 
flAia*  ha  dMibCBd  not  Dut  that  if  verf  many  patM  of  CtnriCA  were 
Wfce-'fttlim)  In  itac  fiiUe,  they  would  be  peiatcd  dut  as  manifeft 
pMflM  cff  ditiiw  inrpirUion. '  With  all  bis  raoity,  Kkhaidfof 
wvs  M>  piesi  a  man  to  feel  any  thing  but  difgtlli  aa  (well  a  coo* 
pliiMfit  W  this. 

Wa  nnl  meet  «4th  rkree  little  aoMI  fta«r  Ob  }ohaf«ii,  about 
a  ptWAia  Mid  an  iiidn )  asd  the  voluaie  eoocludcs  whb  a  fn^> 
ihent  4(  th*  hiftary  of  Mn  ficaumom.  TetreDoked  from  Sir 
^Inrta  Ofaitdifon-  The  Kxthvoloine,  as  wc  have  already  i^iV- 
mate^,  ii  eKtirdyi  filUd  wiik  the  eortcfpondeaoa  of  Lady  Brack- 
fliai(;h»  from  which  we  do  not  think  ii  ttA:cfriiiy  10.  natake  any  cs. 
trs^f.  iM-bolk  is  confKknbly  incveafcd  \ijfn/imlet  of  a  tcner 
fVom  alMoft  evory  one  of  (he  mrefpondenit  tl^it  hae  beea  enu- 
merated. 

■Atthpugft 


i^ 


n 


.  AJtlbi^h- R'tclvriUao  i^  not  tcfyotifiUe  for  taprc -A^  ;0n» 

fiftU  {mA  of  riM  dulnofs  »h[l»lted  in  AW  c9]U^on'y.  QUI  ttift 

ftawcfitilial  maj  Wjuftlf  Hnptued-ta  UmM  fo-  coofi^erj^le, 

xnithff  whole  is  f«cU>wlf  afTocuue^l  wjth  hisnamft  that  it  would 

berfoTt  of  injitftioc  torake  oiu  final  Jeave  of  hU.worksv  wit^ 

OQt  u&inf  one  gluiot  bacif  eq  thofs  o 

perrormancca,  upon  which  his  reputation 
The  gre»c»calie(j««of  Richatdfon's'r 

iiMb  uapaTBlleled'  mkiutaefa  and  copi 

titei,  anit  in  th«  paine-h«  ukes  VT  maka 

^B«e)r  acquainted  wilh^  omy  pMtic^Ltt 

fiMau«n  of  the  pcrContges  with  whonv  i 

been  the  policy  trf  Atbet  writCfMO-Bfoii 

aeoeWtrj  or-  imprfiflivp,  to  burrjr  offk-ali 

and  to  Mf«Fv0  the  whpls  of  the  (0a4<r^8  : 

■WDtoutf  pafTacdD  in  which  foiTie.  dtci^v^. 

(amit  great  paOion  bnooight  into  a£t\f^. 

Am  we  >rv  only  ^f^aintctl'  with  bheir  c: 

ofcnemonf;  and  that)  a«  we  nmqr  ff< 

cdlicsl  circuni)A»na(i,  ami  tkftfc  i^amc 

ithkk  *!■«  h8»  of'  F9M  f (xvreiM;*  -in  real 

cmrod  iiifth  2»f  )»eUef  of  their  rf  nUt  j,  qni 

as  an  ex^gf^aied  ajid  d^z^Uag  t.Uiflip 

wa  imeialf  m»kc.A,wijt  hf  ;ifi>piiHOtinfW, 

nbM  we  ka«w  haf  bocn   pMpaffti  foi 

Rkhifdfoci,  W  Sipb.ii^vifible,  ir)tatj)e, 

(ItafaAeiM  f»i  h^W  ui^  (<>c  f^'iC^  ^hia; 

M*9f>g.tti4(nt  ^tttethcT  i>  be  iiWticlUns  < 

ibef  it  gr«fiiff  our  putioOty  qf  dir^ppti 

Itidt  the  fpfqpe^  tfcieBefar?,  only^  w«f-f 

mnhs  ^BH-li^rofmcn  of  hlliory,  of  whoft 

we  have  boi  a  Tcry  iiapeifc^  concept  ton 

ittj  a«  r«r  owM(r<V3K  frieMlt  ar^  acquaio 
r)IM(M>a<w(;aT«fiinUiart  M)d  as  to  wbon 
tbe  effc£)B  thai  ^ill  be  ptoiluced  by  ev^ 

jhen.  In  it^iiKTt  Ricutdronis  undoubtedlf  without  aa  e^ualk 
and,  if  wc  t^aoft  Pa  Foe,  without ;  competitor,  we  believe^  U) 
ih{i  wtwlc  hilt((]^y^.  literature-  We  arc  often  fuiauc4,  as  wq 
liitcn  to  he  pn4vi,4^criptions,'  aod  the  repKtttions  of  thofe  lasw 
bUnK  and,  inconclufive  conrerfations,  in  which  fo  inanjr  p^gei  are 
coolumed,  without  any  apparent  progrcfs  in  the  ftory  ;  but,  by 
toeans  of  all  this,  we  get  lo  intimately  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
neterg,  and  fo  impreHed  with  a  perfuaGon  of  their  reality, 
that  when  any  thing  realty  dilaftroiu  or  important  occurs  to  them^ 
we  feel  a^  for  old  friends  and  companions,  aad  are  trrefiftibly  led 

to 


X^  Richat6£<m*i  L^  and Corre^ofkUfui.  ■'  OSL 

to  as  fivdjr  a  c6hcepticm  of  thdr 'fea&tioiis^  ta  if  we  had  been 
ipeC^ators  of  a  real  tranfadion.  '  Hits  we  certttnly  thkik  the  chief 
nerit  of  Ri^ardfbn's  produdMns :  For,  mat  as  his  Imowlodgf 
^f  the  human  ^eait^  and  his  powers  of  pauietic  defcription^  vam 
be  admitted  to  be,  wt  are  of  opifiion  that  he  ittight  have  been 
equalled  inttiofe  particuhrs  by  maBy>  whofe  produdtans  are  in- 
finitely Icfs  interenmg. 
That  Ms  pieces  were  all  intended  to  be  ftridly  moral,  is  indif- 

Jmtable  V  btit  k  is  not  quite  fo  clear,  that  they  will  unifomily  be. 
bund  to  have  this  tendency.  We  have  already;  quoted  fomc  ob- 
ftrvadons  of  M#$  Barbatdd^  ofi  thb  ftibjed,  and  (hall  oidy  add, 
ih  general,  that  there  is  a  dartaiti  aii*  of  irkf6m^  reguhrhy,  gloom- 
fiiefs  and  pedantry,  attached  to  nkoft  of  his  Tirtuous*  enaraftersy 
which  is  apt  t6  iencourage  name  onfohunate  ^^iatto^s  than  the 
ehgaging 'qualities  with  which  hfc  hss  impeded  fome  of  his  vtoU 
bus  oties*  'The  manfion  of  the  Harlowe^;  which;  before  the 
appear^ince  of  Lbvehce^  Is  repre fMted  ^s  the  tibode  of  dossieAle 
leHcity,'  is'  ai  phce  in  which  daylight  ctfn  foartety'  be  fuppdfod 
io  Oiii^';^  atnf  Clarifla,  with  her  fcrupuibus*  deroti^n^^  h«r.irt*i) 
tokrabW  earlf  nfidg,  her  day  divided  intortaflcs,  and  her  quMi-> 
titles  of  needie-Vork  and  difo^etion,  haa  fomething  in  her  ittrueh 
Mft  winning  and  attra£liv6  than  inferior  artift^hav^-  often  «om^ 
iliunidited  to  an  innocent  beiuty  of  feventeen*  The  folemnity 
^nd  liioral  difcburfes  of  Sir  Chades^  his  bt>Ws,  minuets^  <oi»« 
})Iimfents,  and  inrifnoveabte  tranquillity,  ai^  much  nlore  Ukely-to 
exdte  the'^dertfion  than  the  admiration  *o#  a  modern  reader; 
Richardfoii't  good  people,  ih  Oiorr,  are  %ob  Wife^Md  too  form^^ 
ever  td  atppearfn  the  light  6f  deGrable  conKpaniofls,  or  to  elrclM 
in  a  youthful  mind  any  wifh  to  tcfcmWc  thei*.  The  gaiety  of 
aV  his  dharaA^rs  ia  extremefy  girliih  and  My,  and  is  mdch 
more  like  the  prattle  of  fpoiled  children,  than  the  wit  and  plfltt- 
fantry  of  perfons  acquainted  with  the  World.-  The  di^ion 
throughbuti  is  htavy,  vulga^  and  embarrafl^d ;  thou^  the^iate- 
tcft  of  the  tragical  fcencs  is  too' powerful  to  aH^W  us  to  attend 
to  any  inferior  conGderation,  The  novels  of  Rtchardfon,  in 
fiiort,  though  praifed  p^thap^  fbmewhat  beyond  their  meritsi 
wiH  always  be  read  with  admiration,  and  eeftainly  can  never 
Appear  to  greater  ad vantiige  than  when  conthifted  wkh  the  me- 
lancholy farrago  which  is  hetc  entitled  his  CbrrefpobdenGe. 

•  .,1.1.  ,        , 

w  *  *  « 
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*T^HAT  all  wrote  poetry^  the"  learned  and  unlearned^  was  th/^ 
'  ^  compUtat  erea  ot  the  Auguftan  age  :  and  the  art  of  print- 
ing, by  facilitating. die  means  of  circalation  and  the  attaiometi^ 
of  Ikerary  fame^  faao  nnqueftionably  increafed  this  evU.  /U 
preftnt,  bi  almoft  erery  ci?UiEed  country,  poetry  has^be^n  f^ 
tiioltiplicdy  that  judicious  TelcAtons  become  very  clefirable }  aa4 
in  no  cuhhrated  langttage  more,  than  in  that  of  Italyi  becauf^ 
none  has  longer  maintained  itfelf  ^inaltered.  At  thff  ciofe  of 
the  thtrteentb century,  (when  the  learned  toognes  wer^^trupti- 
cd,  the  modern  barbarous  and  unformed)  the  Italjiafi  phoenix 
fprnng  from  the  afhes  of  Roman  literature.  .  Dante,  Cioo^  and 
after  them  Petrarca,  not  only  created  the  poetical  ^tongue  ^ 
thtir  country,  but  brought  it  at  once  to  full  perfrdion :  their 
•writings  are  at  this  day  nearly,  the  fttndard  of  poetical  compoil- 
tion*  Left  rigorous,  than  thofe  of  flpwei  growth,  t\kt  language 
of  Italy  quickly  reached  that  poli(hed  maturity^  which  few  Or 
thers  have  yet  attained.  Our  own  is  aiooog  the  moft  cuttifa^ 
ed ;  bur,  three  centuries  after  the  days  of  Petiaurhi  Waller  la- 
mented its  fiuduatioo. 

*  For  vBo.can  hope,  his  \w  (houki  long 

Live  in  a  daiiy-cba^gVig!  tongue  ?  ^ 

We  wp-ite  in  faod  i  <Hir  bngtiage  grows, 

And,  as  t^e  tide,  our  work  o'trflows. '  , 

The  poets  of;  Italy,  numerous  at  all  times,  hare  continued  to 
write  in  an  u^vasying  tongue  for  upwards  of  6ve  centuries  i  an4» 
though  they  have  left  no  branch  of  poetry  unadorned,  the.  foiy- 
Bcf  and  lyric  mufe  have  been  ^chiefly  cultivated.  Their  infinic/e 
increafe  has  rendered  fele£tions  fo  neceflary,  that  many  havie 
been  publiihed,  though  nope  that  can  be  reckoned  fatisfa£lory  : 
and  we  lament,  that  the  produ£tion  of  Mr  Matbias,  tliough  it 
has  conliderable  merit,  does  not  altogether  fupply  the  deficiency. 
The  editor,  with  a  certain  degree  of  information  concerning 
Italian  poetry,  has  undertaken  this  work  without  rendering  him- 
felf  completely  mailer  of  the  field  from  which  his  refources 
were  to  be  drawn.  U  is  not  fufficient  to  have  choCen  fome  ftrii^- 
ing  poetry^  pr  brought  to  light  fome  latent  beautie^:  what  was 
wanted,  was  f^ch  a.j^dicio)is  feledipn  from  a  very  }bu)ky  ftodf, 
as  m^htaSbrd,  fiuthinan^odexate.compafs,  an  adequate  specimen 
of  tl^yrholes  and;  (i^is  we  havcno^  ]ret  attained* ,  InarrangiJog 
Ittcb  a  work^  diScroK  f^met  J9^ghi  be  aidp£tV4 ;.  a  ^  fpeciipe^ 
>    J  *  ■  '        "  '     '      might 


if 


) 


jm^bt  be«givcn  from  every  writer  who  had  gained  reputatiQii 
amohgft  his  contemporaTies,  with  a  brie^  account  of  his  literary 
hidory ;  of  a  Handard ,  of  merit  might  be  afTuoted,  and  every 
production  fuperior  to  it  might  be  cbofen,  without  regard  to  its 
%rMhor.'  cA:  fetc^ton,  that  united  both  tbefe  jdaiwy  w««U  tft 
-ihoft  valuable  and  entertaining)  estcading  more  largely  frpm  tJke 
4eft  wtitersi  and  giving  a  Ijpecjmen,  with  si  ftpitaccoiiiHof  U^ek 
^^her  works,  from  thofe  whofe  fame  migfat  appear  ^to  cxceiHt 
^hek  r^I  merit.     We  regret  (hat  Mr  Marhias  adopted  ODfe^Ur 
4arfyftem.    He  has  omitted  altogether  feveral  poets  of  eonfi4erf- 
«able  celebrity  and  excellence  ;   he  has  extra&ed  largely  froo 
^me  6f  i  heavy  vetPi  littlefrom  others  of  brighter  goniua,;  <t^ 
"has  given  Angle  fonnets  from  feveial,  who  are  olmoft  unknoma 
4n*England,  without  any  notice  eoncemiog  them,  ^except  Stbeir 
'names,  their  years,'  imperfe£kly  regifbcr^  in   a  ohronojogic^ 
4nde4t.     The  omtfCon  of  fuch  mtmie  critichi  (withotk  which 
4hefe  '<fingle  fonnets-baveiittle  intereft)  is  the  mo^e.finguJari  as 
*the^editor  might  have  reprinted  them  from  the  Parnajo  ItaUam, 
mithere  he  would  have  found  a  concife  account  of  moft  tof  the  i- 
^Uan  poets.    The  work  is  alfo  very  deficient  in  espfMUtorf 
iiotesi  without  which  many  allufions  muft  be  unintelligible  tp 
-the-beft  Italian  fcholars»     It  is  entitled  Compammenii  Zinf^  but 
the  volumes  contain  only  fonnets,  canzoni^  and  a- very  few  odfls 
in  fefta  and  quartd  rima ;    nor  is  any  reafon  affigiicd  for  the 
omiuion  of  the  canzonette  and  other  forts  of  lyric  poetry,  Mrfaich 
abound  in  Italy.     All  other  feleftions^  bearing  that  title,  com- 
prehend them  ;  and  they  are  certainly  more  truly  lytic,  than  the 
Tonnet.     Mr  Mathias  writes  Italian  witiv  great  accuracy  i  and 
<fome  lines  in  his  dedicatory  ode  are  exceitent.  'His  tranflaCioti 
*from  Gray,  and  the  fonnet  in  the  third  volume,  are  not  quite  to 
unerceptionable ;  the  lafl;  line,  *  Belt^  con  fenno  fia  pdflenfe 
^Maga> '  reminds  us  of  one  in  the  Lucciole  d*  Avanzi;  *  BelWl 
fafcinatrice  e  d*  amor  Maga.  *    With  a  diftinguiihing  taifte,  and 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  language,  the  editor  might  hive 
made  this  work  truly  valuable,  if  he  had 'bellowed  more  labour 
upon  it,  and  acquired  the  extenfive  information,  without  M^hich 
it  could  not  be  T<:ndcred  pcrfe£l. 

The  Engfifli  reader,  who  is  not  deeply  yerfcd  in  the  Hteratute 
of  Italy,  but  partial  to  the  poetry  of  his  own  cduntty,  has  pro- 
bablv  fcen  with  intcrcft  in  the  complimentary  lettet  •f  Afgarottt 
hi^Maibn's  Gray,  that  the  odes  of  Chiabrera,  Guidi,  and  Laz- 
sarini,  were  the  pride  of  Italv,  and  confidered  fup<*rtar  to  any 
'Other  modern  produfiionii  ot  the  lyric  mufe.  ImpreHed  wtdi 
this  idea,  and  cnrioos  to  fee. the  poetryi  to  wbith  ^he  odes^f 

Gray 


Gray  have  been  compared  by  a  writer  oT  fuch  ciriln^cc,^  pfo* 
bably  looked  with  eagernefs  through  the  fele6\ioii  iot  fhtife  dtA- 
ringui(hed  authors.  Of  the  two  firft,  he  may  have  foand  e- 
jsough  perhaps  to  {atlsfy  his  ctti:ofity  ^  but»  when  ihe  lo6leed  for 
the  poetry  of  Lazzarini>  what  mud  have  been  his  Turprffe  tfl 
finding  one  folitaryfonnet  ^  In  the  chronoIogidB  indew,  'tndeettt 
he  is  altogether  omitted;  arid,  amongft  the  many  Itafian  nsim«s^ 
which  arc  ftrung^togerticf  in  the  preface,  and  the  editor^  Arcatfian 
letter,  to  ffh  m^  erudite  frirnds  Alcho  and  Ariftippo^  that  «f  iia«K8»» 
rini  does  not  appear.  Algarotti  was  not,  nowcvet,  Iktgiilar  ^itt 
his  opinion ;  for  we  well  remerober  the  elcgar^t  lametttajuo^  -tff 
Bettinelli,  hisriv^l  in  literary  fame  :       , 

*  Oime !  Ic  Mufc,  chc^allataron  Bcrhbo,  '  ^ 

Che  ful  P6  nutricar  I'.Italo  Omero, 
Or  foIUaple  in  fula  fredd»tpniba 
Piangon  di  La%%arim't  dt  Manfredi.  * 

Lazzarini's  works  are  fcarcc  ip.England  ;  butic^^  of  his  foir* 
nets  and  three  of  hisr  odes  .will  befQitfut  ia.tjbce  .Scel^  di  Gobbi. 
He  died  in  1 734. 

From  the  lyric  writings  of  Qiiabtfeia,  MrjMa<t&m  has  fele£ledi 
eleven  canzoni.  If  he  had  been  thcaroNLighlf  AOq/wiflted  with  his 
works,  he  mud  have  kaown  ithat  Chjabrera  (w:roift>iiUb.  near  a  bun^ 
dred  fonnets,  of  which  a  fpecimen  (bould  ceitakily  have  been 
given ;  as  their  ftyle  is  by  no  meacis  inlitnor  iky  diat  of  his 
tanzanu  The  reputation  of  Chiabrer»)  which  'has  ^always  beea 
Tcry  confiderable  in  Italy,  probably  furpafi^s  his*  adual  me- 
rit ;  but  he  was  a  prolific  writer,  axkl  attempted'  every  fpecies  of 
poetry. 

As  Lope  de  Vega  continued  the ;  flbry  of  AngcKca^  from  Ari- 
9fto  in  twenty  Spanifh  cantos^  Chiabrera,  who'  was^is  contem- 
porary, purfued  that  of  Logidella  and '  Rugiero  in  ^n  books  of 
blank  veric.  He  wrote  alfo  an  epic  poem  oq  the  wars  of  the 
Goths  in  Italy,  and  feveral  dramatic  pieces ;  but  he  was  moft 
fiicccfsfiil  txr  light  Anacreonuc  gdcs»  whidi  ^  h^  is.faid  to  have 
introduced  into  the  Italian  langiiag^  ,  He  aequired  <he  Jugh  j^^mc 
«f  H:gran  Savom/e,  as  Men?inl ftjrlcs  hiip,,  by  copyiog  tlje  Gteek 
pocts,-.and  abjuring  that  fervile  imitation  of  retrarch,  which' had 
pcCY4iJcdJUOOQgilJ^h6_Jtalian$_|  butln^  is  feldom  animated^ 

and  frequently  very  profaic.    He  felt  an<[,  admlrcH  thcfuBfimity 
•f  I^ndar  i  and  vainly  wiflied  to  foar  after  the'Tl^'bani  eagle : 

but 


ifl>fW«»»*—^»*^ 
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*  Otherv  mttributc  fbcir  intrpdnftign  te  ''BttmrSjo'V^ ;,  but  he  ra* 
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but-  iift  fwanf  of  Savona^  *  rora  augel  palujlr^y*  was  a  bir4  of 
heavy  wiog,  and  could  ndt  rife  above  tbe  marfhca  of  Italy. 
.  The  canzonioi  Aleflandro  Guidi,  to  wbofe  excellence  the  cdi- 
tor  has  paid  a  jud  tribute  of  praife«  ft  and  unrivalled  for  anima- 
tion  and  energetic  harmony.  /  Whenever  he  alludes  to  the  former 
glory  or  virtues  of  Rome>  a  fubjeft  to  which  his  mind  perpetually 
recurred^  the  fpirit  of  the  ancient  miftrefs  of  the  world  leems  to 
animate  his  vene,  and  breathes  into  his  writings  a  ftrain  of  ex« 
alted  fublimity»  which  the  poets  of  old  Rome  in  her  golden  days 
were  never  perhaps  able  to  reach.  We  could  cite  with  pleafure 
many  pages  from  this  magnificent  writer  %  but  a  few  lines  from 
the  nrft  of  his  odes,  in  Mr  Mathias's  felediioni  will  be  fufficient 
to  excite  thofe^  who  are  unacquainted  with  his  poetry,  to  read 
and  ftudy  it.  ^ 

<  Ramenta*  pur  le  trion&Ii  rote, 

I  tanti  tuoi,  cbe  a'  appreflaro  a  i  Numi    > 

Per  invitti  coftumi, 

Cbe  tal  fembianza  iir  vano 

Cercaii  Tfi  gremboidlo-lplendor  Romano. 

Ardea  fu  I*  alma  a  i  cbiari  dace  tuoi 

Sdegno  regale  c  bcMicofo  ardtre, 
'       £  qacl  fatal  defire 
'    •  1  .  Di  fempra  iDcatenar  duct  ed  erot ; 

£  cosl  i  figli  fuoi  . 
:  Vide  dd  too  Stgnoi-  la  (lirpc  altera 
i  .Tanto  infiammar6  alia  (lagioo  guerriera. 

.Ed  ebbe  fempre  o  il  forte  Scipio  a  lato 

0  il  buoD  Fabrizto  armato» 
Nc  in  van  dielle  il  deflino 

1  Domi  grandi  del  valor  Latino. 
Tracia  fd  fa,  ch'  oltre  alP  angufti  foci 

Pallida  e  fugitiva  in  Afia  corfe  ; 
Quanto  fdpra  fe  fcorfe 
Con  la  grand'  ira  i  cavalitr  feroci, 
O  qual  orride  voci 

Mand&  BIzanzio  !  a  lai  tremo  la  meote. '— W.  ///.  p.  x  j. 

We  think  the  fele£^ion  of  Mr  Mathias  has  done  juftice  to  diis 

excellent  poet :  one  valuable  ode  to  Cardinal  Albano  is  howevtr 

omitted; 


di  Dirce'al  fonte 


^penfi  primier  la  fete, 

Che  gta  SaYona  mia  lunga  foftenne ; 

£  di  Pamafo  al  moate 

f^uife  piaggie  fegrete 

Di  Id  Cigno  Botd  Sciolii  le  penne. '    ;. 

Cbiaircrif  Canz.  hig.  15. 


^" 
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omitted  ;  which,  if  the  editor  had  feen,  we  think  he  would  havfe 
infertcd.  It  is  not  publifhed  with  the  reft  of  his  canzotu^  but 
may  be  found  at  the  head  of  his  Endimlofie^  m  the  36th  vol.  of 
the  Parnafo  Italiano*     Its  commencement  is  very  fpirited. 

*  lo,  merce  dc  Ic  figlic  alme  di  Giove, 

Non  d*  armcnio  o  di  grege 

Son  ne'  campi  d' Arcadia  umil  cudode  : 

Cyltor  foil  io  dc  I'  altrui  bclla  lode, 

Che  levo  in  alto  co'  fonori  verfi  j 

Bd  bo  cento  deftrieri 

Su  la  riva.  d' Alfeo 

Tutti  d'  cterne  penne  armati  il  dorfo, 

Cbe  ccrto  varcherian  1'  immenfo  corfo, 

Che  fan  per  1'  alta  mole 

I  cavalli  del  fole. ' 
Gaidi  was  bom  about  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Chia- 
brera,  and  a  few  months  after  the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles^ 
whofe  murderers  his  verfc  has  execrated.  With  ardent  ambition^ 
and  a  confidence  in  his  own  talents,  which  feems  to  have  been 
very  offenfive  to  his  countrymen,  he  deferted  the  beaten  path  of 
Petrarch,  and  Pindar  was  the  only  model  he  condcfcended  to  ad- 
mire; ^««iM9  »r(«v  <(fl^  )«  «ISs^0(.  He  felt,  indeed,,  that  the  mi<- 
nutc  rules  of  the  canzoney  as  ellabliflied  by  Petrarch,  and  ferrilely 
adhered  to  by  his  followers,  were  pedantic  reftriftions,  which 
(hackled  the  fubjeft,  and  rendered  tht  harmony  weak  and  mono-^ 
tonous.  The  dofe  imitators  of  Petrarch  thought  it  expedient 
not  only  to  ufc  his  metre,  but  even  the  arrangement,  and  fome- 
times  the  incipient  words  of  his  fentences,  though  their  fubjeft 
might  be  completely  different.  By  his  fyftem,  no  couplet  in  one 
(tanza  was  allowed  to  rhyme  with  one  in  another,  however  di^ 
tant,  though  the  ftanzas  m?^ht  be  ten  in  number,  and  each  con- 
fiding of  twenty  lines.  All  fuch  unmeaning  reltriflions  of  rhyme, 
all  the  fubdivifions  of  the  flanza  into  Piedi  and  Siwimay  Frontt 
and  Volte  (which  the  reader,  who  wiihes  to  underftand  minutely, 
may  find  at  length  in  ^adno\  were  at  once  rejeSed.  He  con* 
fidered  alfo,  tliat  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  rhymes  was  not  fd 
heceffary,  as  an  artful  difpofition  of  them,  whicn  might  be  fuffi- 
cicnt  to  gratify  the  ear,  without  (hackling  or  embarra(ring  the 
fubje£l ;  and  nis  harmony  was  fo  perfe£i,  that,  although  many 
blank  lines  occur  in  his  odes,  as  in  the  Lycidas  of  Milton,,  the  eat 
is  never  offended  by  them.  No  bard  has  ever  ftruck  the  Pindaric 
lyre  with  fuch  boldnefs  and  fuccefs  ;  but  few  have  venfutcd  to 
imitate  him.  The  Italian  critics,  indeed,  acknowledge  hii  merit  \ 
but  warn  other  writers  to  decline  a  career,  in  ^hich,  without  thi 
extraordinary  genius  of  Guidi,  they  would  inevitably  fail.  Pcr- 
TOt.  V.  MO.  9.  D  haps, 
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haps,  however,  the  narrow  mlcs  of  the  Petrttrclnfque  ode  have 

Sroduced  more,  dull  poetry,  than  any  licenfe  of  metre  could  have 
one :  his  imitators  were  forced  to  attend  fo  much  to  the  formal 
part  of  their  compofitton,  that  the  matter  of  their  verfe  became 
s  fecondary  confideration.  Tirabofchi  ftates,  that  the  prcfump^ 
tuous  manner  in  which  Guidi  fpoke  of  himfelf,  and  the  uncome- 
linefs  of  his  perfon,  rendered  nim  very  unpopular,  and  contri-^ 
buted  to  prevent  his  ftvle  being  imitated.  His  temper  was  irrita- 
ble ;.  and  he  died  at  la(t  in  a  fit  produced  by  ill-humour  at  errors 
of  the  prefe  in  his  vcrfion  of  the  homilies*  H«  feldom  conde- 
fcended  to  imitate  any  Italian  writer  \  but  the  following  lines  arc 
clofely  copied  from  Molza  r 

*  Sorgerc  in  o^xCx  ctate  • 

Fuor.  da  qucft'c  ruine 

Qnalche  fpirto  real  fempre  fi  rcorfe* 

Che  la  fama  del  Tcbro  alto  Soccorfc. '  GmA. 

<  Che  (iempre  alcun  real  (pirto  e  gionto 

Fuor  di  quefte  ornate  alte  rui«ie 

A  riftorarlc  d'  ogni  colpo  ingiufto* '  AMza, 

Very  diflferent  in  ftyle  from  the  bold  flights  of  Guidi,  but  little 
inferior  in  poetical  beauty,  is  the  pathetic  eloquence  of  Celio  Ma^i;-- 
no,  a  Venetian  writer  ot  the  fixteenth  century.  The  flow  of  his 
verfe  is  fo  natural,  tender,,  and  intereding,.  that  hi^  pathetic  ode^ 
have  never  been  equalled  ^  and  (ag  Rubbi  obferves)  he  proved  to 
Italy,  that  love  was  not  indifpenfably  necefiary  to  the  proda^ioti 
of  beautiful  poetry ;  a  truth  which,  however,  Saunazaro  had  be« 
gun  to  fufpe^i,  when  he  wrote, 

^  Che  feiKM  dir  d^lt  occhi,  o  del  bel  velo^ 

O  di  lei  che  mi  nigge,. 

Si  puo  con  altra  gloria  andar  in  cielo.  ' 
In4eed,  SQnna2raro  fometimes  veiitured  to  write  in  a  better 
manner  ;  and  his  *  Incliti  fpirti,  a  cui  fortuna  arride,  *  is  far  {\x^ 
perior  to  his  trivial  odes  in  this  feledlion.  The  editor  has  not 
done  juftice  to  the  fuperior  merit  of  Celio  Magno,  from  whofe 
canTioni  he  has  printed  onlv  two,  on  the  Deity,  and  the  Death  of 
bis  father.  They  are  botn  excellent:  the  former  is  a  mallerl j 
compoGtion,  and  as  its  fubje£l  is  the  mod  fublime,  its  poetry  is 
the  moft  elevated.  He  attempted  an  ode  of  exultation  for  the 
vi&ory  of  Lepanto^  but  the  theme  did  not  fuit  his  geniu9«  and 
it  is  not  at  all  comparaUe  to  the  fublime  Spanifh  ode  of  Fer* 
nando  de  Herrera  upon  the  fame  fubjed.  His  pathetic  poetry^ 
however,  is  exquifite  \  and  the  editor  fliould  have  printed  the 
odes  on  his  return  from  banifhment,  and  on  the  approach  of  bit 
deadi.  The  latter  would  have  been  particularly  interefting  to 
Engliih  readers^  as  they  would  have  difcovered  in  that»  and  f 
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fcv  other  paflages  by  the  fapi?  author,  the  fource  of  Tome  of 
die  raoft  ftriklng  beantfct  in  Gray's  celebntect  degy.  We  (hall 
truiCcTibe  a  few  pif&gcs,  in  which  the  coincidence  appears  to 
ht  moil  remarkable  i      .        ' 

'  Ne  per  lor  mai  piu  luce  ^ 

Feboi  o  fcopre  per  lor  plii  Ciotla  1  «i,  • 

CtFie  Meg^ft,  Cmx.  ii. 
•  The  breezy  caH  of  inceore  breathing  mom. 
No  more  (ball  raafc  them  from  their  lowly  bed.  *  Ci'tiu. 

'  O  d*  ogni  umaa  Cador  meta  mfelice 
I>a  cui  torcer  non  lice  '' 

Pur  orma,  ne  Tperar  pfetade  alcuMi ! 
Che  val,  perch'  altri  fia  chiaro  e  feHce 
Di  gloria  d'  avi,  o  d*  oro  in  area  rfcdfo, 
£  d'  ogni  ben  giojofo 
Che  natnra  pud  dar  lar^  c  fortuna, 
Se  tmto  e  falfo  ben  (otto  la  Tuna, 
E  la  TJta  fparifce  a  lampo  rgualc 

Che  fubito  dal  cido  efca  e  «'  afconda.  *         C.  Magna,  1 1. 
'  Let  not  ambition,  SCc.  ^01110  to 
ITie  paths  of  glory  lead  to  the  grare. '  Oraj. 

'  in  bel  fepdcto,  tal  non  villi  aranti 
Con  larghe  cfirqnic  di  lamentt  e  dogUa 
Pofer  la  (na  terrena  etangne  fcorza. 
£cco  il  dc^Ti^o^aT  di  chiara 'trom&« 
Ecco  fonn  la  tomb*  * 

L«  Fam  in  niil.  '  C._  JUagnc,  I0< 

'  If  memory  o'er  their  tottibi,^  fitc.  Qraj. 

'  Ma  ((jual  in  parte  ignota 
BcD  ricca  genratt  ahrni  cela  it  ftM  pregio, 
O  6ot,  eb'  alM  viitil  ha  tn  fe  ripoSa) 
Vjte  in  fen  di  caftiia  nafaoAa 
lo.  foa  virtute  e  'n  DjtQ  contento  viffe- 
LiMg«  did  n&o  iDondan,  chc  V  alma  intRO).'  C,  JAgv,£'> 
'  FuD  many  a  gent  &o-  A>^ 
Far  from  the  maddiag  croirdti '  lee.  Ci^y. 

•  iih  i«^  a  tbt  M^)  di  Mp^  ^  d«v>. 

c  poiv^  a()  ^Itruj  «^gUa 
'1  nonie  •  i  mecti  acpag^ia. 
)oe  e  i  pngi 

lueflo  manna  adomo. '      C.  MagtOf  to-, 
'  ial, '  and  the  Jmtr  next  Snot.    (r''<^* 

«  qutSi.'  a|ma  «  dolce  Iqccj 
[oeft'  acre  qiwJe  terpiso, 

i  mis  viti  6ntai.  *  . 

Dr  1^ 
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£  V  efalar  d'oo  fol  bmre  fbfpiro 

A  languid*  occhi  eteroa  notte  adduce. '       C.  MagnOf  I  i. 
^  •  For  who  to  dumb  forget fulojclt^  *  &c.      .    Graj, 

*  Da  miei  piu  cari  e  fidi 
Amor  cortcfe  guidi 
^  Al  marmo  in  ch'  \o  faro  toRo  fepolto, 

E  la  pieta»  chc  in  lor  mai  fempre  vidi, 
Qualchc  lagrime  doni  a  mta  fvcntara,  *         C.  Magno^  i  u 
«  On  foroc  fond  breaft, '  &c.  Gray. 

^t  leading  thoughts  of  the  epitaph  will  be  found  m  the  fol- 
lowing lines :  -  ^  ^ 
*  Preftin  le  Mufe  aooor  benigno  c  pio 
Officio  al  cener  mio^ 
£  fa  la  tomba  il  mio  nome  fi  fcriva  ; 
AcciOy  fe  *\  tacera  d'altro  onor  caflb 
La  Fama,  almen  ne  parli  il  muto  faifo. 

Bencbe  parco  branuir  fa  '1  mio  tclbvo 
E  Palma  in  fe  di  liberta  inga, 
£  d'onefl*  ozio  piu  cbe  d'altro  ardeote. 
Red  talor  la  meote 
Qoaii  per  furto  infra  le  Mufe  paga 
Che  de  prim'  anni  miei  dolci  nodrici 
.  Fur  poi  conforto  a  miei  gioroi  infelici. 

Ahiy  ch*  anzi  pnr»  Signor,  pregar  doTrei 
^ .     -     JKer  le  mie  gravi  colpe  al  Tarco  eilrei^ 

Dove  pavento  e  tremo 

Da  la  giuft'  ira  tua»  mentre  a  lor  guardo* '  C  Afagmop  i  T, 
The  imitations  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  tn  Gray's  elegy,  have 
lieen  poted  |  but  we  believe  the  beautiful  pafiage,  which  he  has 
tiianflated  from  Petrarch  in  his  Bard,  has  not  been  obferved. 
See  the  ad  ftanza  of  the  canzone^  which  commences  Standomi 
unpo^rto.'  '.Fair  laughs  the  morn,*  &c.**-Grffy.  The  fixth 
(lanza  of  his  elegy  is  alfo  tranflateitfi  from  the  third  book  of  Lu- 
cretius>  '  At  jam  non  domus, '  &c.  Confiderirfg  how  much 
he  was  indeed  to  the  Italian  poets,  he  feems  to  have  treated 
them  ungenerouily  in  his  ode  on  the  Progrefs  of  Poetry,  where 
he  might  have  beftowcd  fomc  praife  on  thofe,  who  fung  even 
after  *  I^tium  had  her  K>fty  fpirit  loft.  ^  Pigndtti  ha$,  how- 
^eri^Gnce  avenged  the  Caiite  of  Ibly  by  retaliation^  and  ha^ 
ftolenas^much  from  Gray,  as  Gra^  did  from  the  Italians. 

Having  giv^  the  palm  for  animation  to  Guidi,  and  for  ten« 
demefs  to  Celio'  Magn6,  we  cannot  withhold  our  commenda- 
tions from  the  ferious  and  dignified  (Irength  of  ^licaja,  or  the 
^nple  elegance  and  Horatian  ne^tnefs  of  Tefti.    The  fublimity 
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of  Filie;i}9-  is  not  fo  much  derived  from  Findari  as  from  the  fa*> 
crcd  writings.  Probably  the  fuccefs  with  which  Herrera  dif-. 
fufed  the  fpirit  of  Ifaiah  into  his  writings,  as  well  as  the  piety 
of  his  own  mind,  direded  the  thoughts  of  Filicaja  to  that  foun- 
taio  of  poetical  beauty.  His  ode  on  the  vidory  gained  bv  the 
Poles  and  Imperialifts  over  theTurks^  bears  a  llrong  refemblance 
to  that  of  Herrera  on  the  battle  of  Lepanto*  In  his  addrefs  to 
tbc  Deity,  he  fays, 

«  Tolfi  all*  Ebrca  faretra 
L'auree  ^uadrelhu  * 
And  ia  another  canzone^ 

<  .    all*  Idamea  faretra 
Le  (aette  lovolat, 

Ond'  io  dtU'  AGa  il  fier  Pithon  piagaL  * 
The  odes  fele&ed  by  Mr  Mat^as  from  Filicaja  have  all  confix 
derable  merit  \  but  the  firft  is  fych  an  extravagant  encomium  oa 
the  profligate  and  cOntemptiUe  Chriftinaf  that  we  wi(h  k  had 
been  omitted:  many  others  might  have  been  chofen  of  equal 
poetical  beauty.  That  on  his  departure  from  Florence,  is  ex^ 
ceUent  and  truly  original,  although  be  feems  to  have  held  in 
view  the  lines  of  Celio  Magno,  which  commence  Rimanetevt  in 
pace.  As  a  fpecimen  of  Filicaja's  poetry,  we  will  quote  fome 
lines  from  his  cam&onefopru  Paffedia4i  FUntta,  which  is  not  printr 
ed  in  thefe  volumes  ; 

<  A  'ttto$  faDti  deereti 

Pien  di  timore  e  d'umilta  m'inchtno^ 
Vioca,  fe  cosi  vuoi, 
Vinca  k>  Scita  ;  e  '1  gloriofo  (angne 
Verfi  r  £uro|ia  efangue 
Da  ben  miUe  ferite*     I  voler  tuot 
l^gc  fon  femu  a  not ; 
To  fol  fe*  boono  e  giufto  ;  e  giufta  e  buooa 
lell*  opra  e  fol,  che  al  tuo  voler  confuona*   «^ 
la  faia  mai,  ch'  lo  vcggia 
Fender  barbaro  aratro  all'  ^uilria  il  feno  ? 
£  paCcolar  la  greggia 
Ovc  or  forgon  cittadi,  e  fenza  tema 
Starii  gli  Arabi  armenti  in  riva  al  Reno  ? 
Fia,  che  dell*  Iftro  la  fiaunofa  reggia 
D'  oftile  incendio  avrampi  ? 
£,  dove  fiede  or  Vienna,  abiti  V  £co 
In  folitario  fpeco^ 

Le  cul  deferte  arene  orma  non  ftampi  ? ' 
The  numerous  odes  of  Tefti  are  uniformly  good ;  his  thoughts 
ye  natural  and  pleaGng,  his  exprcflion  neat  and  chade*    He 
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fftys  of  ittBircif  tkat  he  haniUed  the  lyrb  of  EHndtr,  as  well  aft 

Horaces 

<  I  ,.  I  ■■     U  rburnea  L'ra 

Che  ft  i*  Aufid'  orai  ed  or  a  Di'rce  in  nvvt 

TratUr  Qio  m'  lotega^  con  mufic'  aite :  ' 
biii  tbioi»gh  his  vein  have  little  ^efemblance  to  that  of  the  The* 
ban  bardi  be  may  truly  be  called  the  fecond  Horace  of  Italy ; 
their  genius,  their  turn  of  mind»  and  the  character  of  their  lyric 
poetry  are  very  fimilar.  The  taft^  of  Teftl  was  pure  atrd  almott 
faultlefs :  his  attempts  at  fublimity,  like  thofe  of  Horace,  (leer- 
ed a  niidwa^^  courfe  ;  and,  confcious  of  his  inability  to  foar  Intb 
the  loftieft  regions  pf  poetry,  he  feems  like  his  pattern  to  hav^ 
xniftrufted  the  waxen  wings  of  Daedalus.  His  ftyle  is  very  uni- 
form ^  and,  though  kmongft  his  numerous  canzoni  there  are 
mahy- equal,  if  not  preferable  t*  thofe  chofen  by  Mr  Mat  bias, 
we  wje£l  to  no  one  of  them,  excepting  Di  Troja  al  domator^ 
which  is  ohe  df  his  word  compofitions.  '  We  will  quote  a  few 
Hues  fi'dm  the  firft  book  of  hi^  ode^,  as  an  example  of  his  ele- 
gant Horatian  manner.  •  .  *  . 
'  Beato  i  quel,  cfae  in  liberta  ficora 
'   PoTcro,  ma  contento,  i  gidrbi  metia  ; 

£  chc  fiior  di  fperanze  e  fuor  di  pena 

Pompe  non  cerba,  e  dignita  non  cunU 

Pago  di  fe  medefmo  e  di  fua  forte 

£i  di  oemica  man  non  teme  ofFefa ; 

Senza  ch'  armate  (cbiere.  in  fua  difiPefa 

Stian  de  V  albergo  a  cuftodik'  le  pone. 

Innocente  di  cor»  di  coljpe  fcarco^ 

£  non  icppaUidifce  e  non  paventa, 

Se  tuona  Giove,  e  fe  faette  avveata 

Del  giufto  ciel  V  incvitabil  arco.  * 
The  following  fpirited  addrefs  to  Venice  is  a  fair  example  of 
bis  moft  elevated  Tctfe. 

<  O  reina  del  mar^  reHquia  grande 
De  la  Latins  libeftade,  afcolta 

Le  voci  del  mio  cor  I     Forfe  una  volta 

FannoA;  efler  potrian,  e  memorande 

Corran  V  infeferne  tue  dal  Moro  al  Trace 

Sempre  vittoriofe,  e  per  tua  fpada 

•Ogni  barbara  turba  eftinta  cada^  ' 

Che  t>fi  ^*  re|;iii  tuoi  turbar  la  pace. ' 
Having  fpoken  at  length  of  the  four  Italian  bards,  whofe  poe» 
try,  though  very  different,  has  given  us  mod  pleafure,  we  will 
hot  detain  the  reader  with  particular  obfervations  im  the  other 
writers,  whofe  works  have  found  a  place  in  this  feleAion.  Ma* 
iiy  of  the  canzoni  in  the  firft  volume  are  f cry  dull|  and  might 
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have  been  well  omitted.  We  (hould  alfo  have  betrt  eontefited 
with  fewer  fpecimens  from  Ariofto,  Taflb,  Bcmbo,  SakifiazarOi, 
and  Paterno.  Moft  of  their  canzoni  (as  well  as  thofc  feleded 
from  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Politiano  and  Colonna)  arc  tediouflif 
hannonious,  and  run  on  through  a  maze  of  mellifluous  didioi 
without  force  or  fpirit,  and  almoft  without  a  fubied.  Prom  thfe 
fecond  volume  we  could  have  fpared  many  of  Chiabtera's  ode^ 
Their  places  might  eafily  have  been  filled  by  better  poetry  from 
other  authors,  fome  of  whom  are  unnoticed,  fome  not  fufficient- 
ly  diftinguiflied,  in  this  felcftion.  From  the  poetry  of  Gabridc 
Fiamma,  a  Venetian  writer  of  the  fixteenth  ccnturyi  Mr  Ma»^ 
thias  has  fdeAed  two  fonnets,  but  he  has  omitted  a  very  fin^ 
ode,  the  fubjefl  of  which  is  a  beatific  vifion,  like  the  Deus  of 
Celio  Magno.  It  has  few  equals  in  ItaKan  facred  poetry.  Aw 
mongft  many  others,  which  we  could  point  out,  thePetrarchefque 
carmine  of  Zappi  on  Louis  the  XIV.  deferved  notice  ;  it  is  little^ 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  its  beautiful  model,  ^  Stan4omi  un  giorno 
folo  a  la  fineflra, '  Petrarch,  II.  3.  We  oWervc  a  canzone  writ^ 
ten  by  Bedori  on  the  model  of  the  fecond  of  fctnrch's  forei/e^  d 
which  the  laft  lines  are  not  printed  as  we  have  been  accuftomed  to 
read  them.  We  are  ignorant,  whether  thefc  variations  fpring 
from  the  editor,  or  from  Bedori  himfelf.  His  imitation  of  the 
fbirdybrel/a  has  been  more  efteemed  than  this  canzone.  He  wa« 
aBologne2e,  and  tiled  in  1718.  His  name  is  altogether  omitted 
in  the  chronological  index.  Mr  Mathias  has  left  a  blank  in  the 
column  of  births  in  the  index  to  the  name  of  Lodovico  Paterno  ; 
we  imagine  that  he  has  not  feen  his  Nuovo  Petrarcay  where  in 
die  Trienfo  i  amore  the  time  of  his  birth  is  dated  with  curious 
cninutenefs. 

*  Dal  di,  che  nacqui,  (o  fol&  allhor  10  fpento) 
II  duodecimo  dl,  ful  meco  giorno. 
Con  trcnta  tre  nel  mille  e  cinquecento 
Duo  meii  inanzi  Aprilc.  '     p.  521. 

This  woric  was  written  on  the  model  of  Petrardh  *  In  vtta  e 
morte  di  M*  Miitia, '  and  was  publiAied  in  1560.  Mr  Mathias's 
fpecimens  are  taken  from  his  other  works,  which  are  little  (if  at 
all)  preferable  to  this.  His  poetry  gained  htm  confiderable  rqM- 
tation  amongft  his  contemporaries. 

Seven  odes  by  Menzini  are  printed  in  the  fecond  volume.  He 
was  a  follower  of  Chiabrera,  whofe  infipidity  he  inherited.  His 
odes  are  deficient  tn  fpirit  and  animation :  he  copied  happily  the 
terfe,  (ententious  manner  of  Pindar,  but  was  unequal  to  his  nigh- 
er  lights.  The  third  ode  of  his  firil  book,  ^  F  ver  che  F  uomo  ha 
iiia  tmlizia  in  terra, '  is  a  moft  extraordinary  imitation  of  PindarS 
fiyici  though  ao  expxeilion  is  diredly  borrowed  from  him.    We 
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Ihould  hare  prrferrc4  it  to  many  that  Mr  Matbias  has  printed. 
The  two  firft  odes  by  Frugoni  are  alfo  inferior  to  his  <  Onmo 
efpugnata, '  which  might  have  filled  their  place. 

Without  entering  into  further  particulars,  we  (hall  now  difinifs* 
the  canzoniy  and  proceed  to  the  confideration  of  the  fonnets,  which 
fill  the  larger  part  of  the  third  volume.  Of  the  fele&ion  from 
•  Petrarch,  we  have  faid  nothing,  bccaufe  he  is  in  the  hands  of 
every  reader  of  Italian  poetry.  Thefe  volumes  contain  four  of  his 
canzoftif  one  fefllna^  and  ten  of  his  fonnets.  If  the  editor  injtends 
•them  as  the  cream  of  Petrarch,  we  certainlv  differ  from  him.  If 
(as  we  underftand  fron^  the  advertifement;  they  are  meant  as  a 
-fuppkment  to  a  feleftion  from  Petrarch,  which  he  had  before 
publifhed,  they  are  improperly  placed  in  this  work. 

Bettinelli,  in  an  interefting  treatife  which  he  has  written  upon 
fonnets,  after  ftating  the  decided  fuperioriiy  of  Petrarch,  gives 
the  preference  to  that  which  commences  *  Levomml  il  mio  pen- 
fict  5  *  though  he  has  pointed  out  feven  trifling  faults  in  it,  of 
which  two  are  grammatical  liberties.  In  reviewing  the  ditfcrcnt 
fonncteers  who  naVe  flouriflied  in  Italy  (with  the  exclufion  of  all 
living  authors)  he  divides  thofe,  whom  he  confiders  moft  excellent 
into  two  clafTcs,  the  one  containing  twelve,  and  the  other  twenty- 
four.  He  excludes  alfo  Filicaja,  Lorenzini,  Zappi,  Paflorini, 
and  others,  obferving  that  they  are  *  Benchc  ricchidi  penfier  nuovi 
e  vivaci,  tf  ingegnofe  fantafie,  di  forza,  di  tefDtura,  di  fonorit^,  e 
d'  alfre  doti,  ma  del  pcrfctto  fcriver  digiuui  poetico  inficme  e  Ita- 
lico.  '  It  is  remaikable,  that  of  the  thirty-fix  primary  authors, 
according  to  Bettinelli,  four  of  the  firft  clafs  and  eleven  of  the 
fecond  axe  altogether  unnoticed  by  Mr  Mathias ;  and  that  only 
five  of  Bettinelh's  chofen  fonnets  appear  amongft  211,  which  have 
found  a  place  in  this  publication.  We  do  not  pretend  to  agree 
exaOly  with  the  decifions  of  Bettinelli ;  but  differing  from  him  in 
a  few  refpefts,  we  do  it  with  the  deference  due  to  his  well- 
approved  reputation  as  a  critic  ;  efpecially  as  his  own  fonnets  are 
fo  valuable,  fhat  his  opinion  upon  thofe  of  other  poets  deferves 
the  greateft  attention.  The  belt  fonnetecr,  if  he  judges  with  im- 
partiality, mull  necefTarily  be  the  beft  fcleftor  of  fonnets.  Wc 
believe  Bettinelli  is  fUU  living,  and  on  that  account  his  compofitions 
would  be  excluded  from  the  feletiion  of  Mr  Mathias,  who  flates 
in  his  preface  that  it  is  made  from  the  Lirici  pajfati  \  but  we  think 
it  fit  to  quote  one  of  them,  which  by  its  excellence  will  give 
greater  weight  to  his  opinion  upon  this  fubjed.  He  was  an  a- 
vowed  enemy  to  the  empty  harmony  which  has  long  been  the 
pride  of  many  Italian  verfificators  •,  in  his  own  ftrong  expre/Tions, 
*  II  ciel  n'  ajuti  da  tanta  noja  €  failidio  di  verfi,  magri  di  cofe,  e 
ricchi  di  bagatelle  canore.  '     His  fomiets  have  fo  much  fubltan- 
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ml  merit,  that  it  is  Ytxj  difficult  to  give  a  decided  preference  to 
anj  ooe ;  and  we  are  aware,  that  there  are  mafiy  equal  (perhaps^ 
in  the  opinion  of  fome,  fuperior)  to  that  we  have  feledecL 

*   SOPRA  VeNEZIA. 

<  Spiegatb  il  crudo  fanguinofo  artigUo, 
Delle  grand'  ale  con  terribil  rombo 
L'Unno  rpalrvier  (della  vendetta  figllo) 
Cadea  dall'  Alpe  in  fu  V  Italia  a  pipmbo. 

Da  monte  e  plan,  qual  trepido  colomboy 
Fuggia  davanti  a  lui  fenza  configlio 
D'  inceadi  e  flragi  all'  orrido  rimbombo 
L'  abitator  in  difperato  efiglio. 

Ma  d'  accorti  Alcion  candido  ft  nolo 
Cercando  all'  onde  in  feno  albergo  fido 
Stendc  dall'  arfe  patrie  a  gara  iLvolo ; 

Di  liber ta,  di  valor  vero  al  grido, 
Tra  citta  fpente  e  regni  intatto  e  fdlo 
Dopo  mill'  anni  e  piu  crefce  il  bel  nido. '  ^ 

Opfre  di  Beiiificlli,  Vol.  XV III.  p,  143. 
Truding  that  our  readers  will  have  formed  no  mean  opiuioa 
of  the  talents  and  tafte  of  the  writer  we  have  now  quoted,  we 
(hall  proceed  with  his  fcheme  for  a  felctiion  of  fonnets,  divided 
into  two  claflesi  according  to  their  degrees  of  merit.  He  admitSf 
that  they  border  fo  clofely  on  each  other,  that  it  is  very  didicult 
to  form  a  decifion  ;  and,  having  dated  his  own  opinion,  he  adds, 

*  Tu  puoi  far  nuova  fcclta  e  faprottene  grado  io  '1  pritoo,-  c 
)oder5  a  cielo  i  migliori.  Ma  fludiati  d*  efler  parco  tu  pure,  .«<! 
anzi  avaro,  e  ben  fai  pcrchc. '  In  Bettinelli's  fcheme,  I  have 
marked  thus  *  the  fonnets  which  are  in  Mr  Mathias's  book;  and 
thus  X  the  poets  from  whom  he  has  given  fome  other  fpepimen. 
The  red  are  wholly  unnoticed  by  him.  Bettinelli  cites  only  the 
iirft  line  of  each  fonnec.  • 

FiasT  Class.  , 

X  Petrarca.    -Levommi  il  mio  penfier  in  parte,  ov'  era. 

*  Coftan%o.     Qoella  cetra  gentil,  che  in  fu  la  riva. 

I^ext  t9  tbu  the  following  two  equal  in  merits 
*  Cignt  felici,  &c.     AnJ^  Odo  fin  qol,  &c. 
Coppetlam     Perche  facrar  non  poiTo  altari  e  tempi. 

Nearly  equal  to  tbit^  Porta  il  buon  villanel,  &c« 

X  Bemhom        Aoime,  tra  cut  fpazta  or  la  grand'  ombnu 

X  Cafa.  Cura,  che  di 'timer  ti  nutri  c  crefcu  . 

*  CaJUgRone.  Superbi  colli  e  voi  facrc  ruine. 
Vaccari.      Io  g^uro  per  P  cterne  altc  faville. 

X  ManfretH.  Non  tempi!  od  archi,  e  non  figure  o  fegni. 

He  praifet  alfo^  L'Augufto  ponte,  andjix  others  in  tbi 
Paris  feleOion. 

*  Laxzarini.  Se  da  te  apprefei  Amore^  c  non  altronde. 


MitM^,  CompomrnrfOi  Lirldn  *C^, 

nt  tMty  Sino  a  fei  ponno  cittifi  tra  gli  czcellentt  di 
qucfto  gran  maeftro  di  ftfle. 
Ghedlm*         L*  amico  fpirto,  chc  al  partir  fuo  ratto^ 

Hepraifet  ^fi^  Set  to  puf.     Poiche  ai  trbnco  fatal. 
And  Con  che  fottil  lavoro* 
X  Rojji,  lo  nol  vrdr&t  poicbc  il  cangiato  afpetto. 

CqlJianu  Die  un  alto  (Irido,  gitt6  i  fiori^  e  Tolta. 

Second  Class. 
\  RainUri.         Quel  che  appena  fianciul  torfe  con  mano. 

7T}ten€.  Qhcfli  palagi  e  quefte  logge  or  colte* 

%  Mol%a,  lo  pur  doveira  il  mio  bel  (ole  io  fteflb. 

%  TanJUfq.  Qual  uom  che  trafTe  il  grave  remo  e  fpinfe. 

*  Rota,  Qucfta  fcolpita  in  oro  arnica  fede. 

X  Caro,  Eccoy  (ignor,  che  al  tuo  ehiamar  mi  volgo. 

X  Gmdlcclom^  Viva  fiamma  di  MartCy  onor  de  tuoi* 

Marmita,  Coprafi  pur  d'  armati  kgni  il  mare. 

X  Taffb,  Stiglian  quel  canto,  onde  ad  Orfco  fimtle. 

X  CeRo  Magna,  Ecco  fubito  lampo,  ecco  diferra. 

'  Dqil*Uva.  In  cui  Cipro  confide,  in  cui  piii  fpenu 

%  Marini,  Ove  ch'  io  vada,  ore  ch'  io  ftia  talonu 

*  Gui£.  £ran  le  Dee  del  mar  licte  e  gioconde. 
Baffdnh  O  Italia,  o  Roma,  fe  il  v«lore  antico.    '   ^ 

^  Ban^M.       Ben  veggo  il  marmo,  il  fimdacra  e  1'  uma, 
A,  Fabri,        Se^il  tromba  cui  parmt  iidir  fovente* 
G.  P.Zanciti,  £  crollar  le  gran  torri  e  le  colonne. 
Fr,  Zanoiii     ]Kon  perche  fchiere  awerfe  urti  c  confonda. 
f  Frugoni.  Quando  il  gran  Scipion  dall'  ingrata  terra. 

Bariien.  Certo  allor  quando  la  Nettunia  Dea, 

1).  ^abru       Ben  puo  1'  aftro  maggior  e  la  fordla. 
Salsndru         Vieni  afpettata  in  cid,  vieni  gran  Dea. 
Durante,         Ben  puo  Appennin  I'Alpeftre  dorfa  opporme. 
tt  is  aimed  incredible  that  fo  many  good  authors,  and  fo  many 
capital  fonnets,  {h(S\ild  have  entirely  efcaped  the  obfervation  of 
MrMathias ;  and  that  only  five  of  thtm  (hould  have  found  a  place 
in  his  numerous  feledion.    We  will  quote  at  length,  as  fpefcimens 
of  the  two  clafles,  the  fonnets  of  Coppetta  aoid  Benedetto  dall' 
Uva,  two  poets  of  the  fixteenih  century,  who  have  been  over* 
looked  by  Mr  Mathias. 

C^ppeUa^ 
*  Perche  (acrar  noo  poflb  altari  e  tempi» 
Alato  veglio,  all'  opre  tue  ii  grande  ? 
Tu  gia  le  forze  in  quel  bel  vifo  fpandi, 
Che  fe  di  noi  fl  dolorofi  fcempi. 

Tu  dclla  mta  vendetta  i  voti  adempi, 
L'  ^Iterezza  e  V  orgoglio  a  terra  maadi 
Tu  folo  sforzi  amore  e  gli  commandi,. 
Che  difciolga  i  mici  lacoi  indegni  ed  cmpL  ^ 
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Tu  qadb  6%  fxm^  cht  la  ragitmiibn  nlfe. 
Nod  ajbioo  ricordo^  arte,  e  oorifigtioy 
Nofi  gmili)  fdegoo  d?  ioBn&e  o^fe. 

Tu  1'  alma  acqoeti  che  taoi'  arfe  cd  aUr» 
La  quale  or  tolca  did  mortal  perigUo 
Teco  alza  il  velo  a  piu  Icggiadiv  imfM-efe. ' 
Fnuicefco  Qcccuti,  deito   il  Coppctta,  died   in  15$3.     His 

f)Ctry  16  printed  in  410. ,  with  copious  notes  by  >  Cavalkci. 
en.  17CI. 

<  Id  cui  Cipro  coofidai  Jn  cui  piu  lpera« 
.  Dopo  tante  lufiune  ed  error  tanti  ? 
Ne  fuoi  (dice  il  Signor)  lafcivi  amanti^ 
Ne  le  fue  oinfe*  o  nclla  Dea  primiera  ? 

Eoco  viene  il  mio  gtomo,  e  dc  la  fiera 
Strage  (10  <]ui  dal  mar  s'  udranno  i  ptanti, 
jE  cacenati  al  duro  Scita  avantj 
Andranno  uomini  e  donne  in  lunga  ffehiera. 
'   Chi  coropr6  001)  %*  allegri,  e  dii  vendeo 
Non  fe  DC  dolga  afTai  i  ch'  una  egual  forte. 
Come  e  pari  il  lallir,  tatti  comprende. 
Schermi  di  mura  e  fbfia  in  darno  feo 
Famagofta  ful  mar,  che  Oio  le  porte 
£  le  luetorri,  piu  che  H  Trace,  offcndc.  * 
This  (bnnetf  which  has  great  beauty  and  (Irength  of  expreSion^ 
was  Mrriitcn  jn  157 if  during  the  fiege  of  Famagufta;  and  is  in- 
(cTcfting,  when  4ire  recoiled  how  truly  it  was  prophetic.     Thd 
depravity  of  Cyprus  i^  ftrongly  expreUed  by  Petrarch  alfo. 
*  Queft'  e  la  tefra,  che  cotaoto  piacque 

A  Venere ;  e  'o  quel  tempo  a  lei  fu  facra,  * 
Che  *\  ver  nafcofo'e  fcooofciuto  giacque  ; 
£d  aoco  e  di  valor  (1  nuda  e  macra, 
'   TantQ  ritien  del  fuo  primo  efler  vile, 
Che  par  dolce  a'  cattivii  ed  a'  buoni  acra.  ** 

When  Cyprus  had  fallen,  and  not  till  then,  the  Chridian  arms 
prevailed.    Fanugufta  capitulated  at  la(l|  to  avoid  the  fate  of 
Nikofia,  where  Mullafa  had  maflacted  14,000  inhabitants  in  the 
preceding  year ;  but  a  few  days  after  the  capitulation,  her  brave 
governor  was  flayed  alive  by  the  perfidious  Turks.    His  fate  was 
fpeedily  avenged  bv  the  ever-memorable  vidiory  of  Lepanto ;  but 
Cyprus  remained  the  vi£lim  of  Turkiih  cruelty. 
*  ViDcemmo,  e  ver ;  m^  1'  Idumee  catene 
Cipro  eon  ruppe  unquaoco.  *     FsUcaja^  C,  2. 
Were  we  called  upon  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  any  one 
ibnnet  in  the  Italian  language,  we  (hould  certainly  be  inclined 

to 
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to  fay,  that  the  fonnet  of  Gaetana  PaflTariniy  commencin;^ 
^  GenoTa  mia,  fe  con  afciutto  ciglio, ' ,  {Matbiai,  VoL  IIL 
/•33I*)  is  fuperior  to  any  in  Petrarch.  We  imagine  it  was 
written,  after  the  bombardment  of  Genoa,  by  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth, in  1684.  Mr  Mathias  is  miftaken  in  faying  that  Faflarini 
died  in  1714.  She  was  living  in  1726,  when  BergalU  publifhed 
her  ^  Rimatrici  d'ogni  fecolo/  Her  works,  we  believe,  have  never* 
been  colIeAed,  but  are  fcattered  in  different  Scelte  and  in  the  Rime 
degli  Arcadi,  We  have  feen  little  more  than  20  of  her  fonnets 
and  anacreontic  odes ;  but  the  fpecimen  of  her  poetry  given  by  Mr 
Mathias  ought  not  to  have  ftood  Gngly.  The  fonnet  addrefled 
to  Prince  Eugene,  <  Signor,  che  nella  deftra,  *  and  feveral  of  her 
others,  have  conGderable  merit. 

^  We  (hould  fay  alfo,  that  the  ^  Tempeftofe,  fonanti,  e  torbid* 
onde '  of  Galeazzo  di  TarCa,  {Mathias^  IIL  269.)  is  very  ex- 
cellent }  and  we  (hould  offer  the  following  fonnet,  by.  Salandri, 
as  an  exquifite  model,  and  prefer  it  much  to  that  which  Bettinelli 
has  cited  from  him.  It  is  addrefled  to  a  young  bride,  and  appears 
'  to  us  beautiful  and  faultlefs. 

*  Piu  che  leggtadra  fei,  piu  vezzofa ! 

Serbs  intatta  Is  fede  si  tuo  diletto  i 

Vivi  di  tua  belts,  vivi  gelofs 

Del  bd  candore,  che  noa  ha  difetto ! 
Ognl  altto  di  molle  infidiofa 

Aura,  che  fpiri  da  caduco  obietto, 

Puo  la  dolce  (cemar  vampa  smoro(a, 

Che  per  gli  occhi  bevefti,  e  nutri  ih  petto. 
Sgorga  dal  cavo  fen  di  balza  Alpina 

Limpido  il  fonte,  oel  cui  vivo  umore 

II  foie  per  vaghezza  i  ragg^  affina ; 
Ma  fe  del  picciol  folco  or  erba  or  fiore 

FoUeggtando  a  lambir  per  vis  dedina, 

A  poco  a  poco  impoverifce  e  muore.  * 

Poe/ie  (&  P.  SiAmdrif  /<  247. 
Many  of  the  fonnets  printed  by  Mr  Mathias  are  unintelligible 
to  the  reader,  from  the  deficiency  of  proper  titles,  and  annota- 
tions. By  a  note  to  the  line,  '  M^rmi,  che  '1  bel  Tofco  in  voi 
chiudete,'  the  reader  is  informed  that  this  Tufcan  was  Petrarch; 
but,  in  the  next  page,  '  II  nobil  cigno  che  in  Adria  mifle  le  fue 
•  eteme  penne,  *  which  alludes  ^o  Bembo,  is  left  without  expla- 
nation ;  yet  we  can  hardly  think  that  the  editor  reckoned  the 
tomb  of  Petrarch  more  oofcure  than  the  abode  of  Bembo.  The 
fonnet  by  Metallafio,  which  commences,  *  Leggiadra  Rofa,  le 
cui  pure  foglie, '  lofes  all  its  beauty  from  being  printed  without 
ixs  title.    It  was  addrcffed  to  a  lad^  called  Rofa|  who  was  aboi|( 
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to  take  the  TeiL  The  cuftom .  of  printing  fonnets  and  eanzoni 
without  notes  or  titles  has  prevailed  unfortunately  too  much,  ia 
Italjt  and  renders  it  difficult  for  one,  whofe  memory  cannot 
command  the  hiftory  of  Europe,  and  the  biography  of  Germany ' 
and  Italy,  to  feize  readily  their  meaning,  and  tafte  all  their 
beauties;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  an  editor  to  make  his  feledidn 
eaGly  intelligible  to  the  reader^  and  never  to  publi(h  what  he  may 
not  underfland,  Without  noticing  it.  Ignazio  Gajone,  in  his  an- 
notations to  Padre  Ceva's  '  Scelta  di  eanzoni, '  was  not  aihamed 
(though  an  Italian)  to  ftate,  that  there  were  palTages  which  he 
£0uld  not  perfe£lly  comprehend  in  thofe  which  be  moft  ad« 
admired. 

Few  Italian  poets  have  acquired  greater  celebrity  in  England 
than  Guarini,  the  author  of  Vll  PaUor  Fido, '  which  has  gone 
through  feveral  editions  ia  this  country  ;  but  his  name  does  not 
appear  in  thefe  volumes.    We  im^igine  the  editor  was  unac- 

Juainted  with  his  fonnets,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
*amafo  Italiano.  Their  ftyle  is  very  good,  and  they  would 
have  been  more  interefting  than  the  productions  of  many  un- 
known authors.  -  It  will  he  fufficient  for  us  to  quote  one  of 

them.  * 

*  Segua  d'  iocerto  ben  fallace  fpeme, 
£  per  pace  interrotta  etema  guerra, 
Chi  (fatto  idol  celeilo  uom  pur  di  terra) 
Vende  la  h'bcrtate  e  V  alma  infieme  ! 

Tenti  Ic  vie  piu  vaftc  e  piO  fupreme 
Di  falfo  ODor,  che  i  faoi  fegaaci  atterra. 
Novo  Fetontc ;  c,  mcntrc  fuda  ed  crra, 
Serb!  fe  fteflb  a  le  miferie  eftreme ! 

Ch'  io  per  me,  pur  ohe  fpiri  entro  *\  mio  core 
La  fu^  gran  fiume,  ove  ftill6  1' elettro, 
Fcbo  il  fuo  canto,  e  le  fue  ^ote  amort, 
Co  '1  pi&  famofo  c  fortunato  fcettrcN 
Che  dal  orto  a  I'occafo  il  mondo  adore, 
Non  cangerei  quefto  mio  rozzo  plettro.  ' 
The  name  of  Staccoli,  a  fonneteer  of  tlie  fifteenth  century, 
appears  in  the  chronological  index  of  the  authors  contairud  in  thefe 
vciutnes ;  but  none  of  his  poetry,  is  to  be  found  in  them.    He 
was  an  imitator  of  ^  Petrarch,  and  much  efteemed ;  a  fpecimen  of 
his  -fonnets  fhould  have  been  inferted.    Several  of  thc^e  irom 
Lorenzo  di  Medici  are  very  indifferent.     If  the  editor  had  been 
acquainted  Mrith  the  Bergamo  edition  of  his  works,  he  might  ea* 
fily  have  made  a  more  favourable  feleflion. 

We  are  not  fatisfied  with  the  choice  from  Coftanzo,  Cafa,  or 
indeed  any  writer  of  fonnets  in  this  volume :  We  think  that 
many  have  been  omitted  fuperior  to  thofe  which  are  chofcn  from 

the 


tfaefanie  ttitkori  and  we  tkifik  that,  in  the  numdrous  flodcof 
Italian  fonneteers,  many  urtitets  of  merit  have  been  wholly  ovef- 
looked  :  but  the  tafte  of  mankind  varies  fo  much  npon  this  fnb- 
jeft,  that  we  will  not  enter  into  further  particulars*  We  weit: 
certainty  tempted  to  fmllei  when,  we  faw  that  Mr  Mathias  had 
feleAed  a  fiitgle  fonnet,  of  little  merits  from  Frugoni.  He  was 
probably  unac<]uainted  with  his  works,  and  picked  this  out  c^ 
f<»ne  fceita.  Frujfoni  is  a  very  eftimable  writef,  and  the  Lucta 
edition  of  his  poetry  confifts  of  fifteen  o£^avo  volumes,  of  which 
a  fmail  portion  is  occupied  by  upwards  of  f ooo  fonnets.  Manjr 
of  them  were  officioufty  publi(hed  aftejr  his  deaths  and  their  me^ 
rit  is  various*  We  have  already  (lated|  which  of  them  Bctiinek 
li  preferred  ;  and  we  will  quote  another  as  a  fpedmen  left  inju* 
rious  to  him.  than  the  fonnet  printed  in  this  wofk% 
*  O  d'  immatura  ancor  belleiza  adprno* 

Fig1io»  chf  fcbrutli  fra  purpuree  fofce 

L'  foefpcrte  pupiUc,  e  il  priroo  giarao 

Pianfri  del  cieco  efiglio,  in  cui  i  nalcc  ;. 
X«a  bcHa  madre  non  oercf  r  d'  tntorno  ; 

La  madrf,  oione  !  che  tra  le  dure  ^mbafce 

T'  abbandon^  per  npn  piu  far  ritomo 

Di  la,  dove  di  luce  aprea  fi  pafce. 
Ah  !  tu  Dol  fai ;  forfc  ver  te  pietoCi 

Nud'  aUna  e  fanta,  c  d'ogni  duel  digiuna^ 

£"  qui  prefente,  e  al  fiance  tuo  d  ppia^ 
Forfe  cQ&ode  de  la  dolcc  cuoa 

Si  la  defcndcy  che  guatar  non  VoU 

11  bicco  ciglio  de  ki  r«a  fortuna. ' 
Mr  Mathias  has  alfo  chofen  an  indifferent  fonoet,  by  Redi, 
commencing,  *  Donne  gentili  divote  d'  amore, '  which  is  a  faulty 
verfe,  the  accent  being  on  the  feventh  fyllaUe,  while  the  fixtn 
is  unaccented.  Such  lines  are  indeed  occafioaally  found,  as 
'  Donne* che  avete  intelletto  d' amore'  in  D^^at'e^  amd  *  Ella  a  co- 
prir  la  malizia  am(»t>za '  in  Chiabreta's  Guet m  dt"  Goti,  where 
the  elifion,  however,  renders  them  lefe  ofitrnfive;  and  Cefarotti 
has  injudicioufly  admitted  them  in  his  excellent^  n'anAatko  of 
OiBan  :  but  they^are  great  blemiCheSy  and  if  Pindar  Was  right,  that 
^;K«^ecim  ii^yit  ir^Ui)^»t  yj^  d^iv  YnXfvyVf,  a  (hott  fonnet,  with  fuch 
a  commencement  and  no  confpicaous  beauty,  fc^d  have  been 
ceitainly  excluded.  We  will  not  detain  the  reader  w4th  viq 
further  obfervations  oi>  thefe  volumes,  but  wil)  clofe  owr'rMfam 
with  a  beautiful  fonnet  from  Taflb,  which  we  thisk  the  edk^MT 
Ihould  have  printed. 

«  Id  veggio  in  cieb  Ccuitilbr  k*fttfle 

Oltre  P  u£ilOy  e  kcbpegg^  tmaaati ; 

Come  negi  occfai deconefi  apuami 

Nol  rimiriam  talor  vive  facdler 
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Aman  forfe  la  fufo,  o  pur  fon  die 

Pietofe  a'  noftri  affanni,  a^  noftri  piaoti : 

Mentrc  fcoreon  1*  iq^die  e  i  palB  crranli       .  _' 

lit  dove  altn  d'  amor  goda  e  ^vellc. 
Cortefe  Kiini»  fe  Leatidro  m  mare» 

O  traviato  peregrin  fofs*  io, 

Non  mi  farctc  di  ibccorfo  avare* 

Cof  i  VI  faccia  il  M  piil  belle  c  chiare^ 

Sietc  net  dubbio  corfo  al  defir  ntio 

Fide  mie  diia\  e  fcorte  amate  e  care. 
Upon  the  wholly  we  give  Mr  Mathias  much  credit  for  haring 
aciiuired  a  greater  facility  in  the  Italian  language^  than  U  ufp^ 
for  Engllfhmen  who  have  never  vifited  Italy»  and  we  vcry/pucn 
admire  bis  own  canzone  ;  but  we  regret,  that  he  completed  thlf 
worK  too  haftUyt  without  having  previoully  acquiied  fujQiiiteiH: 
Knowledge  of  Italian  literature!  k  is  a  wide  field,  and  diSicull: 
for  any,  but  Italians,  to  traverf^.  In  the  choice  of  r/y/ys^r,  bc 
has  been  mod  fuccefsfuL  We  learn,  ^hac  he  has  adterttftad  # 
feledlion  of  lighter  lyric  poetry,  which  we  hope  will  be  more 
perfc£l,  and  we  (hall  hail  it  with  pleafore.  Vft  triift  that  hf 
will  not  be  offended,,  if  we  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  t# 
him  to  be  lefs  paftoral  in  his  vignettes  and  pref;^ce ;  wd  rather 
to  addrefs  the  public,  than  the  (hepherds  of  the  Roman  ArCadia» 
We  always  thought  this  fi^lon  puerile  and  undignified,  eyen  for 
Italians^  His  exertions  In  tills  branch  of  literature,  which  h»f 
been  too  much  negle£led  In  Great  Britain,  may  become  very  var 
Juable  to  the  public^  A  perfe^l:  £ele£Hon  would  be  extremely 
deGreable  \  but  one  incompletely  made  is  hurtful.  The  uoin* 
formed  reader  relies  on  the  £ek£tor,  and,  thinking  that  he  feet 
the  flowe?  of  Italian  poetry,  is  contented  to  look  no  further. 
We  are  far  frqm  Intending  to  dlfcourage  the  editor^  wbofe  .un^ 
deruking  we  think  very  meritorious ;  but  wifh  to  ftioiuUte  binn 
to  render  his  work  lefs  imperfed.  We  hope  it  may  reach  a  fet 
cond  edition,  and  then  perhaps  our  obfervations  (however  flight 
•r  fuperficial)  may  be  of  fome  affiftance  to  him ;  wA  if  we  (halt 
have  pointed  out  any  poetry,  concerning  which  his.  judgment 
may  coincide  with  ours,  we  truft  he  wiji  infert  it.  We  ihould 
prefer  f^iog  the  lighter  lyric  poetry  publKhed  as  an  additional 
iK>lumey^and  not  a  feparate  work  ^  for  no  didin^ive  boe  tan  ba 
accurately  drawn.  The  canzone^  the  ode  Tofiana^  and  the  catk^ 
zwnettOf  have  been  blended  together  by  infinite  variations :  the 
metre  of  the  latter  has  been  adapted  to  the  higheft  fubje£t8 ;  and 
the  verfi/drucchlif  which  more  properly  belong  to  it,  occur  in 
Ibe  canzpni  of  thote  who  fbllo^od  the  Greek  fdiooL 
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1^  Jamcfon*j^  Sjflem  of  Mineral^.  03!L 

Art.  IV.  Syflem  of  Mineralogy y  comprehending  OrySkgnqfu^  Geog" 
nofie^  Mineralogical  Chemtflry^  Mineralogical  Geography^  and 
Economical  Mineralogy,  By  Robert  Jamcfon,  Regius  Profcffor 
of  Natural  Hiftory  and  Keeper  of  the  Mufcum  in  the  Univcr- 
fity  of  Edinburgh,  Fellow  of  the,  Royal  and  Antiquarian  So-* 
cieties  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  Linn aean  Society  of  London, 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Irifli  Academy,  of  the  Mi- 
neralogical and  Phyfical  Societies  of  Jena,  &c.  Vol.  1.  8vo. 
pp.  614.  Edinburgh,  Conflable  &  Co.;  London,  Longman  & 
Co.     1804. 

T  was  not  without  confiderable  hefitation  that  we  determined 
to  take  any  feparate  notice  of  the  volume  before  us.  Our 
reafons  for  wi(hing  to  defer  its  examination  till  we  could  confi- 
der  the  whok  work  colledively,  were  (imply  thefe.  Ample  as 
this  volume  feems,  it  contains  only  the  half  of  the  firft  divifion  of 
Mr  Jamefon's  undertaking ;  for  it  comprehends  only  the  Earthy 
foffiis.  Befides,  it  muft  be  in  a  great  meafure  unintelligible  to 
the  public  till  the  fecond  volume  appears ;  ds,  for  fpnie  extraor* 
dinary  reafon,  the  explanation  of  the  many  new  words  and 
ftrange  phrafes  now  promulgated  by  the  author,  has  been  referv-* 
cd  to  iiluftrate  that  part  of  his  work.  Laftly,  we  are  not  with- 
out hope,  that  the  fucceeding  volumes  may  afford  fome  matter 
deferring  of  gentle  commendation,  which  may  mollify  the  im- 
prefTion  of  thofe  ftridurcs  which  we  may  be  compelled  to  make 
on  the  prefent  volume. 

Thefe  reafons  were  counterbalanced  by  others,  which  appear 
to  us  more  weighty;  for,  if  our  information  be  corrcfl,  it  will 
be  at  ieaft  a  year  before  the  fecond  volume  can  appear ;  and  no 
one  has  ventured  to  calculate  within  what  period  the  geftation 
of  the  others  will  be  terminated.  Mr  Jamefon,  we  are  afraid, 
has  not  attended  very  carefully  to  the  probabilities  of  lives 
and  furvivorihips  among  modern  books,  or  he  never  would 
have  deferred  the  exhibition  of  hie  ^explanatory  viaticum  to  i6 
dangerous  a  diftance,  unlefs  he  expcAs  it  to  have  a  refufcitating 
inflaence  on  the  expiring  volume.  It  might  pofEbly  efcape  an 
author's  modefty,  indeed,  that  his  work  was  likely  to  become 
obfolete  before  he  rendered  it  comprebcnfible  ;  but  to  th^  mali- 
cious perfpicacity  of  a  Reviewer,  fuch  a  poflibilit^  occurred  with 
inftinfiive  readinefs.  The  advance  of  mmeralogy  is -likely  to  be 
more  rapid  than  the  pen  of  Mr  Jamefon ;  and  in  a  fcience  fo 
eminently  progreifive,  every  work  that  pretends  to  a  fyftematic 
form  can  only  have  an  ephemeral  exiftence;  and  a  Reviewer,  more 
than  any  other  defcription  of  perfons,  muft  attend  to  the  injunc- 
tion of  *  {hooting  folly  as  it  flies. '  It  would  be  reprehenfiblei 
(OOi  |t  appears  to  US|  to  pafs,  in  filcncci  over  the  innovations  of 

language 


ift^.  JlniefonV  ijjitm  if  J^inirai^'.  $p 

hngttge^wfoch  defoi'm  this  «olortie.  The  geheraJ  adoptibn'of 
thde  (nrbarifms  woald  Tpeedily  reduc'e  Swift  aad  Aildifon  tb  a 
dad  letter;'  for,  no  one  who  ofcH  the  jargon  of  Mr  Jamefon 
could  poffiblf  comprehend  their  language.  The  high  price  maj 
induce  thofe,  who  meditate  the  purchafe  of  this '  publication,  to 

Sufe,  till  they  are  in  Tome  degree  informed  how  far  the  pro- 
fiona  of  the  title-page  are  fulfilled  ;  and  thue  the  joint  intefeft: 
t^  the  author  and  of  the  reader  may  be  ferred  by  an  immediate 
incftigation.  Laftty,  we  have  the  ranity  to'  imagine,  that  Mr 
Janicfon's  caildour  may  allow  the  fubfequent  portions  of  hi!f 
work  to  profit  in  fome  degree  by  our  sDimadverfioiiH.  ' 

The  chief  TecoRiaiendation  of  this  perfortnarice'  tg  the  namtf 
of  ita  author. '  His  *  Mineralogy  of  Arran  ''  was  a  higNy  eredit-i 
aUe  work,  difp4aying  a  competcntffaare  of-raiMratogical  ktlowi> 
k^,  obtained  under  circumftancet  that  readeted  its  acquifition 
BCrilorious,  and  eihibttifig  a  tefpcfiable  independdnce  of  i^tet« 
]c&  that  renounced  the  theories  amidft  which  he  was  educated/ 
and  became- fclf-convinced  of  the  important  truth,  that  compreie 
miDcraiogical  knowledge  is  indifpenfable  to  every  fpeculatdr  id 
nology.  Though  the  *  Mineralogy  of  the  Weftem  lOes '  was 
iweUed  by  an  unneceflary  rcpuUication  of  his  obferrationft  Onf 
Anani  it  prefented  us  with  confiderabte  additions  to  -our  TerV 
timited  knowledge  of  the  produftioM  of  the  Hebrides,  and  m^i 
nifefted  the  enterprize  and  acutencfs  of  obfervatJon  which  tbef 
author- poffefies.  His  journey  to  Germany,' for  tha  prdfeSM 
parpofe  of  augmenting  his  min^ralogical  knowledge,  proved'  itlt 
jidicious  ardour  in  the  caufe  of  philofopby,  and  eicited  irt  ^p^ 
parently  well-founded  hope,  that  the  fcience  'to  Vhich  be  hbd. 
addkledhimfelf  would  be  advanted  by  tbft  Vcqullitions  tif  httf 
matuied^  experience. 

Daring  hit  rcGd^nce  on  the  Continet>t,  Mr  Jamefon  feetnsC  t<» 


6$  J«ncfon'i  Sj/lem  0/  Mlntratog^  04.* 

not  be  deftroyed  in  the  purfuit  0/  farther  attainments^  and  that 
tho(b  elementary  books  which  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
young  and  ignorant  (hould  not  prefent  them  with  examples  of  a 
mode  of  compoGtion  vitiated  to  the  great^ft  degree.  They 
fiiottld  not  have  every  poflfible  defe£l  in  grsMnmar,  in  the  fele£lion 
and  application  of  words,  and  in  fjpelling,  prefented  to  them  in 
prints  in  a  worlf  afErmed  m  its  own  preface  to  be  the  ftandard 
of  authority  on  the  fubjedi  of  which  it  treats.  Elegance  is  not 
nniverfally  requiike,  nor  is  it  always  attainable ;  btit  grammati- 
cal and  orthographical  corre£lneffr  are  indifpenfable ;  nor  b  per- 
fyicuity  of  lets  importance.^ 

As  Mr  Jamefon  does  not  pretenrd  to  have  contrived  a  new  fyC' 
tern  of  mineralogy,  jor  to  deliver  in  this  work  an  original  nomen- 
dature  and  arrangement,  but  only  to  exhibit  to  his  Englifli  read* 
^rs  a  complete  view  of  what  has  been  accomplifbed  by  WemcTt 
#e  are  more  particularly  called  npon  to  attend  to  the  perfpictn-* 
ty  and  propriety  of  his  language.  A  work  of  this  fort,  in  faA, 
is  to  be  confidered  very  much*  in  the  light  of  a  tranJEatiofr i  and 
as  its  chief  merir  muft  confift  in  the  accurate  and  luminous  ex- 
preffion  of  the  German  original,  fo  it  can  be  liable  to  no  greater 
•bjoQion  dian  that  of  bemg  obfcure,  barbarous^  ov  unintelligible. 

How  far  thefe  condition's  have  been  fulfilled  in  thb  '  Syften? 
#f  Ory£lognofie,  *  and  how  far  Mr  Jamefon  is  deferving  of  this 
ictertty  of  cenfure,  our  readers  will  be  capable  of  fudging^ 
when  we  have  laid  before  them  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  oi'the  p6>» 
euliaritiea  whieh  this  work  prefents. 

The.  mineral  genera  are,  moftly  diflinguiflied  by  new  names.. 
We  find  the  *  flirU  genus,  *  the  '  clay  genus, '  the  •  talc  genus,  ^ 
tnd  the  <  calc  genus. '  Thelb  names  are  not  merely  clumfy^ 
they  are  inaccurate.  The  names  of  the  genera  in  Werner^s  fyf- 
tern  are  derived  from  the  earth  of  predominating  influence.  It. 
is  perfefWy  correfl,  in  Germany,  to  ufc  *  kiefel^*  flint;  and 
^  kiefel-erde,  *  literally  flint-earth.  But  flint-earth  is  not  Englilh. 
To  exprefs  the  fame  idea,  we  muft  ufe  (rlica,  filicx,  or  filicious 
earth.  Flint-earthy  if  it  meant  any  thing,  would  imply  pound- 
ccl  flints.  Even  Mr  Jamefon  talks  of  (rlica  as  an  ingredient  in 
&e  compo&tion  of  minerals.  ^  Thon, "^  clay^  ^  talc,*  which 
^^ordwe  alfo  ufe  for  a  peculiar  mineral,  are  exadly  paraflel- 
^afes:  neither  clay-earth  nor  talc-earth  are  Engliih.  As  to 
^  kalk.  *^  lime }  Mr  Jamefon's  tranflation,  calc,  appears  in  Eng- 
KQi  a  barbaroua  abbreviation  of  calcareous.    A  little  attention 


to  propriety  would  have  prevented  thefe  innovations,  and  the 
JiMrmer  denominations  of  the  genera  would  have  remained  un- 
difturbed.  ^ 
<  'AMtlicr  deviation  from  andent  cuftomi  that  pervades  many 


of  the  names  in  Mr  Jamefon's  nomenclature^  is  the  additton  of 
an  £  final  where  none  formerly  exifted^  or  its  fubftitution  for  an^ 
other  letter.    We  may  inftance  Vefuvianry  Arragon^»  Lithomargr^ 
Molybdaiff J  &c*    The  elifion  of  one  or  more  fyllables  often  oc- 
curs.     TIhis   we   find   a/be/f,   caicJpzr,    r^/n^fpar,    r^^fpar^ 
gjfig   titan,  menacf  fjlvart,  &c.    Other  names  are  fingularly  al- 
tered in  the  ipelling>  as  wacce,  appat'tU,  hyamte^  cirmobar^  g^^ufs^ 
&c.     A  large  divifion  of  names  are  altogether  new,  as  azure^ 
fiwty  for  lazuli,  fimt-jlaU,  nvhet^aU,  polier-jlate^  dayjlaie,  cHtti^ 
Jhiu,  fcbaum-earth  or  calc-fchaumy  fic^t^^r  or  fiiver-Jpar,  fchal^ 
JUn€y   calc'tuf,   hmr^falt,   rock-butter,  plver^lanoe^  €oppcr-gltmce, 
lead^ianee,  &a  &c.  &c«    Nor  has  the  fabrication  of  new  fub- 
ftantives  ezhaufted  Mr  Jamefon.    Amoi^  his  adje£tives,  we  find 
jchorhtu^  aJbefiouSf  goldyb^  filver^,  J^jp^  ^*^d  featherofe. 

This  feems  a  fufficient  fample  ot  his  nomenclatural  merits; 
let  us  next  examine  the  defcriptions,  and  fele£l  a  few  of  the 
fimpler  paffiiges  they  contain.  We  find  that  he  makes  a  liberal 
ole  of  (uch  familiar  language  as  *  obtufer,  *  <  parallelly, '  *  more 
feldomer,  *  *  chefil*  for  chtfel,  *  pctrcfaQion '  for  petrifaftipn, 
*  unfeparated,'  *  by  reafon,*  *  for  handfomcr/  '  cleavage,  *  •  con- 
formably-wife,^  and  *  unconformably-wife -, '  and  he  talks  of 
girains  of  garnet  being  *  powdered^  *  inftead  of  pounded.  TTie 
tueannefs  w  thefe  exjpreffions  is  agreeably  contrafted  by  the  fre- 
quent intvodu£iion  of  fuch  magnificent  founds  as  '  frangibility,' 
'  acumination^' (mftead  of  termination),  porccllanous,  fcopiform^ 
gdatinization,  and  manipular.  His  r^rafes  are  occafionally  a- 
domed  by  *  archite£tonic  marbles,'  *  rlcllefpontic  archipellagoes,* 
and  ♦  meteoric  water.  *  We  Kkewifc  hear  of  *  promilcuous  ra- 
diation,' of  *  cryftals  fcalar-wife  aggregated,'  of  *  duplicating 
tianfparency, '  ot  *  obfolete  edges,'  of  *  concealed  foliated  frac- 
tures, '  of  *  mighty  beds, '  of  •  fuppofititious  cryftals,'  of  '  fcopi^^ 
form-diverging  fibrous  aggregation,  *  of  *  floetz  rocks, '  of  *  co- 
lour delineations,  ftriped,  zoned,  and  flamed,'  of  <  jafper  fwim* 
ming  in  a  chalcedonic  bafis, '  of  fubftances  that  are  *  bad  fliaped^ 
asgr^ated,'  or  *  cuneiformly  thick,'  and  of  a  vaft  many  more 
that  arc  not  •  particularly  difficultly  frangible. ' 

Thefe  words  and  phrafes  are  of  peipetunl  recurrence ;  there 
is  no  page  of  the  defcriptions  which  they  do  not  tend  to  render 
brilliant  \  and  there  are  fome  favourite  combinations  of  which  al- 
moil  every  defcription  can  boaft.  Thus,  twenty-nine  minerals  out 
of  thirty  have  <  fragments  indeterminately  angular ; '  and  nine 
out  of  ten  are  '  not  particularly  difficultly  frangible. '  This  cha- 
ncer of  '  frangibility '  is  often  contrafted  with  brittlenefs  in  a 
manner  not  extremely  obvious  to  vulgar*  apprehenfion.  One  fub- 
ftance  is  defcribed  as  <  brittle,'  and  *  eafUy  frangible ; '  another 
u  «  brittle,'  but  *  difficultly  frangible-,'  a  third  as  *  brittle,' 
ixA  *  very  difficultly  frangible. ' 


'Ifl  l^ge  153.  cenqhw  quartz  is  de(€i%e«d  .a»  oceuMng^'*  hexa-^ 
gMJif  potyeonaly  and  paraUelly  i(eub)»|  am)  fpof»gift)vm  c)realdi4]^ 
c4Mbv-*  In  page  175.  we  Warn  tkal  €ha(ce4)ony  geiiefaMy  ocr 
cQvs  in  <  reMMrm  and  fbrnfrntioivwifey-  cHrvcd,  kuneMais  ufuaK- 
Ij  ^iftin£b  concretioiK. '  In  page  5  9.  ^  cnr(lal»  of  kucke 
(iirhich  is  uniformly  fpclt  Uuiaite  by  Mr  janaeton)  are  faid  td 
b^vc  their    '   fummits  deeply   and   Aatly   acuminated   by  foqr 

flanea,  which  are  confonviably<-wife  fet  on  tlia  alternate  edges.  * 
n  B.  574.  we  find  a  paragraph  beginning  abruptly  thus:  *  PHn-  ' 
etpai  fraflure  19  ititermcdiate  between  ftotnfermly  foliated  and 
narnvw,  and  fcopifor^nly  diverging  radiated. '  But  the  mo<l  ele-^ 
gant  fpccimen  of  Mr  JamefonS  defcrlptive  talent  that  haa  come 
whhiii  the  range  of  our  obfervationi  is  a  paflTage  in  page  138. 
which  purports  to  develope  the  ftru£lure  of  s^raechyft.     It  ftatid^ 

*  Tkc  mafliTc  is  commonly  compofed  of  mor^  or  lefs  perfeflly 
Aniieht  and  thick  prilinatic  diftinft  coacretioDs»  wbick  are  obliquely 
|y««(K<*f^ly  ilrfaked>  and  wken  free  at  the  extremities  (hoot  iato  cryl« 
taia*  Thefe  dilUn£l  concretions  are  generally  interiic^M  by  other  foiw 
ti£ci^tion'\vife  bent  kmeltar  diiibiQ^  concr^tioni»  and  the  ^tjour  debieaf 
ti^n  arranges  itfclf  in  the  diiei&ioa  of  thefe  lamellar  concr^atipn^  ' 

With  this  we  clofe  the  t^xhibition^  and  we  O141I  QPt  infult  tb^ 
wderitanding  of  our  readers  by  commenting  pn  what  we  hava 
laid  before  them.  We  have  carefully  atyoidc^l  noticing,  the  very 
n^tpsroHs  errors  that  may  be  attributable  tQ  the  p^efH  in  bekall 
^f  which  we  hope  a  copious  table  of  ^rraia  >^ ill  bo  iiu^luded  in 
she  fccond  volume.  The  bhmders  we  have  ii^la^ed  have  all 
obtained  the  (lamp  of  the  author's  authority  by  a  p^rfe^eiing  r%^ 
petition  of  error. 

The  reader  may  now  judge  with  wha(  frngiilar  itnpfoprWty 
tj^^  author's  explanatory  commentary  on  thefe  remarkable  yorU^ 
and  phrafes,  has  been  referred  tp  an  unp^bliibed  feppnd  volucpc  ; 
'*nd  ^Ie{i^  he  feels  himfelf  capable  of  comprehending  s^ll  we  hava 
cited)  h^  need  not  wade  his  time  in  exploring  (hefe  puges*  Wq 
haye  given  notliing  more  than  a  fair  fpecimen  of  tncir  genera) 
contents,  and  we  believe  their  comppGtiou  to  be  conducle<l  vyith 
fuch  meritorious  equalityt  that  fcarcely  any  one  page  can  be 
found  lefa  reprehenfibk  than  another.  But»  independent  of  o^ 
uiitting  ttic  explanation  of  terms,  there  is  another  omifton  whichf 
tonfidering  where  Mr  Jamefon  profcfles  tp  have  r^eived  his  mi-^ 
aeralogicaleducationy  and  the  fy(lem  he  aSc^s  to  expound,  (eem$ 
cveq  more  e*tr4ordinary.  Wc  have  no  account  p^rej.  of  tbo 
^  e^f emal  chara6larS|  *  except  a  few  concife  obiervations  19  rhd 
iotroduciion.  When  we  conGder  tp  wlu^  a  degree  of  eUbora^ 
lion  Uic  coU  of  peifc£licg  thefe  facpou^.  di^yaft^r^  hi^  e^qod^ 


%ato4^  <2jtaBda^9  %^.jf  JCieAm^  *  ^ 


It onnplo t^^s bavohoeifi  fojmed t<x compirahciiid  ntk th«k 
rietiesy  to  Umk  -thfiic  cxtoMt,  and  dvfiiv  excay  ^aoftUi  ;9pplioft^ 
tioa  (  when  w«  vefeB  toithtf  proluBinffCjr  pa^iigMQC  MtJam^MI^ 
ova  bopkt  and  find  %ipa  fgofubij  focomiaftift  in  <xpr«ffin|;  km 
appi^Attoa  of  tbcfe  inoft  podk^  iitftfiumeiMd^  '^ra  mitiA  o^o&kir 
tht  omiffioa  tt  inrhoHy  iwnrQOnimMr*  *  No  attenpt  U  ioadeli|r 
the  aotkoT  to  ectiicate  tts  fisom  our  caJbanaaffiMffOlu  ud  no  meoi- 
don  of  4fae  extornat.chaca£lets  appears  after  the  ili^rodii^kuq^ 
till  wc  reach  the  defcripiioii6»  and  fi^d  our  Gompeetewfioift  of 
Atm  cafarefy  depeBdeoi  on  our  perfeQ  aequainuiioe  mA,  ^ 
vUtrary  language  ia  which  they  are  exprefied. 

From  thefe  onifioos^  and  from  the  combittalio&  o£  ^Mrhol.  and 
idiomaiic  fagobritieey  the  ^  CyAem  of  ovfStogn^c '  ia  rendesed 
almoft  eoatrelgr  taacceffiliile  to  tiie  majority  of  vcadeaa^  Not  -axfe 
we  aihaned  co  declare  ourfeivce  of  the  nuoibev  of  thoib  ^rho 
wouki  feel  confidenbk  doubt  -and  trepkbtion  m  attempnng  to 
attach  a  meaning  to  ftmdry  oracukur  pa&gaa.  "Vfe  Otty  tfaer^ 
fore  fairly  cpnfider  it  as  a  voik  compo&il  in  a  fomgn  laiig|ua0db 
and  Emit  our  future  iofeftigations  to  injuring  how  far  it  01^ 
fenres  a  tranfiation.  Should  tlte  verdid  he  fanroarabley  wr  hare 
little  ck>abt  M^  JamefiDa  may  eafily  find  tome  one  zmong^  thfe 
oanyingrnkMis  inluibiiaBis  oi  the  ekvated  Kgioas  of  this  dibjp^ 
whoi  Sor  reafonable  o«afideisuion6»  wiM  ^.  it  nto  Englifii;  abd 
we  bambly  beg  leave  to  ftiggeft  the  propriety  of  Imfiovfmg  a  traafr 
btioa  on  every  one  who  can  produce  an  original  copy*  Ifor 
OQ^  this  proceeding  to  he  confidered  aa  degrading.  Frederiip 
aha  Great  employed  Vokaire  to  wafli  his  ikrty  Mntmt.  and  wa 
veally  tfaiafc  Mr  Jamefan^  tfimbutiff  and  iamitm  4ail  he  nmeli 
unproved  by  being  boifed  and  fcourcd. 

whca  ditt  whokfome  opevatioai  is  parfi>nned»  the  authoa  m^ 
peihips  conreA  a  few  of  ilie  contradi^oMs  which  at  pseficnt  add 
to  the  pcrpiexatT  of  his  leadets.  ^ 

We  are  told  m  page  7a.  that  Karftea  names  the  precioua  gax^ 
net»  ahaandine;  and  mat  he  places  the  pyiope  and  comaioa 
garnet  logether.  Butt  in  the  veoy  next  page»  we  read  tk(t  the 
fjrropc  is  the  pircious  garnet  of  Karften.  In  page  a^  a  fibn^ 
tCBce  occnns  which  feems  to  require  confidecalole  ehioidatioik 
*  Werner  ftiijpecks  that  moonftone  may  be  confidersd  aa  adau 
bfia;  kcmifo  it  difftrs  fnm  cK,  bv  its  miUb  vMt^  colouSy  which 
is  fiejh^ed  When  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light.  *  H^adk 
may  finrre  as.  isftances. 

The  general  arrangement  of  Mr  Jantefen's  book  ia  deriice^ 
fitom  Wenee.  The  tenets  laailcatcd  are  thofe  held,  with  va-« 
nms  limitations^  by  his  iUuftrioas  fichobrs ;  and  the  definriptiono 
yrolcft  to  bt  accurate  velndes  of  the  coUcdled  ftoefc  of  Wer^* 
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nttriah  aeuatfa  mi)  inforaiadoii.  With  iUb  ffftem^  iv€'liaife 
flodung  no^  to  dOf  noa  with  the.  ddcriptive  chara£iefs .  it  em- 
ployt.  Abnoft  every  writer  wiio  has  medrAcmf  has  ivbjedcd 
4bein  to  fame  medmcationy  and  many  of  thefe  dianges  have 
been  fbnad  beneficial.  Ihe  profis  enumeratioii  of  every  fliade 
pf  xolour  tliat  can  tinge  a  mineral,  has  been  generally  abridged ; 
-accurate  ftateaKnts  of  fpecific  gnmty  and  hurdnefs,  have  fisp- 
plied  the  place  of  vague  approximations ;  ^  fepatadon  ^  fpe- 
•ctes  has  been  facilitated  by  the  ufe  of«  diftindive  diaradtrs^ winch 
«ontfaft  the  pmnts  of  driEmilitude  \  new  and  moft  important  cfaa- 
ra^iers  hs^ve  been  geneialiy  introduced,  and  many  barbarous 
!Rames  have  been  replaced  oy  fcientific  denominations  exprefiing 
;the  components  of  the  fubftanoe.  Thefe  changes  and  additions 
have  all  beien  (anftioned  by  minerakwifts,  who  admit  the  autho- 
(rity  and  adopt  the  arrangement  oT  Werner.  But  let  not  the 
'leader  be  led  into  a  fhntlefs  expe^hition  that  he  will  benefit  by 
-thefe  diai^s,  when  he  ftudtes  this  moft  recent  fyftem  of  Werner- 
ian  ory^gnofie.  To  all  improvement  and  innovation,  Mr  Jamefon 
appears  a  decided  enemy.  In  a  few  frivolous  inftances  of  rela- 
tive hardnefs^  he  afbSbs  to  give  the  authority  of  Haiiy ;  but  we 
^Jook  in  vain  for  a  detail  of  ele£hic  phenomena,  or  ii  the  dif- 
<overy  of  double  refih^on  in  inftances  where  it  was  imfufped- 
koL  No  proper  notice  b  taken  of  the  agency  of  chemical  teftSf 
^the  blowpipe  excepted;  The  internal  ftrufture  of  minerals,  de- 
-velbped  by  mechankal  divifion,  is  defpifed.  Nor  is  the  meafure 
igKvtnijf  the  angles  of  a  finele  cryftal,  or  any  attempt  made  to 
cspkin  that  beautiful  and  rnipcatant  fdenoe  of  cryftaUogxmpby^ 
iwhich  is  ISbeiy  to  iorm  the  tons  of  aH  accurate  mineralogy.  It 
is  in  vain  to  urge,  that  all  this  forms  no  part  of  the  Wemerian 
iyftem.'  We*ex|>ed  a  fyftematic  vrork  to  make  us  40<{uainted 
mth  the  a^ual,  and  not  with  the  obfdete  ftate  of  the  fctence  if 
treats  of ;  or  if  this  valuable  maft  of  information  is  not  (bifi- 
ciently  orthodox  to  be  inferted  in  dtt  text,  it  was  furely  worthy 
a  phce  among  the  notes  and  oblervations.  We  migb  remind 
Mr  Jameibn  of  the  work  of  Brochant,  which  he  has  mentkmed' 
with  Ibme  approbation.  Brochant  Ukewife  pcofofledly  gives  a 
view,  of  the  Wemerian  fyftem.  But  no  information  of  import- 
ance has  been  omitted,  becaufe  die  limits  of  that  fyftem  did. not 
contain  it.  It  would  be  invidious  to  extend  the  parallel  betwecQ 
the  two  authors.  -     • 

In  fome  few  cafes,  Mr  Jamefon  has  deviated  from  the  general 
^  bcd4  antiquity '  of  his  performance  \  and  theft  folitanr  inftances 
of  exuberance  make. the.  furroundtng  fterility  more-ftrtking.  >  No 
where  is  this  fterility  naore.  ngmaakable^or  rqn'chenfibls,  than  in 
his  Htfccunt'of  the  f  geographic fituaticUL'.  of.minexalsj  ^fart,  or^ 
J  '.. .  u      ''  '     •        \  L,  as 


tts  Vb  JaaMfeo  fpcAs  i^  marh^  'we  am  ^Tdf  feoUib  fbaad  in 
Tlmisgns  but  no  odxr  inftance  of  its  ooramntte  it  dtecL 
Brrbaps  die  Icarcity  of  pubticadons  on  Scotifli  inineialogy  may 
kftif J  hia  idming  more  fiequently  to  the  *  MSneralogy  of  the 
Wefum  liles'  than  to  any  other  work ;  and  dioogh  hia  cittitkins 
aic  alaioft  exdofirely  frond  it,  we  are  tbankfid  for  the  tnlbma* 
tion  we-receiTe;  but  fcaroely  any  inftance  of  the  <iecumnce  of 
minerak  in  En^and  are  quoted.  One  or  two  indeed  aie  given 
OS  the  audiority  of  Karften ;  and  be  ftatesi  on  his  own  antixi* 
nty,  that  fitlphate  of  ftvontian  is  fottnd  in  the  fau^  of  Engimml^ 
mar  Brifiol.  Even  the  few  localities  that -are  cited  are  fooiB- 
times  incorred.  The  fattin  ipar,  as  he  terms  it,  is  foond  in 
Comberhmd,  and  not  in  Derbyflitre.  Topaz,  we  have  good 
icafon  to  believe,  never  was  found  in  Cornwall ;  and  his  avow« 
ed  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  alum  flate  at  Whitby,  and  of 
the  geological  fitoation  of  fuller's  earth,  is  furprifing.  In  tbii 
coontry,  we  (hould  hardly  have  ezpe6^d  to  fee  revired  the  idle 
tale  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fpecimetis  from  the  qoarries 
in  the  aluminous  rock  at  Tolfa,  which  are  open  to  every  comer. 
To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  deficiencies  and  errors  that  might 
be  pointed  out  in  ahnoft  every  page,  would  be  a  talk  more  irk- 
fooe  to  the  reader  than  difficult  to  us*  But  it  may  perhaps*  be 
an  objefk  <rf  fome  intereft,  to  examine  how  many  well  defined 
fpedes  of  minerals  are  omitted,  without  even  a  mention  of  their 
names.  We  look  in  vain,  in  the  tabular  view  of  the  fyftem,  or 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  for  the  arfcniate  of  lime,  the  pharma- 
coltthe  of  Karften,  for  the  fluateof  potafo  and  alumina,  die 
crydithe  of  Abildgaard,  for  the  euclafe,  nqaheline,  meiooite,  pi* 
nite,  ftc  We  find  no  mention  of  the  vaft  ma(s  of  emerald  or 
beryl  found  in  France,  or  of  the  phosphate  or  chromate  of  iron. 
The  new  earth,  yttria,  is  never  mentioned,  nor  the  gadoUnito 
which  contains  it.  Our  fearch  is  equally  fruitlefs  for  the  ap-^ 
kMie,  the  dioptafe,  the  wemerite  itielf,  and  the  new  metals 
tantalus  and  columbium.  Nothing  is  faid  of  the  difcoveries  of 
die  celebrated  d'AndnUa,  a  fcholar  of  Werner,  and  of  the  nu« 
merous  lift  of  minerals^  not  a  few  of  which  are  new  fubftancesy 
wUch  he  diicovered  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  Many  ether  mi« 
neraJj,  generallv  confidered  as  dtftinft  fpecies,  are  equally  nt^ 
gle&ed :  Hatly  s  appendix  alone  would  f urnifli  a  numerous  ca» 
talogue.  If  all  thele  were  deemed  too  apocryphal  to  enter  the 
tfltunaculate  canon  of  the  fy/hm^  fome  other  mode  of  exhibiting 
them  ihould  have  been  devifed.  Perhaps  they  are  referved  to 
grace  the  pages  of  the  fecond  volume  ;  but  that  eannot  excofe 
their  omiflion  in  the  *  tabmlar  view,  *  to  vriitch  one  new  eartb» 
two  new  metals,  and  betweentwcoty  and  thirty  new  fubftanoes 
vould  hatye  formed  a  magnificent  additioUf 
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Alfl^  lilti.  Afr  Jtp«fiap  «ffM^et  bi^!  Mt4m»  tiM  thr  d*. 

Mf  ilipbMt  lApMi  i8't«  commmmM  thM  wtMtnMliim.  to  thoft 
mko  viA  tlaeftiflEi»tf  the  fiiir«A  putt  of  this  petfoniBfttQC^  The 
iliwrfty  of  pmife  in  tlie  feannco  above  ^o^^  is  hovevev  cn^ 
§4mc9hif  ^wlkfi^»  vfhtu  we  re«d»  a  iHtU  tower  dow«»  that 
Wiodenman  Vki  othor  mtaenlogifts  were  adiuU]R  unabie  to  ua^ 
4er(Ui3d  this  hoafted  defcription  I  A  degvee  of  iocfiCAtu^  thai: 
h  fakf  ftom  appearing  (b  fmrprifiag  to.  ua^  aa  it  Ceema  to  hmce 
him  to.  Mr  Jamefea. 

Qav  ihity  towards  this  work  feema  now  to  be  neatlir  difchaiq;*^ 
ed.  •  We  have  pointed  om  fooie  of  the  parts  that  appeared  oi^ 
leAionaWe,  and  we  have  cited  many  fins  of  omiiioiu  We  hate 
l^ied  what  the  author  coofiders  the  moft  favourable  fpecimea 
ff  its  contents,  which  we  would  williogjy  quote,  did  not  the 
ffiscie%  qtiariZy.  and  its  lubTpecies^  extend  over  moLUf  pages*  We 
IbiOtuU  have  no  heCtatioB  in  leaving  the  inal  deci&on  to  the 
Indgeacieiit  of  oor  readers  i  but  we  cannot  clofe  the  article  with* 
out  a  few  oUervationa  of  a  mofe  general  natuve. 

The  alchemical  ft^ietbr^f  whofia  foie  aim  was  to  impofe  upr 
Ml  the  ignorance^  and  profit  by  the  credulity  of  their  votaries^ 
involved  the  namea  of  the  agents  they  evaployed  im  f^roiboUcal 
H^ftery.  They  peopled  the  nomenciasure  of  chemiftiy  with  aa 
anatiy  monfters  as  mythology  has  introduced  into  the  heavens^ 
9fiA  (alfced  familiarly  of  the  afcent  of  black  eagles,  and  the  c^ 
(rapeof  red  lione  ftom  the  embraces  of  Diana,  when  their  ob^ 
jeft  waa  mete^y  to  di^uife  the  exproflfeo.  of  a  chemical  operas 
lion*  Their  efforts  were  finaUy  oounterafled  by  more  enligha- 
eined  inquitera,  and  the  necei&ty  of  %  Cyftcaoaftic^  invariable,  and 
oapieftv  nomenclature  was  ftrongly  felt*  Though,  Uke  the  s^ 
f^k  of  every  human  cflotr t,  the  new  chemical  lomco/claMte  haa 
ita  defe^  it  i&  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  beautiful  iiMcUc^iual 
ioftf uoaentfl  that  has  ever  been  detifed ;  nor  can  we  conceive 
any  eahghtened  ^nd  unprepoflefied  mi/ad  to.  hc/ltate  in  its  adop^ 
tioo. 

Of  the  extenfive  fcience  of  chemiftry,  mineralogy  forms  a 
iina^  department,  and,  though  indebted  to  chemiftry  for  its  ex-> 
ifkenee  aa  a  foieace^  has  too  frequently  atteo4>t^  to  cSk£k  ^ 
difumien.  Some  of  the  complex  cooAhioations  of  earths,  thai 
fooftkute  mineral,  fubftaoces,  co.irfd  not  be  expiefled,  pethape, 
aocoffding  to.  the  rules  of  thai  nomenclature.  To  focb  fubAant 
eea»  therefore,  a  fpecific  denomination  has  been  corre^ly  aifign^ 
^ }  but  all  the  earthy,  and  alkaline^  and  metallic  faks,  the  mo-i 
talUc  aUoyi^  the  phofphuret^  aqd  the  fulphuretsiy  eotto  wiihio 


tt64,  jmtitm'^rxjhn  ^  M^^  if: 

iUftrlA%ll-Kii<»  #f  Miiataiien,  sind  fh6iiW  V  V^olMi  %^  >#  W 
ih^t  MtAo  thatt  ihat  wftkh  iH^idsi^ee  tl^iip  compoAtlM.'  Ml^ 
jMMfoiH  hMPtveiy  tMnk»  oihefwift.  He  teli^'  as  remndlf^  kk 
pag^-  50,  of  -tke  lAt#^<hi^i0t),':  ihat^^  €hetnie<U  t>o*nertckfttv# 
(IkmaM  no»  l>4  adrtihi^'^  in  minefalogy )  artd  thetKfore  k^  r«J 
galf»  tlMe  mTellt£iiKil  fakK«  of  his  resUlefs  wi^h  <  hdi»  fok-'  (h>4 
^  rock  butter.  *  -  Ner  if§  his  hoAility  to  chemHtry  €onAn«d  to  (b 
mto^te^  a  coiiA<tcVat{on  as  the  tianiee  of  fubftancea ;  ha  wotfkl 
IftUkigly  banifli  it»a^ni>y  entirely';  upoR  aM  oeeafiens'he  vhihM 
rehiftantly  !«  ke  di^lacea ;  and  whenever  the  ideal  difthidioifi 
of  the  fyf^om  he  embracea  ftetn  to  be:  ifn  eontradidton,  he  bo)d« 
)y  fonounoet  \t&  authority.  In  a  note  in  jpage  a^-  of  the  IntroJ 
dudkioD^  the  following  extraordinary  ftntence  may  be  read  :  *  Ftt 
^eeti  we  may  believe  that  every  aisalyfis  (not  c(Hifirmed  by  ffi^ 
thciie)  which  does  not  agree  with  the  natural  oHiamcti  of  mine* 
tab,  i^JaPfit.  ^  ft  it  the  ex  ten  (ion  of  thie  principle  that  haa  pto^ 
cured  diamond  a  plaee  among  earihy^  foftk,  and  that  has  induced 
Ifr  Jamefbn  ingentot^  \0  fuppofe  that  quartz  is  inflammable^ 
and  probably  of  the  faeae  nature  with'  diamond  \  Whav  aro 
ihefe  ^  pan^ral  atiian^s?  ^  The  onion  of  ignorance  ^th  theo* 
Ktie  aCumption  ^  and  to  this  ble^d  oombination  the  moA  IrreW 
(rafisUe  den^paftfation  ie  to  be  wantonly  facrificed. 

It  might  have  been  exoc£ked  that  the  freqtietft  errota  of  hh| 
^  gfcat  matter,  *  in  cofijeaiiring  the  origin  of  mtneralsi  (hoftkl 
karo  induced  Mr  iamtion  to  adopt  hie  opinions  upon  Aieh  fubieAd. 
vith  fome  ho^itatioiii  and  to  announce  them  with  feme  medeftyi. 
Tkis,  we  are  iorry  to  fay,  is  far  from  being  the  cafe.  Wemef 
has thcaretecaUy  afligned  '  the  neweft  ,;$l0##(s  trap  formation^  1^ 
the  *'  repofitoef  ^  of  many  of  the  gems,  and  among  others,  ol 
(pioelle,  fapphire,  ri|by,  and  hyacinth.  Thefe  are  almoft  the 
only  0cms  whofe  ^'  rep^fitoi^'  has  anally  been  deteAedi  and 
it  ia  foQMwhat-  unfort^inate,  that  wery  tnfianci  u  eoniradiSidry  of 
ht$  aiertion.  Sapphires  ^nd  rubiee  are  found  in  primitive  com4 
pound  locks ;  fpinelle  has  been  found  imbedded  in  adulafitf  atxl 
in  gtaauUr  mai^le,  and  hyacinth  (not  ziroon,  as  Mr  Jamefon  af^ 
irms)  in  fyeaite.  ^   With  thels  inftanccs  of  fallibility  before  him, 

which 
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^  Baialt,  as  might  be  expeAed,  is  confidered  of  Neptunfan  origin  | 
and  h^t  jamdbn  rooodiy  aAms,  <  it  ts  now  wHverfaHy  admitted  to  be 
VI  aquatic  pradtT^ioo.  *  Does  he  eoofidcr  his  coiuiUymcin  who  follow 
tke  theory  of  Dr  Hutton^  as  ooDcatities  I  Or  how  dots  be  difpofe  of 
steafl  cvei^  ouaenlogift  in  Fiaaoe  ^mA  Italy,  and,  among  others,  of 
M.  DtaabHi^bn, ,«  «  fiMtr  •§  We$:iwr<^  and  once  a  ftaoncb  fticUer  for 
the  aqm9tta  origtf  of  ^(alt  |  bm  ^fha»  fiooe  be  rifitcd  Att«ei;giiC9  hp 
fA^i^^  owoedi  ijhat  fomc  balalt  at  loft  ia  volcanic  { 


which  he  pardy  admits,  we  hoped  that  he  would  hare  adnmoei 
wkh  feme  temper  to  confider  volcaiiic  prododU.    We  did  not 
expe£i  the  bva  of  Albano,  with  its  leucites  and  mehnitest  to  be 
called  a  *  ncwAoet^  trap ; '  nor  to  fee  it  affirmed,  that  augke 
t^ccors  principally  in  bafalt ;  to  find  Vefana$  and  JEtna»  and 
even  Italy^  omitted  among  its  localities,  and  to  ohfenre  it  men- 
tioned in  a  note,  as  a  matter  of  doubt,  that  it  ^  was  /aid  to  hate 
twin  cryftals. '    Did  Mr  Jamcibn  ever  fee  an  augite,  or  a  fpeci^ 
men  of  Vefttviaa  or  JEtnean  lava  ?    If  he  had,  we  think  he 
would  not  h^ve  troubled  his  readers  with  the  nice  diftindion  of 
augites  being  ^  wrapped  upi^  but  not  imbedded  in  lava« '    The 
climax,  however,  is  not  attained,  till  we  are  told,  that  it  is  pro* 
haUe  that  pumice  is  formed  by  water,  and  that  the  volcanic 
glafs  of  Lipari  is  undoubtedly  of  an  aqueous  origin  I     All  tUs 
reminds  us  of  the  veteran  mineralogift,  who,  having  denied  the 
v<rfcanic  (IruAure  of  the  environs  of  Naples,  was  condu£led  to 
▼iew  the  fmoking  ruins  of  Torre  del  Greco.     After  a  paufe  of 
mortification,  he  exclaimed,  ^  I  cannot  deny  this  to  be  a  lava  § 
but  I  affirm  it,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  geognofie. ' 
.  In  fome  inftances,  however,  it  is  not  eafy  to  explain  the  te^ 
sour  of  Mr  Jame(bn*s  writings,  by  the  mere  efie£^  of  prepoil 
feffion  and  fyftem*    The  name  of  iJolomieu  is  rarely  mentioi^d, 
hut  as  a  prelude,  to  a  mi(latement  of  his  opinions ;  and  towards 
Haiiy  he  attempts  to  cj^ercife  the  dexterity  for  which  fome  fub* 
ik  difputants  have  been  celebrated,  and  a  fyftem  is  affirmed  to 
be  his,   which  he  certainly  never  would  acknowledge.  ,  Mr 
Jaroefon  gfavely  afiertSi  that  Haliy  confiders  the  form  of  the 
molecule  as  the  typf  of  the  fpecies.    Nothing  can  be  more  faife : 
The  molficuU  itfsljt  that  is,  a  body  of  a  given  form,  ai>d  poflef- 
fing  given  qualities,  bcfides  its  form»  is  the  t3rpe  of  the  fpecies. 
The  qualities  of  matter  cax^iot  exift  feparate  from  form,  nor 
ean  a  material  form  exift  without  qualities.    It  is  the  ag^gate 
union  of  theie,  that  conftitptes  the  reprefentative  of  the  fpecies* 
|t  is  this  that  Haliy  aflumes ;  and  therefore  Mr  Jamefon's  attack 
is  dire£ied  againft  a  phantom  of  his  own  creation.    Even  over 
(his  he  hais  not  obtained  any  Ggnal  triumph  \  for  he  has  been 
partic^ilarly  unfortunate  in  the  inftances  adduced,  to  prove  the 
vicioulheis  of  the  fuppofed  fyftem.    He  affirms  acolyte  to  be 
improperly  divided  into  naezotype  and  ftillbice,  becaufe,  except- 
ing the  difference  in  the  form  of  their  integral  molecule,  they 
are  identically  the  fame.    Has  he  forgot  that  mezotype,  when 
fieated,  is  one  of  the  moft  powerfully  eledric  bodies  in  nature, 
and  that  ftillbite  has  no  fuch  virtue  ?   That  mezotype  gehtinates 
with  acidsv  while  ftillbite  forms  a  liquid  folution  ?    We  fiikxre^ 
Ijr.h^p^  that,  before  he  advances  to  bis  promifed  attack  on  '  the 
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extremely  ill  done  *  parts  of  Haiiy's  book,  lie  yrOl  pratieiitly  Ttri« 
Act  Inmfelf  mafter  of  the  fjftetn  ne  affeds  to  defpife ;  and  that/ 
in  his  future  publications,  he  will  correal  his  fpelling  of  mole*' 
cule^  by  retrenching  the  fuperfluous  letter  by  which  he  uniform-'* 
hr  conrerts  it  into  mollecule.  If  additional  proof  was  wanting  of 
the  inattentive  and  flovenly  manner  in  which  ^th!s  work  is  exe- 
cutcdy  it  is  afforded  by  Mr  Jamefon  not  haring  acquired  the  or- 
thography of  a  word  of  fuch  frequent  occurrence. 

Witn  thefe  obfervations  we  clofe  our  iftridures,  nx^A  (incerelr 
regret  the  fercrlty  with  which  we  Tiave  been  obliged  to  fpeac 
of  an  author  who  has  formerly  defenred  the  acknowledge-*' 
ments  of  the  public.  If  Mr  Jamefon  perferere  in  his  taft,  we 
venture  to  indulge  a  hope  diat  his  future  volumes  may  be 
deferving  of  more  lenient  treatment.  The  defeds  of  language 
are  eafilv  corre£led ;  and  though  it  is  a  bborious  talk  to  add  to 
our  ftocK  of  information  the  accumulated  increafe  of  late  vears, 
and  to  maintain  it  on  a  level  with  the  general  advance  of  fcience^ 
die  effort  is  within  the  compafs  of  ordinaiy  perfeverance.  But 
it  may  not  be  found  a  matter  of  equal  facihty,  to  obtain  general 
enlargement  of  views,  and  freedom  from  theoretic  (hackles.  It 
b  alfo  an  arduous  talk,  to  toil  after  geological  acquifitions,  to* 
explore  the  excavations  of  mines,  and  to  obtain  minute  infbr- 
mation  of  the  moft  important  metalltirgrcal  procefles,  and  of 
every  art  which  has  mineral  fubftances  for  its  fubje^.  This^- 
however,  Werner  hat  done  fotiiGermany ;  and  this  Mr  Jamefon' 
has  undertaken  to  do  for  Britain.  A  mere  tranfiation  n'om  fo« 
reign  authorities  will  in  no  refpeft  fulSce.  Information,  thus 
obtained,  is  always  defeftive  and  ^nerally  erroneous;  and  in- 
deed, every  foreign  work  in  which  we  have  feen  an  attempt  to 
detail  the  metallurgic  operations  prafbifed  in  thefe  kingdoms; 
il  exceSvely  faulty.  All  this  comes  under  the  department 
of  *  economical  mineralogy ;  *  and  much  original  matter  muff 
be  accumulated,  before  it  can  be  rendered  worthy  of  puUitI 
notice.  .  .         ,  i 

We  would  exhibit  the  difBculties  of  the  attempt,  not  to  dif- 
may,  but  to  excite ;  and  fhould  wifh  every  obftacle  to  fo  im-^ 
portant  an  undertaking  to  be  thoroughly  contemplated,  that  it 
may  bd  fnccefsfolly  furmounted.  Mr  Jamefon,  no  doubt,  has 
already  pondered  on  the  fubjeA  :  but  we  apprehend,  from  the 
fyectmen  we  htve  aheady  confid^xrd,  that  his  thoughts  tend  too 
fflttch  to  mere  tranfiation  ;  and  ^c  repeat  that,  in  the  economy 
ca!  part  of  his'fyftem,  fuch  a  performance  can  never  prove  as 
iccepcible  prtfrnt  to  the  public.  If,  in  defpitr  of  thofe  ftrenu*' 
oth  exertions,  wfaith,  we  trtift,  a  -  regard  for  his  repcrt^ion  wiV 
Ismnlaite  Mr  Jamefon  to  tti^kc,  ht  nould  dxfappoint  the  hopes 
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Qti!»4tim&:^hij  ibe  sllimte  Mlvr^  of  hn  uodcrealnng,  he 
1^7  <^on£oIe  iiUniUf  with  the  reflcftton,  that  ite  execution 
was  00^  within  the  reach  of  minds  of  ordinary  powers.  He 
QM^y  Pcm^mber,  that  to  fstii  in  a  igallMt  attempt  i6  often  mote 
llonoarablf  than  trivial  foccefs  ^  and  return  to  his  invel^igat&ons 
of  i^eqgvvphicai  Keolc^^  with  the  iafe  afTurance  that  hie  indi§(^^ 
try  and  tntellifcence  wU^  en(t^re  him  in  that  dct>artment  acn^dit'^j 
able  iOiare  of  reputation  and  fuccefs.  W^  observe  that  he  K^ 
unooaoced  his  intention  of  publiihing  an  acci^cmt  of  xht  gef^pgy 
of  part  of  the  (bu^  of  i^cotland  ^  and  ,frp  , con  fides  tiy  amicU 
pate  much  pleafure  and  imformauon  in  thepexpfal  of  that  wot^^ 
whatever  prognofiic  may  be  formed  of  tfie  ulterior  Ui^  of  the 

vemaimng  portions  of  the  ^  Sryftemof  Minei»l«gy.  ^ 
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Art.  V.     TrawJiJr^m  Berlin  through  ^wlvUrlaud  to  ^aAsJH 

/jif  jfi^  iSo4«    fiy  Augufhis '  Von  Kotzebue,  Author  o£  tnd 

!  iSmnger,  Lover's  Vows;^  rizsarp^  &c.  JSkc    Trani)ated£ncna^  ^ 

German*    3  vol.    Svo.    pp.  730.    JLondon.   ¥^hilKps«    1804^ 

*^His  pmblicatiqin  afiords  a  remarkal)Ie  inftance  of  the  tapid 
-'-  communication  of  ideas  whic^  refults  from  the  art  of 
puntingf  and  of  the  diipofition  wVich  a  certain  cWs  of  feilti- 
menmal  perfonst  eijpeci^y  in  Germany^  have  to  aivail  themfelves 
of  fuch  iadSties.  About  the  beg^ning  of  the  prefeiK  year«  M. 
I^tzebu^  {et9  otit  upon  his  traras.  He  performs  a  Jdng  tour 
trough  K>ur  dl^erentconntrW-^-lie  examines  the  trench  repui^ 
ficf  ks  government,  its  capital — Concocts  a  narrative  with  a  fbw 

Suires  of  tender  emlion  and  ratmUiq^  refle£tion.--He  retums.~Im 
iree  monthsi  andl>efore  the  Iici^ztg  faic|  his  attide  is  ready  for 
£he  matketr*it  is  fold — tranflated  into  iKaglilh  in  a  Tew  weeka—* 
lead  in  this  country,  and,  beibte  much  more,  than  hklf  a  year  is 
expired  .from  th^  commencement  of  the  touTi  we  are  now  en- 
gaged *in  reviewing  it. 

In  a^  commodity  fo  quiokiy  ratfed^  -we  certainly  cannot  expect 
to  find  much  excellence  of  a  folid  ddTcription.  It  is  one  of  tnofie 
wares  which  are  calculated  only  for  immediate  confumpdpn  ;  and 
if  this  exi)erim^nt  upon  the  powers  of  the  author's  name  is  iuccefs-] 
lull  Ihe  ipeculationhas.infweveditspurpoiey  the  trader  gains  his 
profit,  anid, .  we  haVe  no  dou)>t,  is  iohg .  ere  now  far  advji^bed  In 
ba^  a  dozen  )>Uys,  and  novels,  and  ethital  treadles,  lor  tKe^^m^ 
iniatiable  market.  It  wo'uld  indeed  be  as  tqipoltjble  for  U^ 
Kotze))ue  to  travel,  whether  in  SUifiia,  Siberia,  br  ^rapci^  (ft*  tij 
perform  the  fun^ion^  analogous  to  whit,  in  'Otker  m^  w^  call, 
Uunki]ag««-or  to  xead^  if  thia  isever  a.  part  df  Kil  tjpAenv  witW 
.     '  '       ^         "        out 


mat  faibmly  ph)diiciAg  a  cfcrtaln  ivetght  of  wridiig^uit  w6uld  be 
for  Urn  to  wfhe  widioult  {Mintsng,  or*  to  publifh  wi&out  cxpofing 
htmfelf,  in  many  inftances^  to  cidiculle  and  pity.  Thefe»  fa6v>r 
erer,  are  emotiom  to  which  the  «n9Kon  ^f  Gerihahf'^adexs  ^retiot 
much  olifc  i  aod  of  late  j^ars^  iMBfertnnatelyv  thei^  baneful  jpif^ 
fioR  for  nbiious  and  tafteleis  jp^radox  has  taien  a  deep  rOot  Hm 
this  cottntryvi  The  'many  admirers  of  the  Genmrt  ikigi6  and  to« 
numce,  who  have  retained  the  infeiSlion^  m/piteiof  di'the  |>o#^ 
cifttt  atitidotes  Mliith  the  wks  ^f  England  adihinifteted^  are^eif 
ceedingly  w^U  predtfpofed  for  inch  -fentknentU  Ijmlaiied  is  tkcf 
prcfcnu  k  iM  aiTttcedly  find  £ivbttr  where  Arydon^  ahd  Tdl^ 
ncy,  and  lyUlloa,  have  failed  to  move.  In  faft>  its  attr»6ltdil» 
Mbh?  to  t)ie  £ubje&9  rather  than  the  maimeir ;  and  we  fiwt^fc 
to  «ichitnt  a  few  fpccintena,  -^at  onr  readers  may  be  led  to  TOrna 
i^G^r  cpibion  tipoh  ks  whole  mettts,  aa  ^11  aa  upon  the  tof^r 
^re  o€  At  abfanlitiea  which  tlie  <3irnvian  pafaic  can  reltfli  iw 
this  •kind  of  writim.  To  ftich  a  feiecHon^  the  pcefenl  erttfikt 
mnik  be  coniined.  It  ^ould  reqitif t  as  idigreffiv6  an  Snagknitibia 
as  oor  authcr'ai  tn  attempt  foHowing  kia  'ohoon^  -all  hi&  defalk 
tory  T^mbitn^i  whedier  of  nanafivc  or  qS  reflexion  9  and  Jtt# 
fiiU  'Ms  worta  whfle  to  ekhibit  arijf  general  vietir  ^of  hia  manifoM 
imperfedHtons^  or  the  ridtculous  and  depraved  duwa^xsrs  ^  ()sfe 
ichool  to  whidi  be  belongs*    Ali  this  is  beft  defofibed  by-  %m 

Notlmig  ftr&es  «ite  Ynore  conftkxttl  jr  in  thdfe  vb)inhe%  than  tiie 
atter  di^rtgahJ^f  aU  mankind  arid  thdf  opioites,  fay  wftich'die 
Writer  (eems  at  ^vety  moment  .to  be  inBnbJced.  Whatevei' 
comes  into  tkt  liead  of  Aitguftns  Von  Jtot^sefane  may  be  :paft 
iown*^^0ic^mid  *in  buccam  vetterk^'i''t^  mattet^  whether  it  hts  a 
mfcanidc;  o^  not*  t>r  what  meaning  -it  h^s,  or  how  far  >k  may  hm 
CGotraM^kdry  «t  the  vetf  laft  efiufion-^it  is  Kotzeboe^s,  aid  bt 
may  publiA  it — *  Meus  bk.ferrdo '— This  is  hi^  Tiding  maai&K. 
The  !prcfcde»  fdt  «3janipk,  after  faying  nocfctng  more  3ian  ibae 
the  whole  of  ^  his  f  emarks  are  hts:  own, '  and  diat  liF  there  vtk 
abAardtties  amodCiihen  now,  there  were  wiarTy  more. in  the  oila^ 
ec&rxpc  oonchiUel  with 'd^  iiodible  iin]f>ertinenct'--*  I  bareina^. 
ahing  farther  to  -fey,  tiM  the  i»de  of  time  ihalL  alfier  foiins^  anA 
(he  daiger  t>£.  being  fainted  with  a  ihorwer  Jof  ftanes*  fccMa  a- 
Kffteoc.  m^U.  bq  ooren '  |>.  iv«  illhe  }  cui'fixy.  lemkikj^  by  way: 
•f  idtrodnOttanJate  made  jof  the  Ifioe  {la£  iBifiy- jcontatn  se 
ilkapfedy^  to!8ie#  that  traveliihg, bad Itrin  kre  not  peric^Ur  tllc: 
Cone  thin^^-tnttil^fed  with  nnich  gnimUing^  thai!  .men  mouUK 
come  into  tbf  wdrld  withoiit  ibctr  eonfent  being  ^tfrevioufly  afl> 
cd  and  obtasflfiedi  We  atie  treated^  d^diit  the  begindin^  of  the 
)eiaBey»  with.a  lomamtk  ^poial  ia  lairovt  <of  .^ianlMig  trait 
..•!-*..*,.  .       ^ . .  *        • .-    . :  ttec^ 
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tre^  for  tMiielrtfiis  native  of  tbe  Proi&an'  £ixid$  feemis  to  Iiave 
a  very  natural  partiality.  <  A  gcxxl  road, '  he^xdaimsi  *  lined 
witk  fruit  trees,  is  a  noUer  monument  to  the  memory  of  a 
prince,  than  '—What  ?  Our  readers  will  not  immediately  gueis 
the  zx^St  meafuie^of  this  monument,  ^t  is  then,  precifely,  nobler 
dian  *  a  fununer-houie  in  the  Qiuiefe,  or  in  any  other  ftyle.  * 

BIO.  To  the  |)raife  of  fruit  trees,  fucceeds  that  of-'  fools.* 
e  concludes  this  eloge  with  a  wift,  which  fome  readers  may^ 
perdumce  be  inclined  to  think  fupei^uous,  ^  I  ilunrid  like  to 
tiave  fuch  a  fool  about  me— I  muft  find  fault  with  all  the  crown- 
ed  lieads,  for  having  allowed  fuch  a  ufeful  cuftom  to  become 
obfolete. '  p.  24. 

Upon  entering  Switzerland,  our  author  goes  off  kt  once  into 
in  impaflioned  \nfc£k\ve  againfl  defcriptiotiSt  and  vows. with  vows, 
widi  indeed  a  very  folemn  oath,  that  he  will  never  think  of  de* 
fcribing.  We  were  too  well  acqainted  with  this  tribe  of  writers, 
not  to  hy  our  account  immediately  with  reading  three  entire 
volumes  of  nothing  but  defcription.  Accordingly,  he  b^ns 
the  very  line  after  this  vow  with  a  defcription,  in  the  ftriSeft 
fenfe  ot  the  word  \  and  after  having  extended  it  through  mxaf 
pages  of  foam,  abyfs,  yawning  cliff,  crevice,  foliage,  tint,  and  all 
die  other* ingredients  which  go  to  die  compoCdon  of  fuch  an  ar« 
ticle,-^after  reprefentin^  the  ^  rufliing  Rhone, '  in  the  various 
predicaments  of  *  trickhng,'  •oozing,'  'decking,*  'vanilhing,'    , 

•  being  married,*  *  buried,*  *  fwallowed,*  •  vonuted  up,*  and 

*  rejoining  its  bride,  *  he  fayS)  he  believes  he  has  '  almojl  been 
betraved  into  a  defcription. '  p.  73.  The  defcripdons  are  mixed 
m>  auo  with  remarks  of  a  miicellaneous  nature*  One  fpot  is  die 
pLice  where  the  Deity  ftood  when  be  pronounced  his  handy- 
work  good.  (p.  46.)  We  are,  on  another  oocaiion,  fagely  told 
diat  '  in  travelling,  it  often  happens  that  we  find  things  very 
difierent  from  vrhax  we  expected. '  p.  65. 

'.  Admitting,  after  all,  that  M.  Kotzebue  had  adhered  in  prac* 
rice  to  his  general  rule,  we  mi|ht  aik,  why  all  thb  enmity  tor 
defcripdons  r  He  tells  us,  •  uev  are  inadequate  ^  they  give 
an  imperfcd  idea  of  the  original;  they  afiiord  no  joy  Uke 
that  ¥aiich  the  real  beholder  receives  from  the  •  view.  *  Hiis* 
is  all  very  true ;  -but  it  proves  nothing :  It  applies  to  his  fa« 
vourite  art  of  painting,  with  at  leaft  equal  force  \  nay,  it  s^mliet 
to  every  in^tative  art,  and  to  none  more  thad  to  that  which 
M.  Kotzebue  ha»inoft  culdvated,,  the  drama.  Surely,  he  would 
form  fingularlv  inaccurate  notions  of  what  pafles  an  the  world, 
who  fhould  taiqe  his  ideas  of  human  life  from  die  plays  of  our 
audibr.  Thofe  rare  produAions,  and  Jui  general'  the  whole  of 
die  Gannon  ^age,  contain  things.^ which  cannot  be:ii&uch  prai&d, 
fcr^^  refexnbling*  any  <  original.  \    All  M«  ICotzebue's  clamour 

amounts 
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amouou  CD  a  propofition  not  very  newi  that  feeing  and  read- 
ing are  not  the  feme^  and  that  there  is  lef$  pleafure  in  heat- 
ing a  dcfcription  of  a  beautiful  profpeA,  tb^n  in  beholding  it* 
A  pofition  which  thofe  only  can  doubt)  who  unhappily  ftand  in 
need  of  our  author's  introdu£lory  remarki)  to  convince  them 
that  travelling  and  living  are  not  in  all  rerpe£ta  the  faftie  things* 

On  his  arrival  at  Paris.  M*  Kotzebue  details  all  the  curiofitiesof 
that  well  known  capital  with  tirefome  minutenefsf  under  the  ftate 
and  peculiarly  defcriptive  form  of  condu£ling  bi«  readers  round 
die  town.  His  catalogue  of  (ights  indeed  is  only  different  from  a 
dry  lift^  in  this,  that  he  afFcfledly  ufes  the  kneuage  of  a  cieerom 
or  (hewman.  Inftead  of  faying  ^  the  walki '.  he  talks  of  <  that 
walk ; '  and|  rather  than  plainly  inform  U3  of  a  man  meeting  a 
womani  and  beginning  to  converfct  he  exclaims,  ^  Do  you  fee 
yonder  man  meeting  yonder  woman,  and  beginning  to  converfe  ?  * 
We  have  juft  the  fame  fi^ofation  in  every  refp<?£l  during  thi|  o- 
peration,  that  we  remember  to  have  experienced  when  a  fextoa 
nas  gone  through  his  dcfcription  of  the  wonders  of  his  cathe« 
dral)  there  is  no  (lopping  bim.  to  get  any  ufeflil  information; 
on  he  goes  with  the  old  bead-roll  of  names  and  dates,  in^ 
terfperfed  with  notices  of  kings  and  conquerors,  whom  every 
one  knows  every  thing  about  \  or  curates  and  churchwardens, 
refpe£ling  whom  you  were  .formerly  in  a  {^ate  of  happy  igno- 
rance )  <^Iiging  you  to  hear,  inftead  of  the  revenues  and  con- 
llitution  of  the  eftabliftimentf  or  the  hiftory  of  its  foundation 
and  decline,  the  ftory  of  St  Dunflan  and  the  Devil  in  one  of  the 
windows^  or  the  life  of  the  lall  fexton  and  his  three  wives. 

Juft  fo  the  very  narrative  and  perpetually  de(criptiva  M# 
Kotzcbi^e.  He  tells  you  little  of  the  changes  produced  by  tjbie 
revolution,  or  of  the  prefent  itate  of  manners,  rights  (if  Uiere 
are  any)  and  opinions  (whofe  exiftence  is  equally  dubious):  in 
France^  But  he  carries  you  round  the  Thuilleries,  Palais-Roy^l, 
almoft  aU  the  coffeehouics  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  witliovt 
exception,  all  the  theatres. 

Of  the  leading  characters  at  prefent  figuring  in  Paris  (v^ 
ihould  perhaps  ipeak  in  the  Angular  number)  you  can  get  na 
information.  Of  the  eternal  Auguftus  Von  Kotzebue,  apd  hitf 
feeling  and  taft^s,  qt  of  tlie  ignorance  and  privation  of  taftc  oo 
which  he  curioufly  piaues  himfelf,  you  hear,  at  every  ftep:Q{ 

Jour  walk)  of  the  Firlt  Magiftrate  of  France  (an  Emperor, ;9V^ 
elieve,  at  the  departure  of  the  1^(1  advices),  you  arc  .perhap^^ 
told  that  be  is  little  in  ftaiiire,  but  an  extraordinary  man }  and 
of  his  brother  JLucien,  that  t^e  is  a  <  mod  amis^e.man,  efpe-f 
dallv  in  all  the  relations  of  domeftic  life  \ '  and  that  Talma  is  a 
|eod'plftyeri^pe<^I)y'When  he  a£ls  ia  the  Stranger  and  the 
V'Wl!?.  No.  ^,    -    ■      '   ■        'F         '      '    '  ,'  -Twg^ 
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Two  Brothers.  '*  To  make  amends,  you  have  long  Ufbmes  of 
old'  beggar* women,  ragged  children  fitting  on  bndges,  tender- 
hearted French  huflars,  and  many  pages  entirely  devoted  to  a 
full  account  of  the  various  fhew- boxes  exhibited  in  Paris,  with 
the  heads  ^fomettntes  the  whole)  of  the  eloquent  harangues  de- 
livered by  ttieir  proprietors. 

If  former  travellers,  in  the  countries  of  marble  and  canvafs. 
Have  tired  us  with  their  connoifTeurfliip,  M.  Kotzebue  produces 
the  fame  cffeft,  in  ^  ftiU  more  eminent  degree,  by  his  perpetual 
■avowal  of  ignorance  in  the  fine  arts,  and  his  decbmations  afi;ainft 
*what  is  generally  called  a  cultivated  tafte  in  painting  and  (la* 
tuary.     After  abjuring  all  pretenfions  to  fuch  qualities,  we  (houU 
naturally  expe£b  him  to  dwell  very  ligbt4y  on  the  national  gal- 
leries at  Paris.     Quite  the  contrarv ;  be  dievotes  above  a  hundred 
pages  to  the  fubjef£V ;  carries  u6  tnrottgk  one  hall  after  another^ 
^nd  particularizes  alrtioft  every  eminwt  piece.     He  is^  however,, 
Always  Hopping  to  abjure  all  critical  Ikient,  ail  knowledge  m;  the 
tv^o  filler  arts ;  fri^qtitmly  to  *  thank  =God  that  he  wants  tHofe 
qualifications  ;'  and  to  remind  us,  as  if  fiich  a  thing  were  at  air 
tU^ceilary,  that  *  he  cannot  rea/ort^  be  <an  only  feeL  *    This  kind 
X)i  paradox  is  indeed  by  no  means  peculiar  to  M.  Kotzebue.     It 
is  fomewhat  cxtehUfeted  by  the  palpable  abfurdities  of  many  ig- 
jU}rant  lovers  of  the^  fine  arts,  and  it  is  connefted  with  a  very 
general  qucftion,  b^ing,  iji  faft,  almoft  an  offset  from  the  grand 
paradox  of  modem  times — the  argument  againft  refinement  and 
civilization.     In  this  point  of  view,  we  ^ere  induced  to  follow 
our  author  rather  minutely  dirough  tlie  galleries ;  and  the  refult 
oToor  attendance  upon  him  is  exa«ly  whit  we  had  expef^d  to- 
find,  that  his  catalogue  of  paintings* and  ftatues  differs  &om  the 
defcriptions  which  a  real  connoifleur  would  pve,  only  in  the  ig* 
tionmce  of  the  fubjeft,  the  petulant  contempt  of  fupcrior  learn- 
ing, and  the  miferably  bad  tafte  which  it  diiplays.     it  is  id  other 
reme£ls  juft  a6  faulty;  poflefling,  in  a  liberal  meafure,- the  de- 
feas  of  prolixity,  fanciful  feeling,  and  prejudice.     His*  contempt 
of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  on  account  botlx  of  the  defign  and  the 
execution ;  and  his  difguft  at  the  Laocdoh,  on  account  of  the  fub- 
jc&,  are  not  the  greateft  abfurdiries  which  this  man  of  feelings 
who  cannot  reafon,  is  always  committing.     In  fad,  he  does  try 
t<y  argue,  but  argues  very  ill.     He  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
fubjeft  of  piftUres  deferves  more  confideration  dian  the  execution 
er  the  talents  of  the  artift ;  and  indeed  w;e  find  that  diis  is  his 
general  criterion  of  judging*    Surely  »  man»  under  the  influence 
of  fuch  a  fancy^  need  not  go  to  Paris -for  gratification.    What 
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*  Favourite  produdions  of  our  author,  of  which  wboHbevti^  haaAdi 
Ipird  luffioMBBlly  bcfoB^  may  rend  csough  JA  thcfe  volimuM^ 
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Apollbs,  Madonnas^  of  Holy  tWnKcs,  can  vic.Mritti  the  ftbrcs  of 
the  fign-poft  and  caricaturc*{hop  in  the  eye?  of  fuch  a  fpc£l;!atoT  ? 
Wc  cannot  kavc  this  branch  of  th6  work  without  noticing  twj> 
other  circumftahcei,  one  of"  which  we  have  found  inAnitely  lu- 
dicrouS)  and  the  other  intolerably  ofFenfire.  He  is  conftantly 
afcribing  to  his  faVourite  pieces  qualities  which  no  pifture,  in- 
deed no  inanimate  objeft,  cari  poffibly  poffefs.  Not  tnat  he  gives 
k  glowing  defcription  of  the  ^  Jpirant'ta- ara^^  the  *  vivos  di  mar'- 
knore  vttltus^ '  or  the  *  mirble  foftened  into  life  growing  warm ;  * 
and  *  thelanirtilted  canvafs'  fparkfing  with  *  an  eye  that  fpcaki 
the  melting  foul. '  All  this  we  can  admire  (in  the  two  firft  of 
dcfcriptive  poets)  as  exqaifite  metaphor ;  and,  indeed^  no  ftrain- 
ed  defcription  of  the  wonders  which  the  chifcl  and  the  pencil 
can  work  In  the  hand's  of  Praxiteles  and  Raphael.  M.  Kotze^- 
hue's  fidions  are  of  a  mtich  duller  caft  j  they  are  plain  matt^ 
of  f jlfchood,  ^nd  arc  meant  to  be  literally  believed  j  vtrbH^  tht 
writer's  fancy  is  too  rapid  arid  ftrong  to  let  nim  perceive  the  im- 
poffibility  he  is  defcribing.  Thus,  he  actually  .tells  us»  as  z'hStf 
that  the  monument  of  Le  Brun's  mother  confids  of  an  aT\gel 
founding  a  trumpet — a  matron  in  her  coffiti  hearing  it — tten  hft- 
hie  the  lid— rA^/j  gladly  awaking  from  a  long  fliimber — and  tbe^ 
timig  out  of  her  grave. 

But  the  othet"  circumftaiice  to  which  we  alludei  is  the  unceaf^ 
ing  fpirit  of  blafphcmy  which  breaks  forth  whercfoever  the  fubjedt 
of  any  piece  is  taken  frbm  Scripture  hiftory.  Wc  would  gladly 
avoid  polluting  oiir  pages  by  any  examples;  but  fo  grave  an 
accnfation  demands  fome  prpof ;  and  We  truit  that  the  evidence 
of  this  German  frit's  hieing  one  df  the  mbft  impious  fcofiers  of 
the  day,  will  at  lealt  induce  his  admirers  to  re-examine  the  foun- 
dation of  their  predileflion^  We  may  add,  that  there  was  not 
perhaps  any  rery  urgent  neeeffity  to  render  all  this  part  of  th^ 
Work  literallyi  tor  tne  benefit  of  readers,  whofe  taftes  it  is  much 
to  be  hot>ed,  are  ftlll  very  diflferent  from  thofe  of  Paris  and  Berlin. 
Our  Saviour  is  genetally  denominated,  with  great  familiarity,  *  the 
little  Jefus,  *  or  *  the  little  Chrift. '  Vol.  *IL  p.  41—47,  &c. 
The  following  account  is  giycn  of  Dominichino'6  cUrfe  of  the  firft 
-parents :  ^  A  great  crcfwd  of  little  angels  are  carrying  the  Lord  in 
the  clouds,  who  would  cerfaitily  tumblfe  dovni  if  the  little  creatures 
did  not  every  where  pfop  him  qp  with  their  hands,  efpecially  his 
poftcriors.'*  Vol.  II.  p.  50.  I^eaking*  of  the  portrait  of  Madame 
Lift,  a  rtoble  Florentine's  wif<i  he  fays-r^*  But  fhould  Heaven  a- 
gain  want  a  Holy  Virgin,  let  it  cbooic  this  -married  beauty.  * 
Yd.  IL  p.  ca.  He  compares  (in  p.  54.)  th/e  crucifixion  to  a  com- 
mon exedttti^n  $  and  add8»  refpe£lUsg  martyrdoms,  *  A  ro&fted  or 
flayed  Gatiti  if  he  were  painted  by  the  LonHrimlclf  ,  is  to  mt,  *  8tt\ 
fiee.  Wc  fuppofe  our  charge  is  now  fu$ciendy  made  out.    In  a  lefs 
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locofe  kind,  of  infiddityy  M.  Kotzebueis  not, deficient.'  Tbu8»  in 
▼ol-.n.  p.\i6^f  h^  mentions  it  as  felf-evldenty  en  paffantf  that 
the  Egvptiaii  Iris,  with  Florua  on  her  knee,  fcrved  for  the  proto- 
type ot  the  Holj  Virgin.  If  any  thing  can  increafe  the  culpabi- 
Utv  of  fuch  pafTagesi  it  is  the  inforoution  conveyed  in  a  note  to 
vol.  I.  p.  5.  •  that  thefe  travels  are  addreiled  to  a  lady. '  That 
tins  unfortunate  female,  however,  may  not  have  her  delicacy  of- 
£pnded  in  one  refpe£l  alone,  our  author  has  taken  notable  care  to 
feafbn  the  book  with  the  more  ordinary  kinds  of  indecency.  A 
whole  fe£kioQ  is  devoted  to  the  interefting  fubje£l  of  the  Parifian 
filles  dejoie,  A  minute  account  is  given  of  the  concern  which 
French  young  ladies  take  in  tlie  care  of  their  brothers  *  qui  fe 
Jont  tru/c.  ^  An  anecdote,  too  long  and  bad  to  be  copied,  is  gi^ 
ven  at  p.  1 74.  of  vol.  III.  See  alio  the  whole  anecdotes  of  the 
l^me  fe£lion,  without  exception.  And,  Enally,  for  variety  fake^ 
he  prefents  his  fair  reader  with  a  bit  of  a  (bene  in  the  Medecin  maU 
gjre lu't^  imder  the  form  of  a  le£bure  upon  indelkracy.  *  Vo'UeUe 
hJa  chaife  fercic  ?  *—*  Oui  *— *  Copieufeinent  ?  '—'  Affe%'—^  Et  Im 
piatiere  ejl^lle  ?  ^  &c. 

leaving  now  given  our  readers  perhaps  more  fpecimcns  than 
they  may  think  quite  necedary  of  the  faults  in  which  thefe  vo- 
lumes abound,  we  haden  to  make  fome  amends,  both  to  tlien^ 
and  to  the  author,  by  npticii^  a  few  of  the  good  parts  -,  or,  ra- 
ther, we  (hall  icicGt  all  the  things  which  we  have  be^n  able  to  col- 
left,  in  any  way  deferving  fuch  an  epithet.  This  is  no  very  te- 
dious talk  \  and  it  may  probably  fave  fome  of  our  readers  the 
trouble  of  peruCng  the  work. 

The  exfellences  in  qucAion  confift  inuirely  of  a  few  curious 
anecdotes,  quite  unknown  in  this  country,^— fome  of  them  only 
known  in  France.  They  deferve  our  attentiotv  and  are  extreme- 
ly entertaining,  as  well  as  interefting,  in  a  higher  point  of  view. 

I.  In  the  courfe  of  tlie  fifty  long  pages  which  our  author,  ia 
the  true  fpirit  of  his  trade,  devotes  to  the  Farifian  theatres,  wc 
meet  with  fome  curious  illullratious  of  thp  fyfiemattc  attention 
bellowed  in  France  to  the  fupport  and  improvement  of  the  flage. 
A  theatrical  author  is  encouraged  in  a  degree,  and  witli  a.  punc- 
tilious a^ntion  to  his  eafe  and  interei^,  perfeftly  unknown  in  any 
other  country.  He  has  a  right  to  one  twenty-firft  part  of  the 
grofs  receipts  of  his  piece  every  night  it  is  performed^,  in  ^vij. 
theatre  of  France,  all  his  Ufe,  an^  his  heirs  for  teri  years  after 
his  death.  The  utmoil  care  is  taken  both'  to  prote^  his  copy^ 
right  in  the  piece,  and,  what  may  feem  mor^  difficult,  to  fecure 
him  his  due  (hare  of  .the  profits  each  night,  in  all  the.  theatres  of 
France,  which  far  exceed  a  hundred  in  number.  A, ^particular 
offi^  i$  eftabliihed  at  Paxis>  in  which  (I^e  author  needs  4valy  jau;qr 
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hh  name,  and  he  has  no  farther  trouble  to  take.  Hie  office  had ' 
its  correfpondents  and  cafhiers  all  over  the  tountry,  and  accounts 
to  the  audior  for  his  full  profits,  for  a  commiflion  of  two  per  cent] 
At  die  expiration  of  the  two  firft  years,  the  author  of  any  popu- 
lar piece  may  rely  on  having  cleared  40,000  Kvres,  or  near  1 700!. 
Sterling.  Alter  that,  the  profits  dccreafe  ;  but  if  the  author  has 
produced  two  or  three  fuch  pieces,  he  not  only  provides  decently 
for  himfelf,  but  leaves  his  children  a  comfort^lc  provifion  for 
fen  years  after  his  deceafe.  This  is  all  to  be  underftood  of  even 
ordinary  workmen  for  the  ftage.  The  example  taken  by  M. 
Kotzebue  is  ftriking.  The  tranflator  of  his  *  Stranger, '  or,  as 
he  calls  it,  *  Mif/ifithro[^  and  Repentance y'  whom  he  charges  with 
having  performed  the  talk  rather  in  an  awkward  nunner,  has  air 
ready  cleared  60,000  Kvres,  or  above  2500!.  Sterling,  by  it;  and 
the  piece  is  ftill  a  ftock  play,  being  frequently  performed  three* 
times  in  one  evening  in  Paris.  The  author  only  got  200  rix-dol-' 
hrs  for  it,  or  about  40I. !  D' Aleyrac,  the  popular  compofer,  re- 
ceives, as  profits  for  his  former  pieces,  \  200I.  Sterling  a  year,  with- 
out including  Paris.  How  contemptible,  when  compared  with  this, 
arc  the  higheft  wages  of  literary  labour  in  all  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  republic  of  letters  I 

2.  Many  traits  are  recorded  in  this  work,  illuftrative  pf  the  fu- 
perlatively  fickle,  and,  in  many  refpeSs,  ludicrous  charafter  of  the 
French  people.  Among  thcfe,  we  particularly  noticed  the  charlatan* 
\[me  of  their  amateurs,  and  the  indelicacy  which  prevails  among  the 
women.  A  girl  fcarccly  fifteen  years  old  will  (land  before  Davi^% 
paintinp,  and,  attentively  gazing  through  her  opera  glafs  at  the  ftark- 
naked  Sabine,  will  obferve,  that  fuch  a  mufcle  is  full  of  energy, 
but  fuch  a  one  like  nothing.  *  She  will  talk  of  the  tibia,  of  the 
abdomen,  and  god  knows  of  what  more.  *  Mothers  and  daugh- 
ters will  entruft  their  intrigues  to  each  other,  and  generally  live 
upon  the  mod  fcolding  terms  of  familiarity.  Every  newfpapcr 
contains  advertiiements  from  perfons  of  both  fexes,  wiihing  to 
form  temporary  connexions. 

3.  Of  the  clafs  of  narratives  ufually  denominated  *  anecdotes ' 
par  excellence^  M.  Kotzebue  has  given  feveral  that  deferve  notice. 
It  became  abfblutdy  a  fafhion,  during  the  reign  of  terror,  to  make 
h^n^mots  on  the  way  to  be  guillotined.  Danton,  when  a  compa- 
nion in  diftrefs  on  the  platform  advanced  to  embrace  him,  obferv- 
ed  very  coolly,  *  Latffez^  nos  tetes  do'tvent  ft  rencontre  toute  i 
Fbeure  dans  lefac;  *  alluding  to  the  fack  into  which  the  decollated 
heads  fell  from  the  *  petite  fenetre  nat'tonale^ '  as  it  was  endearing- 
ly termed  by  thofe  merry  mortals.  Talma  told  our  author,  that 
be  was  one  day  in  company  with  a  large  party,  M-hen  the  whim 
ftruck  them  to  play  it  la  guillotine.    This  they  did  with  a  fire-» 
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fcrcen,-which  tbey  pulled  up  and  let- down  on  the  necks  e^  fucb 
as  chofe  to  fuffcr.  It  happened,  lial  in  lefs  tHan  two  ^ys  after, 
the  whole  party,  except  Talma,  were  called  upon  to  repeat  th«  di~ 
vert'iffement  in  a  more  public  and  ctrcmoitioua  ntanuer,  with  %  better 
apparatus  provided  at  tlie  national  expence.     Madame  Talma  waa 

nt   with  the  celebrated  Madame  Roland.     At  hcc 
is  well  known    (lie   behaved    with  great   firmuefs  j 

vcning  before,  (lie  was  uncommonly  moyed.     She 

It  in  playing  on  me  harpfichord  ;  but  Madame  Talma, 
airs  flie   Uruck,  and  her   manner  of  playing,  were 

"hocking,  and/e  frighlfiil,  that  the  founds  wiH  never 

;mory.     This  is  a  Itriking  ikctch. 

ibjeci  of  Bonap4ne,  wc  meet  with  few  anecdotea 

ing.  They  relate  chiefly  to  his  mode  of  going  to 
the  play  and  the  levee.  He  is  deceived  by  thunders  of  appbufe 
by  toe  pit,  to  which  be  pays  not  the  fmalleiL  attention,  and  fpeaks 
to  no  oije  during  the  performance.  He  efpccially  likes  tragedy, 
and  told  our  author  that  comedy  docs  not  pleafc  him-  His  box 
is  ornamented  with  a  fine  ftai ;  and  it  is  the  current  belief  that 
he  has  faith  in  the  guidance  of  one.  At  the  levecj  he  feems  to 
behave  very  plainly.  To  Ibme,  as  to  the  Turkilh  ambalfddor  who 
brought  a  iplcnditl  prefen't,  he  exhibited  tokens  of  ipfu&rable 
coldnefs  and  contempt.  The  American  minifter  was  obfcrving 
how  much  peace  was  to  be  de&red ;  ^naparte  fhrugged  his  fhouU 
ders,  as  if  to  fay,  '  Ce  n'lfl  pas  i^a  fault, '  arid  fecmed  lo  rcprefs 
fomc  words  to  this  purpofe  that  Were  about  to  efcape  him.  0£ 
f'aul  I.  he  obfcrved  to  M.  van  Kotzebue,  that  '  lie  l)ad  a  moll 
fmccre  regard  for  him  ■,  that  he  was  a  hot-headed  princei  but 
had  an  excellent  heart. '  He  feems  to  have  indulged  in  fome  very 
judicious  feverities  agalnft  the  modem  German  plays,  whifh  we, 
trud  his  admirer  M-  Kotzebue  will  profit  by. 

4.  However  ridiculous,  in  many  'refpe£ts,  the  genteel  fociety 
i)f  Paris  may  be,  fincc  it  has  been  new-modelled  by  the  revolu- 
tion, and  elpecially  to  foreigners,  whofc  minds  are  of  a  mbre  fe- 
date  and  fober  caft,  we  muH  allow  that  one  fpecies  of  entertain- 
ment, known  in  the  belt  circles,  and  defcribcd  in  a  very  lively 
inanncr  by  M.  Kotzebue,  is  of  a  relilh,  in  point  of  mental  luxu^ 
ry,  fupcrior  to  any  thing  which  we  meet  with  in  other  countries. 
It  confids  in  alTcmbling  a  Very  felc&  company  to  a  moft  elegant 
entertainment,  where  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  poets,  actors,  or 
jnufical  performers,  are  invited.  Only  the  very  firft-rate  proftf- 
fors  are  fbu^^ht  after  i  and  they  who  have  not  fuIEcient  itiAuenie 
to  command  fuch  charms,  muft  be  content  with  the  ordinary  en- 
tertainment of  a  crowd,  a  concert,  or  cards.  The  perfons  who 
chiefly  illuminate  thcfe  fcalts  of  talte,  arc  Delille  and  Talma.  Thp 
former  is  very  kind  in  reciting  large  jaflbgea  from  his  vrorks,  and 
'•'    .  always 


ahrta^  £i^ur8  ihe  com^y  with  hit  rppft  r^con^i^QptiUHhed  pr<r* 
dttftiMia. '  He  is  almoft  ftqne  bliiul,. but  has  zyaqudevful  memoi 
ry.  Talne^  gives  the  fineft«  pieces  of  VoUairci  SIa<^^>  s^<1  Poi^ 
neiUei  ^ith  all  that  pathos  and  energy  of  whi^  be  is  foverc^ 
mafter,  and  which  aftonifli  (\iU  more  in  private  than  in  the  theatre* 
Tofo  exquifitely  daflfical  an  6nteitainment,  the 'p;kere  mental  vo** 
luptuary  can  indeed  find  no  one  immediate  objediion.  Yet  wi^ 
die  more  ftem  obferver  fee  cavCe  to  ^pprehendi  fiom  the  preva« 
knee  of  fuch  a  <:aftomi  no  little  degradation  both  to  the  cnaraor 
ter  of  the  poet  and  the  excellence  of  his  produ^ions,  perhaps 
eten  to  the  tafte  of  the  beft  focieties.  The  poet  is  evidently 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  an  exhibitOTi  and  made  to  pour  gra* 
tuitoufly  bis  own  efiiifions  vpoo  thofe  who  would  otherwife  have 
to  pay  the  juft  price  of  f eadin^  them*  All  criti<;ifoi,  in  fuch 
circumftancest  is  out  of  the  qaeftion*  No  man»  according  to  the 
Caftilian  adage^  can  look  a  grift  hotfe  in  the  nK)Uth|  efpecially  m 
prefence  of  the  breeder.  Nothing  but  admiration  muft  be  re« 
tumed  for  the  bard's  complaifance  ;  and,  after  receiving  fuch  rap* 
turoQS  and  indifcriminate  applaufe  from  circles  whien  compre- 
hend every  thing  that  is  eminent  for  beauty,  faihion,  wealth, 
and  even  talents,  is  it  fuppofing  the  poetical  chara^er  too  frail, 
to  ezped  that  the  jufter  judgements  of  a  more  ftcm  tribunal,  the 
impartial  and  infallible  voice  of  the  public  will  be  afterwards  dii^ 
regarded,  unlefs  it  chimes  with  the  very  echo  of  the  pitit  Jwp$r  f 
Is  not  the  tafte  of  thofe  important  circles,  too,  in  danger  of  be- 
ing rendered  lefs  faftidious  than  the  imperfedions  of  all  mortal 
poets  require,  bv  this  conftant  habit  of  applaufe  f  Upon  the  ac- 
tors, this  fort  or  private  rebearfal  can  certainlv  produce  only  good 
tfleds.  On  the  one  handi  they  rather  ftand  m  need  of  that  near 
tofpedion,  and  deliberate  attention^  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  *  pride,  pomp,  and  circumftance'  of  the  crowded  theatre  ( 
wiule,  ou  the  other,  the  applaufe  beftowed  in  private  circles  ca« 
scTcr  corrupt  a  performer,  who  muft  appear  three  times  a  week 
before  a  moft  pitylefs  tribunal,  at  the  riik  of  his  fame  and  his 
bread.  Neveithelcfs,  we  confefs,  that  anu>ng  the  audience  at  the 
Theatre  FrangaUf  we  (hould  not  expe^  to  find  thofe  falutary' 
checks  aiul  corre^ions  which  the  public  is  in  the  habit  of  AiU 
penfing  to  the  firft*rate  performers,  adminiftered  with  the  moft 
ttlentlefs  juftice,  by  thofe  polite  perfonages  who  are  accuftomed 
to  iavilh  thdr  applaufes  upon  the  fame  adors  as  their  guefts  and 
companions,  after  the  theatre  is  difmifled.  And  thus  we  are  ra«- 
ther  difpofcd  to  find  fault  even  with  the  leaft  hurtful  of  the  two 
modes  of  recreation,  for  its  natural  efie£ts  on  the  tafte  of  the 
moft  important  nart  of  the  community.  In  other  countries,  be 
it  always  remeinoeredt  fuch  ao  efib£l,  whether  as  to  poetry  or  re^* 
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eTtation,  would  b^  more  trivial^  in  ptopofdon  as  men  of  reSil  ta« 
lente  »id  fblid  accompliihrnents  more  rarely  forin  a  part  of  die  moft 
faifhionable  focietyl  In  Paris,  on  the  contrary,  the  iirft  philofo^ 
jRiers  and  wits  are  uniformly  admitted  to  thofe  fe]e£t  parties, 
^hich,  perhaps,  may  alfo  account  for  the  exiftence  of  that  very 
elegant  fpecics  of  amufement,  whofe  merits  we  hate  t|ow  been 
difcuffing. 

5.  The  laft  thing  which  we  {halt  Mc&  for  the  amufement  of 
our  readers,  is  the  fmgular  hiftory  of  the  Utc  (i£litiou6  Dauphin, 
the  detail  of  which  has  nerer  reached  this  country,  and  deferves 
well  to  be  confidered  in  many  points  of  view.  Such  imjioftors 
have  ftarted  up  in  many  places,  and  in  all  a^es  of  tlk  world ; 
and,  afluming  certain  moft  notorious  charaAers,  formerly  be- 
lieved to  be  dead,  have  fucceeded  in  obtaining  a  univerfal  aflent, 
almoft  refembli^g  the  eifef^s  of  fome  epidemic  contagion  ;  for 
they  have  generally  reprefcnted  perfons  cxtreniely  well  known, 
whofe  death  had  been  matter  bf  complete  evidence  and  tery  re- 
cent occurrence,  and  to  whom  they  bore  the  very  fainteil  rcfcm- 
blance.  To  the  lift  of  Limiiel,  Warbeck,  Pogatchcff,  the  Joans, 
the  Dimitris,  and  King  Sebaftian,  mud  now  be  added  a  perfon 
whofe  exploits,  though  confined  to  private  circles,  have,  upon 
the  whole,  been  more  aftoniihing,  from  t}ie  refined  age  and  na- 
tion in  which  they  were  performed,  and  the  high  rank  of  the 
perfons  who  were  their  dupes. 

Jean  Marie  Hervagault  is  the  fon  of  a  taylor  at  St  Loo,  of  a 
J)repofrefIing  figui^,  and  very  like  Lewis  XVI.  in  the  features  of 
his  face*  He  has  no  education,  but  great  addrefs.  He  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  natural  fon  of  the  Duke  de  Valentinois.  In  Sep- 
tember 179^5,  he  left  his  father's  houfe,  wandered  about  tie 
country  as  a  perfon  of  family  reduced  by  the  revolution,  and 
procured  every  where  a  favourable  reception.  He  then  went  to 
Cherbourg,  where  he  was  taken  up  as  a  vagrant,  and  vifited  in 
jail,  and  extricated  by  his  father,  who  found  him  poffefTed  of 
money  and  jewels  to  a  confiderable  amount.  He  once  more  e- 
loped  and  ftroUed  about,  fometimes  as  fon  of  the  Prince  of  Mo- 
naco, fometimes  as  heir  of  the  Due  d'Urfel.  At  laft  he  pafled 
for  a  relation  of  Lewis  XVL  and  the  Emperor  Jofeph>  afTumed 
woman's  clothes,  and  faid  he  had  been  over  to  aifift  his  emigrant 
parents  in  England.  He  gained  univerfal  credit  with  perfons  of 
diftin£lion  ;  but  was  again  imprifoned  at  Bayeux.  His  father 
once  more  relieved  him,  and  he  a  third  time  broke  loofe.  He 
now  obtained  money  frcm  different  perfons  of  rartk,  as  a^ich 
but  unfortunate  branch  of  the  Montmorency  family;  ar^d  car- 
ried on  his  impoftures  at-  Meaiix,  otily  eight  leagues  from  Paris. 
At  Chalons  he  was  once  more  imprifoned  *,  and  here  hciaflumed 
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an  air  of  graftdcur  and  myftery^  gave  figntficant  hititSi  and  loon 
it  was  whifpered  about  that  he  was  the  Dauphin,  fon  of  Lewis 
XVI.i  who  had  not  died  at  the  time  fuppofed.  The  iailor  was 
the  firft  dupe,  and  gave  him  money.  The  whole  inhabitants  of 
toy  rank  or  confequence  at  Chalons  were  deceived,  became  con- 
fidants of  the  fecret,  atid  advanced  large  fums  of  money.  He 
kept  a  fumptuous  table  in  prifon,  and  was*  allowed  to  fee  all 
company.  Tlie  police  examined,  him  rigidly  ;  when  he  declared 
himielf  the  fpn  of  a  taylor  at  Loo,  as  if  to  deceive  them,  and 
was  let  out  after  a  trlftin|r  confinement.  He  was  again  impri- 
soned for  two  years  at  Vire;  but  (picndidly  fupported  by  his 
adherents  at  Chalons  }  and,  on  his  liberation,  received  by  them 
in  triumph,  had  public  entertainments,  in  honour  of  bis  return^ 
and  walked  into  the  town  over  flowers  (Irewed  at  his  feet.  He 
then  was  difmifled  from  the  town  by  the  police  i  but  wherever 
he  went,  he  found  friends  and  a^ih^rents  among  the  higher  or- 
ders, ready  to  facrifice  their  whole  fortunes  in  his  cnufe,  and  to 
follow  him  as  bis  fervants  about  the  country.  In  this  way  lie 
went  from  one  chateau  to  another  ^  and  at  all  was  received  with 
the  higheft  pomp  and  veneration.     . 

•  He  was  once  at  Rhrims,  *  fays  our  author,  *  twice  at  Vltry  le  Fran- 
(iiSft  and  often  at  different  country  feats,  where  balls,  concerts,  and^ 
fcafti  of  every  kind  were  given  in  honour  of  him.  At  Vitry  he  was 
fpleodjdly  and  conveniently  lodged  at  the  houfe  of  Madame  de  Rambe- 
cour,  whofe  bufband  clofely  followed  all  his  footfleps,  waited  upon  him 
with  the  moll  attentive  zeal,  and  ferved  him  like  a  valet.  On  St 
Louis's  day,  a  fuperb  f^U  was  prepared  for  bina,  it  being  the  feaft  of 
the  fatnt  whofe' name  he  bore.  The  ladies  fung  fongs  compofed  in  ho- 
nour of  him.  In  the  confidential  circles  which  he  frequented,  they 
always  icalled  htm  Mon  Prince!  His  portrait  was  handed  about  as  that 
of  the  Dauphin ;  and  it  was  reported,  that  the  Pope  himfelf  bad  im- 
printed a  mark  on  his  leg  to  know  him  again  by.  Finally,  a  letter  was 
handed  about  from- a  hijbopf  in  which  this  deluded  prelate  writes  in  ex* 
preflioos  of  the  profoundelt  refpe^l  for  this  young  vagabond,  and,  hf 
his  examine,  convinced  many  who. were  fttH  wavering,  in  their  belief 
Already  was  a  court  formed  round  L^wis  XVII. :  be  had  immediately 
(us  Ciivourites,  and  was  going  to  nominate  thofe  who  ^ere  to  hold  the 
great  offices  of  his  boufehold.  Many  names  of.  confequence  were  to  be 
umnd  among  tbetia.  Tbcy«all  glowed  with  enthufiafm,  and  prepared 
to  make  the  grciieft  (acrificcs.  Men .  of  bvrtb  aud  rai^k  dot^mtd  them^ 
(elves  fortunate  in  beioff  able  to  perform  the  mt^ned  drudgery  of  me« 
oial  fervice  for  hip.  Mtfiers  turned  fpejidthrifts,  that  tliey  might  have 
(be  honour  of  entertaining  him.  It  was  very  natural,  that  fuch  pro- 
ceedings (hould  not  efcape  the  eye  of  a  vigilant  police.  Fouclic  waa 
informed  at  Paris  of  all  that  was  goiiig.on  at  Vi^ry  ;  apd  a  warrant  put 
10  end  tQ  the  f^rce, ' 

'         ^  •But 
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«  Bot  cvca  when  ukcn  into  cuftody^  Hci  mgauli  c«iiAiiAed  ludaftlf 
with  a  loftioefii  «od  dignity  thtt  ftrock  all  prdent  with  a  kiad  of  do- 
hnooM  awe«  Hit  moft  dowocaft  confidtott  funrouodcd  him  with  the 
inoft  hcartfdt  revereoce.  One  of  them,  highly  mofcd,  begged  leave  to 
.embrace  him ;  and  the  tayloPs  Ion  negl^rcotly  tendered  his  hand  to 
kift.  The  very  irft  night  of  hit  incarceration,  a  moft  fplendid  fcaft 
was  gifen  at  the  prifon,  and  he  was  moft  fumptuoolly  fenred  at  all  times* 
The  notary  called  him  in  prifon  MoufeigneuTf  and  was  moft  gracioufly 
lewarded  with  the  appeUation  of  Mon  fetit  page — Mon  petit  valet  de 
Aambre  t^AtmttS.  Thus  he  adcd  his  part  difpaffionately,  and  with  aa 
air  of  the  utmoft  importance  ;r-*-going  to  mafs,  a  fervant  carried  his 
prayer  book  and  cufhion.  He  appointed  a  fecretary,  and  made  him 
^gn  in  his  name  that  of  Lduh  Cbarltu  At  laft  the  mayor  was  forced 
Mo  debar  the  multitude  from  acccfs  and  to  intercept  the  enormous  fup- 
plies  of  wine  and  good  cheer  fent  for  his  ufe.  *    Vol.  Ill*  p.  50. 

At  laft  his  offence  was  tried,  and  he  was  fentenced,  in  i8o2» 
♦0  be  imprifoned  four  years  at  Oftend,     He  appealed  to  the  court 
at  Rheims  \  and,  before  the  caufe  could  be  judged,  a  new  ^Ctox 
appeared  on  the  ilage.    The  aged .  Bifbop  of  V****,  a  man  unu- 
sually venen^ed  for  his  integritv,  learning,  and  aufterity  of  life, 
declared  hixnfcif  convinced  that  Hervagault  was  the  real  Dauphin; 
feid  he  had  found,  on  examining  the  furgeons  who  difle£ied  the 
pretended  Dauphin  at  Jthe  Temple,  that,  in  fa£l,  it  was  a  fuppo- 
fititious  corpfe  \  came  to  RJieims,  and,  by  many  interviews  with 
liim,  was  quite  confirmed  ;  lent  large  fums  for  his  fervice ;  and 
gave  up  every  purfuit,  even  his  holv  fundions,  for  his  fake.     He 
nfed  all  his  intereft  at  Paris  to  obtam.  a  mitigation  of  the  fentence 
— correfponded  in  cyphers  with  the  leading  men,  to  whom  he 
meant  to  entruft  the  fecret— and  9  plan  was  formed  to  marry 
Hervagault  to  a  diftant  relation  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  to  make 
levies  of  men  for  his  fervipe.    The  trial  ^^ras  then  concluded,  by 
confirming  the  original  (entence  in  fpite  of  the  violent  and  unani- 
Bxnis  outcries  of  the  pojpulace.    In  prifon  he  was  again  treated 
J8  before.    No  one  deferted  him.    The  bi^iop,   in  prticular, 
formed  a  plan  for  his  refcue  on  the  road  to  Soiflbos,  and  being 
difcovered,  was  arretted,  but  pardoned.    He  immediately,  how* 
ever,  formed  a  new  junto  of  parrizans,  and  the  goyeri^ipenc 
were  obliged  to  fend  him  oiF. 

*  In  or&r  (adds  M.  Kotzebne,  p.  57.)  to  render  It  conceivable  how 
lb  many  pe rfons  of  rank  and  knowledg^e  (hould  have  fuffered  themfdves 
Co  be  made  the  dupes  of  this  raw  youngftcr,  people  ought  themfelves  to 
have  heard  him  tell  his  Aory.  With  great  emotion,  he  would  remem- 
ber bow  Louis  XVI.  his  father  ufed  to  give  him  kflbns  In  hiftory  and 
geography  in  the  Temple.  In  the  tone  of  the  moft  ingenuous  fimpH- 
ctty,  he  would  talk  of  a  little  bitdi  called  FtdeUf  of  which  Mane  An- 
toinette his  mother  was  very  fond.    The  moft  minute  details  he  defcribr 
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ed  wjth  infantile  nvacity ;.  nor  dli  h/c  forget. th^t  Simon  ^  jfOpr  u(e<l 
to  wtkc  him  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  convince  him  lliat  he  had  not 
been^rried  ofiEl ' 

'  OttT  author  next  adds  his  account  of  his  adventttresy  which 
cannot  fail  to  ftrike  every  one  with  admiration  of  this  fingular 
yoong  man'^  genius  for  the  finer  (pecies  of  impofture.  It  ia  too. 
h>Dg  lor  infertion  |  but  the  purpofe  of  our  abftra£t  is  anfwercrf^ 
if  we  have  Oiown  the  extent  to  which  the  beft  educated  perfons 
ib  France,  not  ittitnediately  <!6mie£t;ed  with  either  the  new  or 
the  old  court,  were  worked  upon  j  they  continue  ftill  to  believe 
in  bis  being  the  real  Dauphin. 

*  Hit  narrative, '  they  fay,  *  bears  the  ftamp  of  truth  $  and  if  th^ 
Dauphin  has  no(  been  entirely  fcnt  out  of  the  world,  he  will  fomc  time 
or  oibcr  appear  afl;ain,  bring  back  the  golden  times  into  our  fields,  and 
promote  to  high  Honours  his  faithful  adherents. '  p-  74* 
*  We  defirc  anyadvifer  of  the  fatal  emigration  of  the  French 
princes  and  nobility,  whp  may  caft  his  eye  on  thefe  pages,  to 
paufe,  and  receive  the  edifying  leflbn,  which  this  ftrange  anec-- 
dote  is  fo  well  calculated  to  imprefs.  Let  them  reflect,  hov 
many  difadyantages,  how  many  mighty  obftacles,  thrown  in  the 
way  of  this  youth's  wild  projedl,  by  nature,  by  education,  by  po^ 
lltical  circumftances,  were  at  once  vanquiflied  by  one  only  ally^ 
the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  the  adherents  who  clung,  who  ftill  chng, 
to  thofe  who  have  fo  poorly  deferted  and  betrayed  them.  By  the 
aid  of  this  one  fentiment,  by  nferely  calling  himfelf  a  French 
prince,  did  the  fon  of  a  country  village  taylor  crowd  his  ftandard 
with  devotees  to  the  Royal  caofe,  even  when  it  was  ereded  in  a 
dungeon  ;  levy  at  will  contributions  of  money  and  fervice ;  re« 
tain  his  fupporters ;  nay,  augment  their  numbers,  through  all 
the  viciflitudes  of  bis  ftrolling  life ;  and  at  laft  fail,  only  by  a 
few  davs,  of  appearing  in  arms  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion,  for 
die  rights  of  the  French  crown.  We  leave  the  moral  leflbn 
which  may  be  drawn  from  this  raw  youth's  attempt,  to  all  the 
projedors  of  that  infinitely  wilder  fcneme--the  plan  of  reggiii- 
log  the  throne  of  France  by  means  of  emigra^on. 
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^'  lix&f^imfhe  MoiknrfSapinTriefl  Oft. 

Art.  VI.  I.  Account  offome  Experiments  on  the  Defcent  of  the 
Sap  in  Trees.  In  a  Letter  from  Thomas  Andrew  Knight  Efq. 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bar^  K.  B.  P.  R.  S. 
{From  PIM.  Tranf.  1803.  Part  JI.) 

n.  Experiments  and  Obfervaticns  on  the  Motion  of  the  Sap  in  Trees. 
In  a  Letter  from  Thomas  Andrew  Knight  Efq.  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  Bart.,  K.  B.  P.  R.  S.  (From  PhiL 
Tranf.  1804,  Part  I.) 

TTTb  have  condenfed  into  one  article  thefe  two  curious  and  in- 
^^  terefting  memoirs.  They  contain  a  continuation  of  a 
conrfe  of  experiments  on  the  motion  of  the  fap  in  trees,  of 
which  the  firft  part  was  related  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfactions  (1801,  Part  IL)  Wc  fliall  begin  with  a: 
brief  abftrad  of  that  paper., 

It  appeared  from  Mr  Knight's  experiments,  which  were  con- 
trived with  great  neatnefs  and  Gmplicity,  that  the  fap  is  abfotb- 
<d  from  the  foil  by  the  baric  of  the  roots,  and  carried  upwards 
by  the  alburnum  of  the  root,  trunk  and  branches ;  that  it  paiTes 
through  the  central  veflels  (as  our  author  calls  them)  into  the« 
fucculent  matter  of  the  annual  (hoot,  the  leaf  ftalk,  and  leaf; 
sind  that  it  is  returned  to  the  bark  through  certain  veflels  of  the 
leaf*ftalk.  In  the  prefent  paper,  Mr  Knight  continues  hie  in«- 
ijuiries,  and  proceeds  to  fliow  hpw  the  fap,  having  reached  the 
point  where  ne  formerly  had  left  it,  defcends  through  the  bark, 
ond  contributes  to  the  very  important  procefs  of  forming  the 
wood. 

He  began,  by  fome  experiments,  to  invefti^te  the  precife 
£un£lions  of  leaves)  P-lacing  a  plate  of  glafs  under  a  vine  leaf, 
ip  full  ffrowth,  he'found  it  foon  covered  with  moifture;  If  the 
upper  ude.oF  the  leaf  was  brought  round,  and  the  glafs  placed 
under  it,  no  mark  whatever  was  left  of  exhalation.  It  was  in 
theie,  and  the  like  experiments,  very  often  repeated,  that  Mr 
Knight  found  a  full  confirmation  ot  the  pofition,  deduced  by 
other  naturalifts,  from  trials  with  leaves  not  in  a  (late  of  growth, 
that  the  different  Gdes  of  the  leaf  iiave  different  properties,  and 
are  fubfervient  to  different  fun£lions  in  the  vegetable  economy. 

.The  formation  of  wood  depends  mod  materially  on  the  free  cir- 
culation of  the  fap  from  the  leaves  downwards,  both  in  confe- 
quence  of  gravitation,  and  of  the  motion  impreffed  on  the  tree  by 
external  caufes.  By  tying  down  young  vine  (hoots  in  an  invert- 
ed pofition,  and  placing  their  tops  in  the  earth,  and  then  cut-« 
ting  off  the  bark  for  a  certain  fpace  all  round,  fo  as  to  cut  off. 
the  communication  formerly  proved  to  be  maintained  through 

the 
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die  mediQm  of  the  bark, '  Mr  Hnig&t  found  much  wood  WM  goe 
nerated  at  the  t^per  tip  of  the  wound.  It  was  efident,  there- 
fore, that  the  gravitation  of  the  fap  here  fadtitated  the  procefti. 
By  making  the  ftem  of  a  young  apple  tree  quite  faft,  at  a  certain 
height,  atid  allowing  the  top  to  more  freely  in  the  wind,  it  was 
found  that  the  growth  of  the  upper  part  was  much  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  ftem;  and  that  another  fimiiar  tree,  not  fo  -fixed^ 
had  grown  much  thicker  in  the  fame  tinle.  Hence  we  perceive 
the  nngular  importance  of  fitnation  to  the  growth  of  trees ;  and 
the  reafon  why  thoie  which  are  tied  or  trained  againft  a  wall  are 
often  unhealthy,  and  ftuntcd  in  their  vegetation.  Hence,  too, 
we  can  explain,  in  a  mod  fatisfa£kory  and  pleadng  manner,  4 
variety  of  the  arrangements  of  nature  in  the  vegetable  world. 
The  fpeculations  introduced  by  our'author,  on  this  view  of  the 
fabje^,  are  fb  beautiful  and  curious,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  extraAing  a  part  of  them. 

*  Tbefe  reliihs  appear  ta  opea  an  estenfive  and  interefting  field  to 
our  ob&rvation,  where  we  fliall  find  much  to  admire,  in  the  means 
;vhich  oatofc  empldys  to  adapt  the  forms  of  its  vegetable  prododtons 
to  every  fituition  in.  which  art  or  accident  may  depofit  them.  If  a  tree 
be  placed  io  a  high  and  cxpofed  fituation,  where  it  is  much  kept  in  mo- 
tion by  winds,  the  new  matter  which  tt  generates  will  be  depoGted 
chiefly  in  the  roots  and  lower  parts  of  the  trunk,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  latter  will  dimlnifh  rapidly  in  its  afcent.  The  progrela  of  the  a- 
fccoding  iap  will  of  courfe  be  impeded ;  and  it  will  thence  caufie  lateral 
branches  to  be  produoed,  or  will  pais  into  thofe  already  exifting.  The 
forms  of  fuch  branches  will  be  fimiiar  to  that  of  the  trunk  ;  and  the 
growth  of  the  infulated  tree  on  the  mountain  will  be,  as  we  always  find 
it,  low  and  fiurdy,  and  well  calculated  to  refid  the  heavy  gales  to  which 
its  fitaatioA  conftantly  expofes  it. 

*  Let  another  tree  of  the  (ame  kind  be  furroundcd,  whilft  young,  by 
others,  and  it  will  aflume  a  very  different  form.  It  will  now  be  depriv- 
ed of  a  part  of  its  motion,  and  another  caufe  will  operate :  the  leaves 
00  the  lateral  branches  will  be  partly' deprived  of  light,  and,  as  I  have 
renuurked  10  the  laft  paper  I  had  the  honour  to  addrefs  to  you,  little 
slbamom  urill  then  be  generated  in  thofe  branchei.  Their  vigour,  of 
courfe,  becomes  impaired,  and  Icfs  fap  is  required  to  fupport  their  di- 
niniflifd  growth  :  more,  in  confequence,  remams  for  the  leading  ihoots ; 
thcfe,  therefore,  exert  themfelves  with  increafed  energy  ;  and  the  trees 
feea  to  vie  with  each  other  for  fuperiority,  as  if  endued  with  all  the 
paiEoos  and  prdpenfitici  of  animal  life. 

*  An  infulated  tree  in  a  fheltered  valley,  will  alTume,  from  the  forego- 
iog  cauies,  a  ibrm  diftitd  from  either  of  the  preceding ;  *  and  iti 

'growth 

-^  *  Not  only  the  external  form  of  the  tree,  but  the  infth-nal  charaaet 
•r  the  wood;  wia  be  a&aed  by  the  fituatiod  ia  whieh  the  tret  grows  i 
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Jirotedton  it  revives  frpm  wuxl»»  end  it«  eonttguky  to  ete?ate4  objcdtp 
J  which  it»  lower  branchest  during  iaj  part  <?  the  day»  mrt  (haded.  '• 

Our  author)  fufpeding  that  the  afcendiQg  fluids  are  the  frme, 
^(rherever  fpvnd,  ip  the  VeiTels,.  proceeded  to  verify  his  conje£li3Hr^ 
by  an  experimenti  which  fliow^)  that  the  leaf  ftalk,  vine  tendrilt 
fruit  (talk,  and  (feculent  point  of  the  annuiil  fhoots^  may  be  Tub- 
ftituted  for  each  pther.  He  alfo  made  an  experioi^ei^  which  pvov-> 
ed)  that  whei^  ihoots  are  grafted,  on  leaf  ftalksi  ti^  .^^r^i^is  depOi^ 
iited  on  the  external  fides  of  .thp  central  veffel^  and  iCprings  from 
tbe  veiTels  which  return  the  fap  from  th^  leaves^  Ho  examined 
the  procefs  of  budding,  and  found  that  the  wood  is  formed  from 
the  bark  of  the  inferted  bud,,  and  refemhles  entirely  .the  woq4-  of 
the  ftock  from  which  it  was  taken,  not  of  that  into,^i<^  it  is  iiT- 
fert<;d — that  the  medulla  is  wholly  ina^ve,  and.  pfp^nides  no 
ihoots  whatever  into  the  wood  \  and  that  the  (ubftai|Qi99iL  whichi 
on  9.  falfe  theory,  had  been  denominated  *  meduUar),p^e^^^ '  -are 
(hot  out  from  the  bark,  and  terminate  at  its  unioa  with  the  ftock. 
A  full  confirmatiQn  of  the  fame  important  concilium  wai  recei^F^ 
ed,  from  examining  the  manner  in  which  wounde  of  trees  beconae 
covered  oven  The  edges  protrude  a  new  barfc^  and  from  tlm 
alone  new  wood  is  generated. 

It  appears  that  the  leaves  diiefly  pTcpa^^^  th«f  fep  fot  gencftiting 
wood.  But  it  fhould  alfo  feem,  tnat  me  yourtg  bark,  b^'its  n^ 
pofure  to  air  and  light,  poflefles  fomewhat  of  the  fame  nreparift^ 
power.  For,  after  all  communication  had,  bv  an  incifioh,  been 
cut  ofF  between  the  leaves,  and  a  portion  of  tne  bark  of  an  an-* 
nual  (hoot,  and  a  fecond  incifion  had  been  made  at  fome  diilance 
below,  a  little  wood  was  found  generated  at  the  upper  lip.  of  the 
wound. 

Mr  Ejiight  next  proceeded  to  apply  his  theory  to  the  Care  of 
tuberous  rooted  plants,  which  bud  below  ground;  It  followed^ 
from  his  do<^rine,  that  their  buds  owed  their  formation  to  fap  ror 
ceived  from  the  leaves,  through  the  bark  \  and  experimentB  an^ 
ply  confirmed  this  anticipation.    He  cut  the  runners  (^  potatoes 
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and  hcDoe,  o^k  timber,  which  grew  in  crowded  forefti*  appears  to  have 
been  miftaken,  in  old  buildings,  for  Spantfh  chefiiut.  But  1  have  foaod 
the  internal  organization  of  the  oak  and  Spaoifii  cht fiMt  to  be  very?  efr 
feotiaUy  different.  (See  a  magnified  view  of  each  in  Fl4te  IV.)  The 
iilver  grain  and  general  charaf^er  of  the  oak  aad  Sptaifli  t:befnut«  »n8 
alfo  fb  extremely  diilimilar,  that  the  two  kinds  of  wood  can  only  be 
miftaken  for  each  other  by  very  careleis  obfenrers>  -  Many  piecea  ut 
wood,  found  in  the  old  buildingi  of  Loadooy  and  fWj;>poM  to  be  9pa- 
Bi(hche^nut^  have  been  put  into /my  btndai  but  tEhey-were  all  moft 
f^crtaiQly  foreft  oak.  *    p.  281.  s8a. 
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\aii  bodded)  and  inferted  their  ends  in  a  decodion  df  logwood^ 
The  tin£buTed  liquor  quickly  began  to  pafs  through  the  runners, 
but  did  not  at  all  get  into  the  parent  plant.  On  examination,. 
however,  he  found  that  it  had  palled  through  a  complicated  feries 
•f  veflels,  between  the  cortical  and  albumous  fubftances  of  the 
tubes,  and  that  many  minute  ramifications  of  diefe  veflels  ap- 
proached the  external  ikini  or  epidermis,  at  the  bafe  of  the  buds, 
to  which,  as  well  as  to  every  omer  part  of  the  growing  tubes,  h^ 
juftly  conceives  .they  convey  nourifhment. 

Our  author  adduces  feveral  additional  and  decifive  experiments 
»  his  fecond  communication,  to  prove  that  the  veflels  of  the  bark 
aie  better  adapted  to  the  conveyance  of  fap  from  the  leaves  to- 
wards the  roots,  than  in  the  oppofite  direction.     And,  from  uni<» 
SDrmly  finding  tb^t  the  fyftem  of  veflels  in  plants  is  not  calculate 
td  to  cicculatc  the  ffuids  whieh  fill  thent  indiflix^rently  in  all  di^ 
rt£bons,  heia  led  to  conclude,  that,  like  the  venous  fyftem  in 
die  animal  economy,  the  veflels  of  the  hark,  of  vegetables  are  pro- 
tided  with  very  minute  valves,  which  impede  the  motion  of  the 
fap  in  one  way,  and  not  in  another*    The  inferences  of  former 
aaturaliftt  aeainft.  this  opinion,  he,afcribes  to  the  authority  of 
Uaks's  fentimehts,  or  rather  of  his  plates,  which  Mr  Knight 
fafpe£b  of  being  founded,  partly  at  leaft,  upon  ah  liypotheCs^ 
aad  not  ftridly  drawn  from  an  accurate  and   fm^  examina- 
ikm  of  the  appearances.    We  willingly  extrad  the  Mlowing  pa& 
lagc,  in  which  our  author  applies  fome  Of  his  (pecvltive  deduc* 
tims,  to  account  for  certain  phenomena  of  daily  ^currence  in 
Ae  ]^yfical  world,  and  to  explain  the  probable  moM  of  operation 
vlttdi  nature  adopts  in  reaching  (everal  of  het  nA  remarkable 
cads.  T 

*  If  it  be  admitted,  that  the  fap  dcfcends  from  the  leaves  through 

Ae  veiTels  of  the  bark,  and  that  fuch  vefi^ls  arc,  rn  their  organization^. 

kner  calculated  t6  carry  their  contents  towards  the  original  roots  than 

it  the  oppofite  dirS5.ion,  it  wtU  be  extremely  eafy  to  explain-  the  canfe 

•(  the  tccumulation  of  wood,  and  the  emiffion  of  roots  above,  inftead 

i  bdow,  the  bale  of  the  aanual  (hoots.     The  vefleb  of  the  bark  (the 

^tfrnast propret  of  Du  Hamel)  commcncifig  in  the  leaves,  wtrt  formerly 

^noedhyM.  Marione,  and  fubfcqueutly  by  myfclf,  (beings  ignorant 

«f  biidUeofery),  to  th«  extremities  of  tbc  roots ;  and,  when  a  cutting, 

*rM,  is  phuDted>  in  its-  natural  poiitiDn,.  the  (ap  pa(S^  downwards 

ihsagh  thcie,  to  afibrd  matter  for  new  roots^  and  to  iocreafe  the  bulk 

i^tkfe  already  formed,  having  given  proper  nutriment  lo  the  branchea 

^tnok  in  ils  deficent.    B«t,  in  the  inverted  cutting,  or  tree,  tbefe 

^tti become  inverted;  and,  if  thetr  organisation  be  fuch  as  I  have 

%<fcd  it,  a  confiderable  part  of  that  fluid,  whFch  naturally  dcfcends, 

^k  earned  upwards,  and  occaflon  the  produ^ton  of  new  wood 

m^  ififtad  of  bcbwi  tbc  juofUon  of  the  annual  flu>ot  with  the  older 

wood. 
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wood,  as  in  ^\kt  experiments  I  have  iieCtrihtd.  The  fcvce  df  gn^utiod 
will,  however,  ftiU  be  firlt ;  aiid»t  by  Ua  agency,  fuffici^nt  matter  to  form 
new  roots  may  be  conyey<rd  to  tho^  parts  of  the  inverted  cutting,  or 
tree,  .which  are  beneath  the  foil.  Befides,  If  we  fuppofe  a  variation  to 
cxift  in  the  powers  or  organization  of  the  vefTcls  which  carry  the  fap^ 
towards  the  root,  we  may  alfo  attribute,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  this 
caufe  the  different  forms  which  different  fpecies  or  varieties  of  trees 
affiime ;  for,  if  the  Raid  in  thefe  vcffcls  be  impelled  with  much  forc^ 
towards  the  roots,  little  matter  will  probably  be  depofited  in  the 
branches,  which,  in  confequence,  will  be  (leader  and  feeble,  as  in  the 
▼toe ;  and  there  is  not  any  tree,  that  has  been 'the  fubjeA  of  my  experi- 
ments, in  which  new  wood  accumulated  fo  rapidly  at  the  upper  end  of 
inverted  plants.  To  an  exeefs  of  this  power  in  the  v^flels  of  the  bark, 
we  may  alfo  afcribe  the  peculiar  growth  of  what  are  called  wecptn^g 
trees ;  for,  by  this  power,  the  efFeds  of  gravitatioa  Will  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  fufpended ;  and  the  pendant  braodi  will  eootiftoc  heakhy  bud 
vigorous,  by  retaining  its  due  circulation.  The  perpendicalar  ^braocil 
wiU,  however,  ftiH  poiT^fs  fome  advantages;  for,  in  this,  gravitatioa 
will  %€t  oo  the  fluid  defcending  from  the  leaves;  and  the£:  .w3U  of 
coitrfe,  abforb  from  the  atmofphere  with  ioqreafed  aAivtty,  A  grealec 
quantity  of  'matter  will  therefore  en^er,  within  any  given  portioa  of 
tittle,  i«to  vefTcls  of  the  fame  capacity  ;  and  this  increalied  quantity  may^ 
frequently  csLceed  that  which  the  veflels  of  the  bark  are  io^mediatelf 
prepared  to  .carry  away*  Much  new  wood  will,  in  confequence,  be 
geo<(ated,  eJk  increafed  vigour  given  ;  and,  the  {ame  caules  operating 
through  fuk  yjtr  ve  feafbns,  will  give  the  afcendancy  we  generally  obferve 
in  the  perpc.  pcular  branch.  *     p.  185-187.  ^ 

Upon  tl5v^holc,  wc  arc  difpofcd  to  confidcr  Mir  Knight's 
Tcfearchcs  ^^i^xtrcmcly  important.  By  a  train  of  experiments^ 
conceived  ii?\reat  elegance  and  fimplicity,  condu£)ed  apparently 
with  all  maniii^r  of  accuracy  and  patience,  applied  with  admirable 
coolnefs  and  ^recifion,  he  nas  extended  our  kn(^wledge  of  fome 
very  general  l^ws  in  the  phyfical  world.  He  has^ciifcovered  truths 
partly  unfufpe£led  by  former  inquirers,  and  partly  at  variance  with 
their  thcoric|.  He  has  thrown  very  great  light  upon  the  whole 
procefs  of  vegetation,  and  h^  applied,  with  complete  fuccefs^ 
the  refults  of  his  inveiligation  to  the  explication  of  feveral  in^ 
teiwfting  operations  of  nature ;  exhibiting  to  our  view,  as  each 
fucceiEve  difcovery  never  fails  to  do,  new  and  ftriking  proofs  of 
that  beautiful  fimplicity  of  arrangement  which  direds  the  whole 
of  her  works,  and  that  Infinite  Wifdom  which  has  created  and 
permitttcd  nothing  in  vain.  We  exhort  Mr  Knight  to  proceed 
in  his  laudable  inquiries,  and  to  increafe  the  obligations  mnitt 
which  he  has  already  laid  the  fcientific  world. 
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N  a  former  occanon,  we  addrefled  fome  remarks  to  the  author 
of  this  paper  ;  and  took  the  liberty,  alfo,  of  offering  ai  few 
bumble  fuggeftious  to  the  illuftrious  Body  in  whofe  Memoirs  it 
is  pubilihed.  The  long  filence  which  he  has  fince  prefetved  on 
philofopKical  matterSi  at  lead  through  this  channel  of  commu- 
fiication  with  the  fcientiHc  world,  led  us  to  flatter  ourfelves, 
either  that  he  had  difcontinued  his  -fruitlefs  chafe  after  hypo- 
thefesy  or  that  the  Society  had  remitted  his  effufions  to  the  more 
appropriate  audience  of  both  icxes  which  throngs  round  the 
JBhairs  of  the  Royal  Inditution.  The  volume  now  before  us^ 
however,  at  once  deftroys  all  fuch  expectations.  The  paper 
which  {lands  firft,  is  anotLer  Bakerian  Le£lure,  containing  more 
fancies,  more  blunders,  more  unfounded  hypothefesy  more  gra- 
tuitous fifiions,  all  upon  the  fame  field  on  which  Newton  trode» 
and  all  ftom  the  fertile,  yet  fruitlefsi  brain  of  the  fame  eternal 
br  Young. 

In  our  Second  Number,  we  expofed  the  abfurditv  of  this 
writer's  *  la^  of  interference^  *  as  it  pleafcs  him  to  call  one  of 
the  mod  incomprehenfible  fuppoGtions  that  we  remember  to 
have  met  with  in  the  hifloiy  of  human  hypothefes.  He  now 
comes  forth,  with  what  he  plainly  terms  *  a  fimple  and  demon- 
ftrative  proofs  *  *  from  decifive  fa£ls, '  of  the  fame  *  general 
law.  *  As  this  proof  is,  on  many  accounts,  worth  the  trouble 
of  noticing  it,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  let  our  readers  conceive  a$ 
much  as  pofTible  of  a  theory  which,  to  ourfelves,  and  all  thofe 
we  have  converfed  with,  Dr  Young  has  only  darkly  and  moil 
impcrfe£lly  revealed.  We  muft  premife,  that  our  atteotibo  is 
ottra£led,  not  at  all  by  the  intrinfic  value  of  this  tract,  but  hf 
its  having  fomehow  or  other  procured  ^  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name,  formerly  referved  for  whatever  was  mod  important 
and  original  in  fcientific  difcovery,  by  its  appearing  under  the 
title  of  the  Bakerian  Ledure,  and  in  the  Tranfa£lions  of  the  firll 
pbilofophical  Body  in  the  world. 

If  a  fmall  flat  objedi,  as  a  piece  of  card,  one  thirtieth  of  an 
inch  in  breadth,  is  held  In  a  fmaU,  fun- beam  admitted  into  a  dark 
room,  and  its  fhadow  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  ex^ibit^ 
befides  the  known  fringes^  at  its  borders,  other  fringes  la  the 
middfc)  parallel  and;  fimilar  to  the  former,  but  of  (mailer  di- 
menGons.  That  thcfe  depend  on  inteffefence,  Dr  Young  fays^ 
Qufl  be  admitted,  from  this  fadl,  that  if  the  portion  of  light 
Which  comes  into  the  (hadow,  from  one  fide  oif  the  objeA,  is 
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Inttteept^  t>y  a  fcreen,  placed  behind  tbe  obje^l  fo  as  to  Tebeita 
either  edge  of  its  (hadoW)  the  whole  fringes  formerly  obferfed 
in  the  fliadow  immediately  difappear :  and  this  is  *  the  plain 
and  demonftrative  proof,  firom  decifive  fa£lS|  *  that  the  general 
hw  of  interference  is  foundly  imagined^,  legitimately  dedoeed^ 
and  well  eftabli(hed.. 

We  queftion  whether  a  more  vague  and  unphilofophical  at-^ 
tempt  at  induction  was  ever  made,  fince  experiments  came  into 
life.  In  the  firft  placci  if  the  fringes  are  formed  by  the  in-^ 
terference  of  two  portions  of  light,  by  which  the  author  can 
mean  nothing  more  than  the  anion  or  mixture  of  thofe  portions,, 
either  altogether,  or  at  one  point,  it  is  obvious  diat^  in  the  one 
Cafe^  the  procefs^  of  inflexion  has  produced  a  very  unexpected 
^nd  novel  efFedl,  inafmuch  as  it  is  unaccountable  bbw  any 
fuch  procefs  ihould  fuddenly  draw  two  minute  portions  of  the 
t>a(fing  diverging  rays  out  of  their  courfe,.  almoft  at  right  angles 
to  that  courie,  and  unite  them,  and  then  mdre  them  refume 
iheit  former  direction,  and  move  on  together^,  while  all  the  light 
Vhich  goes  to  form  the  outfide  fringes  is  allowed  vo  pafs  on  ki 
the  line  of  its  original  divergence.  We  know  of  no  body  moving 
in  fuch  a  traje£bory»  When  any  attraction  o£  a  neighbouring 
Inafs  draws  a  moving  body  from  us  coarfe,  and  makes  it  defcribt 
an  arch  of  a  curve  round  it  as  a  centre^  as  foo»  as  its  attra£iing 
influence  ceafes,  the  body  moves  on  in  the  tangent  of  that  orbit* 
If,  then,  the  two  portions  of  light  are  infleAed  and  drawn  in-* 
>vards,  fo  as  to  meet  from  oppofite  fides,  as  foon  as  they  have 
met,  they  muft  crofs  one  another,  and  fly  off  in  the  tangent  to 
the  new  trajedoty  which  the  infle£Hon  had  caufed  them  to 
aflume.  All  this  mud  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  thinks  on 
the  mod  popular  idea  of  the  centripetal  and  centrifrugal  forces.^ 
Tetj  abfurd  as  this  mode  of  explaining  the  law  of  interference 
m^y  appear  to  be,  it  is  infinitely  lefs  inconfifteat  with  the  hGt 
than  the  only  other  aFternative,  viz»  that  the  rays  firom  oppofite 
quarters  unite  in  one  point  only,  and  there  form  fringes*  For,, 
according  to  this  fuppofition,  the  internal  fringes  fhould  only  be 
£pund  in  a  fort  of  focus  by  inflection,,  and  in  no  other  point 
whatever.  Secondly,  how  can  either  of  thefe  modes  of  expl^ 
cation  account  for  a  double  fet  of  fringes  in  the  ihadow,  and  a 
^hite  divifion  in  its  centre  ?  For,  if  interferenee  (whatever  dkSt 
term  may  mean)  is  die  caufe  of  coloured  fringes>  it  (hould  coloiar 
the  #hole  interfering  or  uniting  beam,  and  not  leave  par^  of  it 
white}  and  if  interfetence  is  neceflary  to  the  prodttApn  of 
the  fringes^  there  (hould  only  be  one  fet  in  the  centre  of  the  fluK 
dow.  Nay^  fince  the  interfering  beams  can  only  form  one  beam> 
ihert  fbOfdd  onl^  be  one  Crioge,  inftead  of  maay.    Buc^  iaSdh 
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Wfon  wfcat  laumli  ptixic^k  of  optics  can  it  be  conceived^  that 
the  very  caufe  of  wtiitetiefty  a  mixture  of  rays,  0iouJd  crott 
colour,  and  diat  two  beams  uniting^  in  what  way  or  by  what 
new  kfwft  foever,  into  one  beam*  (hould,  bv  that  union^  oeoorot 
bpaiatcd  into  feicral  colour^  fringes,  witn  dark  intenrals  and 
a  white  centre  ?  If  Dr  Toung  means  any  thing  by  his  general 
kw,  he  moft  intend  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle^  that  colour  is 
poduced  by  the  inixture  of  two  rays  of  light  which  come  from 
oppofite  ({uarters*  Now,  if  a  body  is  held  crofs  the  former, 
we  ioll  have  fringes  aUb  fbrmed ;  and  here  the  interference  is 
liet  between  rays  from  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  firft  body,,  but 
between  the  higher  aod  the  lower  portions  of  the  fame  rays* 
But  it  is  tniing  to  argue  farther  on  this  view  of  the  fubjeA. 
Are  nc^.ali  the  parts  of  white  light  the  fame  in  conftitution,  all 
ti  the  like  iitialities»  atxl  every  portion  of  the  fame  beam  pro* 
dodfve  of  tke  faow  efie£b  ?  Does  Dr  Young  mean  to  aflen^ 
tktt  by  having  a  piece  of  card  placed  in  ity  the  different  parts  of 
a  pencil  acquire  new  and  diftioguifliing  properties,  according 
to  their  bearings  with  refped  to  the  card  i  Or,  that  he  can 
tuake  parts  of  die  beam  different,  which  are,  to  all  intents  and 
purpofrs^  the  fame,  by  holding  a  card  in  it,  and  naming  its  ideal 
divi6ons  *  right  hand  *  a^nd  *  left  hand  rays, '  or  *  eaft  *  and 

*  weft  rays  i  If  his  theory  is  worth  a  thought  from  its  autbov 
(we  make  a  low  fnppofition  of-  its  value),  it  muft  follow,  that 
we  can  always  form  coloured  fringes,  by  caofing  two  beams  of 
white  light  to  interfere.    In  other  words,  that,  by  doubling  the 

Santity  of  light  on  any  place,  we  can  cover  it  with  coloured 
ages ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that  coloured  fringes  are 
nothing  abfolnte,  but  a  mere  relative  idea,  like'Gze  and  intenfity^ 
denotii^  the  increafe  of  any  guren  denfity  of  illumination* 
This  is  evidently  an  abfurdity,  neceflarily  interwoven  with  the 

*  general  law  of  interference ;  *  and  it  is  very  needlefs  to  eXi* 
amine,  at  greater  length,  a  doi^rine  thus  immediately  leading  to 
a  contradiSorj  condufion. 

Having  funciently  expofed  the  nature  of  the  deduAion  drawn 
by  the  author,  it  is  onneceffaryi  perhaps,  to  confider  the  real 
import  of  his  experiments.  The  fa&,  we  believCi  is,  that  the 
experiment  was  maccurately  made  \  and  we  have  not  the  leaft 
doubt,  that  if  carefully  repeated,  it  will  be  found,  either  that 
the  rays,  when  inflected,  croft  each  otheri  and  thus  form  fringes^ 
each^rtion  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  point  of  its  flexion ;  or 
that,^  ftopping  one  portion,  Dr  Toaog,  Mk  fiiEk^  ftopped  both 
portions  \  a  thing  extremely  likely,  where  the  hand  had  only  one 
thirtieth  of  en  inch  to  move  in ;  and  quite  fufficient  to  accotmt 
for  ail  tbe  fiioges  difiippeariog  at  once  from  the  fhadow. 
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'  The  ctefted  fringes  of  Grimaldl  are'  next  Imprefled  into  the 
fervice  of  the  interfering  law^  by  the  ftubbom  and  induftrious 
imagination  of  Dr  Young  !  When  a  body  having  an  angle  is 
held  in  a  beam  of  light,  and  the  internal  fringes  ate  rcceiYed  on 
a  fcreeni  if  the  light  from  one  edge  is  ftopped,  all  the  internal 
fringes  difappear;  hot  if  the  law  of  interference  were  ju{l»  the 
inflection  of  the  two  contiguous  edges  (hould  not  produce  con- 
tinued fringes,  hut  only  fquare  or  reAangular  fpots  of  fringe^ 
where  the  oppolite  infie£ling  beams  erofiul*  How  the  mixture 
of  the  oppofite  fringes  at  the  angle,  or  the  angukur  form  as 
i:onpeded  with  the  law  of  interference,  can  have  any  other 
cffe£l,  is  enrirely  beyond  our  powers  to  difeover* 

We  have  judged  it  neceffiiry,  for  the  fake  of  prefcrving  con* 
fiftency,  to  enter  thus  fully  our  difient  againft  the  theory  of  Dr 
Young,  in  every  ftage,  in  order  to  fliow  why  we  retain  Qur 
original  opinion  of  its  merits,  and  remain  unconquered  by  the 
new  force  at  prefent  diiphyed  in  its  behalf.  But,  in  truth,  Dr 
Young  b  of  a  quick  conception  in  hatching  hypothecs.  Whe- 
ther it  be,  that  thofe  noxious  things  ate  naturally  of  rapid  growth, 
like  rank  weeds,  or  that  he  it  of  a  mind  peculiarly  ^  nknble  and 
forgetive,'  we  know  notv  but  we  certainly  have  no  fooner  difcuiTed 
one  fancy,  than  up  fprings  another^  Thus,  they  who  objeA  to 
the  theory  of  interference,  have  only  to  turn  a  page,  and  they 
find  the  theory  of  intervals;  and,  ftiould  neither  be  to  their 
liking,  they  need  but  go  on  a  feAion  farther,  and  the  vibrations 
and  undttlatioofi,.  new  drefled  up  with  additional  miftakings  and 
tottchings,  are  very  much  at  their  fervicc. 

The  notion  of  kitervals^  is  of  this  defeription.  Di  Young 
imagines  rays  of  light  to  be  very  different  in  their  qualities,  at 
different  parts  of  their  couf  fe,.  or,  as  i\e  calls  it,  in  the  language 
of  poftmafters,  of  theit  route ;  that  thefe  qualities  are  oppofite, 
and  capable  of  neutralixing  and  deftroying  each  other,  when  they 
meet;  and  that  thefe  oppoilte  qualities  fueceed  each  other  at 
equal  intervals.  The  author  farther  imagines,  that  *  thefe  qua- 
lities fueceed  each  other  alternately,  in  fucceiEve  concentric 
foperficies,  at  diftances  which  are  conftant,  for  the  fame  light 
pai&ng  through  the  fame  medium. '  Dt  Young  then  proceeds 
to  demolifli,  at  one  blow,  the  whole  Newtonian  theory  of  lights 
and  to  ihow,  from  Sir  Ifaac's  own  admeafurements,  that  his 
idea  of  the  particles  moving  in  confequence  of  a  proje£liIe 
force,  is  altogether  abfurd.  This  procds  of  rapid  demolition 
is  fomewhat  curioAs ;  and  we  extraA  it,  as  a  fpccimen  of  his 
way. 

*  From  the  fimilarity  of  the  phaenoroenoQ,  we  may  conclude  that 
thefe  iDlenraU  (the  intervals  of  oppofite  qualities  juft  now  expounded) 
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are  the  (ame  as  are  eobcerned  [Vith  thofe  which  are  concerned]  in  tfe 
.prododion  of  the  colours  of  their  plates  ;  but  thefe  are  fhowot  by  the 
experiments  of  Newton,  to  be,  the  fmaller  the  denfer  the  medium  ;  and 
foce  it  mvf  be  prefumed  that  their  number  muft  neceffanly  remain 
unaltered  in  a  given  quantity  of  light,  it  follows,  of  courfe,  that  light 
•moves  more  flowly  in  a  denfer  than  in  a  rarer  medium ;  and  this  being 
granted,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  refra^ion  is  not  the  effe6^  of  ap 
attraftire  force  dire^ed  to  a  denfer  medium.  The  advocates  for  the 
projedik  hypothefis  of  light  muft  confider  which  link  ia  this  chain  of 
icafbning  they  may  judge  to  be  the  moft  feeble.  *     p.  la. 

Thus,  an  hypothefis  i$  advanced,  amountiBg  to  a  metaphyncal 
abfurdity,  of  qualities  moving  in  concentric  furfaces  \  tnen  an 
analogy  is  made  the  gnutnd  of  an  inference,  that  the  Newtonian 
phaenomena  of  coloured  ringa  arc  the  £ime  with  thofe  of  fringes; 
next,  a  gvatuitoas  aflumption  is  made,  of  a  certain  izQi  being  a 
ntctfjary  iruUt.  From  all  which  a  concluiion  is  drawn,  hngij/im 
intervaUo^  againft  the  *  proje2lile  hypothefis, '  as  Dr  Toong  is 
pleafed  to  call  it  \  and  then,  the  author  of  all  thofe  prefumption^ 
and  fancies,  the  perfon  who  has  at  once  brought  forward  the 
grotmdlcfs,  imaginarv,  and  clumfy  do£lrines  of  interferences 
and  intervals,  and  lupported  with  new  applications  the  fan- 
ciful and  contradictory  notion  of  undulations,  teljs  us  with 
triumph — 

*  Hitherto,  1  have  advanced,  in  this  paper,  no  general  hypothefis 
whatever.  * 

Which  to  prove,  he  adds  the  following  notable  paragraph : 

*  Since  we  know  that  found  diverges  in  concentric  fuperficies,  ami 
that  oMifical  founds  confift  of  oppofite  qualities,  capable  of  neutrah'zing 
each  other,  and  fuccceding  at  certain  equal  int<:rval8,  which  are  difiPerent 
sccording  to  the  difference  of  the  note,  we  are  fullj  autbor^fed  to  con- 
clude, that  there  muft  be  iovnt  ftrong  refeanblaace  between  the  nature  of 
found  and  that  oi  h'ght.  '     3id, 

There  is4in  attempt  made  in  this  paper  to  (how  the  utility  of 
the  Do^^or's  theories,  in  their  applications  to  pra£lical  purpofes. 
It  confiils  in  grounding  an  explanation,  not  upon  the  theory, 
but  upon  certain  fa£ts  common  to  this,  as  well  as  every  other 
theory.  In  conformity  to  this  pra&ice,  Dr  Young  bedecks  his 
bare  and  clumfy  hypothefie  with  fome  applications  to  natural 
phenomena.  Thus,  he  fays  that  his  theory  of  interference 
'  fliould  make  its  cautious  in  oar  conclufions  rcfpe£ling  the  ap* 
pcarances  of  minute  bodies  viewed  in  a  microfcope.  '  Why  ) 
Becaufc,  *  the  (hadow  of  a  fibre,  however  opaque,  placed  in  a 
pencil  of  light  admitted  through  a  fmall  aperture,  is  always 
fomewhat  Icfs  dark  in  the  middle  of  its  breadth  than  in  the  parts 
on  each  fide. '  For  this  remark  on  (hadows  we  certainly  are  not  in* 
^cbtcd  to  the  theory  of  interference  and  undulations :  It  is  as  old  as 
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Orictialdt ;  tnd  is  evprefsly  deibiibcd  by  ererf  fubfequelht  ejitW 
c^tiii  cfpccially  by  Newton^  and  the  French  expertsnentalifts,  whoj 
in'  the  earlier  part  of  the  laft  century,  applied  tbemfelret  to  the 
examination  of  the  phenomena  of  (badows,  and|  in  i^enerdi  to 
the  laws  of  inflexion — ^Mairan,  Marriot,  Dc  ia  Tour,  &c.  Bui 
how  does  this  obfervation  apply  to  the  appearances  of  objeAs  jh 
microfcopcs  ? 

*  A  6milar  effect,  *  fays  our  autl^or,  ♦  may  alfo  take  placci  in  fome 
degree,  with  rcfpe^  to  the  image  on  the  retina,  and  imprefi^  the  fenfc 
with  an  idea  of  a  tranfparency  which  has  no  real  exigence.  And  if  a 
•fmall  portion  of  light  be  really  tranfmitted  through  the  fubdmce,  tbif 
may  again  be  deftroyed  by  its  interference  with  the  diffirafUd  light,  and 
produce  an  appearance  of  partial  opacity^  inftead  of  unifbrtn  femi- 
tranfparcney.  Thus,  a  central  dark  fpotf  and  a  Itghl  ^o|  ^rrouoded 
by  a  dark  circle,  may  refpedively  be  produced  in  the  imagei  of  a  itm-^ 
tranfparent  and  an  opaque  corpufde,  and  iinprefs  tts  with  ap  idea  of  a 
complication  of  ftru^ure  which  does  not  extft.  \n  order  to  deted  the 
fallacy,  we  may  to^t  two  or  three  fibres  crofs  each  othefi  and  view  a 
number  of  c:lGbulcs  contigi^us  to  eadi  ofher  ^  or  fve  may  obtaio  a 
ftill  more  effedual  remedyt  by  changing  the  aagnifyiog  power,  and 
then,  if  the  appearance  remain  conftant  in  kind  and  in  degree,  we  may 
be  affurcd  that  it  truly  rcprefents  the  nfturp  of  thp  fubdan^  to  be 
examined.  ' 

Now,  it  cannot  have  efcaped  any  of  our  re^derst  that  the 
phsenomena  of  microfcopcs  and  the  phsnomena  of  fringes,  and, 
in  general,  x\ic  phapnomena  of  in^^iton,  arc  entirely  diflbrent: 
^  obje£l  is  feen  in  a  micro{cope  moft  commonly  by  reflexion  \ 
\  we  look  at  the  objeA  itfelf,  and  not  at  the  il^dowi  we  examine 
its  furface  and  colour,  not  n^erely  its  outline.  In  the  cafe  of  the 
(olar  microfcope,  and  fome  others  conftr^^ed  op  a  fimilar  prin* 
ciple,  we  confine  our  view  to  the  outline,  for  the  {ake  of  a  great 
magnifying  power ;  and  the  e^e^^  of  infledioq  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  fuch  inftr>imentSt  is  certainly  no  diicovery  of  Dr  Toung 
and  his  *  interfering  ^  theory.  In  the  ordinary  cafe,  it  is  as  aiv 
furd  to  talk  of  ih^dows  and  infle6iions»  as  of  gravitation  or 
Glauber^s  faU? 

There  are,  in  the  tn^Qt  now  before  us,  feveral  inilance^  of  the 
beauties  which  we  formerly  pointed  out  as  peculiarly  chara£ler- 
iiUc  of  Dr  Young's  method  of  philofopbizing.  We  meet  with 
examples  of  his  unduiatory  and  vibiatory  mode  of  wri^ins,  by 
touching  and  retouching  his  theories,  giving  up  a  fancy  with  the 
fame  eafc  with  which  he  adopted  it,  and  quickly  thrufting  an- 
other into  ^ts  place.  He  had  formerly  created  a  medium  fur- 
rounding  denfe  bodies^  for  the  purpofe  of  infle£txng  the  light 
which  paifes  by  them.  He  now  annihilates  k,  without  any  great 
i^eicmony  \  and  fays^  (p.  12.)  '  upon  con^dering  the  phsenomena 
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of  the  aberration  of  the  ftars,  I  am  dHpofed  to  befiere  that  the 
lamtniferotts  ether  f>enrade8  the  fubftance  of  aH  material  bodies.* 
Hisjhnile  for  illufUiikig  its  manner  of  pervading  bodies  is  v^J 
amofingy  from  its  want  of  M  likenefs.  It  pafles,  he  fays,  ^  Wrtn 
Kttk  or  no  refiftanee^  as  freeiy,  perhaps,  as  the  wind  paflei 
through  a  grove  of  trees.  *  In  illuftrating  the  probability  of  the 
globiues  in  a  ralnbow-fliowec  being  all  nearly  of  the  fame  dimetf* 
uoDs^  he  feems  to  run  a  kind  of  c^d  paralld  between  the  opera« 
tions  of  nature  and  thofe  of  aft  apothecary— 

<  We  meafufe  (fayahe)  e«eo  medicines  by  dropping  them  from  m 
phtaly  aod  it  may  cafily  be  conceifed  that  the  drops  fbraied  by  natural 
operatiqos  may  fometimes  be  as  uniform  as  any  that  can  be  produced  by 
•It* '    p.  9. 

Kor  has  Dr  Young  f  et  fucceeded  in  training  his  mind  to  that 
becoming  refped  for  the  venerable  name  of  Sir  I(aac  Newton^ 
which  we  once  took  the  liberty  to  fuggeft  as  a  matter  of  ceremony 
at  leaft,  if  not  of  propria  andiieconim.  In  page  1 1.  we  find 
that  wonderful  man^s  views  ereAed  into  a  fort  of  meafure  of 
sanownefs  and  meaiinelisy  a  kind  of  zitv  m  the  (bale  of  enlarged 
conception ;  for  Do£ior  Thomas  Young,  of  the  Royal  Inftitu*  ' 

tion,  there  a&ually  makes  mention  of  fome  peHbns  '  mAofif  vmof 
tunJHil  kfs  enlarg$d  *  than  Sir  liaae  Newton's. 

We  now  difmifs,  for  the  prefent,  the  feeble^  hicobrations  of 
this  author^  in  whkh  we  have  fearchedt  widnrnt  fucce(s»  for 
fome  traces  of  learnings  acutenefs,  and  ingemiity,  that  might 
compenfate  his  evident  deficiency  in  the  powers  of  folid  thinking^ 
cahn  and  patient  inveftigation^  and  fuccefsful  developelbent  of 
^  bws  of  nature,  by  fteady  and  modeft  ebfervation  of  her 
operations^  We  came  to  the  examination  with  no  o^er  pre* 
jndice  than  the  very  allowable  prepofleffion  againft  vague  hypo* 
thefis  by  which  all  true  lovers  of  fcience  have  for  abcnre  a 
century  and  a  half  been  fwayed.  We  purfucd  it*  both  on  the 
prefent  and  on  a  former  occafion,  without  any  feelings  except 
thofe  of  regret  at  the  abufe  of  that  time  and  opportunity  whioh 
no  greater  (hare  of  talents  than  Dr  Young's  are  fufficient  to 
render  fruitful,  by  mere  diligence  and  moderation*  From  U8» 
however,  he  cannot  chum  any  portion  of  refpe^l,  until  be  fliall 
aker  his  mo4e  of  proceeding,  or  change  die  fubjed  of  his  lucu- 
bradons ;  and  we  feel  ourfeives  more  particularly  called  upon  to 
exprefs  our  difapprobation,  becaufe,  as  diftinAion  has  been  un- 
warily beftowed  on  his  labours  by  the  moft  illuftrious  of  fcientific 
bodies,  it  is  the  more  neceflary  that  a  free  proceft  ihouid  be 
recorded  before  the  more  humble  tribunals  of  literature. 

G  4  Art. 
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n^HS  origin  and  the  \i>bje£^  of  this  pamphlet  may  appear  to  fonve 
-f  of  our  readers  to  render  an  apology  neceiTary  for  the  notica 
we  proppfe  to  beftow  upon  it ;  while  the  fame  circumftances 
wjiU  probably  render  the  prefent  article  more  interefting  to  o- 
thers.  The  name,  indeed^  of  the  too  notorious  autlior ;  the  fi- 
tuation  in  which  his  errors  and  his  crimes  have  placed  him ;  the 
ufe  which  he  now  makes  of  that  fituation ;  the  publicity  which 
this  effay  has  received  from  the  foilering  care  of  the  French  go- 
vernment ;  and  the  tSc€t  which  it  has  undoubtedly  produced  oa 
the  Continent,  are  confiderations^  we  think,  fufficiently  ftrong, 
to  juftify  us  in  laying  an  account  of  it  before  our  readers,  e* 
ven  if  it  contained  much  lefs  ingenuity  and  information  than 
we  regret  to  find  employed  for  fuch  reprehenfible  ends.  The 
work  is  by  no  means  deftitute  of  talent  \  although  it  con- 
tains no  traits  of  exalted  genius,  and  no  marks  of  profound 
-or  accurate  thinking.  Some  of  the  views  are  even  original; 
though  every  general  pofition  which  is  deduced  from  them  evi- 
dently proceeds  from  the  worft  of  motives,  and  exhibits  the 
painful  fpedlacle  of  induftry  and  ingenuity  perverted  to  the  moft 
unnatural  purpofes.  The  author  teems  to  have  made  himfclf 
mafter  of  fome  of  the  plainer  do£lrinus  in  political  economy ; 
but  wherever  the  fub]c£k  is  abftrufe,  or  the  motive  to  difguife 
'the  trufe  inference  obvious,  we  fee  undeniable  traces  of  igno- 
rance or  malignity.  The  ftvle  of  writing  is  frequently  eloquent ; 
-  always  popular ;,  and^  we  fear,  too  well  calculated  to  intereft 
thofe,  whofe  minds  may  be  predifpofed  towards  the  author's 
principles.  The  very  circumllance  of  his  being  an  EngliChman 
by  birth,  is  fare  to  influence  thofe  foreigners  whom  chiefly  he  ^ 
addrefles,  becaufe  they  are  likely  to  forget  how  utterly  he  is  de- 
void of  every  thing  but  the  name  that  belongs  to  this  dill  vene- 
rated chara£^er. 

The  attack  upon  our  country,  begun  by  Citizen  Hauterive^ 
an.alien — an  enemy — in  the  pay  of  our  deadlieft  adverfary— dur- 
ing the  rage  of  a  furious  war — is  now  refumed,  we  think,  with 
greater  ability,  and  puihed  in  a  more  plaufible  manncri  by  a  re- 
negade Briton,  exiled  only  by  that  mercy  which  fpared  his  life, 
alienated  by  his  crimes,  and  er>li(led  by  his  foul  paf&ons  in  the 
iervice  of  the  tyrant,  who  is  aiming,  by  fuch  means  as  this,  at 
the  extirpation*  of  the  Britifh  name.  In  his  native  country,  this 
author  fees  only  a  power,  created  for  the  deftruftion  of  liberty, 
^oiU  at  home  and  abroad  >  the  enemy  of  liapplnefs  In  foreign' 

'  *  nations! 
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nations,  and  of  all  the  comforts  and  rights  of  its  dwn  people  | 
the  ttuwearied  fomenter  of  wars,  and  the  oppreflbr  of  every  thing 
like  peaceful  induftry.  According  to  him,  its  conftitution  has 
become  rotten  with  multifarious  abufe  ;  incapable  of  fupporting 
any  tirtoous  or  liberal  fyftem  ;  unfit  for  the  hands  of  any  but 
corrupt  tools;  unable  to  preferve  its  own  puny  exiftcnce,  without 
cndleis  wars;  and  protrafting  even  this  remnant  of  its  days,  only 
by  an  accumulation  of  burthens  and  of  grievances,  which  muit 
fpeedily  deftroy  it,  in  fpite  of  every  effort.  In  the  natural  cir- 
cumflances  of  this  devoted  country,  and  in  the  diftribution  of 
its  induflry  and  wealth,  he  finds  perpetual  food  for  his  fpleen 
and  his  prophecies.  The  commerce,  which  has  made  Britain 
the  admiration,  the  envy,  and  the  hatred  of  the  world,  is,  in 
the  eyes  o^  this  Parifian  Irifhmnn,  only  a  war-monopoly,  preca* 
rioufly  propped  by  a  number  of  other  monopolies,  which  preft 
a&  much  upon  her  inhabitants,  as  upon  her  neighbours  and  her 
enemies.  The  inexhauftible  mines  of  induflry,  and  of  art, 
which  circulate  their  (lores  *  from  Indus  to  the  Pole, '  through 
the  deferts  of  Africa,  and  the  inhofpitable  regions  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Ocean,  and  carry,  by  a  force  more  reGftlefs  than  all 
the  legions  of  Rome,  the  BritiOi  name,  over  empires  too  pow* 
erful,  and  folitudes  too  va(l,  for  the  united  (Irength  of  all  the. 
Cxfars  of  Europe  to  penetrate  ; — all  thofc  prodigies  of  labour 
and  flctll,  by  which  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  fpecies  have 
been  augmented,  in  exa£l  proportion  to  the  growing  riches  of 
this  nation,  are  degraded,  by  the  apoftate  enemy  of  his  coun- 
try, into  a  perverfion  of  toil,  a  (lupid  mifapplication  of  talent, 
a  fatal  ignorance  of  true  policy  in  the  diftribution  of  employ- 
ment, a  confufion,  rather  than  a  combination  of  forces,  in  a 
machine  fo  execrably  conftruAed,  that  every  ftroke  may  be  con*- 
(idered  as  likely  to  terminate  its  unnatural  exiftence.  All  the 
blcffings  which  a  bounteous  providence  has  poured  out  on  this 
foil^^oncentrating  within  its  favoured  bounds  a  far  greater 
number  of  more  choice  goods,  than  are  fcattered  over  whole 
continents,  in  other  climates — all  vanifh  before  the  touch  of  Mr 
CyConnor's  difeafed  or  proftituted  fancy,  and  (brink  into  no- 
thing, in  the  eyes  of  him,  who  is  fated  or  bribed  to  compare 
them  with  the  refources  of  the' Imperial  Republic.  His  is  not 
the  language  of  other  exiles,  who,  preferving  a  noble  love  for 
the  fwcet  tpot  of  their  birth  and  infancy,  cling  to  it  under  all 
their  misfortunes,  and  think  only  of  its  ble(rmgs  and  delights, 
whilft  they  are  fuffering  by  its  crimes.  He  is  not  one  of  thofc 
emigrants,  who  can  ab(lra£l  from  the  rulers,  m  remcmb^ing 
the  land ;  and  cheri(h  an  intereft  in  its  fates,  the  more  lively, 
bccaufc  they  are  prevented  from  any  participation  :  who,  while 

they 
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tbey  cnric  -the  |;Dvemiiieiit  that  has  driven  them  away  from  thoif 
icftnca,  endeared,  by  a  tboufand  ties»  to  every  good  mindy  can 
ejclainii  *  JIU  Urrarum  tnihi  pr4tiir  omna  angulus  ridet.  *  It  i^ 
•for  his  adopted  home,  it  is  for  the  native  country  of  his  criminal 
4iefire6y  that  ail  this  man's  fympathies  are  referved.  In  her  a- 
lone  he  can  find  greatnefs  with  ftability^^power  without  foreign 
4ippreffion-* natural  bleflingsy  joined  to  political  advantages— and 
an  energetic  government,  capable  of  wielding  thofe  combined  re- 
A>urces»  without  engendering  an  atom  of  domeftic  tyranny.  If 
thefe  are  really  Mr  O'Connor's  fentiments*  we  can  pity  tne  in- 
|at«atio%  malignant  as  it  is,  which  has  thus  reverfed  every  con- 
iCC|>tion  of  the  brain,  and  coupled  together  the  very  ideas,  which» 
19  other  minds,  are  confronted  in  eternal  oppofition.  But  conw 
faSkon  muft  give  way  to  another  feeling,  if  we  find  reafon  to 
SvSfeOt  that  he  wtlfuUy  *  believes  a  lie ; '  or,  without  believing, 
|uiowii\gly  lactth:ates  the  foul  falfehood  on  mankind,  and  impt- 
ottfly  lifts  up  againft  the  land  of  his  fathera  that  voice,  which 
lier  mercy  has  preferved,  to  curfe  her  ? 

The  cornerritone  of  Mr  O'Connor's  reafonings  and  predic- 
tions, is  the  ftate  of  the  Britifli  finances*  Like  Sir  Francis 
D'lvernois,  Mr  Thomas  Paine,  Mr  Morgan,  and  a  multitude 
of  fuperficial  thinkers,  or  interefted  declaimers,  whom  a  war 
siever  fails  to  engender^  both  in  France  and  England,  he  refers 
€very  evil  that  has  befallen  this  country,  or  is  likely  to  befal  her, 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  her  public  debts,  and  of  the  annual 
iHirthens  which  thefe  debts  render  necefiary*  Like  them,  too,  Mr 
O'Connor  has  entirely  omitted  the  confideration  of  all  the  cir- 
jCumftances  which  render  abftrad  calculations  applicable  to  the 
^dual  ftate  of  affairs^  Abfolute,  and  not  relative  poGtions,  are 
iamiliar  to  him.  AAual,  exifting  &ims,  are  detailed  and  parad- 
cd»  with  tirefome  repetitioi> ;  while  no  view  is  taken  of  the 
ifaoufand  modifications  that  refult  from  circumftances  and  fitua<r 
lion.  An  eager  look  is  dire^ed  towards  the  weight,  but  the 
eye  is  kept  obftinately  (hut  to  the  mechanical  powers  of  the  en- 
gine ;  and,  without  once  taking  into  calculation  the  aeceQities 
iluit  have  given  rife  to  the  impofition  of  fuch  burthens,  the  fa^ 
of  their  exiftence  is  deemed  fufficient  proof  of  their  iniquity. 
Hence  peremptory  inferences  are  drawn,  ^igainft  the  condud  of 
€Hir  rulcra,  and  the  durability  of  our  fyftem,  without  any  view 
to  the  circumftances  in  which  die  former  were  placed  by  events 
beyond  their  controul,  or  any  computation  of  the  ftamina  which 
gives  to  che  latter  its  Ufe  and  vigour.  As  if  a  perfon,  on  feeing 
^e  lading  of  a  huge  waggon,  were  at  once  to  condemn  the  cru- 
elty of  the  driver,  and  to  predi£k  the  death  of  the  horfes ;  with* 
^ut  inijuiring,  whether  it  was  not  d?ftine4  t^  i^^fi  the  owner's 

property 
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of  tkc  tCMtk  hj  whidi  it  was  to  be  drawn.    It  was  ia  tbts  w«f 

that  Sir  Francis  DUrernots  perGftiod,  ye^r  after  yeftr»  to  prophoN 

fy  the  tniUntaneoiia  fubirerfion  of  France,  from  the  rmn  of  bea 

^nances.    The  repuUtc,  in  the  mean  ttme^  laid  waOsc  the  faircft 

portioD  of  Sarope,  and  cofe  more  smd  more  formidable  to  Bri** 

tatn.    The  undaunted  cakulator  protoi^ed  the  iortn  of  her  dB<r 

ration  until  his  nest  pamphlet  could  be  printed,  aad  then  fixe4 

t  new  and  near  date.    The  public  at  laft  began  to  diftruft  thia 

assAer  m  the  art  of  figures — to  wonder  how  a  crifia  could  laft 

for  twdve  years*— and  to  fufpeft  that  th^e  was  am  omiffion  of 

Amie  kind  ia  the  computation.    In  like  manner,  did  Thoma* 

Pkittc,  by  help  of  a  nttmerical  feriesi  calcalate,  ten  years  ago, 

the  end  of  Great  Britain.     Since  that  period  her  commerce  hat 

increafed,  her  flag  has  penetrated  into  new  feas»  and  triumpbed 

orer  all  her  ancient  rirals ;  her  domeftic  refoiircea  have  becai 

eonfoiidared,  and  vaft  regions  ha?e  been  added^-to  her  diftant 

territories.    We  will  renture  to  foretell  a  like  iiuc  to  Mr  (/Coa* 

iior's  prrdt£HonS|  althou^  we  admit  them  to  be  fomewhat  more 

iogeniotta  than  either  Sir  Francis  D'Ireroois'  or  Thomas  PMne*^ 

In  prefentiog  our  readers  with  a  Yiew  of  his  tra^i,  we  (halt 

begin,  by  dating  his  acguments  on  the  efi^ds  of  the  Bank  re^* 

ftndion.   We  (hall  then  review  his  pofitions  ref peeing  the  fund* 

iu^  fyftem,  and  take  occafion  to  premife  a  general  view  of  the 

pnnciples  on  which  that  grand  improvement  ia  modem  policy 

refts.    We  ihaH,  in  the  third  place,  attend  to  what  he  calia 

*  the  conqmering  and  nidnopolizing  fyfletn '  of  Britifli  governments 

or  her  exclufive  principles  of  commercial  legiflation ;  and  con« 

dude  with  noticing  our  author's  declamations  on  the  general 

poUcy  of  this  country,  both  in  her  domeftic  and  foreign  rela» 

tions. 

I.  We  begiit  with  the  argument  on  the  Britifli  fyftem  of  pa« 
per  credit,  as  niodified  by  the  Bank  reftridion,  becauie  it  is  the 
oidy  point  on  which  the  author  has  any  folid  ground  to  fupport 
him,  and  becauie  his  deductions,  though  generally  faUaciou«» 
from  their  eitravagance,  are  both  more  ingenious,  and  oaore 
nearly  allied  to  truth  here,  than  in  the  other  branches  of  thff 
difcuffion. 

According  to  Mr  O'Connor,  the  fnfpenfion  of  ca(h  payments 
It  the  Bank  of  England,  which  he  denominates  *  the  failure^  of 
that  Company,  had  the  neceflary  effed  of  inundating  Great  Bri* 
tain  with  paper  of  all  dcfcriptions.  The  only  check,  he  informs 
us,  »  now  removed,  which  can  at  any  time  fet  bounds  to  the 
natttral  defire  of  increafing  the  circulating  medium.  Every  trader 
hai  an  tnteieft  in  ifluin^  paper  \  and>  merely  by  keeping  by  him 
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t  ftock  of  Engliih  Bank  notes,  confiderably  fmaller  than  was  necef* 
iiiy  when  only  large  notes  were  ifliied,  he  may  confidently  circU" 
hte  any  given  quantity  of  papen    The  neceffity  of  paying  in  gold 
taufed  every  inuer  of  paper  to  maintain  a  certain  proportion  be- 
tween his  iflues  and  his  capital,  becanfe  every  one  could  fee  the 
difference  between  fpecie  and  notes :  but  no  one,  Mr  OConnor 
aflTures  us,  confiders  the  difference  between  one  kind  of  note  and 
another :  on  the  contrary,  private  notes  are  frequently  preferred 
to  Bank  paper.    He  proceeds,  accordingly,   to  ftate,  that  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  have  been  increafed  by  leven  millions  and  a 
half;  and  if  five  millions  depofited  can  maintain  a  circulation  of 
fifty  millions  of  private  paper,  he  infers,  that  the  real  incrcafe 
in  the  whole  paper  mud  have  been  fifty^wo  and  a  half  mil/hns. 
For  this  increafe  in  the  circulating  medium,  he  obferves,  there 
has  been  no  aAual  demand :  On  the  contrary,  he  thinks  it  ob- 
▼ious,  that  the  capital  of  the  nation,  having^  been  diminiflied  by 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions  (the  ezpencesf  of  the  war 
fince  February  1797),  and  the  national  income  being  yearly  dimi- 
niihed  by  thirty-three  millions,  (the  profits  which  the  nation  wouldl 
otherwiic  have  derived  from  the  capital  expended),  there  mud 
be  fewer  commodities  to  circulate,  and  the  iffues  of  paper  (hould 
have  been  contracted  inftead  of  being  extended.     But  farther, 
he  aflerts,  that  the  quantity  of  paper  in  circulation  is  to  be  efti- 
mated  not  merely  from  the  a£tual  amount  of  notes  iffued  by  pub- 
Kc  or  private  Banks,  but  that  the  immenfe  fums  veiled  in  bills 
of  exchange  are  to  be  confidered  as  in  the  fame  predicament, 
and  tending,  by  their  multiplication,  to  produc  the  fame  ruinous 
eonfequences.    Thus,  gold  and  (ilver  are  now  entirely  banifhed 
from  our  commerce ;  the  circulating  machine  has  become  a  ufe- 
lefs,  flimfy  fabric  of  paper,  inftead  of  a  foltd  and  valuable  en- 
gine of  gold.     This  money  cannot  be  exported  ;  it  muft  confe- 
quently  raife  the  prices  of  all  articles  at  home.     Britain,  like 
Spain,  may  be  underfold  in  all  foreign  markets ;  and  her  induf* 
try  muft  ftagnate,  from  the  difcovery  of  this  exhauftlefs  paper 
mine,  as  that  of  Spain  was  deftroyed,  by  the  opening  of  a  much 
more  limited  fupply  of  the  precious  metals.    Even  if  ihe  were 
willing  to  retrace  her  fteps,  ihe  muft  pay  fifty  millions  for  fpe- 
cie, to  begin  with  ;  and,  after  (inking  this  fum,  an  endlefs  cpn- 
fufion  will  arifc,  from  the  adjuftment  of  contrafls  entered  into 
under  the  paper  regimen  ^  fo  that  we  have  only  the  melancholy 
affurance,  that  we  can  neither  advance  nor  retreat,  without  in* 
cvitable  ruin. 

We  fliall  admit  the  accuracy  of  thefe  fads,  prepofteroufly  as 
they  are  thus  ftated,  in  order  to  (implify  the  difcuffion ;  and  we 
muft  ft^l  deny  every  part  of  tl>e  cooclufions,  except  only  the 

inferenpe^ 
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inference,  that  ah  increafeil  iflbe  of  paper,  or  atiy  othier  tirctin 
IztiJig  mediinn,  being^  attended  .with  a  diminution  of  its  value^ 
vill  oeceflarily  augment  the  nominal  or  money  price  of  common 
dities ;  and  the*  fa^«  that  the  Bank  of  England,  and  ftiU  more 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  have  increafed  their  ifiues  of  paper  beyond 
their  due  amount,  fince  the  year  1797.  The  main  part  of  the 
afiertion  maintained  by  our  author,  viz.  the  extent  of  private 
paper  circulation,  and  the  obligatbn  which  was  incumbent  on 
the  Bank  to  diminifh  the  amount  of  its  circulating  paper,  in 
coofequence  of  the  increafe  in  the  public  expenditure,  we  ut« 
terly  deny. 

It  b  manifell,  that  fo  long  a»  country  bankers,  and  other  pri« 
vatc  iiuers  of  notes  are  oUiged  to  pay  in  Bank  of  England  paner^ 
an  efie£lual  check  is  provided  againft  their  excei&ve  iiTue.  They 
can  no  more  procure  an  indefinite  credit  in  Threadneedle  Street, 
than  they  formerly  could  obtain  an  unlimited  fupply  of  filver  at 
Cadiz,  and  of  gold  at  Lifbon : — ^Nay,  more,  the  Bank  will  now 
be  much  more  cautious  than  formerly,  and  will  be  lefs  difpofed 
to  lend  its  credit  to  private  traders,  in  proportion  as  its  own  ne- 
ceflities  are  become  more  urgent,  from  the  greater  delicacy  of 
the  machine.  But  *  individuals, '  it  Teems,  '  do  not  confider  the 
difierence  between  a  private  and  a  national  bank  note. '  If  there 
be  any  country  bank  whofe  credit  is  fo  j^ood,  that  its  paper  is 
thought  equal  or  fuperior  to  the  Bank  oT  England's  notes,  then 
there  muu  be  equal  or  fuperior  confidence  in  the  fubflantial 
wealth  of  its  members,  and  in  their  integrity  and  prudent  ma« 
nagemcnt.  Such  a  bank  is  well  entitled  to  iflue  paper ;  for  it 
nuiil  neceflarily  have  the  power  to  perform  the  obligations  incur- 
red by  the  IfTue ;  that  is,  either  to  pay  in  bank  notes,  in  the  cafe 
of  its  havine  equal  credit  with  the  Bank ;  or  to  pay  in  gold  or 
goods,  in  the  cafe  of  its  credit  being  fuperior.  What  polBble 
harm  can  refult  from  a  circulation  fupported  by  fuch  confidence 
as  this  ?  And  how  does  the  Bank  reitri£tion  at  all  affedl  its  a«F 
mount  or  its  nature  ?  It  frequently  does  happen,  we  are  well  a* 
ware,  that,  in  diftant  parts  of  the  country,  ignorant  individuals , 
prefer  paper  on  which  they  fee  the  names  of  their  fubftantial* 
neidibours,  to  notes  which  oear  names  unknown  to  them*  This 
is,  however,  only  the  efie£t  of  ignorance  ^  for  it  Is  clear,  that  fo 
km^  as  thofb  private  bankers  can  perform  their  obligations,  by 

Eying  b  bank  paper,  the  fecurity  of  their  creditors  can  never  b# 
tter,  though  it  may  be  worfe  than  the  fecurity  of  the  bank's 
creditors.    &  long,  therefore,  as .  the  private  trader  is  obliged  to 

Ey  in  bank  paper,  it  is  evident,  that  no  danger  can  be  appre* 
nded  from,  an  over  iflue  of  his  notes. 

As  to  the  circulation  of  UUs  of  .exchange,  there  is  fttll  a  great* 
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cr  aljfonlity  iiF  feppofing  that  their  muhiplicatbn  can  eWr  havii 
the  efFe£k  of  depreciatuig  die  diculatin^  ciurrenqr.  Cm  any 
thing  be  more  obvious,  than  the  impaffibmty  of  a  trader  ifliiing 
more  of  thefe  than  he  is  able  to  nay  i  Muft  not  his  career  bo 
kiftantty  ftopped,  if  he  overdraws  ms  credit  ?  Do  men  give  vabis 
for  bills,  as  tney  may  do  for  bnnk  notes,  without  confidering  well 
die  fecurity  of  the  drawer  and  acceptor  i  Nay,  is  not  a  Inli's  (c^ 
Curicy  increafed  by  every  ftep  of  its  progreis  ^  finee  each  hidor£i4 
fion  adds  a  new  furoy,  and  diminiihes  the  riik  of  the  indorfee  } 
All  this  is  fo  obvious,  that  we  have  only  to  nnrvel  hov^  a  pcrfob 
of  Mr  O'Connor's  acutenefs  could  ihut  his  eyes  to  it ;  and  not 
perceive  that  the  mafs  of  bills  drculated  can  never  exceed  that 
amount  which  the  credit  of  the  drawers  joftifies,  and  the  extonf 
of  their  tranfafiions  demands.  If  he  wiU  vead  the  admirable 
ftatements  of  Mr  Thornton,  he  will  fee  the  true  foancbtion  aS 
credit  explained,  and  will  find  the  principles  laid  down,  upod 
which  even  drawing  and  redrawing  may  become  a  profitable  a* 
well  as  a  fafe  method  of  obtaining  immediate  ciediei< 

It  ia  equally  obvious,  that  the  increafed  expenditure  of  the;  nation^ 
fnce  the  fufpenfion  of  cafli  payments  at  the  Bank  of  England,  impc^ea 
no  (ligation  on  that  body  to  diminiih  the  mafs  of  its  drcolatmg 
paper.  If  the  nation,  by  expending  thofe  fams,  had  a£lttaily  an-* 
nihilated  fo  much  ftock,  then  there  mij^t  have  been  fome  ground 
for  arguing,  that  a  diminiihed  ftock  required  a  dimtniihed  mc* 
4ium  to  ctrcul&te  it.  But  the  natnm  has  Onfy  caufed  a  portion  of 
capital  to  change  its  place— to  be  withdrawn  from  a  mors  pioA 
fitaMe  to  a  lefs  profitable  line  of  employment — from  a  diannd  til 
which  it  was  rapidly  increafed,  to  one  m  which  it  was  flowly  in^ 
creafed,^  or  not  increaied  at  all.  Even  the  extreme  cafe  of  pro^ 
fufe  expenditure,  the  wafteful  confumption  of  provifions  by  the 
forces,  only  creates  a  blank  in  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  land  and 
hbour— a  wafle  of  the  quantity  added  to  the  national  ftock 
retardation  of  the  increafe  which  it  would  odierwife  have 
eeived.  If  any  great  blank  has  been  created  in  the  numbed  of 
die  people — if  tli^  warehoufes  are  empty,  and  rendered  ufeieiW-if 
the  han>ours  are  filled  up,  and  the  fields  laid  wafte-^then  lefs  ca^ 
pital*  will  exifl  in  the  country  than  before,  and  a  diminndon  of 
the  circulating  medium  will  be  requifite.  But  if  the  augmentai* 
tion  of  the  capital  has  only  been  prevented,  then  it  will  be  quk^ 
enough  if  ^  incrtafe  of  the  medium  tafces  place.  And  althoiwh 
we  were  €o  admit  that  the  wafte  of  war  ad^ually  dimmifhsd  & 
total  amount  of  the  national  ftock  on  one  hand,  there  is  a  cms^ 
ilant  augmentation  of  that  ftock  goin?  on  in  every  other  qnarMS( 
which  muft  more  than  fill  up  the  blanb  bideed,  no  ontt  esua 
tuft  hi*  eye  over  the  hiftory^cSf  Bvit^  OdttAeroe  for  the  kft^ 
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tteii  Teats,  without  bong  convinced  that  the  expences  of  tbc  war 
have  oeen,  in  part  at  leaftf  provided  for  in  the  augmentation  o£^ 
die  yeaiif  revenue  of  the  people  ;  and  that  the  whole  capital  of 
the  country  has  been  increafed  to  a  degree,  which  authorifes  aa 
augmented  iffxic  of  paper  to  circulate  it,  though  not  perhaps  fi» 
great  an  increafe  as  has  a£lually  taken  place* 

As  to  our  author's  declamation  about  the  folidhy  and  intrinfic 
vahie  of  a  circulation  maintained  by  fpecie,  and  the  flimfkieb  of 
a  paper  fyilem^  we  apprehend  this  is  exadlly  the  old  surgument  of 
the  mercantile  theory :  for,  to  afcribe  any  qualities  to  the  precioa» 
metals,  beyond  that  of  their  Umiting  the  amount  of  the  circu- 
kning  medium,  is  precifely  the  corncr-ftone  of  ^at  exploded  fy£* 
tern  of  political  economy.  If  we  revert  to  a  fpecie  circulation^ 
Mr  Cy Connor  obficrves,  we  muft  pay  for  gold  and  (Hver  *,  that  t» 
6)  f;iy,  we  muft  repurcha£e  what  wt  formerly  fold»  But  this  is 
fo^lv  no  great  ftep  to  ruin,  if  we  retain  the  equivalent  which 
we  then  received.  If  we  do  not,  then  it  is  incumbent  aa  Mr 
O'Connor  to  prove  that  we  have  confumed  it  needlefsly  and  fruit* 
kisly ;  and  unlefs  he  can  aKo  ihow,  that  the  bank  reftfi£lioA  was 
the  caufe  of  this  unneeefiary  and  unprofitable  confumptioH,  his 
argument  againft  that  meafure  wants  the  very  keyftone,  iaaiinuoh 
as  it  do^  not  apply  to  the  fufpenfion  of  caik  payments,  but  ta 
ibme  other  part  of  our  national  policv.. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  ccmfidered,  under  this  faead>  our  aQ*> 
Aor's  arguments  againft  the  conduA  of  the  Britifli  finances,  as 
cooneded  wid^  the  Bank  reftri&icm*  He  lays  it  down  as  clear^ 
that  this  meafure  alone  has  enabled  the  government  to>  earry  oa 
the  wan  The  ^ii)culating  fpecie  in  17971  he  favs»  was  all  saloea 
by  government,  who  thus  gained  fifty  milUons  rnimediately,  and 
lUowed  the  Bank  to  fubftitute  an  equal  amount  of  paper  moneys 
Then,  each  fucceiBve  year,  ^  inundation  of  paper  cteaMd  an 
extreme  facility  of  borrowing  ^  and  millions  were  raiied  by  loan 
fat  the  public  fecvtce,  more  eaflly  than  thouiands  bad  been  ob* 
tained  before.  The  readinefs  with  which  money  was  now  ob^ 
tained^  inftead  of  proving  out  profperity,  viras  a  new  deinonftra«> 
tkm  of  our  approaching  ruin.  And  At  rife  in  the  price  of  the 
public  funds>  which  immediately  fbMowed  the  operation,  muft  be 
regarded  not  as  a  proof  of  iDcreafing  cvedit  in  the  government^ 
bi^  of  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  citcolating^  medium,  ift 
con&quence  of  the  aieeffive  iflke  of  paper. 

It  is,  however,  sot  a  little  remartabk,  that  the  incveate  ia  the 
foantity  of  notes  in  circuhition  did  not  take  phce  immediately 
toon  the  Bank  being  reftramed  from  making  payments  in  fpecioL 
On  the  contrary,  tl^  tnunediate  eaufe  of  that  meafure  was,  the 
luk'shatiog diaimiA ks paper money^  and tkc confequent (ad^ 
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tire  of*raany  country  bknksri^nTate  trsMkre,  and  ofthers,  who  rec# 
koned  on  the  afliilanoe  of  the  Bank  of  England.  We  raay  be  at- 
fiircd,  thereforei  that  for  fome  time  after  the  re(ln&ion»  the  a- 
mount  of  notes  in  circulation  was  much  diminiihcd  ;  at  leaft>  of 
country  bank  notes.  This  muit  have  arifen  from  the  tottering 
credit  of  all  thefe  bodies,  and  the  natural  hcHtation  of  the  com- 
munity in  taking  notes  now  no  longer  convertible  into  cafh,  as 
well  as  from  the  alarming  Hate  of  public  affairs,  and  the  unpre- 
cedented amount  of  the  public  expenditure  during  that  memora- 
blcyear. 

The  rife  which  took  place  in  the  public  funds,  alroofl  imine- 
mediately  after  that  enormous  expenditure,  certainly  can  never 
be  accounted  for  by  any.fuppofed  depreciation  in  the  circulating 
currency ;  becaufe  the  funds,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  then 
rifen  in  value,  confiit  in  nothing  more  than  a  claim  for  a  certain 
revenue,  to  be  paid  in  the  very  fame  depreciated  currency  with 
which  the  purchafe  was  made.  The  real  caufes  of  this  pheno« 
menon,  which  Mr  O'Connor  was  probably  neither  very  able,  nor 
very  willing  to  difcover,  may  be  traced  perhaps  in  the  following 
conGderation.  The  funds  had  reached  a  point  of  unexampled  de<* 
preiEon,  in  confequence  of  various  concurring  misfortunes  which 
then  prcffed  upon  Great  Britain.  The  expences  of  the  year 
were  inordinate,  and  they  were  provided  for  by  two  enormoua 
loans.  The  country  Was  conilantly  threatened  with  an  invafion, 
which  the  lofles  of  our  allies  rendered  every  day  more  probable^ 
and  which  a  gale,  or  a  fog,  or  a  calm,  might  render  inevitable. 
The  market  price  of  gold  exceeded  the  mint  price  fo  much,  that 
a  continual  exportation  of  bullion  was  going  on,  and  fpecie  be- 
came every  day  more  fcarce.  An  alarm  among  the  country 
banks  and  private  traders  induced  the  Bank  to  contract  its  cre« 
dits  and.ftipplies.  A  mutiny,  unexampled  for  magnitude,  orga* 
nization,  and  obdinacy,  raged  in  the  fleet,  now  deemed  our 
only  ftay  againft  the  enemy's  attacks ;  and  a  ferious  rebellion 
was  breaking  out  in  Ireland*  Things  having  now  reached  the 
Joweft  point  of  depreflion,  a  happy  change  began  to  dawn* 
The  mutiny  and  the  rebellion  were  both  unexpe^edly  quelled. 
The  fear  pt  invalion,  always  mod  anxious  at  firtl,  fubfided  in  a 
few  months.  The  crops  wer^  favourable  all  over  Europe  and 
America,  in  an  uncommon  degree.  The  plan  of  redeeming  4 
large  part  of  the  debt,  by  the  fale  of  the  land-tax,  was  adopted» 
and  injmediaCely  put  in  ex;ecution.  The  great  experiment  of  fub-» 
Aituting  Dfiper  for  gold  was  tried  with  unhoped  for  fuccefs }  but 
jt  would  have  infpired  fufficieut;  confidence,  if,  in  two  yearsy  it 
was  found  not  to  be  altogether  fubyetfive  of  mercantile  credit 
AbpTC  all,  the  commerce  of  the  country  fe^ihSi  in  I7p8,  to 
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• 
hive  received  a  fudden  and  important  extenfion,  partly  in  con- 
fcqucnce  of  the  ftatc  of  the  continent,  and  partly  from  the  fao* 
cefs  of  our  arm«  in  the  Weft  Indies :  And  the  furptus  of  capU 
tal  thus  produced,  tiaturally  went  to  the  public  funds  in  a  vttf 
confideraWc  proportion.  This,  indeed,  is  always  the  eflFcft  of 
war  upon  trading  capital )  and  the  fame  cffeft  facilitated  ti^ 
raiiinp;  of  money  by  loans.  It  is  to  thefe  obrious  circumftancca 
of  national  profperity,  then,  that  we  muft  afcribe  the  happf 
chanj>e  in  our  adairs,  which  increafed,  in  an  unexampled  de« 
%Tti^^  the  credit  of  the  pubKc  funds — augmenting  the  value  both 
of  the  loans  formerly  funded,  and  thofe  about  to  be  contra£led 
— at  once  raifing  the  price  ^f  the  ftock  already  in  the  market^ 
and  facilitating  the  creation  of  new  ftock  upon  terms  advanta- 
geous to  the  public.  Thefe  confiderations  lead  us,  by  an  eafy 
tranfition,  to  the  fecond  head  of  inquiry— the  principles  oi 
the  funding  fyftem,  and  Mr  O'Connor's  errors  and  prejudices 
on  this  very  important  fubje£i« 

II.  In  every  pixjfperous  community,  the  yearly  produce  of  the 
land,  labour  and  capital  of  the  inhabitants,  mal^  a  certain  clear 
addition  annually  to  the  whole  ftock  or  wealth  of  the  country. 
At  firft,  the  amount  of  the  capital  is  fmall,  the  profits  high,  and 
the  yearly  augmentation  confideraUe.  By  degrees,  the  rate  of 
this  increafe  becomes  fmaller  \  that  is  to  fay,  the  profits  of  eadi 
fcparate  capital  are  dimini(hed  by  competition;  but  the  whole 
clear  gain  is  always  increafing :  fo  that  although  individuals  make' 
a  (mailer  average  gain  each  ten  years  than  they  did  the  ten  years 
before,  the  whole  gains  of  the  community  are  greater  during  the 
fecond  than  they  were  during  the  firft  of  thefe  periods.  This  will 
appear  perfe£Uy  evident,  if  we  confider  how  capital  produces  its 
returns.  Suppofe  the  ftock  of  a  community,  like  Holland,  en- 
gaged almoft  entirely  in  commerce,  and  a  little  in  agriculture,  to 
confift  of  eighty  millions  in  trade,  ten  millions  in  raanufaAttres» 
and  ten  millions  in  agriculture,  and  that  the  arerage  rate  of  profit 
in  all  thefe  brariches  of  employment  is  ten  pit  cent. ;— a  fum  of 
ten  millions  is  netted  the  nrft  year,  of  which  we  ihall  fay  chat 
five  go  to  fupport  the  inhabitants,  and  the  other  five  are  ftored  np» 
fo  as  to  increafe  the  national  capital  to  a  hundred  and  five  mil- 
lions. There  rouft  be  found  employment  for  this  additional 
ftock.  A  part  of  it  will  go  to  the  land,  a  part  to  the  manufa£htrcs» 
•  and  the  reft  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  increafed 
competition  in  each  branch  will  diminifli  the  average  rate  of  pno- 
fit,  and  only  nine  and  thre<  quarters  per  ctnt.  will  be  netted  upon 
the  capita!  next  year.  The  zGCvfitj  and  ingenuity  of  the  people 
being  now  conftantly  at  work  to  maintain  a  ftruggle  with  tlie  di- 
minution of  profits,  and  to  keep  up  the  total  income  in  ipite  of 
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ifhe  lo^^ered  rate  of  -gHtni  new  lines  of  trade  are  (Iruck  ^out,  new 
improvenoents  made  in  the  fiikeries^  new  niachinery  inv^nted^ 
and  waifte  lands  cleared.  Thus  the  (lock  of  the  community  goes 
cm  increafingy  and  the  part  ad<kd  gives  an  additional  revenue*  in 
^pite  of  the  diminiftied  rate  of  gain,  until  all  the  land  is  made  the 
Aioft  of|  all  the  manufa^m'es  improved  as  far  as  pollibie,^^  and  alt 
1^  branofaes  of  commerce  filled  with  capital, 
-  New  capital,  however,  ts  (till  acciunulated ;  and  it  is  the  ten* 
dency  of  new  capital  to  pufli  its  way  into  new  employments^ 
*  Aut  inveniam  viam  out  faeiam^  *  is  (he  genuine  language  of  a 
eapttalift.  But  in  a  country  Ukc  the  one  we  are  fuppofing^.  and 
k  is  exadly  the' cafe  of  Holland >*  tphere  is  a  Umit  to  this  expanfive 
power,  of  Itock  in  the  nature  of  things  ^  and  every  increafe  of  ca« 
pital  renders  die  dUficuky  of  netting  it  greater.  At  firft,  the  fur- 
'plus  goes  to  the  diftant  tnrader,!  the  roundabout  trader,  and  the 
various  branches  of  the  carrying  trade :  then  ir  makes  its  way 
'into  the  colonies^  or  foileign  fetdements  of  die  flate,  by  loan  t& 
die  colonifts,  or  by  inveftment  in  the  colonial  commerce  :    next^ 

•  k  emigrates  thither  in  purchafes^  and  perhaps  carries  along  wit^ 
'k  the  proprietor  himfelf.  When  impoHeic  regulations,  or  foreign 
•eonqueftsy  or  colonial  diilenfions  and  infecurityi  obrud  its  pro- 
fgrefsin  thi»  linc^  it  goes  into  the.fervice  of  foreign  ftatesi  by 

loans  to  the  govemmcnift  who  give  the  bed  focurity  ^  next,  it  is 

^fted  even  hr  loans  to-  individuals  ^  it  then  goes  over  in  purchafes, 

;  and  probably  carrier  die  proprietor  along  with  it  r  lail  oi  all>  it 

finds  its  Way  into  foreign  colonies.    When  all  thofe  chumels  are 

rfull  (if  thev  can  be  fiUedX  the  capital  mud  cea{e  to  be  accumu* 

«  bted  ;  the  habits  of  die  peopW  muil  be  changed  ;  they  mad  fpend» 

•  iniUad  of  heaping  up  9  and  the  natioa  will'  become  dationaryy  or 

•  •more  probably  will  fall  rnto.decay* 

Such  is  the  natuial  progrefs-  of  national  opulence  \  and,  that  the 
caf<^  is  not  entirely  a  fuppofititious  one,  may  be  proved  l>y  the  ex« 
ample  of  Holland,  which  has  gone  through  all  the  fU^ges  of  the 

'  ptoocefs  here  pointed  out,  and  has  perhaps  readied  the  lad  for 

.  ibme  time  paft. 

There  is  a  very  (Iriking  annalogy,  it  may  be  remarked,,  between 

'  the  progrefs  of  wealth  and  the  progrefs  of  population,  in  every 

,  part  of  dieir  biftory.  At  firfti  when  land  is  plentiful,  the  num- 
bers of  a  people  double  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  by  degrees^ 
the  rate  of  increaCe  becomes  ik)WG;jF,  but  dill  the  numbers  aug- 

.  'inent  in  a'geonnetrical  progrelCon.  Enugrfition  10  the  colonies  be- 
gins to  tal^  places  the  overflbwtng  numbers  then  find  ven^  in  o- 
dier  countries  %  and,  lad  of  all,  they  i?emove  to  foreign  and  dif- 
tant cokmics.  Still  there  is  a  boundary  fixed  by  nature :  and,  that 
l^ttuige  of  place  will  not  prevent  the  full  dcvclopcment^of  this 

principle- 


principle.of  limitation,  is  evident  from  this  coDiidcration,  tli^  if 
wctatc  the  whole  population  of  the  earth  for  the  fubje^l  of  caj- 
calition,  the  e^ci  of  emigration  ceafes  to  modify  the  refult, 
while  the  principle  applies  with  the  fame  force  as  before*  What 
the  incTCafe  of  wealth  has  produced  in  (loUatidi  the  increjife  t>£ 
popolation  has  produced  in  China.  Thefe  two  countries,  the  one 
from  phyfical,  the  other  from  political  and  moral  caufesy  ofi«r  to 
our  contemplation  the  itiftru^tive  fpeflacles  of  extreme  cafes  hi 
thcfe  important  inquiries. 

But  the  evils  of  increafing  capital,  like  the. evils  of  ittcteafing 
population,  are  felt  long  before  the  cafe  has  become  extreme  ;  and 
a  nation,  it  may  be  obferved,  is"hiuch  more  likely  (at  lead  in  the 
prcfcnt  ftate  of  commercial  policy)  to  fuflfer  from  increafing 
wcakh,  than  frorp  increafing  numbers  of  people.  Arc  there  no 
checks  provided  by  the  conilitution  of  hun>an  nature^  and  the 
conflrudtion  of  civil  focicty,  for  the  one,  as  well  as  for  the  other 
of  thefe  evils  ?  Mr  Malthus  has  pointed  out  the  manner  in 
which  the  principle  of  population  is  countera£ted ;  and  we  ap- 
prehend that  caufes  nearly  analogous  will  be  found  to  check  the 
progrcflive  increafe  of  capital.  Luxurious  living,  and  othet  lands 
of  unneceflary  expenditure— above  all,  political  expervces,  and 
chiefly  the  expences  of  war — appear  to  us  to  furnifli  thofe  necef* 
iary  diccks  to  the  indefinite  augmentation  of  wealth,  which,  there 
w^is  reafon  a  priori  to  fuppofe,  would  be  fomcwherc  provided  by 
the  wife  regulations  of  nature. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  condefcended  to  follow  u&  through 
the  fcvcral  ftcps  .of  the  preceding  dedu£kion,  will  now  be  prapar- 
cdlbrthe  coiiclufion  which  we  wifti  to  faggeft.     It  is,  that  'in  "a 
wealthy  ft^tc  of  focitty,  tlierc  is  much  lefs  milchicf  to  be  appie- 
hcndcdfrom  the  convcrfion  of  a  certain  portion  of  capital' into 
revenue,  wfcile  the  accumulation  is  goin^  on,  thaa  men  hive  ge- 
nerally been  difpofed  to  believe.     Let  us  ftippofe-^hat  the  Aature 
of  man  were  not  warlike;  that  no.fuch  expences  hadtbeenuecef- 
firy  as  Great  Britain  has  been  forced  to  incur  during  the  covrfe 
of  tlie  laft  century ;  and  that,  confeqi^pmly,  (he  bad  contra^ed 
no  public  debts.     It  is  not  eafy  to  calculate 'the  amount  of  the  ca- 
pital flic  would  have  accumulated  during  that  •period.    The  fum 
of  five  hunArd  millions*  is  evidently  not  enough :  every,  pound  j^f 
that  enormous  fum  would  have  ^crt  laid  out  at  comf)0U9dj  M|te- 
Tcd,  and  have  accumulated,  fo  as  perhaps  to  double  in  the'  p^od 
to  MtMch  w^  have  alluded,  even  allowing  for  a  vaA  augmetitwon 
of  ywlycx'pnKje,  occafiQned  by  a-  nrK>re  rapid  increafe  *of  pipfi- 
b&h. '  With  ie^ap*  |mf  as  many  more  inhafci*ants^tf.^iliW 
po'*rm*  defire:Me  ,on  atijK'^eotintj  flie  ^would  tiow  hftv«-p#«?£ 
•td,twi<^'aif  mutW fixed  Snd  rcaWd-ftock-^- tli&»gv W  4«^e|»ic- 
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rated  on  many  accounts.  We  know  bow  difficult  it  is^  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  her  wealth,  to  find  vent  for  capital.  How  could 
double  die  amount  be  invefted  with  profit  ?  The  cruekiesi  and 
othet  immoralities  and  miferies  of  war,  are  here  out  of  the  queftion  ; 
we  fpeak  of  money*  not  of  men ;  and  as  numbers  of  people  are 
now  generally  admitted  to  be  no  great  bleiling,  abftraidUy  cpnfi<» 
def^9  we  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  a  (trained  inference,  from 
the  foregoing  ftatementSi  to  doubt  if  quantities  of  capital  are  of 
themfelves  a  great  national  good  ;  and  to  fi^geft  the  pofllbility  of 
a  nation,  in  the  predicament  here  defcribed,  falling  back,  fince 
no  community  can  be  ilationary  for  any  length  of  time  \  or  be- 
coming a  prey  to  poorer  neighbAn^,  arid  to  the  worft  ojf  foes — 
its  own  internal  feeds  of  rottennefs  and  decay. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  fpecific  mode  in  which  the  indefinite 
accumubtion  of  capital  is  obArudled  or  retarded  by  the  diiferent 
kinds  of  financial  policy  which  have  been  adopted  ia  different 
ftages  of  fociety*  In  the  earlier  periods  of  civilization,  when  a 
faialL  portion  <^  (lock  has  been  accumulated,  wars,  the  great  ,ar- 
ticlc  in  the  extraordinary  expenae  of  every  nation,  are  carried  on 
at  litde  eoft  ;  for  thofe  nappen  to  be  the  very  ages  in  which  the 
numbers  of  mankind  are  limited,  and  labour  little  fubdivided* 
Each  man  of  full  ftrength,  therefore,  contributes  his  (hare  to  the 
public  defence  by  a£lual  fervice  v  and  the  ftafon  of  warfare  is 
confined  to  a  particular  part  of  the  year.  A  country  is  indeed 
now  and  then  ravaged,  and  ufeful  hands  are  always  cut  off.  The 
confequeace  is,  that  many  lives  are  loft,  much  mifery  occafioned, 
and  a  great  deal  of  partial  poverty  produced.  The  whole  body 
of  the  nation,  however,  fufiers  only  in  this  topical  manner ;  and 
thofe  members  which  efcape  difeafe  or  amputation  are  perfe£lly 
ibund.  One  of  the  fhrft  efiedis  of  accumulated  (lock  is  a  divifion 
of  labour ;  and  perfonal  fervice  gradually  wears  out.  Taxation 
is  introduced,  and  money,  that  is,  revenue,  is  required  to  defray 
the  ordinary,  and  ftill  more  the  extraordinary^  expences  of  the 
ftate.  Thefe  (tens  are  gone  through  by  diffinxnt  belligerent,  that 
is,  different  neighbouring  nations^  in  the  fame  periods  of  time,- 
or  very  nearly  fo  \  for  it  requires  no  proof  to  ifaow^  that  the  na* 
tions  which  form,  as  it  were,  federal  commonwealths,  linked  to- 
gether by  the  relations  of  peace  and  war,  are  always  running,  with 
equal  pace»  the  fame  career  of  improvement. 

By  degrees,  wars  become  lefs  frequent,  perhaps,  but  much  mote: 
cxpenCve,  in  the  fame  manner  that  all  other  articles^of  ^expenditure,, 
puolic  and  private,  increafe  in  coftlinefs— >fubfiftence,  hixuries^  edu* 
cadon,  goyen^ment,  Judicatures^  embai&es,  &c.  &c.}  and  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  of  the  (tate  becomes  kfs  and  lefs  adequate  to  defray  the 
extraordinary  expences  occafioncdjt  and  fiiddenly  ocodioned  by  the 
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kealdng  put  of  hoftflitics.  Thus,  a  nation  which  expends  ten  mit 
Sons  a  ye^r  in  its  government  and  public  works  during  peace^  wtl 
be  forced  at  once  to  fpend  thirty  milfionsy  perhaps,  in  one  year  of 
war.  How  ihali  this  fudden  augmentation  of  expence  be  provideA 
for?  Only  in  one,  or  in  all  of  three  ways, — ^by  faving  lo  much 
out  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  expenditure— by  levying  three  times 
ibe  ordinary  taxes-— or  by  borrowing  money  to  the  amount  of  the 
additional  1  urns  required.  If  any  great  faving  out  of  the  ordina- 
ry expences  were  pradicable,  it  woidd  be  highly  impolkic :  it 
would  diminifh  the  revenue  of  the  nation  and  of  the  pubKc  in» 
ftantly ;  and  injure  the  wealth,  as  well  as  the  happinefs  of  the  com- 
munity, for  generations  to  cogie.  The  only  queftibn,  then,  te 
between  the  comparative  merits  of  the  other  two  fyftems  of  fc 
nance — a  taxation  which  (hall  raife  the  fupplies  witmn  the  vear, 
or  a  contrad  which  &all  procure  the  extraorciinary  fums  by  loan. 
Which  of  thefe  is  the  fafeft,  the  eafieft,  and  the  moft  *€omonailC 
to  the  natural  order  of  things ;? 

The  expences  of  every  individuri  are  proportioned  to  the  tft^ 
dinary  ftate  of  the  fociety  in  which  be  lives.  He  fquares  his  en* 
joyments  bv  his  common  rate  of  gain,  and  by  the  common  i^ 
mount  of  tne  contributions  which  ne  muft  pay  to  the  public  fei^ 
vice.  The  bulk  of  the  community,  the  middle  orders,  on  wliom 
the  chief  weight  of  all  taxes  muft  ultimately  fall,  are  peculiarly 
unable  to  increafe  their  contributions  on  aiiy  fudden  emergency. 
The  man,  who  could  hardly  pay  fifty  pounds  laft  year,  would 
have  nothing  to  live  upon,  were  you  to  take  from  him  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  two  hundred  pounds  this  year.  He  muft  either 
leave  the  country,  hide  bis  firoperty,  or  encroach  on  bis  capital^ 
Or  run  in  debt  with  a  Jew.  If  he  encroaches  on  his  capital,  be 
is  led  able  to  pay  taxes  next  year,  even  to  the  ordinary  amount  i 
and  no  prudent  government  would  Kften  to  a  fcheme,  which 
(hould  make  the  whole  individuals  of  die  community  run  itt 
dcbc^  on  their  feparate,  individual  accounts,  admitting  that  they 
could  all  ^ve  fuch  fecurity  as  would  induce  money*holders  t0 
troft  them.  Befides,  what  hecomes  of  the  large  clafs  of  annui- 
tants in  every  country  )  labourers  of  every  fort,  who  have  little 
or  no  ftock  on  which  to  encroach,  and  can  give  little  or  no  fe^ 
cunty  to  the  lenders ;  and  traders  on  commidion,  whofe  gains 
are  -fo  iitde  proportioned  to  their  capitals,  but  whofe  contribu- 
tions (hould  bear  fome  proportion  to  their  gains  ?  We  refer  our 
readers  to  our  review  of  Bifliop  Watfon^s  intended  fpeech,  for 
a  ftatement  of  the  numerous  difficulties  which  incumber  fuch  a 
fyftem  as  this.  (See  Vol.  IIL  p.  4l$o,  &c.)  The  proper  fund  of 
all  taxation  is  not  the  general  capital  of  the  communitv,  and  con- 
fefuently  not  that  part  of  the  revenue  which  is  necc^ry  for  the 
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iUppoft  df  the  prOfffictor  and  his  caprhalj  and  wfaioh,-  if  touched^ 
IDuft.  throw  the  burthen  nltimatcly  on  the  capital.  The  onlf 
fund  from  which  taxes  can  be  ikfely  drawn,  is  the  revenue  re-« 
ferired  for  confumption  ;  and  the'queflion  is.  How  (hall  this  be 
f^Stfkcdi  fo  as  to  increafe  at  will  the  public  revenue,  without 
iojUry  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  or  injudice  to  individuals  ? 

..The:immediate  cflFcft  of  every  war,  civil  or  external,  and  in 
^  lefs  degree  of  all  thofe  other  emerf^nctes  which  happen  to  a 
^ation^' is  to  ob(liu£^  the  ordinary  employment  of  capital;  to 
4^ow.a  quantity  of  (lock,  formerly  pro(itabIy  invefled^  out  qf 
4AS(  place,:  and  to  p^^ent  the  new  accumulations  of  (lock  froila 
finding  newchapneis  of  it^veflment.  A  great  mafs  of  capital  is 
^i^  CjaUe£ted  ih|hf  hands  both  of  the  mercantile  and  manu^^ 
,lsi£buring  parts  of,  tifecommunhjf,  (hifting  and  floating  about, 
feady  for  any  fpeculs^'ion,  or  any  profitable  ufc  whatever.  This 
jis,  in  our  opimoQj'tbe  part  of  the.n^ional  (lock  which  naturak 
ly  fceks  the  fervice  of  the  public :  it  can  be  employed  in  no 
jQther  way,  andfftould  be  ufed  by  the  State.  The  owners  are 
alwaH  ^iUing  ^  gi^e  the  ufe  of  it  to  Government,  for  acertahi 
^re^upi) ;  and  w^en  the  crifis  that  occaGons  the  extraordinary 
j^i^exkiiture  is  pady  they  have  the  opportunity  of  reinveding 
f^eit'  capital  in  tf adC),  partly  as  it  may  be  gradually  paid  back  to 
^them  by  the  Stat/v  partly  as  they  may  transfer  their  fecurities  to 
aclafs  of  ptopri^rpi^  always  iucreafing  in  every  wealthy  count- 
jtiry — the  monie^  iptereft,  who  are  cpnftantly  drawjng  together 
bating  capit!al|  b)}  lucky  fpeculations,  and .  ha^?  no  mean&  of 
-em9io3»ing  it^  but  in  loans.  The  beft  creditor  for  .all  ihefe  dei- 
^viptions.of  perfoQs  is  the  Goveipnment ;.  at  lea(l»  in  ordinary 
<! fe$9  its  fecurity,  is  the  mold  tenrpting*  ^nd  the  mod  transfer- 
jable;.(o  thatj  m^cm  any  fuddcn  call  for  theic  dock,  they  caa 
ifraiHfer  their  ie^city,  and  ufe  their  capitaL  Tn  every  country, 
Afrive4  at  a. great  degree  of  wealth,  (and  in  fuch  circumdanccs 
•l0ie  can  the  funding  fydem  be  advifeable),  there  are  changes 
.peipetually  taking  place  in  the  channels  of  e;mployment,  and  the 
^tuatiotis  of  the  capitalids.  A  tra£^  of  wade  land  at  home  is 
parcelled  out  for  improvement ',  a  new  colony  is  added,  by  con- 
i}|ed  or  bargain  ^  a  new  line  of  trade,  or  a  new  art  is  opened  ; 
jM  thofe  kinds  of  qhanges  produ(;e  a  demand  for  dock,  2uid  caufe 
it  to  be  drawn  from  the  floating  mafs  of  capital  above  defcribed, 
•pr  ffotn  the  public;  funds  which  have  arifen  from  t^  mafs« 
But,  at  the  fame  tioac,  there  are  other  changes  going  on,  of  an 
pppoHte  defcription.  The  accumulation  of  capital  at  )iome  and 
s^broadj  is  always  filling  up  certain  channels  of  corpmerce,  of 
agriculture,  aod  of  mamifa<!2ures  \  changes  of  mode  r^nd  of  tade 
are  Uiecking  or  dedroying  the  demand  tor  certain  articUs^  not 
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to  mention  the  dired  tendency  of  national  calamities^  wars^ 
plagtiesy  fireSy  famines,  ihtp wrecks,  and  the  like,  to  produce 
fimilar  effects.  It  muft  be  obferved,  too,  that  jifter  a  natioa. 
has  reached  a  certain  pitch  of  weahh,  the  changea  of  the  latcec 
defcription  are  by  much  the  moft  nutnerous  and  extenQve  of.  the 
two  kinds.  Hence  the  public  funds  afford. a  fort  of  entrepot  io\ 
apital,  a  depofit,  where  it  is  naturally  coUsdled  in  an  ufeful  em'* 
piojment  (inafmuch  as  wars  are  necedry  evils),  ready,  at  the 
fame  time,  for  other  fervices,  and  capable  of  being  transferred 
10  a  moment  to  fill  thofe  blanks  which  accident  may  occafioo> 
k  is  evident  that  the  natural  order  of  things  prefcribes  fuch  an  ac* 
nngemcnt  as  this ;  that  it  14  the  mode  of  raifing  large  fums  leaft 
noxious  to  the  ftate  \  and  that  it  directly  dirows  the  expences  of 
the  emergency  upon  the  furplus  revenue  of  the  community  \  firft, 
by  the  yearly  intereil  paid  for  the  ufe  of  the  mpney  borrQw.edi 
and  then  by  the  provifions  for  gradual  repayment,  which  a  wife 
nation  will  always  make  a  part  of  its  funding  fydem.  We  have 
formerly  had  an  opportunity  of  diicui&iig  this  infeparable  branch 
of  the  modem  fyftem  of  loans,  and  refer  our  readers  to  the  re- 
view of  Bifbop  Watfon  and  Lord  Lauderdale's  tra^s,  for  a  ftate«> 
ment  of  the  nature  and  advaptages  o£  finking  funds.  (See  voL  UL 
p.  480,  &c  and  vol.  IV.  p-37j;^.)  There  is  a  ftriking  fimilarity  iii 
the  irode  in  which  wars  ziYtdi  the  capital  of  a  country,  and  the  ef» 
k(ks  produced  by  them  upon  its  population.  The  fame  analogy 
holds  here,  which  we  formerly  traced  between  the  numbers  and 
the  wealth  of  a  nation.  The  emergencies  of  public  affairs  pre)- 
ducethe  very  men  required  by  their  demands,  and  the  very  fjims 
of  money  by  which  thofe  men  may  be  hired  by  the  ftate.  The 
fame  capitals  now  continue  to  employ  the  fame  men  as  during 
peace.  Formerly  they  were  employed  in  manu£a£lures  and  trade  ^ 
now  thofe  channels  ate  obibru£lcd,  and  the  ftock  is  thrown  into 
the  public  fervice,  together  with  the  men  nb  longer  ufeful  in 
the  peaceable  arts.  We  have  deduced,  from  'this  confideration^ 
a  proof  of  the  abfurdities  of  the  balloting  and  militia  fyftems^  in 
a  former  article.  /Fhe  fame  vi^w  of  the  fubjedt  which  juftifies, 
or  rather  prefcribes,  the  recruiting  fyftem,  as  the  only  fafe  means 
of  filling  the  army,  prefcribes  the  funding  fyJtcm  as  the  only  ftfc 
mode  of  fupplying  the  money  which  is  to  pay  ir.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, that,  if^  no  wars  exifted,  both  the  men  \ind  the  money  might 
not  be  more  produftivcly  employed.  But  wd  have  already  ffioWn> 
that  both  population  and  capital,  in  the  mofe  refiued  ft^igos  of  fo-^ 
xicty,  have  a  tendency  to  overflow  j  and  that  greater  evils  may 
arife  from  the  fuperabundance,  than  from  the  deficiency  of  both 
P>mmodities. 
Thp  rcfult  of  thefe  fpeculations  may  help,  perhaps,  in  fomc 
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meafare,  to  ocj^in  the  failure  of  the  narrow  calculationg  of 
Price  and  D'Ivemois»  and  lead  us  to  diftruft  the  (till  darker  prc- 
dkSiions  of  the  author  now  before  us. 

According  to  Mr  0*Connor»  we  are  now  arrived  at  a  point  be«> 
yond  which  our  burthens  can  be  increafed  no  more.  We  have  ac- 
cumulated five  hundred  millions  of  debt  purely  by  means  of  the 
paper  credit  fyftem,*^and  every  ftcp  we  advance  farther  muft  be  in 
the  gulf  of  bankruincy  j  any  continuance  of  tlie  fchcme  mi|il  in- 
creafe  the  depretiation  of  money,  and  the  price  of  a|)  commodi- 
tieet;  we  (hall  be  underfold  in  cvecy  foreign  market)  naUQiis* 
frefh  in  the  vigoiurof  youtbt  will  profit  by  our  decrepitude  » 
ilates  that  have  no  debts  to  weigh  diem  down,  will  Qutftiip 
us  in  every  competition ;  our  taxes  will  daily  beconje  lefs  and 
kfs  produdive  ^  our  funds  link  in  value ;  tlie  interefl  ceafe  tq 
be  paid  \  new.  taxes  become  impra£itcable ;  univerfal  confu- 
fion  and  diforganization  enfue,  and  Britain  fall  prod  rate,  with- 
out a  llruggle,  before  France  and  America.  We  fliall  only 
oWervc,  in  pai&ng,  that  if  France  is  now  in  the  vigour  of 
youth,  it  is  a  youth  gained  out  of  decrepitude,  far  more  abje£fc 
than  any  that  threatens  us  \  and  that,  if  we  chofc  to  adopt  the 
French  modes  of  paying  debts,  viz.  to  iil'ue  aflignats  at  par,  and 
then  buy  them  in  at  the  price  of  wafte  paper,  all  Mr  O'Connor's 
arguments  againil  our  paper  credit  aiid  funds  would  be  complete- 
ly done  away.  Hc' exults  in  all  liis  gaudy  defcriptions  of  French 
gre;^tnefs.  The  republic  (or  whatever  other  name  that  fantaftic 
government  may  amime)  has  loit  a  little  circulating  capital ;  but 
it  preferves  all  its  folid,  fixed  wealth,,  i^  lands,  canals,  houfes, 
riversi  forefts — above  all,  its  rights  (rifum  tematis  i)  and  its  in- 
cxhauftible  (lock  of  talents— the  genius,  uidullry,  and  mental  ac- 
quirements of  thirty-five  millions  of  people  1 

*  The  poll-oflicc  *  (fays  he)  f  and  the  means  of  facilitation  inter- 
pourfe»  bat,  above  all»  the  living  machinery,  the  genius  which  explores 
^e  powers  and  recedes  of  nature,  to  abridge  and  embellifh  the  ptxKluc- 
tioos  of  art ;  making  fclence  trihutary  to  the  wants,  the  comforts,  aiid 
^e  enjoyments  of  man  ;  the  mind  which  profits  by  thefe  difcoverie^, 
a^d  the  dexterity  and  ikill  which  apply  them  ; — thefe  are  the  parts  of 
tlie  great  national  fixtu^s  which  demand  whole  centuries  to  ac<jiiire — ^and 
thefe  ^he  revolution  Has  preferved  and  embellifhed. '     p«  79^ 

■yVe  can  fcarcely  figure  a  more  animated  and  exact  defcription 
of  all  that  is  of  moil  value,  which  the  revolution  has  fw'allowed 
up  in  its  rembrfelefs  abyfs.  IJailly,  Lavoifier,  BrilTot,  Condorcet, 
If  ichegru,  Roland,  are  but  a  few  of  the  great  fliades  which  in- 
Itanrly  rife  up  againft  this  hireling  panegynfl. 

II|.     Our  author  inveighs  againil  the  reftri^lious  which  Britain 

inipofes  on  her  trade,  efpecially  on  her  foreign  and  colonial  com- 

h.efcc,  with  peculiar  acrimony.    She  can  never  be  really  and  fub- 

*  ftantially 
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ftantialW  wealthy,  until  {he  aboUfhes  her  Za(t  ludia  Company. 
fcpeaU  ner  naiiigacion  aA,  and  emancipates  at  once  het  flavea  and 
lier  colonies.  To  our  author's  ear,  it  feems,  a  colony  founds  on? 
I7  like  another  word  for  every  thine  that  can  ruin  and  diftni£):  na«. 
donal  profperity.  His  fyftem  of  liberty  extends  all  over  the  fyf- 
tem  of  commerce  and  navigation  ;  and  we  really  believe  his  ad- 
vice, when  ftript  of  the  verbiage  that  envelopes  it,  amounts  to 
this— that  Britain  iliould  transfer  her  colonies  and  her  fleets  to 
die  pofleilion  of  France.  Above  all,  we  muft  renounce  every 
Idea  of  conqueft  \  we  muft  Uvc  on  our  own  territory,  which  he  de* 
fpifes  for  its  Uttknefs,  and  ridicules  fo^  its  infularity ;  and  wc 
muft  not  think  of  ^  forcing  our  manufadures  into  the  European, 
pnicularly  the  French  markets. '  In  this  branch  of  the  argu- 
ment, which  is  fcattered  over  almoft  every  chapter  of  the  book^ 
we  find,  mixed  with  much  repetition  and  a  good  portion  of  non- 
&mfe,  fome  reafonings  of  confiderable  acutenefs  on  the  general 
fiibjeQ  of  monopolizing  policy.  But^the  abfurdity  of  our  author's 
pradical  applications  cover  the  whole  difcullion  with  a  moft  ludi-» 
crous  guile,  and  in  no  point  of  view  more  notably  fo,  than  where 
he  preacher  up  France  as  an  obje£i  of  envy,  and*  her  conduct  as 
a  pattern  for  infliction. 

It  furely  is  pot  unknown  to  this  writer,  that  the  French 
navigation  laws  are  more  ftrifl  than  our  own,  aqd  that,  if  they 
have  happily  wanted  the  power,  they  have  never  been  without 
the  inclination  to  exercife  a  maritime  controul  over  alHes  and 
neotrals  as  well  as  over  inimical  ftates.  Nor  is  it  altogether  fair 
to  cry  up  for  abftinence  from  foreign  intrigues  and  influence,  the 
nation  which  has  been  indefatigable  in  fomenting  all  manner  of  dif- 
fenfions,  and  fyftematically  ftirring  u^  t^cry  people  that  betrayed 
any  wiih  to  revolt  againft  their  rulers.  As  forconquefts,  we  own 
it  is  new  to  us  to  find  any  pretenfloils  urged  for  France  on  this 
fcore:  and  we  naturally  look  to  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  above 
all  to  Switzerland  and  Egypt,  for  a  juftification  of  our  furprife. 
The  advice  to  aboliOi  flavery  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  not  furely 
recommended  by  the  example  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  ftill 
Icfs  by  the  experience  of  his  predeceflTors.  To  defend  the  colonial 
fyftem,  would  be  tedious,  on  general  grounds.  Suffice  it  to 
bbfcrve,  that  France  ihows  nothing  like  a  wiOi  to  abandon  it ; 
and  that«  to  Britain,  it  is  infinitely  more  natural  and  valuable 
than  to  France.  But  the  accufation  of  forcing  our  wares  into 
France,  is  the  moft  laughable,  in  one  of  Mr  O'Connor's  preten- 
iions  to  liberal  views  of  politjcal  economy.  He  actually  calls  by 
this  name  the  a£t  of  fending  a  vefTel  laden  with  Britifti  goods 
joto  a  French  port,  and  denominates  the  feizure  of  fuch  a  veflfel 
!  a  naoft  juftinable  a£t  of  the  Government|  to  prevent  England 

from 
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from  forcing  her  maiinfa£^ure&  ioto  theierritories.of  the  l^epub* 
Ijc  f  *    This  requires  no  comihcntary. 

IV;  We  have  now  only  a  few  ftri^ures  tb  offer  on  the  topics, 
of  more  general  policy  which  our  author  introduces  into  vanous 
ptrts  of  his  performance.  Upon  Irifh^ffdrs^  it  is  proper  that  our 
readers  ihould  hear  Mr  O'Connor  fpeak  for  himfelf.  His  argu- 
ment is  curious.  The  government  of  Ireland,  before  the  Union, 
was  bad.  This  he  proves,  by  citing  certain  ftrong  paiTages  from 
the  fpceches  of  all  who  have  been  his  Majefty's  minifters  during 
the  laft  twelve  years,  in  the  debate  on  the  Union.  But,  fays  he, 
what  did  the  Irifli  Union  propofe  for  its  objcft,  but  reform  of 
tlic  Conftitution,  or,  if  you  will,  a  change  i  Now,  no  change 
could  be  to  the  worfe.  Therefore,  he  concludes,  from  the  con* 
feiUons  of  minifters  themfelves,  the  rebels,  as  rhey  are  called, 
were  juftificd.  Such  is  the  wretched  fophifm  of  the  reafoningr 
As-  a  piece  of  eloquence,  his  declamation  is  not  without  its 
merit  J  and  it  poffcifes  certajnly  the  charfe  of  interefting,  and 
even  affcfling  us,  as  all  paflages  do  in  which  the  writer  can  fay 

•  Pars  magna  fui.  * 

•  Is  it  in  language  to  farhiffi  Words  more  cxprcffive  than  thofe  of 
tHefe  mimfler?,  of  the  radically  vicious  and  oppreflive  (late  of  this  Irlfh 
jponftitution  which  the  people  of  Ireland  liad  made  fo  many  peaceable 
attempts  to  reform  fince  1784?— I  afk  thofe  minifters,  Why  have  you 
fopportcd  this  word  of  Governments  agaiitft  the  wiihes  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people^  at  the  ezpence  0/  50,000  lives,  by  banifhment,  bf 
fire,  by.  torture,  and  by  all  the  rigour  o£  martial  law  ?  Convi^cd  oa 
your  own  confeflions  made  in  1799*  after  all  tbefe  horrors  had  beea 
«onsmitted,  I  call  on  you^  in  the  name  of  thofe  thou(ands  executed  aq4 
IpaiTacred  for  your  defence.  You  are  arraigned  in  the  opinion  of  every 
satioD.  Why,  from  1784  tQ,i798,  have  you  reared,  ftrengtheocd« 
and  fupported  this  worft  of  Qonitit^utions,  **  producing  miferj  in  on$ 
extreme f  and  oppre/Jiori  iu  thp  othef^  ?  "  AH  this  bbod,  all  theCe  cruelties, 
all  thefe  agonising  fufferings,  h^vc  you  brought  home  to  yourfelves  by 
'^oxkx  conjeffiorif  ;  confeflions,  fo.fijJI,  that  the  mind  of  man  canoot  con- 
ceive a  defence  wbi^h  O^all  waik  awa)^  the  blood  with  which  you  are 
covered. 

*  If  every  other  trace  of  thefe  dark  and  gloomy  fccnes  were  loft,  and 
that  thefe  mtuifterial  confessions  alone  remained,  could  the  profcribed 
and  calumniated  Irlfh  defirc  a  npore  full  exculpation  from  the  accufatlons 
of  thofe  very  minifters,  than  thofe  caf:feJJions  of  the  nature,  the  vices 
and  the  evils  of  the  Conftitution  and  Government  they  wiihed  to  re. 
form  ?  Is  it  m  language  to  furnifti  a  more  unanfwerable  refutation  of 
all  thofe  virulent  inve^ives  thefe  minifters  and  their  adherents  bavjc 
poured  out  againft  the  people  of  Ireland,  than  thefe  mniflenat  con^ 

^Jfious? 

•  <  If  the  thoufdods  wlio  now  traverfc  the  dtfTerent  regions  of  tlie 
tarlh,  exiled  for  having,  attempted  to  give  t^eir  country  a  better  Govern* 
^  noept 


wttt  qpeCioncd  b^  tlie  difitrcnt  Governments  where  they  tought  an 
afflum  ;  if  they  were  required  to  prove  that  they  were  liot  thofe  tur- 
bolcQty  MOgovemablc'inen  thefo  minillers  have  reprefented  tiicm  all  over 
Europe — what  document  more  fati3ra^ory  could  they  produce  thai^ 
thefc  confcfCons  of  thefe  roiniftera  ? — Nay,  if  the  manes  of  the  thirty 
thonfand  heroic  fouU  who  have  fallen  in  the  field  or  on  the  fcaffbld, 
without  Qx>e  fingle  example  of  fear  or  weakneft,  had  bequeathed  to  me 
the  goardlanfhip  of  their  honour,  and  the  office  of  refcuing  their  fair  fame 
Ibffl  the  detra^'otr  atid  Calmnnies  of  thefe  minrflers,  what  infcriptto» 
CDDld  I  place  err  the  column  thar,  in  the  effuiion  of  my  heart,  I  woalck 
raifeoo  tbrir  tombr,  which -could  difcharge  the  holy  duty  configoed  to 
ny  eare,  more  gforieufly  Ibrthem^  ornmre  ingloriouily  for  their  oppref* 
Ibrt,  than  tbo€-  tm^f/^  o^  hw  Britannic  Majetty's  late  and  preCraft 
mioiilert  \ 

*  Thniiar  I  h^w  been  obtigsdito  taiie  a  view  of  the  intfrnal  ftatf  of 
Cteat  Bntiiii  and  Irdand^  in  oidrr  tQ  be  able  to  judge  of  the  ilabilit|( 
of  the  fjF&m  that  hat  been  purfiio^  1  hfive  ftudioufly  avoided  entering 
into  the  roentrof  the  ConAiiuiioii ;  not  that  there  ia  a  man  in  either 
country  who  ceverea  the  grei^  and  faeaidiog  priociplea  of  that  Conditution 
more  than  I  da»  L  hav«  b^en  peirCecu^ted  with  all  the  weight  and  power  of 
tbe  CrowQ«  for  haying  atteippted  to  (iibyert  it— *I  have  been  imprifonedg 
for  five  yeais,  in  eight  diffirrez^t  prifpo^  hr  havi^rg  s^owpted  to  fu^vert 
it — I  am  now  in  exile^  for  havi^  att/emptcd  to  fubvert  It : — And,  in  the 
&CC  of  EuropCii  I  appeal  to  t^e  con/ejponi  of  his  Britannic  Majcfty*! 
bteaod  prefcnt  minifters,.  cc;A/'//6^r  U  ivas  the  Constitution  /  did 
tttemft  to  fubvert^  My  own  confcicncc  has  never  fsiiled  to  acqnit  me 
in  the  tribunal  of  my  own  heart ;  and  thofe  confefllona  of  his  Majefly'^ 
mioifters  have  acqqitled  me  before  the  reft  of  the  worH.  I  never 
oppofcd  thefe  mTnittcrB  ftr  fupporting  theConftitution ;  but  I  oppo(ed 
tfcm  for  (bpporiitrg  what  was  not  the  Gonftitution  ;  1  oppofcd  then 
hr  taking  away  fomc  of  th^  befl  arrd^mireft  principles  of  that  Conftttu* 
tiofl,  and  fbr  adding  fome  of  the  wotl^  and  fboloft  pnnciples  that  go  to 
ihfdeftfnftion.  *    p«  67*-72.  ' 

We  extraO  rtie  following  pafll^ge  frem  the  cor.chMling  advloa 
vhtcfa  ottr  atithor  gires  to  the  Government  of  Great  Bntaio. 

*  I  knov  my  conntrrBien^  better  than  your  miniftet*  can  knqw  them. 
I  have  comrii^Cted  my  ufe  t#  tiM  honour  of  mi&ioBS  >  lihnnfands  have 
diad;  bnt  not  one  has  been  fbvnd  to  betray  me.  Their  ttoexaoiphd 
{[Qod  faith  ta  each  otfaert  i«  coaMmpt  of  torture  and  denth*  fhpuU 
lofttuft  yoUf  that  there  b  aot  »  p^pte  oa  earth  whoq\  ihe  p«unt  of 
hoooar  will  CMrry  ftidk  detenniaed  t^i^gth^;  none  on  who^  £sar  an4 
coii4>uifion  can  make  lefs  impretOon*  Their  hearts  are  as  open  to 
friendOupy  as  they  are  Heeled  againll  intimidation  or  menace.  Had 
your  Government  profited  by  what  has  {>aned  in  America ;  had  it  let 
the  people  of  Ireland  choofe  their  own  conilitotion  and  government  | 
W  it  treated  them  as  free  men,  as  equals,  as  friends — Great  Britaia 

w9uld 
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would  have  ftood  in  a  different  pofitioo  finom  the  pofitioii  Ike  fiands  in  if 
preient.  3ut,  alas !  enlightened  (elf-intereft  is  aa  rare  amoogft  nations' 
^n  amongH  individuals.  '     p.  140.  *    , 

Our  author  is  peculiarly  bitter  in  his  invefiives  againft.  what 
he  terms  the  Secret  Cabinet^  <  the  prime  and  fole  nioirer  of  our 
Government  for  the  laft  forty  years.  *  To  this  juntd  he  afcribes 
the  prefent  war;  and  has  an  odd  kind  of  theory  to  account  for 
it.  He  fays  the  reafons  alleged  were  mere  pretexts,  tie  runs 
librough  them,  and  we  think  fuccefsfully  difproves  the  chief  of 
them.  He  is  then  fo  obliging  as  to  explain  to  us  the  true  caufe; 
ef  the  war.  It  was — that  the  Secret  Cabinet  faw  we  wefe  about 
to  become  bankrupt ;  and,  to  avoid  the  fliame  of  fuch  a  cata* 
ftrophe  prefenting  itfelf  in  its  own  naked  fonui  enveloped  it  with 
war  as  an  excufe  i 

We  cannot  quit  this  writer,  without  noticing  his  perverted 
mode  of  viewing  whatever  involves  a  contraft  between  England 
and  France.  All  the  world  has  every  thing  to  dread  from  our 
influence,  our  wickeduefs,  and  our  power:  and  yet  that  influence 
]s  already  at  an  end ;  that  wickednefe  has  rotted  itfelf  away,  and 
inuft  inftantly  moulder  to  fragments ;  that  power  is  now  a  mere 
I'ecolleAion  !  Such  are  the  motives  which  ihoold  and  muft^ 
according  to  MrO'Connqr,  arili  all  nations  againft  this  coun* 
try.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  prefents  no  obje£l  of  alarm 
even  to  her  weakell  neighbours  \  for  it  is  het^  clear  and  true 
intercft  to  Y\yt  at  pe^ce  with  all  mankind ;  to  protedl  the  weak, 
and  not  interfere  with  the  ftrong  \  to  cultivate  commerce,  and 
leave  \%  free  a$  the  air  of  heaven  ;  to  prompte  the  developement 
of  the  moral  energies,  and  we  know  not  how  many  other 
IJtopian  fancies:  Yet  is  this  virtuouSt  forbearing,  meek,  fen* 
jjtive  plant  of  a  nation,  the  inoft  powerful  that  the  world  ever 
faw.  Bounded  by  the  ocean,  which  (he  is  fatqd  to  command  \ 
the  mountains,  whence  (he  can  thunder  over  the  world  \  and 
the  rivers,  which  make  her  miftreis  of  chances  and  opportunities; 
ftrong  and  rejoicing  in  her  ftrength  \  ready  to  overwhelm  every 
oppofing  force,  and  cruih  all  her  rivals  to  atoms-^'  I^gredUurque 
foh  et  caput  ikier  nulnla  condk.  *  Such  are  the  elements  of  which 
Mr  O'Connor's  political  reafonings  are  compounded.  We  have 
only  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  introdudtory  remarks,  aa  an 
apology  for  detaining  them  fo  Ions  on  this  work^-rif,  indeed^ 
the  importance  of  the  general  fpectuations  th|t  have  grown  one 
pf  our  examinatiQn  9f  it  have  not  already  pleaded  oor  excufe. 
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Art.  IX.    TaUiou  di  PEJ^gtu  Modeme.    Par  J.  F.  Bourgoing^ 
^Envoye  Extraordmatre  de  la  Republique  Fran9aife  en  Suede^ 
cidevant  Mtmftre  Renipotentiaire  \  la  Cour  de  Madrid,  etc* 
3me  Editiony  corrigee  et  confiderablemeiit  augmentee.    3  Tom. ' 
8vo.     iL  Paris.     An  XI.    1803^ 

.n^HE  author  of  this  worlc  has  enjoyed  adTanfeages  whicli  fall  to 
•■■      the  lot  of  few  perfons  who  write  books  of  travels.     He 
made  his  firft  journey  into  Spain,  in  17771  as  Secretary  to  the 
French  embafly ;  and  remained  in  that  capacity  at  the  Spaniih 
Court  for  eight  years.    Thb  long  and  uninterrupted  reiidence  ia 
the  country  which  he  has  attempted  to  delineate,  mud  have  given 
,him  time  to   acquire  a  thorough   knowledge   of  its   language^ 
literature,  and  uiftitutions,  and  to  become  familiarized  to  the 
manners  and  chara^er  of  its  inhabitants;  which  are  not  only 
very  diflunikr  from  thofe  of  his  native  country,  but  more  dilHculc 
to  be  appreciated  ^ftly  by  ftrangers,  on  account  of  the  natural 
rcferve  ot  the  Spaniards,  and  the  political  and  religious  redraints 
under  which  they  live.    His  official  {Ttuation^  too,,  mud  have 
afforded  him  evident  opportunities  to  coUeft  an  abundance  of 
Itatidical,  commercial,  and  hiftorical  details  with  regard  to  Spaing 
the  more  valuable,  becaufe  they  are  lefs  acceffibfe  in  ^at  than  m 
other  European  countries,  en  account  of  the  maxims  of  myilerv 
and  date  fecrecy  to  which  its  government  did  adheres,  tnough 
they  ferve  only  to  keep  it  in  ignorance  of  its  own  fituation  and 
refources,    vid  to  expofe  it  to  be  grofsly   impofed  on  bv  ib 
dependants.    He  appears^  according  to  the  ufual  prance  of  the 
diplomatic  body  in  the  reign  of  Charles  HI.,  to  have  lived  very 
condantly  at  court,  and  nad  ^crefore  the  means  of  knowing 
intimately  all  who  were  didinguiihed  for  talents  or  knowledge  in 
Spain,  during  the  mod  promimig  interval  which  has  occurred  in 
that  monarchy  for  die  kd  two  hundred  years.    The  duties  of  his 
office,  and  the  condant  attendance  about  meKing's  peribn,  to  which 
the  embaflador  of  France  was  at  that  time  fubje£ted,  mud  be  h^s 
cxcufe  for  having  vifited  fo  few  of  the  Spaniih  provinces ;  yet  he 
contrived  to  efcape  long  enough  from  the  fuitimer  refidence  of  the 
Court  at  San  Ildefonfo,  to  make  an  excurGon  through  part  of 
Cadilc  and  Leon  to  the  ancient  and  celebrated  Univerfity  of 
Salamanca;,  in  faring  1783,  be  made  a  longer  tour  to  the  city  of 
Valencia ;  and,  oefore  his  return  to  France,  he  viEted  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  Cadiz  and  Malaga,  traverfing  in  his  route  the  arid 
plains  of  La  Mancha^  and  the  once  rich  and  cultivated  provinces 
of  Andalucia. 
Hit  fecond  journey  into  SpaJn  was  in  fpring  1793^  asMInider 
.  Tlcm|>otenti^|rf Lewis Xyi.a^  irbich  capacity  he  wap  relu£tanfly 
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•received  by  the  Spanlfli  Court.     After  tKe  -e^ertfsdf  the  loth  hi 

•  Auguft,  lie  ceafed  to  be  publicly  rcco^ift?d  as  a' foreign  tnhiiiter ; 
■but  continued  to  tranfa^^  bttfinefs  in  private  -^ith  the  Spatiidi 

•  Govern nrient  till  February  1793,  ithen  he  fcccifcd  a  p^port  to 
return  to  France.  He  embraced  tliis  opportufitty  of  revilftrng 
Valencia,  and  of  pafGng  through  Cjtaluna  in  his  wav  hoqic- 
During  this  fccond  reiidence  in  Spain,  he  made  an  excuriion  from 
Madrid  to  Zaragoza,  in  order  to  examine  the  famous  Canal  of 
Aragon. 

His  third  journey  into  Spain  hardly  deferves  the  name;  fincc 
he  penetrated  no  farther  into  tlie  country  than  the  French  armies 
did,  which  invaded  Catalunatn  1795. 

Information  colleded  undeY  thefe  advantages,  .matured  by  fo 
many  years  ifefleftion,  and  corrected  in  the  three  fucceflivc  edi- 
tions through  which  thi^  performance  has  already  paflcd,  excited 
in  us  very  high  expeftations  in  favour  of  the  Work  before  us  ;  and 
it  would  be  doing  injullice  to'M.  Bourgoing  not  to  cOnfefs,  that 
he  has  given  us  more  information  on  the  government,  internal 
policy,  and  commeicial  fyftem  of  Spain,  and  more  entertaining 
details  with  regard  to  the  capital  and  the  royal ^//w,  than  any  book 
of  travels  that  has  fallen  into  our  hands ;  und  that  his  work  is,  on 
the  whole,  not  ill  calculated  to  do  away,  or  at 'lead  to  leflcn  thofe 
prejudices  which  his  countrymen  are* known  to  entertain  with 
regard  to  their  foutheirn  ndgnbours ;  and'  the  more  fo,  perhaps, 
*  that  M.  Bourgoing  is  not  himfelf  etltirely  exempt  from  thefe 
prepofleflions,  efpcciaHy  on  the  •  fuhjeft  Or  Spanifli  literature  \ 
and  has  therefore  exhibited  to  his  countrymen  a  portrait  of  their 
ancient  rivals,  Icfs  diftortcd  "indeed  thari  that  at  whi<:h  they 
have  been  accuftomed  to  fmile,  but  Hill  notfo  juft  as  to  ofien'd 
their  national  vanity,  by  difpellihg  entirely  its  illufiOns  upon  this 
fiibie3. 

Some  of  the  greateft  defefls  in  M.  Bourgoing's  bo6k  appestr 
to  us  to  be  the  natural  confcquehces  of  th^  very  .advantages 
which  he  enjoyed.  As  the  fcrvant  of  the  French  *  government, 
he  might  think  it  his  duty,  and  as  a  candld'ate  f6r  Vrmployment 
under  it,  he  would  find  it  his  intereft  to  fay  nothing  with  re- 
gard to  Spain  thaf  could  offend  the  Spanifh  ^vernment,  or 
create  a  prejudice  in  its  minifters  againft  the  agents  of  France- 
This  explains  to  us  the  tendernefsvi^uh  which  he,  touches  on  the 
f ^iults  of  the  SpanKh  goverptncnt, .  the  filence  which  he  obferves 
on  its  arbitrary  and  cruel  treatment'  of  iildividiials,  and  the  ufi- 
qualified  praife  which  he  beftowson  every  p^rfort  thit^as  .influ- 
ence in  direAing  its  proceedings.  It  may  be  reafoUabty  queftit)n- 
<d,  however^  whether  he  has  not  iUov(^'th^e  prudential  ttsyofi^ 
'derations  to  reltnua  him  farlBef '6uurira«' fi?»^rf .  -Tbere^re 
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manjr  dcfe£^3  in  the  internal  ^dminidration  of  Spaini  which  are 
kb  the  confequence  of  any  fpirit  of  iojuftice  or  oppreflion  in 
the  government,  than  the  effe£tft  of  its  over-anxiety  ro  promote 
the  welfare  of  its  fubjc£ls«  Inflamed  by  this  laudable  and  pa- 
triotic dciire,  inflead  of  being  contented  with  proteding  the 
propertyy  and  giving  free  fcope  to  the  induftry  of  the  people,  it 
i$  coatinually  interfering  with  and  regulating  their  private  con- 
t^fns}  and,  without  regard  to  their  prefcnt  convenience,  or 
mdch  attention  to  their  means  of  fuccefs,  it  never  ceafes  to  en* 
deavoUr,  by  fifcal  regulations,  privileged  companies,  and  royal 
edablifhments,  to  divert  their  capital  and  induRry  into  thofe 
channels,  which  it  conceives  to  be  mod  advantageous  to  the 
public*  Oo  thefe  topics  M*  Bourgoing  is  commonly  (ilent; 
though  the  erroneous  fydem  to  which  we  allude  has  been  point- 
ed out  by  many  Spanifh  writers^  whom  he  might  forety  have 
been  permitted  to  copy  without  oflFence.  But,  in  return  for  hia 
Clence  on  thpfe  abufes  which  are  ftill  prote£led  by  authority, 
and  his  referve  on  the  fpiiit  of  jealoufy  and  perfecution,  olF 
which  fo  many  men  of  talents  are  the  viifiims,  he  has  never 
miiTed  an  opportunity  of  be  (lowing  his  praife  on  the  govern* 
roeot,  where  it  lias  (hown  a  difpofition  to  reform,  nor  failed  (o 
difcover  merits  in  thofe  whom  it  honours  with  its  confidence  } 
he  has  even  condefcepded  to  aflume  the  tone  of  an  apologift^ 
when  treating  of  the  Inqaifition  ;  nor  does  he  ever  rife  into  in- 
dignation againft  the  numberlcfs  vexations  which  this  govern- 
ment tolerates  or  infli£ts,  or  exprtfs  himfelf  with  warnKh  on  the 
oarrownefs  and  bigotry  of  us  views,  unlefs  when  complaining 
of  its  cudoinhottfe  regulations,  or  expatiating  on  its  infriiige- 
meiits  of  the  privileges  cpnceded  by  antient  treaties  to  the  {ub« 
jcfls  of  France. 

Befides  our  general  objeflion  to  M.  Bourgoing's  book,  as  de- 
ficient in  extent  and  comprehtnfiun  of  views,  as  containing  opi- 
nions di£latcd  more  by  a  regard  to  national  intered  than  to  truth 
or  confidency,  and  as  defcending  not  unfrequently  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  this  object  to  the  fhallow  artifices  and  cajoling  ftyle  of  ai 
diplomatic  memorial,  we  have  often  to  regret  his  want  of  tade 
arid  judgment  in  the  fcledlion  of  his  materials ;  and,  above  a]], 
to  lament  the  defe£live  arrangement  in  which  he  has  placed 
them.  His  book,  it  is  plain,  treats  of  two  didindl  fubje£ts. 
The  fird  and  lead  indru^liye,  though  mod  amuGng  part  of  it, 
contains  the  defcription  of  what  he  faw  in  Spain,  his  remarks 
on  the  manners  and  cudom^  of  th$^  inhabitants,  and  the  anec- 
dotes he  relates  of  what  has  pafied'at  the'  Spanifh  court  during 
the  lad  and  prefent  reigns.  The  fecond  comprehends  the  infor- 
BK^ion  wbKb  be  harbicn  able  to  collet  wiib  regard  to  the  pro«> 

duce, 


duce»  manofaftures,  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom ;  his  ac- 
count of  its  laws  and  internal  government;  its  tates,  public 
debts,  and  colonial  policy  \  its  military  and  naral  edablifhnients. 
Who  would  believe,  that  fubje^s  of  fo  different  a  nature,  ad- 
drcfled  to  readers  of  fuch  oppofitc  defcriptions,  arc  fo  inter- 
mixed, that  we  pafs  from  the  Alcazar  of  Toledo,  to  a  difquifi* 
tion  on  the  marriage  laws  of  Spain  ;  that,  under  the  article  of 
Cadiz,  we  are  to  look  for  his  general  remarks  on  its  cuftom- 
hotife  fyftem ;  and  that  the  fame  chapter  treats  of  *  literature, 
education,  manufaAures,  highroads,  canals,  and  patriotic  fo- 
cieties  ?  *  Such  monftrous  affemblages  are  excufable  In  a  mere 
book  of  travels,  where  the  journalift  notes  down  the  informa- 
tion which  he  picks  up  cafually  upon  the  road,  along  with  the 
ftate  of  the  weather,  the  impofitions  of  his  hoft,  and  the  noife 
that  difturbed  his  laft  night's  repofe,  with  other  gofTiping  of  the 
fame  fort ;  but,  in  a  work  calling  itfelf  a  *  view  of  Modem 
Spain,  *  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  man  of  letters  and  a  ftatef- 
man,  arranged  for  the  prefs,  and  maturely  correded  in  his  clo- 
fet,  they  can  proceed  only  from  the  moft  culpable  negligence, 
or  from  a  head  not  over  well  qualified  for  the  talk.  One  incon- 
venience of  this  defultory  arrangement  is,  that,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  afped  of  his  political  arithmetic  lefs  forbidding,  be  has 
ftripped  it  of  fo  many  of  the  figures,  that  Cocker  himfelf  would 
be  puzzled  to  reconcile  the  items  with  the  total.  His  readers 
are  certainly  indebted  to  him  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  to 
enliven  the  fubjefts  of  finance,  public  debt,  and  bankruptcy: 
but  we  beg  him  feriouily  to  reflect,  that  it  is  in^poffible  to  ren- 
der calculations  amufing  ;  and  that  the  only  merits  to  be  looked 
for  in  fuch  matters  are  accuracy  and  perfpicuity. 

Some  farther  defeats  that  have  (truck  us  in  M.  BourgOing^s 
work  are  to  be  explained,  perhaps,  if  not  excufed,  by  the  fin- 
gular  vicifTitudes  of  opinion  through  which  his  countrymen  hare 
been  hurried  during  the  laft  fifteen  years;  all  of  which  he  feems 
to  bave  thought  himfelf  bound  to  follow,  and,  to  the  beft  of  his 
ability,  to  defend.     Thus,  we  find  him  in  one  paiTage  declaim- 

*  ing  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  trade,  and  agatnft  monopoly  -,  and, 
in  the  next,  approving  of  public  granaries  •,  applauding  the  fyf- 
tem of  encouraging  domeftic  induftry,  by  the  impoGtion  of  hea* 

'  vy  duties  on  the  export  of  the  rude  productions  of  agriculture ;  * 
and  calling  upon  the  citizens  of  every  country  to  fympathize 
with  the  zeal  of  the  patriotic  focieties  of  Spain,  who  have  pro- 
cured the  revival  of  many  obfolete  laws  againft  the  introdu^itm 
of  foreign  manufactures ;  f  laws  which  the  prejudices  of  an  ig- 
norant 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  323.  I  nid.  p.  ja8. 
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Donnt  age  had  didated^  and  which  the  wants  and  intereft  of 
the  people  had  fufFered  to  fall  into  difufe.  Hence,  too,  we  are 
to  reconcile  his  general  declamations  againd  fuperftition  with 
his  occaiional  tendcrnefs  for  its  *  douces  illuftons ;  *  •  the  violence 
of  his  outcry  againd  the  Inqutfition,  with  his  extenuation  of  its 
horrors,  and  the  feeblenefs  of  his  arguments'againd  its  defend- 
ers; his  hints  about  a  confifcation  of  eccleHadical  property^ 
vith  his  finding  an  apology  for  the  riches  of  the  clergy,  in  the, 
alms  which  confume  fo  large  a  portion  of  their  income ;  and 
his  confolation  for  their  fanaticifm,  in  the  aufterity  of  their  mo- 
rals, and  their  enmity  to  the  arts  of  luxury.  %  M.  Bourgoing 
has  an  unqueftionable  liberty  to  change  his  opinions,  according 
to  the  ever^varying  orthodoxy  of  his  country ;  but,  when  old 
doQrines  become  heretical,  they  ought,  for  confidence  fake  at 
lead,  to  be  expunged. 

But,  to  proceed  to  the  particular  examination  before  us. — ^The 
half  of  the  fird  volume  is  employed  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
author's  journey  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid,  and  in  defcribing  the 
capital  and  the  royal  ^lios  of  San  Ildefonfo  and  San  Lorenzo. 
The  tiiird  volume  begins  with  the  defcription  of  Toledo,  Aran- 
juez,  and  fome  other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid  ; 
and  then  proceeds  to  an  account  of  the  author's  joumies  in  A- 
ragon,  Andalucia,  Valencia,  and  Cataluna  ;  and  concludes  with 
fome  anecdotes  relating  to  the  rupture  of  17931  and  the  war 
that  followed  between  the  French  Republic  and  Spain.  The 
latter  part  of  the  fird  volume,  and  the  whole  of  the  fecond,  are 
dedicated  to  an  account  of  the  government,  courts  of  judicature^ 
iftival,  military,  and  other  public  edabliftiments  of  Spain ;  to 
the  date  of  her  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  ;  to  the  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  the  people ;  their  literature  and  public 
amufemcnts. 

As  favourable  fpecimens  of  the  author's  talents  for  defcrip-* 
tion,  we  fliall  feleA  his  account  of  the  uncultivated  wades  of 
Andalucia,  and  his  contrad  of  Bifcay  with  Old  Cadille. 

*  They  reckon  fourtecrn  leagues  from  Chlclane  to  Algefiras.  t  per- 
fortned  this  journey  in  a  fummer  day,  and  on  the  fame  horfe  ;  and  I 
feood  the  country  lefs  peopled  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  world, 
not  akogether  uncultivated.  I  rode  indeed  acrofs  the  plains,  avoid- 
ii^  the  circuitous  paths,  which  would  hav^  carried  me  through  fe« 
voral  v^ages.  But  will  it  be  believed,  that,  in  this  long  journey,-  ex- 
cept f^gitf  which  I  (aw  on  my  right  hand,  and  MecBna  Sidinia  on  my 
Wft,  I  met  with  no  other  habitations  than  four  or  five  groups  of  thofe 
Biiicrable  hovels,  which  they  call  cortifos^  and  in  which  the  labourers 
Hke  up  their  lodging  during  a  part  of  the  year  ? '  ^    . 

vou  V.  MO.  9.      ,  I  *  Tea  - 
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♦  Vol.  I.  p.  59.  X  Ihtd*  p.  353, 
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<  Ten  of  the  fourteen  league$  lie  acroft  the  States  of  the  dotcbf  of 
Medbi  Sidonia»  »nd  confift  only  of  open  fields  and  pafture  grounda. 
No  where  a  vtftiger  to  indicate  the  rcfidence  of  man.  Not  a  fhiit- 
treey  no^  a  pot-berfo|  nor  even  a  dttch  or  roof,  is  to  be  feen.  The 
ffreat  proprietoi'  fcetns  to  reign  here  like  the  lion  in  the  foreft,  forbid- 
ding all  approach  by  his  tremendous  roar.  In  place  of  colonies  of 
metiy  I  met  (even  or  eight  large  flocks  of  horned  cattle  and  a  few 
horfes.  In  feeing  them  without  yoke  or  bridle^  wandering  at  random 
ip  piains,  to  which  the  eye  can  dilcover  no  limit  nor  barrier,  you  feel 
as  if,  in  the  firR  age  of  the  world,  you  beheld  the  animals  independent 
of  man,  dJTtding  with  him  the  empire  of  the  earth,  and  finding  twtrjk, 
y/k^ett  their  undifputed  property. '     Vol.  111.  p.  167. 

Te  this  melancholy,  and,  we  can  add,  faithful  pidurc  of  ma-- 
Ay  parti  of  Andaluctaj  the  following  is  a  ftriking  and  agreeable 
eoQ^raft: 

*  It  is  impoffible  not  to  be  filled  with  admTratiisn,  in  traverfing  the 
arantrfwkich  thefc  Bifcayans  have  vivified,  even  without  their  fovereign'a 
eacourag^asent ;  who  with  them  exchanges  the  title  of  king  for  that  of 
ducftain.    The  three  proTiracs  are  the  afylum  of  indullry  and  of  freedom, 
la  travdliog  over  Bikray,  the  fpirit  of  the  poople  fcems  to  giv«  aaina* 
tion  t^  all  around.     Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  their  finiltBg' 
l^lls  It— pothi^g  moRQ  brilliant  thaa  their  cultivated  vafiica*      In  the 
cow^  of  thirty  le^^s  from  Bid^flba  to  Vittoria,  you  are  not  a  4|uarf 
tcr  c^  an  hour  with^t  the  fight  qi  fome  village,  or  hiunlet.     The^ 
tpwna  of  Villa- France,  Villa-Real,  and  Mandragon  have  an  air  of  finae« 
dom  and  gaiety.    What  a  difference  between  the  aipeA  of  thiaand  of  ibc 
neighbouring  country  !     I  would  not  ridicule  the  Caftiliani,  whole  vir<f 
toes  1  efteem  ;  but  they  are  taciturny  auftere,  and  daik  in  hue ;  fehe^. 
very  image  of  poverty  and  ennuu     In  Bifcayi  the  complexion,  the  phy* 
fiognomy,  the  chara6ler,  are  quite  different.     Eafy,  gay,  hofpitablet- 
they  appear  to  feel  their  good  fortune,  and  to  wifh  all  taofe  to  partici- 
pate who  witnefs  their  happinefs. '     Vol.  I.  p.  2 1 . 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  point  out  any  general  fault  in  the 
deicriptive  pare  of  M.  Bourgolng^s  book,  we  mould  take  the  fre* 
quent  recurrence  of  thofe  afie^ed  and  mifplac^d  efTufions  of 
fentimenc,  which  have  abounded  fo  much  of  late  in  the  works 
of  the  fecond-rate  clafs  of  French  authors,  mifled  probably  bf 
the  eloquence  of  BufFon  and  Roufleau,  and  encpuraged  by  tht 
temporary  reputation  of  the  German  literature ;  but  we  are  per- 
fuad^  that  tnis  tafte  capnot  long  keep  its  ground  among  a  peo* 
ple«  diftinguUhed  for  the  quickeft  and  ftrongeft  fcnfe  of  ridicule 
of  any  in  £urope. 

The  following  ps^flage  cannot  be  fuflFered  to  efcape,  without  %. 
nnoreparticular  animadverfion : 

<  will  travellers  refort  to  Spain,  to  enjoy  beaatiful  roada»  tmcrfiag 
«|i4  fields  ti  in  the  two  Caftillcs  %  or  frightful  wap  i«  OQ«stsicafin£ 
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\mg  ivhb  ck^tore  and  injidlnr^  ai  aloog  tbe  ooafts  ef  the  kingddmB  of 
Vdbiek  atfd  Catalonia  ^  to  fiad  citict  drferted  and  10  niiiis  ;  a  court 
iiNle  fititile  ID  plea&re  }  few  montmentB  ;  the  arts  in  (heir  infaney  i  a 
hiiDtng  flcf ;  a^d  ttm  InquiiitioD  \ 

■  SpaniiMrda^  our  allks,  our  eftiroahlb  aeig^bourB,  wortiiy  of  •or 
iyghcJl  fegard«  and  more  tacifnate  acquatfltaaee,  eontimic  to  make 
n^  and  frnprovc  your  iniMk  Your  eouotrfr  mrj  then»  at  lead,  bk 
ftfferted  (o  Wttb  kfs  iacoavenicnce.  But  ti>at  travellers  onay  fdoura  in 
fovl- CQttntry*  and, take  pleafiire  in  it^  there  arc  ftill  wantiag  uxnead- 
laotagrt  >Rrb(eh  nature  has  denied  ;  and  t>tbers  which  tim^  and  pcrfevef* 
tece,  it  is  to  b^  <earcd#  eao  alohe  accompli^. '     Vol.  1.  p*  9^ 

Tbe  ItK)uifitioii,  tlie  cdurt)  and  the  plains  of  La  Msuiehaf  w6 
fliall  abandon  wilKi^ly  to  M.  Boorgoing  :  nor  (hall  we  interrupt 
with  tMr  reflcAionBy  the  pride  and  gratitude  whidi  the  mod 
Ufh  fpiritrd  pcdpl^  in  Etrope  cannot  but  ftd|  in  rtMivitig  thi^ 
rofafured  and  coAd^Ccfcndlng  praiTe,  with  Which  it  feeihs  tbe  At^ 
Jcendatits  of  Ftancia  L  vouehfafe  to  encourage  and  aniihate  the 
tottquerora  of  Pafiat.  Oii  \ht  conttaryi  we  congratulate  thein 
«ti  tbe  pleafing  elpe£btioni  thiit  their  future  UbokH  will  ht  r^ 
torifpenffd  by  the  |»ufi£lual  fulfilmetit  of  M.  Dddtgoitig^s  pi^ 
Imft,  that,  when  they  have  made  toads  and  inns  fjood  enougk 
for  Frenchmen  to  trar^l  Over  ftnd  Meep  it^i  thclf  alHt*  and  efimd^ 
Ht  Mifgbhmri  Will  now  and  then  hofk)lir  tfafttn  with  a  vifiti  fHo/t 
to  fifcttrn  or  to  tdh  pi^afiff^  in  their  coutitty,  but,  by  fo  diftin«- 
giubcd  a  mark  of  fbv^ri  td  (linfiuiate  them  to  farther  eiertiori. 
let,  aftor  aN,  we  may  be  petmitted  to  alk  M.  Bourgoihg,  what 
dimate  out  of  Italy  ean  be  compared  to  that  of  the  whole  Spa- 
lNi>  codfk  along  the  Medittrraneiin  i  What  country  is  the  rival 
of  Valencia  in  its  particular  vA^dt  of  cultivation  f  Whetfe  (hall 
we  find  (och  Works  for  irrieation  as  at  Alicante  t  Where  fuch 
fertfti  of  palm*trees  as  at  Elche  I  Where  luch  fiiigular  monu^ 
Meots  of  architefiurc  as  at  Seville  and  Granada  I  But  the  iirtSf 
k  fc€ftiii  are  in  their  cradle  in  the  country  of  MaHIlo  and  V6- 
kb\ucx  }  and  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  the  aquedud  o£ 
Seffof ia,  the  bridge  of  Merida,  the  theatre  of  Marvtedro,  thfe 
Alimbra  atid  GenerMifc,  muft  be  reckoned  as  nothing  ! 

We  moft,  however,  in  faitnefs  to  M.  Bourgoing,  quote  ano- 
ther paiage,  where  he  (hows  himfelf  better  qualified  to  do  juf- 
tice  to  die  merits  of  the  Spani(h  chara£ler  than  one  (hould  lup- 
f«kf  frofti  hit  frequent  pathetic  remondrances  with  thein  on  the 
of  their  connexion  with  France,  or  from  the  fort  of  ar- 


gaments  which  he  emptoys  when  he  wifites  to  gadlli  Over  their 
widerftanditigs.  * 

Ii  'Bat 

I  I        •     ■  c  •  -    I  n 

*  See  ptslkUMy  vot  1.^.  107,  where  be  tries  io  perfvade  the 

S|ianiardf, 
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*  But  that  SpaniHi  gravity,  which  has  become  proverbial^  u  veff 
different  from  what  is  generallf  concetfed.  You  find  little  indeed  a- 
niong  Spaaiards  of  that  affability,  that  politenefsy  which  anticipatet 
your  wiChes.  They  accompany  rather  than  precede  yoo.  But  this  fe^ 
vere  outfide  very  often  conceals  a  good  and  kind  hearty  which  efteo 
difcovers  itielf  very  anexpe^edly.  Strangers  to  the  vain  grimacea  of 
French  politenefs,  the  Spaniards  are  eeonomifts  of  their  pro&ilioDfb 
Their  froile  of  benevolence  is  rarely  the  mafic  of  duplicity  ;  and  the 
heart  expands  with  the  beaming  of  the  countenance.  How  often  have 
I  been  for  a  long  time  repulfed  by  the  exterior  of  a  Spaniard^  to  have 
my  repugnance  at  laft  overcome,  and  difcover  a  complaifance  not  af* 
famed  but  effe^ive — a  courtefy  not  of  profeffion,  but  of  performance  I 
The  Spaniards  want  perhaps  that  urbanity ,  which  a  refined  educatioa 
Infpires  ;  but  which  is  often  the  veil  of  falfehood  and  contempt.  Its 
place  is  well  fupplicd  by  this  uomannered  firanknefs,  this  fincerity  which 
proclaims  and  infpires  confidence.  *     VoL  II.  p.  ^o. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  firft  part  of  M.  Bourgotng's  book» 
V9t  requell  his  permilfioii  to  corre£b  one  or  two  flight  miftakes 
into  which  he  has  fallen.  The  furface  of  the  Panian^  of  All* 
cante  is  about  half  a  fquare  league  %  and  therefore  fomewhat  too 
large  to  be  furrounded  by  a  wall  fixty  feet  in  height,  and  broad 
enough  for  three  carriages  to  drive  round  it  abreaft.  *  The 
wall,  which  fills  up  the  narrow  interval  between  the  mountains^ 
that  really  confine  this  ftupendous  coUedion  of  water,  is  about 
135  Paris  feet  in  height ;  and  was  not  built  by  the  Moors,  but 
by  the  Chriilians  in  the  time  of  PhiHp  II.  The  treafures  of 
Montferrate  are  not  entrufted  to  the  guardianship  of  the  hermits  \ 
nor  do  the  latter  poflefs  any  confiderable  means  of  exercifing 
hofpitality  to  the  (Irangera  or  pilgrims,  who,  from  motives  of 
cunofity  or' devotion,  frequent  that  celebrated  (brine,  f  Both 
offices  are  difcharged  by  the  Benedi£iine  monks,  whofe  convent 
feems  to  have  efcaped  the  eye  of  M.  Bourgoing,  as  he  paflRrd  on 
to  Barcelona,  by  its  fituation  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  moun- 
tain. There  is  no  tomb  of  the  great  Columbus  at  Seville  ;  and 
the  infcription,  which  M.  Bourgoing  has  copied  incorredly,  is 
placed  over  the  tomb  of  his  fon.  X  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
iet  M.  Bourgoing  right  in  two  other  points^  in  which  he  has  been 
mifinformed.  The  works  at  the  harbour  of  Tarragona  bare  not 
been  abandoned,  $  but  are  going  on,  under  the  diredion  of  Mr 
Smith,  with  every  appearance  of  accomplifhing  the  obje^l  that 

was 

Spaniards,  that  it  will  be  for  their  advantage,  that  the  French  (hould 
fo  improve  the  quality  of  their  own  wool,  as  not  to  import  any  from 
Spain.     ^ 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  173.  f  Vol.  III.  p.  269^ 

X  VoL  JII.  p.  98.  $  Ibid.  p.  265. 
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Wis  inteaded  by  them  $  and  the  canal  of  CaftiUe  is  continued 
with  great  a&i?ity,  under  the  fuperintendance  of  M.  Betan- 
cart. 

Inftead  of  a  regular  analyiis  of  the  didadic  part  of  M.  Bour- 
goin^s  work^  we  (hall  content  ourfelves  with  fome  curfory  re« 
marks  on  thofe  parts  which  appear  to  us  to  call  particularly  for 
animadveriion. 

Hidalge.  It  is  a  miftake  to  fnppofe  that  perfons  cannot  be 
ennobled  in  Spain.  *  It  is  true,  that  a  man  cannot  be  created 
Hidalgo  de  Sangre ;  the  King  cannot  give  him  noble  anceftors,  if 
his  forefathers  were  of  the  ejiado  cctnmun  i  but  the  King  may 
create  any  one  Hidalgo  de  Frivi/egioy  in  which  cafe  he  enjoys  the 
(ame  legsd  privileges,  as  if  he  were  Hidalgo  de  Sangre. 

Cortes.  The  Cortes  were  aflembled  in  1789,  not  to  fwear  al- 
legiance to  the  prefent  King»  f  but  to  take  the  accuftomed  oath 
to  the  Prince  of  AfturiaSt  as  heir-apparent  of  the  Crown.  Ga- 
ticia  has  not  feparate  dates ;  t  but  the  feven  cities  of  Galicia^ 
which  have  a  right  to  fend  deputies  to  the  Cortes,  enjoy  but  one 
fote  ;  and  in  the  laft  Cortes,  the  deputies  of  Orenfe  and  Mon- 
donedo  took  the  oath  in  the  name  of  the  whole.  Twenty-two 
cities  of  the  provinces  of  Caftille,  befides  thofe  of  Galicia,  and 
fixteen  cities  of  the  provinces  of  Aragon,  fent  deputies  to  the 
Cortes  in  1 7S9.  The  nobles  and  clergy  have  had  no  feat  nor 
voice  in  the  Cortes  of  Caftille  (ince  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
The  provinces  of  Aragon  retained,  till  the  fucceflion  war,  their 
Cortes  and  the  whole  of  their  ancient  privileges,  except  fome 
haiitations  of  the  power  of  the  Jujlicia  Mayor  of  Aragon,  made 
by  Philip  II.,  in  confcquence  of  the  a£Fair  of  Antonio  Perez* 
We  cannot  conceive  upon  what  grounds  M.  Bourgoing  has  af- 
ferted,  that  the  Cortes  of  Catalonia  had  not  been  aflembled  for 
two  centuries  before  1 702.  $  We  are  confident,  that  there  was 
not  a  finglc  reign  during  that  interval  (that  of  Charles  II.  ex- 
cepted) in  which  they  did  not  meet. 

Mittjffry.  It  muft  be  difficult  to  know  the  truth  with  regard 
to  M.  Bourgoing's  aiTertion,  that  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  dur- 
ing his  temporary  difgrace  in  1 798,  and  under  Urquifo's  admi- 
niftration,  never  loft  for  an  inftant  the  favour  of  the  court :  || 
the  common  opinion  is  certainly  the  other  way.  The  vanity  of 
Urqui/o  we  have  frequently  heard  cenfured  9  but  the  imprudence 
which  (befides  court  intrigues)  is  faid  to  have  contributed  chiefly 
to  his  fall,  was  having  fent  to  Rome  a  very  ftrong  memorial  a- 
gainlt  certain  abufes  in  the  Dataria  of  the  Papal  court.     He 

1 3  may 

♦  Vol.  1.  p.  172.  t  ^^''d.  p.  J78.  X  ^^d, 

J  VoL  III.  p.  4?.  H  VoL  J.  p.  19^. 
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9tt»f  pofiblf  have  ^hmCtd  Aa  fiiTOor  of  his  maft^ ;  but  tkk  i#  al 
fauk  which  we  ohferve  M.  Bourgoing^  ceoAirc^  oiily  wfc^t.  it  oail 
do  no  more  harm.  • 

Admimftnatim  of  Jujtiof.  Not  only  k  tovtu«<e  not  fonnally 
ahoUfted  in  Sfoin^  f  biit  it  is  6rc^oe«t]y  proAifetf  al^  MadfriM^  fH 
orcler  to  extort  coi^ofioae  e£  jFQfh  fro«n  pet>ft>Q»  whofe  cfbil^ 
nality  is  (Irongly  fufpectedi  without  a  legal  prdbf  of  ih^  g^l^*  I 
;md  what  is  worfe,  the  ufc  of  torrtiret  \%  place  o$  declifimfB  \ti 
SpsMOf  i#  gaifling  ground.  ^  tlnjuft  and  jp;^nM  ju«lig^'*  ^y? 
^.  B^urgoing^  ^  are  not  move  comiinon  in  Spain  tha»  ia  o^# 
coi^ntries^ '  :|:  \y hateyer  be  the  countries  that  hai^  fuggefted  tl^9 
vetnafk  to  M-  Bourgoing,  we  pity  therh  fincevcVy  \  hui  we  cafK> 
not  help  thinking,  that  ihia  is  rather  a  light  way  of  ^Fcating  fo 
£ci^ioiM  a  c^iUtttty.  To  be  fecured  from  injufttce,  wad  uni^ntr- 
ftio^^bty  one  of  the  chief  ends  for  which  nii;n  gav^  up  thci^  o^ 
tural  Uberti^Sf  and  fubmitted  to  be  giDvemed;  and  ir  faems  hard 
they  Qiould  now  be  given  to  underlboid)  that  cheob^&  for  whkb 
they  m^\^  fo  great  a  Tacrifice  is  uHOttakftable. 

Rev^ues.  We  legret  that  M.  Bourgoing  hod  not  ptibliihed 
the  whole  of  Le/eaafs  report,  inftead  of  t^  e<xrr»£b  whtth  he 
has  giveo.  ^  The  prcten^n  of  Leicnai  that  the  Spanish  feve<- 
sue  is  colk£ted  at  lefs  expence  than  that  of  EnglaiKi,  could  be 
eafiiy  ihowa,.  even  from  his  own  ftatement  dF  fa^ls,  to*  be  ihw 
fouuded.  It  is  a  curious  fa£b,  and  (hows  how  things  ave  ma- 
naged in  defpotic  countnes,  where  conceaimcnt  is  the  great 
maxi^  6f  government*  that  tha  King  having  appoTnt^ed'  a  jimi^ 
in  1 8oa>  to  lay  before  him  a  ftate'i>f  the  revenues*  of  Spain,  ^twk 
of  the  expence  of  €oile£ling  them,  thefe  gentlemen  had  the  au- 
dacity to  prefent  to  him  the  old  vcpfOFt  of  Lfcfena  as  their  own, 
without  changing  a  (ingle  figure,  omictiag  only  thofe  paflages^ 
where  Lefeiut  appears,  from  Bourgoing's  exirafts,  to  hav^  fong 
forth  his  own  praifes  ^  judging  vightly,  that,  fince  neither  f«^ 
port  would  ever  be  publifhed,  the  fraud  would  probably  efcape 
detedion^  either  by  the  royal  perfonage  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dreflcd,  or  by  his  confideniiai  advlftr.  Having  feen  a  copf  of 
the  report  of  the  junto  in  i8oa,  and  conipared  it  with  theex^ 
trails  given  by  Bourgoing  of  Lefena's  report  in  1789,  we  can 
affure  our  readers,  that  the  ftatements  ai>e  the  fame  in  botb^ 
without  the  fmalleft  variation.  It  appears  from  thefe  reports, 
that  the  dear  revenue  of  Spain,  iti  1787,  amounted  to  5,8^3,43;;r. 
Sterling,  after  deducting  the  falaries  of  tUofe  employed  in  cql- 


kdling  it. 


Public 


*  Vol.  I.  p.  201.  f  Ibid,  p*  344. 

1  Ibid.  p.  338;  j  VoL  II..  p»  ^«  Ice 
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PttMic  Dtbtr.  M.  Bmirgd5ng'i  ftatemtltits  tijioti  this  Kcad  are 
deficiefit,  bath  in  clwmcfe  and  exaftnefi.  ♦  A  i-e^oirt,  pfcfcnt- 
^d  to  the  King  in  the  beginning  of  i8oo^  ifiakes  the  capital  of 
fhC  national  debt  44,481,991!.  7s.  4d.  Sterling,  slhd  tie  annual 
hitetcft  of  (hat  patt  of  it  which  bears  intetei!  1,^04,316!.  Stcf- 

Bank  of  San  Cnrhs.  Morc  than  two  Ailtds  of  itd  capital  have 
been  lent  to  the  Crown. 

Commeree  of  Grain,  We  ftiould  conclude,  from  M.  Bourgoihg^e 
account,  that  the  commerce  of  grain  iri  Spain  wafi  tolerably  free  ;f 
but  the  faflt  is,  that  no  perfons,  except  the  common  carriers,  arc 
permitted  to  buy  the  gtain  of  the  country  in  order  to  fell  it  again, 
widtotrt  a  fpecial  licenfe  from  Government. 

Celoniai  Trade.  To  the  ftatements  giten  by  Bourgoing  %  oh  this 
fubjed  we  may  add,  that  the  whole  value  of  the  imports  from 
America  into  the  Bay  off  Cadi^,  from  th^  peace  of  Amiens  to 
^ifk  December  1803,  amounted  to  22,259,1701.  7s.  tod.  Sferling, 
of  which  14,594,7241.  83.  6i.  ii^re  in  fpecie,  and  the'  refl:  in 
effcfls. 

Tt^acco.  M.  Bourgoing  reprcfcnts  Galvei  as  having  introduced 
'the  cahore  of  -tobacco  into  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  j  whereas,  he 
only  Introduced  the  royal  monopoly  of  tobacco,  the  cultivation  of 
ihat  phmt  havifie  beeti  kno^n  mere  long  before.  § 

Jrcol.  M.  ISburgoing's  chapter  on  theSpaniOi  merinos  f  con« 
tains  much  intcrefting  information  \  but  we  cohfefs  that  we  have 
not  been  convinced  by  our  author,  hot  by  his  countryman  IVt. 
Lafterye,  who  lias  written  fome  vei^  excellent  traffls  upon  this  fub- 
|e£l,  particularly,  *  Traite  fur  les  bStes  \  laine  d'Efeagne,  an  7, ' 
and  *  Htftoire  de  Fintrodudion  des  moutons  )L  laine  fine  dTfpagnei 
t802, '  when  they  maintain  that  the  qualities  of  the  Spanifli 
wool  ate  bidenehdeht  of  the  annual  migration  of  the  flocks*  tVe 
4lave  been  amired  of  the  contrary  from  the  mod  refpeciable 
authorities,  who  ftate,  that  the  ilationary  merinos  begin  to  de* 
generate  in  the  flnenefs  of  their  wool  after  a  few  generations^ 
Whatevct  preeautions  are  taken  to  prevent  it.  Wp  have  frequently 
aeetded  M.  Bourgoing  of  partiality  to  ^h^  Spanifh  Government  \ 
but,  on  the  fubje£l  of  the  mefta,  he  fails  in  doing  it  juilice* 
After  having  dwelt  fo  long  on  the  opprefllons  of  Eftremadura, 
he  ought  to  tiave  mentioned  the  royal  cedula  of  1 793,  redrefling 
many  of  the  grievances  of  which  he  complaina. 

1 4  Spanijh 

•  Vol  II.  p.  34,  5cc.  t  Vol.  II.  p.  r6i. 

X  VoL  11.  p.  209.    Sc  VoL  III.  p.  160. 

^  Vol  II.  f.  26^    ,  f  VoL  L  chiyu  j4 
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Spani/b  Charaffer  and  Manners.  On  this  fubje£l,  we  are  hapfpy 
to  beilow  on  M.  Bourgoing  more  unqualified  praife  than  we  have 
been  able  to  confer  on  the  other  parts  of  hb  work.  He  appears 
to  be  fufficiently  imprefled  with  tne  difficulty  of  fele£ting  features 
in  the  Spanifii  charafier  which  (hall  be  appUcable  to  me  whole 
people  \  but  we  think  that  he  has  been  emmently  fuccefsfuU  and 
that  he  has  done  juftice  to  the  great  and  excellent  qualities 
of  the  Spanilh  nation,  without  flattering  their  weaknefles.  The 
fuperftition  which  forms  the  chiefs  and,  we  had  almoft  (aid,  the 
only  (hade  in  their  character,  he  treats  with  as  little  mercy  as  it  is 
difpofed  to  give;  and,  in  the  whole  of  this  fubjed,  he  iho'ws 
himfelf  not  inferior  to  his  countrymen  in  the  art  in  which  they  io 
much  excel,  of  fketching  lively  and  animated  pidures  of  manners 
and  opinions. 

Literature.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  the 
difcuffion  which  M.  Bourgoing's  ftridijres  on  Spanilh  literature 
have  a  tendency  to  provoke.  Much  allowance  is  due  to  the  (eve- 
rity  of  his  tafte  formed  on  the^finiihed  models  of  his  own  coun- 
try ;  but  when  he  concludes  his  enumeration  of  the  prefent 
ftock  of  Spaniih  literary  productions  with,  ^  mais  d'ailleurs,  pas 
tin  feul  ouvrage  vraiment  philofophique, '  *  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  he  has  ever  read  the  Memorial  of  Jovellanos  fibre 
la  ley  agraria^  which  he  has  referred  to  in  the  courfe  of  his  work  5 
and,  if  he  has  read  it,  we  fliould  be  glad  to  know  to  which  of  the 
philofophical  productions  of  his  own  country  he  would  give  the 
preference  ?  But  a  work,  of  which  Turgot  might  have  been  proud, 
requires  not  the  paflport  of  M.  Bourgoing  to  be  admitted  into  the 
.circles  of  philofophy. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  M.  Bourgoing,  we  mud  be  permitted  to 
exprcfs  our  doubts  whether  he  ever  read  the  works  of  the  two 
Englifli  travellers  which  he  criticifes  in  his  Preface.  Of  *  Svtrin- 
burne's  Travels  '  he  might  have  found  a  lefs  favourable,  but  not 
lefs  juft  charaAer,  by  the  late  Chevalier  Asmara  ;f  and  if  he  had 
read  *  Townfend's  Journey  '  with  attention,  we  fcruple  not  to 
^dd,  that  his  defcription  of  the  provinces  of  Spain  would  have 
been  more  exaCi,  and  his  admiration  of  her  charitable  inftitutions 

lefs  unenlightened. 

....  < 

Art. 


*  Vol.  I.  p.  319. 

f  See  Azara's  Introdudion  to  the  Natural   Hiilory  of  Spain,   by 
Bowles.     Edition  of  1789-  -  * 
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Art.  X.  Vojage  en  EJ^agne^  aux  annees  1797  et  1708  ifaifcmt 
bfke  au  ^^^  «»  Efpagm  du  Citojen  BQurgoing.  rar  Chretien 
Augufte  TOchcr.  Traduftcur  Ch.  Pr.  Cramer.  Avcc  un  Ap- 
pendice  fur  la  manicrc  dc  vop^cr  en  Efpagne.  Avec  fij^res. 
beux  Tomes.    \  Paris.     An  IX.     1801. 

'T'his  little  work  is  faid  to  have  obtained  a  confiderable  reputation 
^  in  Germany,  the  native  country  of  its  author,  on  account 
of  die  natural  graces  of  its  ftyle,  and  the  livelinefs  of  its  defcrip- 
tions.  That  thefe  muft  have  oeen  the  caufes  of  its  extraordinary 
reputation,  we  are  difpofed  readily  to  believe ;  for,  after  having 
rod  attentively  the  French  tranflation  before  us,  we  (hould  have 
been  puzzled  to  affign  any  caufes  for  its  fuccefs — fo  completely 
have  the  fugitive  merits  of  the  original  been  fuffered  to  evaporate 
in  this  attempt  to  transfufe  them  into  another  language.  We 
moft,  at  the  fame  time,  confefs,  that  there  is  a  warmth  of  colour- 
ing and  defcription  in  Come  of  the  fcenes  brought  before  us  by  the 
author,  that  mows  him  not  to  be  widiout  talents  or  imagination* 
As  a  favourable  fpecimen.of  his  defcriptive  powers,  we  (hall  fele£t 
his  pi£bire  of  the  Spanifh  dance  called  voUro. 

*  Le  fpedacle  fini,  la  fcene  change  en   ua  appartement  fuperbe ; 

Vorcheftre  recommeoGC  a  jouer,  lea  cailagnetteB  fe  font  entendre,  et  de 

deox  eoins  du  theatre  on  voit  fortir  un  danfeur  et  une  danfeufe,  tous 

let  deux  dans  le  coftume  gracieux  d' Andaloufie,  qui  femUe  invente  pour 

la  danfe.     lis  t'avancent  I'un  vers  Pautre  en  ft'£lan9ant,  conune  apres 

^kxst  longteuM  cherches.     D^ja  I'amant  va  pour  embralTer  fon  amante« 

eOe  femble  vouloir  fe  precipiter  dans  fes  bras,  mais  tout*a-coup  elle  fe 

letoume ;  le  danfeur,  d'un  air  a  demi  fach6,  fait  le  m^me  mouvement, 

et  iuflit6t  I'orchcftre  s'arr^e.     lb  femblent  tous  lea  deux  indecis,  mala 

bient6t  la  mufique,  qui  recommence  de  nouveau,  ranime  et  prefle  leun 

tDouvemeos.     Alors  Pamant  plus  ardent  cherche  a  exprimer  fes  deflrs  ; 

foQ  amante  I'accueiUe  avec  plus  de  tendreffe.     Ses  regards  deviennent 

pltM  languiflans,  fon  fein  palpite  avec  plus  de  force,  fes  bras   s'etendent 

▼W8  lui.    Vaine  efperance  !  timide,  efle  lui  echappc  encore ;  enfin,  une 

i^<^Telle  paufe  vient  les  enhardir.     Alors  la  mufique  plus  vive  donne 

^  allet  a  kurs  pas.     Ivre  de  plaifir  et  d'amour,  I'amant  s'^lance  de  nou- 

^<nui  vers   fa  belle,  qui  traniport^  det  m^mea  fentimens,  vole  avec 

*  srdeur  a  fa  rencontre.     Leurs  bras  s'entrelacent,  les  levres  de   I'amante 

•'cntr'ouvrent,    et   fa   pudeur  expirante    eft    pr^te   a  rendrer  les   ar- 

"^      Id  Tharmonie  fait  entendre   des  fons   plus  forts  et   plus  ra- 

pides;  alors  le  mouvement  des  danfeurs  redouble  de  vivacite.     C'eft 

^^^  ivrefle,  im  vertige,  on  diroit  qu'une  feule  et  mSme  volupt^  les  anime 

1*00  et  Pautre ;  chaque  mufcle  femble  appeler  leplaifir,  et  chaque  pul- 

utioQ  accdorr  le  moment  de  la  jouiC^ce.     Tout  d'un  coup  la  mu- 

fiQue  cefie,  et  les  danfeurs  difparaiflent  comme  plong^s  dans  la  langueur 

^ucieufe  de  Pattente :  la  toile  tombe,  et  les  fp^ftateurs  fortent  de  leur 

eochaatement.  *    Vol  II.  p.  i^^. 

Every 


Svery  eoe  who  \isaA  beta  at  MsKlrid  wU  reeognift  Bie  fiSdtff  of 
tbe  foUowing  pidltire  of  the  Puepta  del  Sai;  ani},  to  thofe  wfaokave 
noty  it  will  give  a  livehr  idea  of  ^  moi€  ftrikkig  tifigiihintie^  in 
the  appearance  of  the  Spanifb  ca^^K 

^  Let  us  throw  a  coup  d^mil  vifon  the  R^  di  San  LtMi4*  YHUt  a 
varicfd  crowd  1  what  an  ince(&iit  noifel  Women  clothed  in  black,  and 
covered  with  veili$  men  in  loag  eh»&s;  wata^-OBvkrt ;  leBenr  of 
fruit;  fuperb  equipages;  heaTj  diligences;  ^^t  cabiftKai  waggons 
^mgged  by  mu]e%  and  groainng  with  their  enenaous  loads  ^  crowds  of 
idTeSy  with  their  pack-faddles  and  beUs|  troop»  of  fkfr*goats  to  be 
milked  from  door  to  door.  Further  on,  bHnd  nuiiciaasy  Paging  kntddht 
ttaA  aiguaciUs  :  a  crowd  of  Galidan  porters  f  proceffions  admi^d  wilh 
;(Chaplets ;  parties  of  foldiers^  with  their  drummer  at  their  head ;  funeral 
proceffions,  and  iinging  of  pfahns;  the  janfirlinor  of  the  bells  from  the 
■<!lock9  of  the  neighbouring  churches ;  and,  noaUvy  'the  folemn  pro* 
^effion  of  the  yenerabiU, — ^The  little  hells  of  the  cnoir  are  heard,  and 
etery  one  is  on  his  knees  ;  every  mouth  is  dumb,  every  head  uncovered# 
•#fery  carriage  ftopt :— This  tumultuoas  mafs  feems  petrified.  In  two 
ilanutes,  tfie  aecuftomed  tnrmoll  is  renewed. — An  hour  paifes,  and  the 
Mywd  is  difperfed.— The  porters  range  themfdves  along  the  houfes,  to 
take  xJtmrJiefta  or  afternoon's  nap  4  afi  the  (hops  are  Alxit ;  the  huckften 
at  the  coraav  of  ftrcet*  cover  their  ftafis,  to  ftretch  themfelv^s  by  the 
iide  of  the  pvirement. — ^The  pi^Ke  is  abandoned ;  the  ftrects,  a  moYhen^ 
Iw&re  I0  noify,  zie  Sis^A:;  though  fometimes,  pekhapsr,  you  ntay  ehance 
ao  fee  Ofie  or  two  iliB  oi>  their  feet.  But  the  vefpers  found,  and  aO 
warn  alive  agam.  In  a  quarttn:  of  an  h9ur  the  ibeet  is  ^ed  with  buftk 
aabefove^*    Vol  L  p.  182-187.     \     "" 

But,  whatever  merit  the  author  may  poflefs  In  (he  fort  U 
Ffoinfft  painting,  for  which  we  admit  he  has  a  eaknfy  we  cah« 
»ot  imagine  how  he  fhouhi  have  thought  of  entitling  his  worfc 
a  fupplemenu  to  M.  Boargoing*s  travels.  That  M,  Bourgoing's 
travels  admit  of  a  fupplement,  we  (halt  not  deny.  There  arc 
many  intcrefting  fub^eds  which  did  n<tt  enter  into  the  plan  of 
his  book ;  his  information  upon  feme  points  is  incorred^,  hi^  fc* 

Jirefentation  of  others  biafled  by  pr^ucUce^  and  his  general  views 
requently  unfoond  and  inconUftent.  fii»t,  ixritbo^t  etpeAtf))$ 
from  Mr  Fifcher  any  aiHilaoce  upo»  Aich  poiotSy*  we  may  aie 
Bim>  why,  if  he  meant  his  work  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of 
M.  Bourgoing's,  he  did  not  at  leaft  vifit  thofe  provinces  into  which 
M.  BourgoiBg  did  not  enter  i  Galici»  and  the  Afturias,  GU" 
aacta»  Mutcia^  and  the  fouthetn  part  of  Valencia^  have  been 
pafled  by  negXcfied^  by  M.  Fifbhei!,  a»  weU  as  by  Botef^oinjr, 
though  they  contain  fome  of  the  mcwft  pidurefcfue  and  intercft- 
iog  obic£bs,  and  are  connected  with  fbme  of  the  moft  imporc- 
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ant  iafumeB  dbgit  cm  engage  the  atttatiba  of  a  ersteller  in 
Spain* 

Sov^nd  thtiiga,  indeed,  furprifc4  im  t%cte4\ngjf^  in  the  per* 
ulal  of  M.  Tfkhei^s  travel.  We  temafkedi  that  be  feMom  pa/- 
frd  die  oighl  in  a  large  town,  preferring  generaffjr  feme  mifer- 
akle  riRage^  a  teagne  or  two  diftaat.  He  appeared  to  hare  gone 
,Aro«|b  Bnrgos,  without  entering  the  cafhecfral.  He  travetted 
Aom  Madrid  to  Badajo:e»  without  going  ont  of  his  war  to  A* 
ranjnea  or  Toledo.  He  twice  trarerfed  the  provinces  of  E(lre« 
nni<fnra,  without  vifiting  its  ancient  captital  Merida.  He  waa 
earned  through  the  Itreets  of  Cordova,  without  Soppin|;  to  look 
at  its  celebrated  mofque.  He  pafled  within  Aght  of  Montfer* 
rate,  without  vifiting  its  convent  or  hermitages^  though  ke  mutt 
have  known  that  Bourgoine  had  defcribed  then>  ttom  report.  Sttt» 
above  alT^  we  were  afioni£ed  with  the  defcription  of  a  town  in 
dataluna,  which  we  could  find  marked  in  no  map  of  that  priiw 
cipality,  and  defcribed  in  no  book  of  travels,  not  even  by  the. 
laoorious  Ponz.  M.  Fifcher  defcribes  it  in  the  following  man* 
jicr ; 

'  *  We  then  arrived  at  the  littTe  town  of  Larpagona^  feated  oa  the 
^row  of  a  hillt  from  which  the  eye  looks  dtsedlly  down  upon  the  £n* 
The  acccfs  is  very  fteep  and  inconvenient,  but  the  view  fuperb.  A. 
fmatt  noolt,  not  quite  finifiiedy  is  commanded  by  batteries,  whj'ch  ftand 
above,  on  the  point  o(  the  rocks,  from  the  crevices  of  which,  aloes 
jihoot  op.  This  Nttle  town  is  adorned  with  pretty  honfei,  and  has  alto- 
gether a  neat  and  pleafant  appearance,  although,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Boift  of  a  oumber  ef  cooper^  it  feems  abundantly  dull! '  Vd.  11.  p.  268.. 

In  vaiw  did  we  (eek  for  Larpagona,  er  for  any  town  rn  Cata- 
Ion*  tbar  anfwered  to  this  defcription  \  but  at  leneth,  after  ma- 
ny friMstefe  cenjedures)  and  after  confolting  wirh  one  of  our 
bftthren  who  had  travelled  once  from  Barcelona  to  Valencia^ 
we  decided  that  this  little  town  mnft  be  the  celebrated  Tarrago- 
na, and  that  M.  Fifcher  had  been  unconfcioufly  treading  on  me 
loins  of  the  ancient  Tarraco.  Tme  it  is,  that  this  opinion  waa 
not  wtthoQt  its^  difficulties ;  for  M.  Fifcher  fays  nothing  of  the 
antique  colonnade  in  the  archbiOiop's  palace^  nor  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  amphitheatre,  not  of  the  palace,  nor  of  the  bath  of 
Auguftus,  nor  of  the  innumerable  Roman  infcriptions  and  Ro- 
man arches  which  are  to  be  fecn  in  every  ftreet  of  Tarragona ; 
but,  while  we  were  ftiH  pondering  over  this  fubjed,  a  paflage 
in  M.  Fifcher's  appendix  opened  a  new  light  upon  tis,  and  dif- 
pelled  at  once  all  our  difficulties. 

la  thia  appendix  M.  Fifcher  has  given  very  minute  dirediona 
for  the  ufe  of  his  countrymen  who  may  be  inclined  to  travel  in 
SpaiBf  and  he  has  fpared  so  pains  to  vary*  Ua  precepts,  and  a* 
dapt  tbeiia  to  pcifona  of  eeery  defcription*  Auer  recommend- 
u  /  .  ing 
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iag  to  botanifts  and  mineralogifts  to  hire  the  nvM  of  a  camel's 
mole)  and  to  attach  themfelves  to  a  company  of  that  ufcful  fra* 
ternity,  afiuripg  them  that  this  mode  of  travelling  is  as  pleaCmt 
and  creditable  as  it  is  economical,  he  proceeds  thus : 
^  It  is  (bmewhat  differetit,  indeed,  when  you  hire  only  half  a 
qiuLe,  and  are  forced  to  pace  along  in  the  ftring  on  the  loaded  beaft* 
Then  you  pay,  as  for  luggage,  in  proportion  to  your  weight  $  and  as 
an  arroba  (twenty-five  pounds)  pays  a  piafbe,  a  perfon  weighing  nearly 
a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  (five  arroias)  muft  pay  nve  piafhes. 
Xut  this  manner  of  travelling  is  fo  inconvenient  and  mean,  that  it  is  the 
euftom  in  Spain  to  fay  with  contempt  of  one  who  travels  in  this  way^ 
liiat  he  travels  for  arrohai. '     VoL  II.  p.  325. 

After  the  perufal  of  this  pafTage^  our  f<^ntiments  with  regard  t& 
M.  Fifcher  underwent  a  fudden  and  total  change.  We  were  a- 
bout  to  abufe  him  for  his  indolence  and  want  of  curiofity  j  but 
after  this  hint  with  regard  to  his  weight,  and  his  mode  of  con- 
veyance, we  felt  an  involuntary  admiration  of  his  heroic  fortitude, 
diat  could  perfift  fo  long,  with  a  mode  of  travelling  fo  inconn- 
jnodious  and  forlorn,  to  complete  his  journey.  His  apparent  in- 
difierence  about  obie£ls  that  intereft  other  travellers,  no  longer 
iurprifed  us ;  for,  now  could  he  difmount  from  his  mule,  to .  ex- 
amme  curiofities  upon  the  road,  without  deftroying  the  equili- 
brium of  the  oppoute  bafket,  overfetting  the  bacalao  diat  balanced 
him,  and  (lopping  a  row  of  perhaps  a  hundred  mules,  in  the 
midft  of  which  he  was  moving  flowly,  but  fleadily  along,  half 
fiified  with  dud,  meditating  and  compofing  his  travels  ? 

But,  in  proportion  as  this  difcovery  raifed  our  admiration  of 
M.  Fifcher's  fortitude,  it  leiTened  our  confidence  in  the  fidelitv  of 
his  portraits ;  for,  how  could  a  traveller  por  arrohas^  who  is  neld 
in  fcom  even  by  the  maritorms  of  the  inns,  make  fuch  rapid  pro- 
grefs  in  the  intimacy  and  confidence  of  the.  Spaniih  ladies,  as  to 
be  enabled,  from  his  own  obfervation,  to  expofe,  with  fo  much 
ftrength  of  colouring,  their  abandoned  manners,  their  fhamelefs 
effrontery,  their  haughty  caprices  and  ilaviih  fuperftition  ?  Will 
IjH,  Fifcher  permit  us  to  inquire,  whether  this  overchareed  pi£iure 
be  altogether  a  fancy-piece,  or  defigned  after  thofe  ladies  who 
&unter  a>  nights  about  the  poft-ofiicQ,  ^  and  with  whofe  wit  and 
talents^  and  recitation  of  Spanifh  verfe,  he  feems  to  have  been  fo 
deeply  enamoured  ? 

Defcriptions  of  fcenerv,  and  (ketches  of  events,  occupy  fo  much 
of  M.  Fifcher's  pages,  that  we  (hould  be  inexcufable  if  we  omit- 
ted to  mention  any  one  of  the  few  fubjeds  of  a  different  fort  on 
which  he  touches.    The  one  that  ftruck  us  moQ:^  was  his  account 

of 
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trf  the  contraband  trade  at  BadajoZi  at  once  fo  mlnnte  and  paiti- 
cular,  as  to  imprefs  us  with  a  thorough  convi£bion,  that  we  had  SC' 
corered  the  true  objc£t  of  this  out-of-the-way  journey  to  that  place. 
His  account  of  d^  trade  of  Bilboa  is  lefs  amufing,  and  too  fuper- 
ficial  to  fcrve  the  purpofes  of  cither  the  fmugglcr  or  the  economiflC 
His  receipt  for  making  chocolate,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  extremely 
good  ;  f  and  as  to  his  catalogue  of  Spanifh  books,  the  only  re- 
maining fubje£t  we  recoiled,  we  freely  confefs,  that  we  derived 
more  benefit  from  it  than  from  all  the  reft  of  the  performance. 


A&T.  XI.  Refearchet  into  the  Laws  of  Chemical  Affinity.  Bf 
C.  L.  Berthollet,  Member  of  the  Confervative  Senate,  and  m. 
the  National  Inftitute^  &c.  Tranflated  from  the  French  by 
M.  Farrdly  M«D.    8fo»  *  pp.  212.    London,  1804. 

THE  labours  of  Berthollet  have  long  been  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  chemical  fcience.     He  appeared,  at  an  early 
period,  as  the  aflbciate  of  Lavoi6er,  and  contributed  to  eftablilh 
the  modern  fyftem,  by  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  en- 
gaged in  its  defence.     He  has  enriched  it  by  the  difcovery  of  fe- 
veral  important  truths ;  and  focicty  is  indebted  to  him  for  the 
moft  fuccefsful  application  of  chemical  agency  that  has  ever^ 
perhap8»  been  made  by  a  fcientific  chemift— that  of  the  a£!^ioot 
of  the  oxvmuriatic  acid  on  vegetable  colouring  matter  to  the  art 
of  bleachmg  *,  an  application  by  which  the  proceiTes  of  that  art 
have  within  a  few  years  been  completely  changed.    The  invefti- 
gations  he  has  now  brought  forward  are  not  Icfs  important.   They 
arc  not  con^ned  to  a  few  infulated  fads,  but  are  dire£led  to  the 
firft  principles  of  the  fcience  5  they  prefent  to  us  new  views  of 
the  laws  ot  chemical  affinity  ;  and  the  difcovery  he  has  announo 
ed,  if  eftabliflied  in  its  full  extent,  muft  materially  alter  our  ex« 
planations  of  chemical  phenomena.     With  fuch  claims  of  novel- 
ty and  importance,  we  deem  no  apology  neceflary  for  giving 
fome  attention  to  this  work. 

When  the  phenomena  of  chemiftry  were  firft  explained  by 
Newton  from  the  attraflion  exerted  by  the  particles  of  different 
kinds  of  matter  towards  each  other,  he  illuftrated  fufficiently  thq 
general  fa£l,  that  this  attraction  is  exerted  by  any  body  towards  a 
number  of  others  with  different  degrees  of  force  \  and  from  this 
difference  he  deduced  the  theory  of  chemical  decompofitioo^. 
In  the  farther  inveftigation  of  this  fubje£^j  it  was  obferved  thac 
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^e  dcrtion  of  this  attraAion  was  Ittble  to  be  influenced  bf  cer« 
l^n  circumftances,  by  which  its  force  is  increafcd  or  diminlflied. 
It  was  fovod  that  the  a^regttion  of  bodies  has  ao  important 
tSt(k  on  the  facility  with  which  they  combine,  and  that  fhe  ap«> 
plication  of  heat  modifies  dill  more  powerfully  the  attractions  of 
which  they  are  fufceptible. 

With  the  admiflidn  of  thefe  circumdances,  Bergman,  In  hi^ 
mafterly  difqui6tion  on  chemical  attra£tion|  contended  that  that 
power  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  uniform  force,  or  that,  when  the 
aggregation  and  temperature  are  the  fame,  it  will  always  be  ex- 
erted with  the  (ame  ftrength«  The  principle  which  Berthollet 
maintains  is,  that  affinity  is  not  this  uniform  force,  but  that  tti 
ftrength  is  tnaterially  afFcded  by  the  relative  ^u^ntity  in  v^hidi 
Me  body  is  broofrht  to  a£t  on  another. 

'  Jt  is  my  purpofe,  *  firys  he,  *  to  prove,  in  the  foHowtng  flieets, 
that  elefUve  affinity,  in  genera^  does  act  ad  as  a  determinate  ^tre,  by 
which  one  body  feparates  completely  another  firom  a  combination,  but 
tkat^  in  all  the  compoiitioDS  and  decompofitionS  produced  by  eledM  af» 
finity,  there  takes  place  a  partition  of  the  bafe  or  fubje6i  of  the  com- 
bination between  the  two  bodies  whole  aftion^  are  oppofed ;  and  that 
the  proportions  of  this  partition  are  determined,  not  (olely  by  the  dif- 
ference of  energy  in  the  affinities,  but  alfo  by  the  dinerence  of  the 
quantities  of  the  bodies ;  £0  that  an  excefs  of  quantity  of  the  body 
whofe  affinity  is  the  weaker,  compenfates  for  the  weakneis  of  affinity.^ 

Pi- 

The  principle  thus  announced  is  apparently  capable  of  being 
eafily  brought  to  the  ted  of  experiment.  If  the  do£lrine  ot 
Bergman  be  juft,  it  feenis  to  be  a  neceflary  confequence,  that  of 
three  fubftances  prefented  to  each  other»  which  have  mutual  at« 
tra£Kons,  the  two  which  have  the  ftronged  attraction  muft  com^ 
bine,  to  the  entire  exclufion  of  the  third ;  and  that  no  attra£bioa 
exerted  by  this  third  can  ever  decompofe  the  compound  which 
the  others  have  formed.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of 
Berthollet,  that  the  quantity  of  matter  influences  the  force  with 
which  affinity  is  exerted,  be  founded  in  truth,  it  (houldfollow,  that 
Although  one  of  thefe  fubftances  may  have  a  ftronger  attra^ion 
to  another  than  the  third  has,  yet,  by  increafing  the  quantity  of 
the  laft,  the  force  of  affinity  between  the  former  two  may  be 
counteracted  fo  far,  that  a  partition  of  the  fubftance  to  which 
each  has  an  attraction  may  be  tfftOttA. 

For  the  details  of  the  experiments  which  are  brought  forward 
by  Berthollet,  to  prove  that  this  is  aClually  the  cafe,  we  muft  re* 
fer  to  the  work  itielf.  It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  remark,  that  a 
number  of  examples  are  given  from  the  clafs  of  falts,  in  which 
a  compound  of  two  principles  is  decompofed  bj  a  fubftance 

having 
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kafing  ao  affinitf  to  one  of  thdv,  weaker  than  the  affinity  fab*^ 
fiftio^  between  cheniy  merely  by  brins^ing  it  to  ad  on  the  com- 
pound in  large  quantity.  Thus,  fulphtte  of  barytes  is  decom-» 
pofed  by  boiling  it  in  a  folution  of  potafli ;  fulphate  of  pota(b  by' 
line  s  oxalate  of  lime  by  potafh  ;  oxalate  of  lime  by  nitric  acid  ;. 
fhoTphate  and  caibonate  of  lime  by  potaib  \  and  fulphate  of  pot- 
afli by  foda. 

Aaipitting  the  accuracy  of  thefe  experiments^  which  dill  reds 
very  much  on  the  authority  of  BerthoUet,  it  may  be  adced,  if 
they  fully  eftablifii  the  unlimited  principje  he  has  advanced  i  Of 
thi$)  fome  doubt  may  perhaps  be  entertained ;  and  we  conceive 
that  an  objedion  may  be  made  to  them,  drawn  from  g  principle 
foinced  outy  and  ^idmirably  illuftrated  by  Bergman. 

Bergman  Qbierved,  that,  in  many  caies,  a  compound  has  an 
attraftion  to  one  of  its  ingredients,  in  proportions  different  from 
thofe  in  which  mutual  faturation  is  the  refult ;  and  that,  in  con- 
fcouence  of  fucb  attractions,  it  may  af^ually  be  decompofed  by 
a  lubftmce  having  an  affinity  to  eitner  of  its  principles  weaker 
than  the  affinity  exifting  between  them.  From  this  principlCf 
he  explained  toe  decompofitioA  of  fulphate  of  potafh  by  nitric 
acid  \  fulphate  of  foda  by  muriatic  acid ;  and  various  fimiiar 
eafes.  He  obferves,  ^  that,  in  faline  fubftances,  there  are  thus 
•icvted  attractions  fometimes  to  an  excefs  of  acid^  fometimes  to 
an  excefs  of  bafe  \  and  he  even  adda,  that  perhaps  fuch  attrac- 
tions u):e  place  in  all  compound  falts,  though  they  have  not  al- 
ways been  obferved. 

In  confiderine  Bferthollet^s  experiments,  the  queftion  may  be 
birly  put,  night  not  fuch  affinities  have  been  exerted,  and  may 
not  the  decompofitions  have  been  owing  to  them,  rather  than  to 
the  mere  clrcumftance  of  quantity  m  one  of  the  agents^  as  their 
aithor  has  inferred  }  When  fulphate  of  barytes  ta  decompofed 
by  Dotaih,  may  not  the  decompofition  have  been  effected,  not 
in  me  mode  BerthoUet  points  out,  by  the  fingle  affinity  of  the 
potafli  aided  by  its  quantity,  but  in  the  mode  in  which  Berg- 
man would  have  explained  it — by  the  joint  affinities  of  the  pot- 
afh to  the  acid,  and  of  the  fuipliate  of  barytes  to  an  excefs  of 
ittbafc? 

We  ate  fully  aware,  that  if  this  latter  explanation  be  juft,  the 
decompofition  muft  always  be  partial^  or  the  whole  of  die  ful- 
ph\mc  acid  cannot  be  transferred  from  the  barytes  to  the  pot- 
aft.  Were  the  decompofition,  therefore,  proved  to  be  complete, 
it  would  certainly  go  far  to  eftabliffi  the  theory  of  BerthoUet. 
Bat,  widi  regard  to  the  hOt  on  this  point,  though  of  (b  much 
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importance,  no  fatisfaftory  information  ia  giv^n  \  and  we  are  ra-' 
ther  inclined  to  fufped),  from  the  manner  in  whv:h  the  follow* 
ing  fentence  is  expteflcd,  that  the  experiment,  has  not  been 
made. 

*  If  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  decompofing  fubftance  be  emplofed, 
the  effed  will  not  be  perceptible  ;  but  if,  oa  the  contrary,  a  large  quao* 
dty  be  employed,  as,  for  inftance,  if  I  had  treated  the  fulphate  of  ba- 
rytes  fncceifively  with  additional  quantities  of  potaih,  and  removed,  by 
repeated  wafhing,  the  difengaged  barytes,  I  Hiould  have  ultimately  de- 
compofed  the  fulphate  of  barytes  almoft  entirely.  '     p.  12. 

It  appears  to  us,  indeed,  to  be  a  neceflary  confequence  of  Ber- 
thollet's  own  reafoning,  that  a  compound  cannot  be  entirely  de- 
compofed  by  a  fubftance  having  a  weak  affinity  to  one  of  its 
principles,  but  that  the  decompofition  muft  always  be  partial; 
for,  in  proportion  as  this  decompofition  proceeds,  the  influence 
of  quantity  aids  the  affinity  fubfifting  between  its  ingredients, 
and,  at  a  certain  ftage,  muft  be  capable  of  counteracting  the  ef- 
hOt  arifing  from  the  affinity  and  quantity  of  the  decompofiog 
fubftance.  If  potafti  is  boiled  on  fulphate  of  barytes,  and  ab- 
ftra£>s  part  of  the  fulphuric  acid,  the  proportion  of  the  barytes 
to  the  acid  remaming  in  the  compound  is  thus  increafed  \  its 
affinity  to  the  acid,  therefore,  affifted  by  its  quantity,  muft  be- 
come more  powerful ;  and  this  muft  increafe  rapidly  in  energy, 
as  the  acid  continues  to  be  abftra£ted,  until  it  become  fufficient- 
ly  powerful  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  decompofition. 
'  It  appears  to  us  alfo,  from  the  principles  BerthoIIet  has  af- 
fumed,  that,  in  fuch  decompofitions,  the  ingredient  of  the  com- 
pound, which  does  not  combine  with  the  decompofing  fubftance, 
cannot  be  feparated  in  a  pure  ft  ate ; — that  by  boiling,  for  exam- 
ple, fulphate  of  barytes  in  potafti,  no  pure  barytes  can  be  pro- 
cured. If  we  examine  clofely  the  reafonine  on  which  this  new 
theory  of  affinity  is  eftabliOied,  it  will  be  found  to  involve  the 
propofition,  that  fubftances,  having  mutual  attraftions,  muft  ex« 
ert  them,  not  merely  when  they  are  in  determinate  proportions 
to  each  other,  but  in  every  proportion  ;  for  how  otherwife  can 
the  quantity  of  matter  have  any  influence  in  adding  to  the  ener- 
gy of  its  amnity  ?  If  fulphuric  acid  and  potafh  have  a  tendency 
to  combine  witn  each  other  only  in  one  determinate  proportion^ 
what  advantage  can  be  gained  by  prefenting  them  to  each  other 
in  proportions  different  trom  this  ?  If  to  a  portion  of  fulphate 
of  barytes  as  much  potafh  is  added  as  is  fufficient  to  faturate  the 
quantity  of  acid  it  contains,  can  any  additional  force  be  given 
to  the  affinity  of  the  potafh  to  the  acid  by  adding  a  larger  por-^ 
tion  of  it?  The  very  afTumption,  that  the  acid  nas  noattrac-' 
tion  to  tbe  potafh  in  this  additional  quantity,  precludes  fuch  a. 
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AippoTifioii.  If  the  potafh  can  combitic  only  in  a  certain  quan- 
tity witli  the  fulphunc  acid,  the  prefencc  of  any  additibnal  quan- 
tity muft  be  altogether  indifferent.  But  if  it  can  combine  in  unli- 
mited proportions  vnth  the  aqid,  it  is  conceivable,  that  by  add- 
ing a  ^arge  quantity  of  it,  fuch  an  additional  force  may  be  gain- 
ed to  its  affinity,  as  will  enable  it  to  ab(lra£l  the  fulphuric  acid 
from  the  barytes.  Now,  if  this  be  admitted,  as  we  think  it 
neceiV^rily  muft)  the  coneluiion  equally  follows,  that  the  fame 
unlimited  attraction  with  regard  to  proportion  mud  be  exerted 
between  barytes  and  fulphuric  acid ;  that,  confequently,  if  from 
folphate  of  barytes  a  part  of  the  acid  be  ab(lra£led,  the  portiotf 
of  bafe  combined  with  it  can  never  be  evolved  pure,  but  the 
whole  muft  continue  combined  with  the  remaining  acid. 

We  truft  that,  from  thefe  obfervations,  it  muft  be  apparent^ 
contrary  to  what  Berthollet  has  aOumed,  that  the  decompofi- 
tion  of  a  compound,  by  a  fubftance  having  a  weaker  affinity  to 
one  of  hs  comporient  parts,  cannot,  according  to  his  own  prin-^ 
ciples,  be  complete }  and  that,  in  fuch  decompofitions,  no  p^rt^ 
or  that  ingredient  of  the  compound,  from  which  the  other  has 
been  partially  abftraAed,  can  be  evolved  pure  and  uncombined. 
If  thefe  conclufior»s  are  admitted,  thdfe  who  have  attended  to 
the  preceding  reafoning  muft  at  once  perceive  with  what  advan- 
tages a  follower  of  Bergman  might  oppofe  the  doflrine  of  Ber.^ 
thollet*  Nor  c;in  it  efcape  obfervation,  that  Berthollet's  expe- 
riments are  confined  to  thofe  very  fubftances  in  which  Bergman 
fuppofed  fuch  affinities  to  be  exerted. 

In  adiffisrent  part  of  his  work  indeed,  Berthollet  endeavours  to 
fliowthat  the  reafoning  of  Bergman  on  reciprocal  affinity  is  falla- 
cious, inafmuch  as  it  is  founded  on  the  aflumption,  that  the  com-* 
poand  fait  has  an  attradion  to  an  excefs  of  one  of  its  ingredients 
in  a  determinate  proportion  ;  whereas  it  appears  from  Bergman'^ 
own  obfervations,  that  it  can  combine  with  tha^  ingredient  in  a 
ftiil  larger  proportion  or  quantity  than  that  which  he  thus  fup*^ 
pofed  to  be  determinate.  The  obfervation  we  believe  to  be  cor- 
rcA.  But  Ae  fz(k  may  be  admitted,  without  invalidating  Berg- 
man's reafoning.  It  may  be  allowed,  that  the  attra£tion  of  the 
compound  fait  to  one  of  its  ingredients  is  not  limited  to  a  pre-* 
cife  or  determinate  quantity,  without  the  concluGon  foKpwin^^ 
that  the  attradion  which  it  does  exert  to  it,  and  ^vhich  may  v?- 
ry  in  its  intenfity  in  different  proportions,  may  not  contribrttci 
to  the  decompofition  of  the  fait,  when  it  is  zOtcd  on  by  a  Tizb-^ 
fiance  bating  an  attraAion  to  its  other  ingredient. ,  Bergrfianf 
affirms,  too,  as  a  h€ii  ^hat  ifi;^ire£lly  cdntradiQory  to  Berthbl-' 
letft  affinimtioii,  that  the  decompofition '  of  fulphate  of  pptaQx' 
can  net er<  t>e  aeotdfcly^ffe^ie^  by  nittic  acid  }  whaterer  quantity 
't0L.  V.  MO.  9.  K  of 
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9£  acid  be  €niployed,  it  wtmzjt  ftopsi  wkea  *  lUrd  port^  ot  n 
Ttrt  Utde  more,  of  the  fulphate  of  potaCh  is  decompoled.  It  is^ 
c«G1][  conceivable,  that  the  fulphate  of  potafti  may  have  aa  at« 
traflioato  ftili  more  fulphuric  acid,  than  the  eicefs  it  k  com* 
bintd  with  at  the  period  when  the  deco«po(kion  cea{eft»  but 
tfcar  this  attraAion,  dtmiaiftuDg  iti  force  in  proportion  to  the- 

Suantity  already  combined,  may  not  be  fuSciently  ftfong  to  ai<t 
trther  the  affinity  of  the  nitric  acid  to  the  potaih,  fo  as  to  de* 
qompofe  more  of  the  fait. 

'rfaefe  obfervations  lead  us  to  remark,  that  the  aAions  whieb 
occur  in  fuch  decompoGtions  ara  probably  more  complicatrA 
than  they  are  repreiiented*  to  be  in  BeTthollet\  theory  ^  and 
that  this  able  chemift  has  obferved  tbcm  only  under  one  point 
of  vieinu  When  »  compound  is  decompofed  by  a  fubftanoe  exerts 
ing  an  attra£lioa  to  one  of  its  ingtcdients,  he  feems  always 
to  confider  the  decompofition  at  baing  eflfc^faed  akogethcr  by 
theattra&ion  exerted  by  the  Utter«  aided  by  ita-quftntity  to  one 
of  die  ingredients  of  the  other,  and  to  regard  the  afliBit]|  esrrtv- 
ed  between  the  ingredients  of  the  compound  as  ^<^ly  4^^^ 
its  deoompofitkuu  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  it  may  be* 
viewed  in  another  light ;  that  it  may  be  confidered  at  ooopeiab^ 
ing  with  the  other  affinity,  and  promoting  the  decompo(ition,  to 
u&  the  Ismgooge  of  Bergmam,  by  the  attra^on  \t  may  exett  to* 
one  of  its  ingredients  in  a  dtfllerent  quantity,  or  rather,  to  em^ 
ploy  a  more  corred  phrafe,  by  the  varying  ftrength  of  the  affi*> 
Bity,  according  to  the  proportions  of  thefe  ingred^nts.. 

In  making  thefe  obfervations^  it  is  not  our  intention  to  dif* 
pute  the  principle,  that  quantity  of  matter  inikiences  the  e»cr* 
gy  of  chemical  affinity,  but  rather  to  (how  that  the  opiniom  of 
Serthollet,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  principle  opevaaes»» 
it  doubtfoly  and  that  his  reafoning  is  not  always  ftiiAlf' 
oonfiftcnt.  Tho  principle,  however,  is  important^  not  ootf 
in  itiel^  but  in  the  applications  of  which  it  it  fufeept3>le^ 
^nd  it  it^thit  part  of  the  work  that  appears  to  ot  to  have  the. 
faiieft  claim  to  originality.  The  influence  of  qvanAy  hMd  bcMi. 
|o  A  certain  extent  previoufiy  eftabli(hed.  Bergman  had  demoo)» 
ftraied  it,  by  (hewing  that  tho  force  of  attra£lion  varnet  acoord«^ 
ing  to  the  proportiont  of  the  (bbftancca  boewoen  which  it  io> 
exerted  I  and  various  obfervations  were  afterwarda  made  by 
wthidi  this  truth  was  confirmed*  The  difficulty  o€tbe  entfase  de». 
comoofition  of  a  compound,,  whether  by  cxpoAnre  to  heat^  or 
by  me  intervention  of  a  new  attxa£lion,  mu  hnown;  the  lodEk. 
particks  which  enter  into  combiaadoo^  x%  ^waa  obletved^  ad»^ 
nere  with  a»  inferior  fof ce  ;  and  the  Urn  wna  heace  "cAabiAied^ 
diat  the  power  of  attf  adion  it  in  an.  iaveife  latio  to  ^tntatioiii. 
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B«t  Bor  cbeittiit  kii  *  aMcmpted  to  trace  the  ioflttcuct  of  ihif 
principle  beyond  the  few  fw»  from  the  obfervation  of  which  it 
wa6  dedttceil.  BeithoUet  hag  exceoded  its  opcnuion  much  far<% 
ther :  be  has  aitempted  to  prove  that  various  affcfliont  of  bo* 
dies  toflurnce  theit  at(ra£lioii6,  by  limiting  the  quantities  at 
tbem  wliick  ^aA  be  brought  within  iHe  ^here  of  a&ioti ;  aad 
he  has  fucceeded  ta  (hewing  an  tx^iX  correfpondence  betw^ea 
bis  dedtttiions  and  a  gf eat  number  of  chemical  phenomena,  lb 
votiid  furpafs  our  Hitiits  to  give  a  full  ftatement  of  this  patto£ 
\ht  fubjciQy  or  engage  in  much  difcuflioo  with  regas4  to  it  >^ 
we  muft  be  fattsfied  with  a  flight  (ketch. 
.  The;  iftfiMiHty  of  a  fubftancr,  he  obfisrveSy  rotift  be  vofavour- 
able  to  aoy  adion  it  is  difpofed  to  exert  as  tendiag  cooftantly;Mi 
withdraw  it  from  the  fpbere  of  a£kioa.  If  it  be  emptoyed  as  a 
decompofing  fbfaflsance^  its  a£kion  nmft  be  limitsd  to  few  pointa 
of  coota£t^  eVen  whtis  it  has  dM  ai&ftance  of  agitation*  Or,  if 
it  be  aAcd  on  by  a  fluid  tending  to  decompofe  it,  it  will,  ftoat 
the  (ame  caiife,  eiScipe  in  a  great  mcafui e  from  the  aAion,  and  icsf^ 
deeompoition  wiH  be  more  difficult  If  a  febftance  evolved  in  eon*' 
fcquence  of  chemical  a£lton  be  infolnble,  it  wiQ  ceafe  to  oppofe  the 
dccompofirion  from  which  it  has  refuked ;  or,  if  the  produd  of 
a  mere  eombiiiation,  it  will,  in  fome  meafttre,  determine  die  pro« 
portions  in  which  its  prindplet  have  oonriiined.  Qttztfpectfic 
gr/ruity  in  an  infoluble  fubftance  \f^\  add  ftili  farther  to  thofe 
eilef^s.  The  force  of  aihefwn  exifting  in  any  fubftance^  it  is 
fufficiefttfy  known,,  oppofes  another  obftaole  to  the  exertion  of 
chemical  attradion;  and  may  thus  refift  either  combination  or 
decompofitton.  BerthoIIet  furtlier  conceives,  that  it  determines 
the  combinations  of  bodies  in  ceruin  proportions — in  thofe  in 
Ylnch  predpitations  or  cryftallilEations  are  the  refult.  BtqSmtj 
has  an  oppofite  operation.  By  removing  fubftances  which  are 
diieneaged  in  coiifequence  of  chemical  a^ion,  it  abftrafls  a  poMrer 
which  is  capable  of  refilling,  with  a  certain  force,  the  adion  of 
another  \  and,  hence,  it  often  renders  affinities  apparently  weakf 
and  caufes  d^compofitioQs  to  be  more  complete.  Effervtfance  is 
foppoTcd  to  have  a  (imilar  efieA,  though  to  a  lefs  extent* 

The  view  which  is  given  of  double,  or^  as  BerthoIIet  terms 
them,  complex  affinities,  is  an  itiference  £rom  the  fame  principles; 
it  is  very  diiTerent  from  the  commonly  received  notion ;  and  is^ 
perhaps,  one  of  the  happieil  applications  of  the  theory.  When 
iolutionft  of  two  compound  (alts  are  mixed  together^  it  often  hap- 
pens tliat  an  interchange  of  their  prtnciplec  takes  place,  and  two 
new  compounds  are  foriped  ;  and  thb  has  always  been  afcribed  to 
the  dTriTcnrnt  forces  of  affinity  fubfifftng  among  Ae  principles* 
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BerthoIIetihoweveri  denies  that  any  fuch  interchange  takes  phce»ex« 
^ept  where  a  force  of  cohefion  is  exerted.  He  conceives  that  the 
ptinctples  of  thb  compounds  remain  in  equilibriam ;  the  former 
rilts  do  not  exift  in  a  diftinA  (late,  nor  are  new  ones  produced,  but 
there  is  merely  a  combination  of  the  four  elements  rematnmg  \xk 
^Sritition.  But  if  the  force  of  cehefron,  with  remd  to  any  of 
thefe  fubftances,  be  exerted,  it  wHl  determine  their  combina- 
tion, and  the  proportrons  in  which  they  unite,  and  wiH  there* 
fere  be  the  real  caufc  of  what,  in  the  old  theoxy,  is  afcribed  to 
the  predominance  of  divellent  over  quiefcent  affinities.  Hence 
it  is  obferved,  that 

— *  if  ^1  the  d^eebnapofhions  aieribed  to  complex  affinitiet  be  iovefti- 

£ted,  it  will  be  found  that  the  prevailing  affinity  has  been  always  a* 
ibed  to  thofe  fubftancct  which  have  the  property  of  predpitating,  or 
of  forming  a  fait  which  can  be  fcparated  by  cryftaUiaation.  For  this 
reafon  it  may  be  inferred*  « priori^  from  a  knowledge  of  the  folubility 
•f  falts,  which  may  be  formed  ia  a  li^id,  that  thofe  Aibftances  which 
are  leaft  folubk,  and  moft  apt  therefore  to  precipitate,  will  be  found  to 
be  the  fame  as  thofe  to  which  Bergmaa  and  other  learned  chemifts  hatre 
attributed  the  flrongeft  af&nity  in  their  tables.  *'     p.  106. 

Double  affinities,  exerted  in  the  dry  way,  with  the  application 
of  hear,  receive  an  explanation  equally  ingenious,  though  lefs 
remote  from  the  common  opinion  with  regard  to  the  influence 
of  caloric  on  chemical  attraction. 

*  If  it  be  defired  to  know, '  fays  Berthollet,  *  the  refult  of  the  ex« 
pofure  of  two  fake  to  the  a6Uon  of  beat,  it  is  only  ncceflary  to  coofider 
which  of  the  two  bafes,  and  which  of  the  two  acids,  have  the  greater 
volatility,  if  there  be  a  difference  ;  for  the  more  volatile  bafe  and  acid 
will  cfcape,  and  enter  into  combination,  and  the  fixed  bafe  and  fixed 
acid  will  remain  behind,  and  combine  with  one  another.  ^    p.  1 1 1. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  reafoning  with  regard  to 
the  influence  of  thefe  circumdances  is  juft,.  and  we  admit  the 
extenfive  and  flri£t  coincidence  of  thefe  dedu£lions  with  fads ; 
but  it  may  ftill  be  queftioned,.  whether,  with  the  ardour  of  a 
difcoverer,  Berthollet  has  not  extended  their  infl'uence  too  hx. 
That  differences  exift  in  the  force  of  at  trad  ion,  exerted  by  dif- 
ferent bodies  towards  others,  is  abundantly  obvious.  To  what 
fuch  diflferences  arc  to  be  afcribed,  is  a  problem  we  are  at  pre- 
fent  unable  to  folve  fatisfadtorily.  That  the  fenfible  qualities 
of  bodies,  their  elafticity,  cohefion,  3cc.  may  give  rife  to 
them  in  part,  may  be  admitted  as  fufficiently  probable  ;  but  to 
affiime  thefe  as  the  file  caufe,  is  proceeding  beyond  the 
bounds  of  ftri£i  induf^ion ;  and  a  flight  examination  of  the 
tables  of  affinities  muft.  convince  lis  that  in  mapv,  nay  in 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  cafes^  cirlumftances  of  this  kind 
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are  infii£Scieiit  to  account  for  them  entirely ;  and  tbt  we  muft 
idnrit  the  operation  of  caufes  more  obfcarci  but  probably  more 
importftnt.     If  Berthdlet  therefore  means  to  contend,  that  ibU 
the  differences  obfenred  in  the  ftrength  of  afiuiity  are  owing  to 
the  properties  he  has  pointed  out,  he  will^  in  innumerable  cafes, 
find  his  kypoihefis  deficient,  and  irreconcileable  with  fad.     If 
he  take  more  limited  ground,  and  admit  that  there  are  other 
caufes  which  zCkSt  the  force  of  affinity,  independent  of  thofe 
more  obvious  qualities,   his  reafoning  is   liable  to  the   unai>* 
fwerable  objefiion,  that  he  ha's  made  no  ailowince  for  fuch 
caufes,    and   has   confequently  exhibited   only   a   partial  view 
of  bis   fubje£l.     The  apparent   ftrength    of  aflinity  betweeti 
the  principles  of  fulphate  of  barytes,   we  are  told,  is  owing 
to  its  infolubility  and  great  fpecific  gravity,  which  determine  its 
formation,  and  render  it  difficult  of  decompolition  by  any  fub«- 
ftance  capable  of  exerting  an  attra^ion  to  either  of  its  confti- 
tucnt  parts.    But  what  proof  is  given  of  the  juftnefe  of  this  con- 
dofioQ,  or  what  evidence  have  we,  that  there  is  not,  independ- 
ent of  fuch  caufes,  a  ftrong  affinity  between  fulphuric  acid  and 
barytes,  arifiog  from  the  figure  of  their  partitles,  or  other  cir- 
cumftances,  not  eafily  appreciated,  but  the  operation'  of  which 
we  are,  in  ionumerable  other  cafes,  forced  to  admit  ?     Do  wc 
not  find  that  this  very  compound,  fulphate  of  barytes,  is  equals 
ly  difficult  of  decompofition  by  any  fingle  affinity,  in  the  dry 
way,  where  its  infolubility  or  fpecific  gi^vity  can  have  no  efFe£t  f 
or,  is  it  not  true,  that  nitrate  or  muriate  of  barytes,  cither  of 
which  is  abundantly  foluble  in  water,  is  likewife  difficult  of  de- 
compofition, by  fubftances  exerting  an  atti^adion  to  the  add,  as 
by  potaih  or  foda,  though  fuch  decompofitidns  ought  to  be  fa- 
vouted  by  the  comparatively  fparing  iolubility,  and  the  tendency 
|o  cohefion  of  the  pure  barytes  i  and  do  not  thefe  facis  pirove^ 
that,  independent  of  thefe  circumftances,  a  ftrong  attra£lion  is 
exerted  hctween  barytes  and  the  acids  with  which  it  combines  ? 
Nay,  the  inference  would  probaUy  be  juft  as  corrc^,  that  ful- 
phate of  barytes  derv^es  its  infolubility  and  ftrong  cohefion  from 
the  ftrength  of  the  attra£lioo  by  which  it»  principles  are  united, 
as  that  the  ftrong  aitra£lion  is  owiaigito  ti  being  poffi:ffi!d  of  thefe 
properties.     The  carbonates  are  very  fufceptible  of  decompofi- 
tion *,  and  the  feparation  of  the  acid  from  the  bafc  js  eafily  ren- 
dered complete.    The  caufe  ai&gned  by  fierthollet,  is  the  els^f- 
ticity  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  rembves  it  when  feparated, 
and  prevents  it  oppofiog  the  a£kion  of  the  deconrpofing  fubftance. 
But,  allowing  the  operation  of  this  fo  far^  wc  may  repeat  the 
queftkm,  where,  is  the  proof  that  it  is  the  fole  caufe,  and  that 
noting. is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  real  weaknefs  of  affinity  between 
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the  carbonic  acid  and  the  bafe8  ^A  wliiefa  it  i^  icdxofaiHBd  I  ini 
why,,  if  the  -prindpie  be  jaft  in  its  full  cxtenti  is  mm  tiie  ikmc 
facHity  of  decompofition  to  be  obferved  io  the  muriatea  sold  i|o«> 
xtes  ?  Inntimef able  obfervarions  of  thb  kirid  will  ^cnr,  •«  ic*> 
dcdion,  to  every  chemift^  and  winft  lead  to  ikmbt  «f  the  joA^ 
aefs  of  thcfe  applications)  at  Icaft  in  the  eapteqt  to  wbicfa  riief 
are  carried  tn  this  theory. 

Tb  the  explanation  of  complex  affinities,  the  fame  t>h)o£Hoii9 
•0ccur,  with  eqoal  or  foperior  foree  \  for,  w}th  re^ford  to  the^, 
iUtt  more  "vetght  CcemB  to  be  grren  to  thefe  modiff  ti^  •ekcan^ 
Aances,  in  determimng  combiiiatioiks,  than  in  faigltf  sctra^Hoas. 
Differences  in  ^rength  of  affinity  between  diiF^retit  fdbHaaces, 
exift,  wliich  cannot  be  afcribed  to  coheiion  oir  Iknilar  proper- 
tics,  and  thefe  mud  neceiTarily  operate,  and  in  part  decerraine 
-the  combinations  which  take  place. 

It  cannot  efcape  obfervatron,  too,  that  in  afcribing  to  the  cir* 
cumftances  of  coheiion,  infohibzlity,  or  fpeciAc  gnmty,  asiy 
pow^r  of  determining  combinations,  properties  be4oi||riiig^  f«  a 
tompomid,  are  affigned  as  caiifes  of  its  Ibrmatiofl.  '|%is  is^ 
abfurdity,  indeed,'  with  which  the  chemill  has  beccime  bxniktu^ 
from  the  common  theorv  of  difpofing  affinity  (which,  we  may 
»bferve,  iS|  like  Berthollet's  doc^iines,  fuppoited  by  a  ^^ery  ex- 
tenft^  coincidence  with  fa£i) ;  box  it  muft  Sill  driford  a  (tidScient 
Tefu^ation  of  any  dodrine  to  which  it  is  attached.  Cbhefion  or 
inJGolabiiity  in  a  compound,  may  harre  an  eflpc^  in  preveaittag  its 
decompoGtion,  or  in  counteracting  its  combinat«>n$  ^'uXv  other 
fubftances.  But  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  flare  a  move  gknriag  ia- 
congruitf  in  terrns,  than  that  thefe  propenie«,  beiongtftg  to  a 
compound  when  it  does  exift,  fliould  contribure  to  its  ej^iftenoe, 
by  promoffing  the  combination  of  its  conftttifent  parts.  'Pbexo- 
iidion  of  a  compound  is  not  owing  to  any  intimate  union  of  its 
conilituent  principles,  biit  to  a  force  exerted  between  its  iBtif-- 
grant  p^ts  i  and  cbefe  parts  mull  have  been  forn:>cd|  or  the 
principles  muft  ha?e  been  combined,  before  fuch  a  power  couM 
be  brought  to  operate.  Its  infolubility  belongs  not  to  its  ele* 
niestts,  but  is  acquired  in  conlequence  of  thtir  combination^  and 
cannot  therefore  be  the  canfe  by  which  ^hat  combination  i^ras 
e&^d« 

We  think  it  unneceflary  to  engage  -  \\\  the  farther  difcuffioo  of 
this  fubjefl,  which  father  requires  an  experimental  itivcft^:»» 
tion  ;  and  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  morlct  fomt:  fabordi- 
nate  points  rcJative  to  chemical  aflinity,  which  form  part  of  the 
fuhjcds  of  fpcf*niation  in  this  volume.  Of  the  gei^nal  theory, 
we  h^tve  fpoken  with  fome  indeoifioa  ;  #0r,  alcfaough  wo 'perceive 
iubje^ions  co  pare  of  the  rcafoning  by  which  its  wft  principle  is 
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BtttBHW^l  lo  be «ibbliA«ti,  a6il  Bf«  doobtfal  of  tfat  jtAxafkidf 
m  «f^lhMiiiofM  in  iha  ext^ne  to  wiiicfa  tbejr  sow  canrieid,  yet  we 
CMfiot  vegan)  it  4i8  ihoffHher  unrupported ;  ind  we  are  Anicfk 
wkh  tift  coinadence  wkh  «n  immenfe  number  of  chemicsl .  phe»- 
someita*  Whatever*  may  be  m  merit,  it  wHl  probaUy  be  reh 
ceived  by  tlie  cliemtft  W4»i  rehi£Unce;  for  its  neceffacy  cooic^ 
quence  appears  to  be,  to  tinfettle  what  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  the  mod  fixed  principles  of  the  fcience,  and 
to  render  cten»ie4  9CU6Q  lefe  omformt  and  lefs  capaUe  qf  bong 
•pprettiated  widi  •cciitatt.  The  principle  on  wliieb  neatly  the 
wfaale  of  diemiftry  has  hittiAito  been  fuppofed  to  reft  is,  that  differ- 
em  bodies  attrad  each  other  with  dtfierent  decrees  of  force ;  that 
tbefe  forces  are  eicerted  with  uniformity ;  and  that  It  is  there- 
fore eafy  to  predid  their  refuits.  If  the  theory  of  Berthollet  be 
}ttft,  ft  fdflows  that  fuck  unlformitf  of  a£Hon  does  not  exift^ 
fince  it  is  in  every  csffe  fo  mttch  iaPttuencedi  not  metdy  bjr  cif- 
camftances  in  general  uniform,  as  the  cohefion  or  elafticity  of 
bodies,  but  by  the  variable  cvrcumftance  of  the  quantity  in  wbicb 
tliey  are  brought  to  ad  on  each  other*  Thb  maft  introduce  a 
fooree  of^rror,  againft  which  tt  will  always  be  dificmh  to  guard  s 
attd  Araft  lead  us  to  Te]t«rd  with  diftruft  much  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  -coniidered  as  hidubttable  h€t.  Tet^  fliould  thefe  new 
views  be  jufti  though  they  may  be  <o  far  perplexing,  they  will 
not  be  without  their  advantages*  In  knowing  that  <quantity  mo* 
difiee  affinity,  we  gain  poCefiion  of  a  new  power,  which,  10 
praAiCal  cbemiftry,  may  perhaps  be  often  employed  with  adran* 
tage  $  and  the  knowledge  €4  it  will  enaUe  us  to  aroid  the  im^ 
po^t  trw*  tbM  might  rtfolt  fi«m  c«^d«»ig  affinkj  m  an 
uniform  force* 

«  Should  it%e  vemtted,'  ^t  Bertholl^  to  wham  the  pqflUbiUtf 
uf  tl^  i«lo6buce  wnh  which  bu  fpecnlattons  mi^^  be  received  feema 
tu  have  ooenrred,  *  that  this  effay  exdudet  the  hope  of  being  aUe  to 
dab  the  Aemiral  power  of-bodies  indcpendeotly  of  the  voaditioni  which 
Aodtff  k  i  f^  it  muft  he  acknowledged^  that  ubles  of  affinity  were 
mere  meMoraRdunis  of  barren  MU ;  ^id  thai  they  precluded  the  ad- 
vioHlges  rcAdting  iroai  the  coalideratioQ  of  the  moft  produftive  pro- 
pert  iei,  by  atteadiM^  to  which  a  great  oumber  of  the  rcCults  of  cbemt- 
cd  aAion  may  be  roreieen,  and  that  aflioo  uoderftood  and  dire^ec^ 
without  having  occaJion  to  recur  to  fuppofitiont  and  particular  prio« 
dplcs*  *     p.  If4. 

To  the  theorift  it  will  alfo  occur,  that  thefe  fpeculations  have 
a  tendency  to  render  more  oeifeA  the  approximation  of  chemi- 
cal to  mechanical  philofopny,  as  they  afford  additional  reafons 
for  inferring  the  identity  of  the  great  powers  of  att ration  from 
iv)uch  their  phenomena  arife ;  and  perhaps  they  prcfent  to  ut 
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more*  dearly  ihe  pMpt&f  however  remdte^'  of  oar  beibg^Ueta 
explain  the  anions  of  chemiftry  by  the  bme  lawa  that  are  kaow^ 
to  gotrern  the  more  fenfible  motions  of  bodies.  In  every  pouit 
of  Tiew  they  are  interefting ;  they  may  certainly  claim  the  me- 
rit of  originality ;  and  no  one  will  queftion  (be  fubttlity  of  rea« 
fbaing  and  extent  of  knowledge  by  wjuch  they  are  fnpported*   . 


•  'I 


Art.  XII.  jff$  Htftoricat  Revirur  of  Ireland ^  frkmthe  Ifrea^um  ^ 
thai  Country  under  Hrnty  11.  to  its  UnkH  nviib  Gnat  Britain 
on  the  \ft  January  1801.  By  Francis  Plowdcn.  2  vol.  4to. 
nearly  pp.  2500.  With  a  pofllimintous  Preface.  Egcrton^ 
London,  1803.    ' 


:* 


Tt  is  common  in  England  to  put  prelaces  bejvre  books,  hut  the 
^  •  author  of  this  woik,  aware  of  the  privileges  of  his  fubjed, 
has  judicioufly  put  his  preface  after*  We  have  no  obje&ions  to 
this  inveriion  of  accuftomed  order,  provided  the  pra£licc  be  con- 
£ned  to  hiftories  of  treland.  Mr  Plowdeu's  podiiauQious  pre^ 
face,  howerer,  b  fraught  with  amufing  matter.  We  do  not  it^ 
collet  many  fcenes  in  comedy  more  piquant  than  the  miinual 
performance  of  a  certain  departed  ftatefman,  fnatching  a  coa« 
vidory  piece  of  his  own  orthography  from  the  bands  c?  the  a- 
ftoniihed  hiftorian ;  while  the  ftaid  and  folemn  gravity  of  the 
premier  affords  a  fine  contrail  to  the  light*fingere4  agility  of  his 
brother.  There  is  TK)(bhing  in  tbewhole  hiftory  iuUf  fopi^u^ 
refque  as  this  clofet  fcene  in  the  preface. 
*  Thf^ircumftainces  under  which  the  hiftorical  reviiewof  Ire* 
land  was  undertaken  and  executedi  are  fiich  as  palliate,  if  they 
<iinnot  excufe  a  number  of  inaccuracies,  and  a  general  urai)&  of 
ftyle,  preparation,  and  dignity,  which  would  otbcrwife  zShiA 
^cifire  evidence  of  Mr  Plowden's  incapacity  for  the  arduous 
^fk  of  an  hiiloriaiik  Were  the  authorto  undertake  (as  we  ear* 
,heftly  exhort  him  to  do)  a  new  and  abridged  edition  of  his  work, 
^e  fhould  humbly  hint  at  fome  improvements,  alotig  wkh  which 
and  its  prefent  merit  as  an  extenfive  cofnpilation,  it  migh^be- 
idome  a  popular  and  valuable  performance.  A  main  fault  that 
pervades  the  whole,  is  the  monotonous  cry  of  mifirere  iot  the 
poor  Irifh  \  and,  above  all,  for  the  unhappy  and  harmlefs  Ro- 
man CaihoHcs.  The  minuter  errors,,  which  run  like  veins 
through  fucceflive  pages  and  chapters,  are  but  diverging  brahches 
of  this  general  and  intolerable  blunder.  At  every  interval  of 
narration,  the  teridcrnefs  of  the  reader  is  afBided  with  thofe  ap* 
peals  to  his  heart  i  if  he  opens  Mr  PJowd^n  at  any  glvfn  xra,  he 
i^furetobcaflailed'wichthiS'ilrainof  lametltatiorf  ][  andifhe  (huts 
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the  book  wtdi  folLfJitk  in  its  contentgt  it  rnuft  be  with  a  flood  o( 
teaxi.  la  hiftorj,  at  in  the  r<aU  fcen^  of  manyucoloured  lifcf 
there  b  alwstya  room  for  a  variety  of  oioral  remarks  \  and  the  hif- 
torian  oag^t  unqueftionably  to  provide  himfelf  with  a  conGderw 
able  aflbrtment,  upon  the  fuppofitioh  thiit  the  reader  cannot  mo* 
ralize  for  himfelf.  But  here  we  have  no  remark  but  one^  and^ 
whether  true  or  falfe,  it  is  exhibited  without  relief  or  variety. 
Pitv  the  poor  Iri{h»  is  the  only  note  in  the  gamut  of  hi«  obfer* 
vations :  it  comes  in  like  the  meiaach9ly.  cry  of  a  wild  Cea-bird^ 
that  nuy.keep  us  in  low  fpirits  fpr  a  wbilet^  bub  muft  ultimatelj 
lull  us  aflecp.  Indeed,  the  late  hour  to  which  our  pen&ve  hi£- 
toriaa  will  necefTarily  detain,  his.  perufer,  will  make  it  neceflary 
to  take  fome  fuch  refrelhment,  before  ^e  can  get  tbrou^  vo* 
lames  of  fuch  a  ftze ;  and  the  reader  of  Mr  Plowden  will  ex- 
claimy  in  the  words  of  iEneas,  *  Quia  talia  fando  temperet  a  la* 
crymis  ?  at  |am  nox  bumida  coelo  defcendit  fuadentque  cadent^ 
fidera  fomnunu  • 

*  ^  * 

Another  flight  obje^ion  to  the  prefeut  date  of  Mr  Plowden*s 
performance,  is  the  quantity  of  fpecial  pleading  which  it  con* 
laiusi  a  lauh  into  which,  men  pf  the  law.  are  peculiarly  prone 
to  fall  \  but  in  which  the  genuine  hillortan  feldom  ipdulges,  ex* 
cepr  in  a  foot-note  or  appqndix.  I^  is  with  perfeift  deference  to 
Mr  Plowden's  general  abilities  as  an  author,  that  we  ofier  thofe 
remarks  \  and  with  full  afTurance,.  that  his  readers  will  ftill  re* 
fpe£l  in  him  (after  all  dedwQion)  that  honed  zeal  which  has 
prompted  him  to  plead  the  caufe  of  his  injured  fellow  believerst 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  the  independent  fpirit 
with  which  he  has  ftood  forward  in  the  caufe  of  juftice  and  hu- 
manity. A  better  age,  we  truft,  is  near  at  hand,  for  the  inte- 
ted  of  that  clafs  of  fociety  whofe  caufe  he  has  taken  up.  But 
it  b  not  our  baCnefs  to  plead  in  tbqr  behalf. 

The  Hiftorical  Review  of  Ireland  was  undertaken  (as  we  learn 
from  the  author's  poflliminious  preface)  under  the  aufpices  of 
Mr  AddingtoA — *  Nil  defperandum  Tcucro  ducc.'  The  author 
had  been  able,  from  his  knowledge  of  Irifli  affairs,  as  early  as 
179I,  to  predi£l  to  the  then  minider,  the  confequences  that 
would  refult  from  refuiing  anylonf^r  to  accede  to  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics  ;  and,  as  the  oppofers  of  IriOi  emancipation,  and 
the  recallers  of  Lord  FitzwiUiam,  are  now  generally  allowed  to 
have  had  their  (hare  in  the  merit  of  certain  confequences  that 
followed  clofe  upon  the  heels  of  that  refufal,  it  is  but  fair  to 
give  Mr  Plowden  credit  for  fiagacity  in  this  prediflioo.  Lord 
Fttzwilliam  did  undoubtedly  pay  the  fame  compliment  to  our 
cabinet  meafures,  in  foretelling  a  civil  war  in  Ireland  to  be  the 
fcrtain  refult  of  difappointing.  three  millions  of  fubjeQs  in  a 

promife 
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nd  dider  of 'tibcl^  CDtertaiaincoti ;  from  whence  wc  -axj  coUcA  the 
earlidl  trmeci  of  henUry  tbat  occur  in  hiftoiji  nd  deduce  that  partiality 
lor  ftqiily  diftioAioM,  which  to  thi*  day  fomi  ■  (Iriking  p«Tt  of  the 
2ftfli  DUUMd  chanAcriftic.     In  order  to  prtferve  order  vid  rt^larity 
in  the  grot  Dumber  ud  wietj  of  the  mciabcra  who  met  together  oh 
thcfc  occafionf,  when  the  baixjuet  wai  rcadj  to  be  ferved  up,  the  fkield> 
hcaren  of  the   priocei   and   other  mcmbere  of  the  convcotioa  delivered 
in  their  Ihieldi  *nd  targets,  which  were  readily  diftinguilhed  by  the 
coate  df  arms  emblazoaed  upon  them ;  thefe  were  arranged  by  the 
grand   marfiial   and   principal   herald,  and   hung  upon  the  walla  oa  the 
right  fide  of  the  tablet ;  and  upon  entering  the  apartments  each  mem- 
\xi  took  hit  feat  under  his  refpedive  fhield  or  target  without  the  flight- 
eft  difturbance.     The  iirft  fix  days  were  not  fpent  in  diforderlr  revelling 
and  eicefs,  but  psnimlatty  devoted  to  the  examination  and  fettlcfnent 
cf  the  hijlnrical  antiquitiet  and  annals  of  the  kingdoni  :  they  were  pub- 
Bdy  rehearficd  and  pri»atcly  inrpcSed  by  a  feleft  committee  of  the  moft 
learned  mcmbera.     When  they  had  pancd  the  approbation  of  (he  affcm- 
Uy,  they  were  tnufcrihed   into   the   authentic   chronicle  of  the  nation, 
which  wai  called  the  Kgifter  or  pfaber  of  Tarmi.     Thil  fingnlar  cau- 
tion, to  prereiTt  the  introdudion  of  any  fatfity  or  mifreprefeotatton  in- 
to their  national  hfflory,  woold  have  fumilbed  pofterity  with  the  moft 
mttbentic  and  iniereftjog  relation!  of  ihit  ancient  and  extraordinary 
kingdom,  had  not  the  Danes,  in  their  frequent  rangei  and  invajkma 
of  Ireland,  during  the  9th  and  1 0th  ccnturict,  burnt  all  the  hooki  and 
mmmmentB  of  antiquity  that  fell  in  their  way.     Wc  have  ftill  more  to 
bnent  the  Ihimeful  and  fatal  policy  of  our  anceflon,  who,  from  the 
firJl  inrafion  of  Henry  Plantageoet  doivn  to  the  reign  of  Jamei  the  Flrft, 
took  all  pofliblc   means  of  art   and   force   to  dcAroy  whatercr  writinga 
had  by  chance  or  care  been   preferved  from  the  deftruAive  hands  of  the 
Dane*.     They  iniaglned,  that  the  perufal  of  fuch  works  kept  alive  the 
Tpirit  of  the  natives,  arid  kindled  them  to  rebellion,  by  reminding  thein 
dency,  and  prowcfa  of  their  anceftors.     The  pub- 
lijeA  has  been  long  chauged  ;  two  centuries  base 
n  Davie)  faid,  that,  "  had  this  people  been  grant- 
Enghlh   tawi,  it  would   goc   infinitely  farther  to- 
obedience,  than   the  dcltruaion   of  all  the  books 
;d  in  this  kingdom,  "     We  hate  happily  lived  to 
of  the  two  countries,  which  will,  it  is  truftcd,  by 
if  the  Britilh  cunflitution,  go  furihir  in  three 
ruAion  of  national  prejudice  and  difafFcAion,  than 

_ J  of  lawB  did  in  three  ccntiiitw.  '  * 

The  fplendid  efforts  of  the  Irifh  literati  under  Olbm-Fodlah, 

are  only  genetally  noticed  bj  Mr  Plowdcn.    Thai  fo  few  of 

'  their 

•  ■  In  the  middle  of  the  lall  century,  B:(hop  Berkeley  obrervcd*, 
"  though  it  is  the  true  intrreft  of  botbjiations  tp  become  one  peoplci 
yel  neither  fcem  apprized  of  this  tiuth. ''     Watn.  Hift.  p..  30,     • 
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their  cflaySi  hiftorie<,  and  learned  eiFufions  have  c6me  down  to 
the  prefent  generattoni  is  accounted  for  by  the  wicked  irrupt 
tions  of  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cent\iries.  In  this 
apol^T  for  fuch  abundant  fcantinefs  of  abori^inAl  Irifli  litera- 
ture, xhtrc  is  fomething  that  (leongly  reminds  us  of  the  Irifli 
advertifement :  *  Loft  on  Saturday  laft,  but  the  loTer  does  not 
know  where,  an  empty  fack,  with  a  cheefe  in  it.  On  the  fack, 
the  letters  P*  G.  are  marked  ;  but  fo  completely  worir  out,  a9 
not  to  be  legible.  * 

The  Irifli  undoubtedly  had  abundance  of  literature  in  their 
early  ages.    But  the  Danes  came  among  them  ;  and  as  the  Danes 
were  great  deftroyers*  ergo  they  deftroyed  a  number  of  Irilh 
MSS.y  of  which  a  veftig^  does  not  now  remain^     How  periOi- 
able  is  human  gtory,  even  literary  glory,  which  plumes  itfelf  on 
the  immortality  of  mental  exiftence  !     A  thoufand  years  hence, 
perhaps,    the   luminaries  of  the   prefent  age  will   be  as  little 
Known  to  pofterity,  as  the  wits  and  philofophers  of  the  pfalter 
of  Tarah  ar(  to  us  j  and  truly,  if  the  document  of  their  eitft- 
ence  be  as  ambiguous,  we  need  not  blame  our  defcendants  for 
incredulity.    With  regard  to  the  Danes,  however,  who  were  fo 
mifchievou^  as  to  bum  all  the  libraries  of  the  old  Iri(h  f9avans, 
it  appears  that  many  writings  in  their  northern  penman  (hip  have 
been  found  ih  Ireland ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fuch 
writings  are  the  offspring  of  Iriih  genius,  though  written  in  a 
foreign  alphabet,  it  appears  that  thofe  evil-minded  invaders  ei-^' 
ther  were  the  writing-mafters  of  the  IriOi,  or  took  notorial  co- 
pies of  fome  of  their  MSS.  before  they  committed  them  to  thcr 
flames*    In  addition  fo  Colonel  Valiancy's  difcovery  of  the  old 
Iri(h  Hnes  in  the  Pcenulus  of  Plautos,  Mr  Plowden  adduces  as 
proof  of  the  Carthaginian  origin  of  the  Irifh,  the  fimiUrity  of 
certain  pieces  of  armour  dug  up  at  Cannae,  to  thofe  which  are 
found  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland.     If  it  were  even  poffible  to  prove' 
that  thofe  pieces  of  armour  are  not  Roman  (and  as  the  Romans 
ftll  at  Cannae  in  pretty  confideralffe  numbers,  fuch  a  fuppoGtion 
is  not  to  be  excluded),  ftill  we  think  it  a  mean  compromife,  in 
Irilh  antiquarians,  to  derive  their  origin  from  the  Carthaginians. 
Why  not  derive  the  Carthaginians  from  the  Irifli  ? — the  one  diffi- 
culty is  not  a  whit  greater  than  the  other. 

The  Englifli  hiftory  of  Ireland  opens  with  Pope  Adrian's  fa« 
mous  bull }  an  article,  by  the  way,  which  feems  to  have  thriven 
and  increaCed  prodigioulU  in  this  fertile  foil.  In  this  bull  his 
Holinefs  has  the  kindneU  to  make  over  all  Ireland  in  a  prefent 
to  hb  dear  Con  in  Chrift,  Henry  the  II.  of  Ireland ;  and  farther, 
he  enjoins  his  dear  fon  Henry'  to  go  over  to  Ireland,  and  root* 
out  the  foul  wickednefe  of  the*  Irtw,  not  forgetting  to  exa£b  Bei 

ter*s 
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1^  IndiCcnminRicly  to  the  account  of  that  fynx.  ii 
ntti^*^  ch«rchi  the  varioiu  lliuggles,  rcvolutiont,  and  convi^ 
fion*  that  afterwards  happened  in  the  fUte,  an  error  prcg^oaxia 
wllh  liuiilciilabk  mifchRf. '  If  it  be  an  e«o«,  lumcver,  no.  «- 
lerib*  tboft  cwwulGonfl  in  the  ftate  of  Irclaad  to  JoliBian  mm 
loiKt  it  certainly  would  be  an  cqtul  cnor  H>  exclwk  m  aJeow 
Mth«.  But  althoufh  it  wae  the  mutual  hatred  of  die  national 
and  die  f«vnge  fpiut  of  the  Irifli  ohicftaiu,  akcnM^  fiibmis— 
tint  and  TCvuktingt  u  they  wcee  (ubduol  or  promfad  anew  by  tkiB 
ncC  wiUuQ  the  JPale  (;»  buc  wha  aie  defciibcd  ai  ifft  bjitrmi  Ay*^ 
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Jbrdirer),  dial  ht^  afive  eternal  hoftiHty  ;  yet,  if  feUiiiiieft  ^tiut 
pnde  infixed  reciprocal  wounds  upon  the  Irifli,  it  was  Teli0ieii» 
aimiiofitf  that  maik  tfaoib  wouada  rankle  and  grow  incural^  >*^ 
¥  die  AMmer  caufes  gave  vigour  to  the  bow,  the  latter  innparticd 
ICB9III  to  the  flxtft.  The  pecidiaF  cSc&s  of  the  Tcvokuion,  iiK 
deed,  appear  to  have  beea  to  give  a  general,  inftead  of  a  defulcor^F' 
afpcft,  to  the  pvil  commotions  of  Ireland.  It  converted  their 
lioftiliuesy  from  the  Sends  and  inroads  of  facnilirs,  carried  •»  a^atnft 
the  diftri^  of  each  other,,  into  bioad  and  extenfive  war.  It  was 
the  ymi  of  a.  Catholic  colony  againft  its  Proteftant  govern^ 
»  as^  excepting  a  few  adherents  of  the  Englifli  rovemnteiM^ 
the  whole  iflaad  fetfmcd  to  be  armed  in  defence  of  mc  faidt  cS 
StPatrict 

The  difcontcflfs  of  civil  war  were  aggravated  d«ring  the-TCjgnr 
of  EKzaketh,  by  a  fievere  fyftem  (rf  reh'gioits  intolerance*  Natit- 
rtl  as  ft  might  be  fior  a  Proteftant  govemnKnt  to  hate  that  reii-> 
puif  which  had  To  latelT  thtcatemed  detolsition  to  the  whole  Pro* 
stim  woidd,  ¥et  the  iufibrings  of  Ireland  during  Elisabeth  anr 
nst  to  be  cacufed  upon  anv  pvimple  of  juftiec  or  neceffity^  Hcyw 
bt  die  mifdemeanoufs  of  ner  deputy  Lord  Firzwiltiam  ought  to  be 
iaiputed  t»  his  royal  miftrcfty  mav  indeed  be  qocftioned  ^  oui  that 
linaheth  knew  wcU^  from  perional  cotrefpondence  with  official^ 
pcrfbnt  iaifriaad^the  fiid  ftateof  her  native  fobje&s,  is  cftatdiihcd 
by  reeocds  of  iht  deapeik  natvre:  fci  a  M8.  letter,  which  is  ftitt 
jKkvnd  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  from  an  ofUer  of  the  name* 
of  La  i»  Qmcxi  Bliaabcth,  an  open  defciiption  is  given,  of  whidi 
ite  eannot  doubt  she  acttbemicity ;  butoif  fud)  cruelties,  as  we 
ikNdd  have  rather  expeded  lo  find  in  the  kUlory  of  a  Turkifliv 
dtta  of  an  EngliAi  pfovinee*  We  refer  the  vesder,  who  mfiies  tO' 
fardits  paper,  to  No.  XL  of  Mr  Plowden's  appendix. 
•Ibe  bitcer  fniiis  of  oppseflion  amieared  y€tj  fooa  and  diftinCUj* 
iatbe  faUcqnent  hiftory  of  frehwd.  Hebelhon  prodnced  confix* 
gscmmu  Piofcriptiott  and  povevtj^  drove  the  k>fer  of  his  houfir  and 
cftaie  into  4e£pm  and  inmrreAion ;  and  the  execution  of  the  re-» 
W  only  rooeed  deeper  ia>die  hearts  of  the  fpedttors  a  defire  s» 
aMBge  tbeiv  ^pmpathtes  and  tbeir  wrongs,  h  is  to  thefe  adiog 
md  leading  caoles,  to  Ac  oberUhed  and  foftered  fpiHt  of  indigo 
Bstion,  increafing  and  propagating  its  ftrength  from  one  genera^ 
tiso  to  another  titt  fed  by  every  focUng  of  national  and  perfooal 
pride,  if  gsew  so  be  the  nmm  pafiion,  mi  as  it  were  the  rdigioa 
sf  a  brittsous  man,  that  we  are  to  hob  for  the  terrible  event,, 
iMA,  acnodiftantjperiod,  laid  the  ifland  ddUate  vrith  blood. 
The  seign  of  the  fivft  Charles  pr^fems  a  ftill  ftroagcf  proof 
~^Bft  Mr  PlswdiinV  infiouation,  duu  religions  ditferenoes  were 
the  chief  faoiCss  of  (ho  ftoubtcs  of  Ireland  after  the  perioA; 

of 
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of  thrRtfbrmation.  Aecbrdtn^  to  Mr  Plowden*s  account  of 
this  reigfii  the  fole  fprlng:  of  dircoid  wasy  the  doable  conda£l  of 
Charles,  and  the  bigotry  of  Ormond's  hatred  againft  the  Catho- 
lics. It  would  be  lit  lie  to  the  purpofe,  upon  this  queilion,  to 
exculpate  Charles  from  the  crime  (to  call  it  by  its  worlL  name) 
of  giving  a  double  commiflion  to  Ormond  and  Glamorgan  ;  but, 
at  all  eventS}  whatever  were  the  feults  of  Charles,  his  Lord- 
Lieutenant  is  impeached  by  no  fa^s»  and  only  by  the  fufpicions  of 
his  Catholic  enemies.  He  had  (we  may  concede  to  Mr  Piowdei\) 
no  very  cordial  affe£iion  for  the  Irifh  Catholics ;  but  it  was  not 
the  hatred  of  an  oppreflbr,  but  of  one  who  feverely  fmarted 
under  their  perjury  and  their  breach  of  treaties.  He  was  fent  to 
fubdue  them  as  traitors,  after  the  horrible  maflacre  of  1641  ) 
and,  when  he  had  laid  them  at  his  feet,  he  wiChed  to  gn^ot  them 
generous  terms  1  for,  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  religious 
Fury  of  the  times,  the  terms  which  he  offered  them  were  ex- 
tremely liberal.  He  wiflied  to  make  a  league  with  tbem«  and  to 
bring  in  their  whole  (Irength  and  enthufiafm  to  the  aid  of  the 
royal  caufe.  But  Ormond's  plans,  and  the  peace  of  Irelandf 
were  facrificed  to  the  influence  of  the  Iri(h  priefts>  prindptily  to- 
the  intrigues  of  Mr  Dominic  Fanning,  and  the  fulminations 
of  the  Pope's  Nuncio.  Mr  Dominic  afterwards  exhibited  upon 
that  inftrument  of  deftru6bon,  to  which  all  wicked  ptiefts  ihoold 
be  exalted*  Unfortunately,  the  Pope's  Nuncio  was  not  brought 
to  the  fame  exaltatioa.  But,  is  it  poffible  to  blame  Ormond 
for  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  1645,  even  althooehwe  could 
excufe  the  Catholic  confederates  for  breach  of  fatui,  on  their 
plea  of  Glamorgan's  cooimiffion?  Or,  is  there  a  Oiadow 
of  proof,  as  Mr  Plowden  aflerts,  that  Ormond  connived  at  the 
treachery  of  his  Sovereign  ?  As  to  the  private  chaca&er  of  Or- 
mond, it  is  given  much  more  amiably,  and  in  much  truer  coloursy 
in  the  words  of  the  venerable  Clarendon,  than  in  the  work  be- 
fore us.  For  an  anfwer  to  th^t  unfounded  charge  of  corruption 
on  the  Marquis's  character,  in  the  a6fair  of  funrendeiing  Dublin, 
which  was  originally  raifed  againft  him  by  his  contemporarf 
enemies,  and  has  been  Cnce  taken  up  by  Mr  Plowden,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  Clarendon's  Hiilorical  Review  of  Ireland,  at 
p.  71^  &  72. 

Over  the  fucceeding  reign,  under  which  Clarendon  filled  die 
place  of  Ormond  as  the  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Catholic  commander  Lord  Tvrconnel  «ame  ^over  to  England 
to  perfuade  his  Sovereign  to  break  through  the  z€t  of  (ettle* 
ment,  for  the  purpofe  of  putting  the  power  and  patronage 
of  Ireland  into  the  hands  of  his  fe)loWrbelievers»  Mr.  Plow- 
df  n  pafles  in  a  brief  and .  epigrammatic  manner.    At .  certaiii 

ftages 
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(ligcs  of  hia  pilgtimage  through  a  1oi»k  hifiorf,  the  writer  ts 
oTtcQ  impelled  to  drive  rapidly  on,  or.  invited  to  delay  aod  ejt- 
puiate,  according  as  the  fccnes  which  lye  before  him  promife 
cheer  and  emertaiumcnt  to  his  civil  and  religious  opinions..  la 
tbc  glorious  Revolution  of  Eogland,  there  is  nothing  hofpitable 
to  the  wifhes  of  a  Catholic,  and  nothing,  ipdced,  exhilarating 
to  the  feelings  of  an  Irifli  hiltorian  who  views  that  event  ia  its 
im[^ediatc  relation  to  Ireland  alone-  The  words  of  Mr  Burke 
are  introduced  by  Mr  Plowden  on  this  occalion  ;  *  and  no  woid>> 
ceriiinly,  can  have  more  weight  and  authority  than  thofe  of  that 
^eac  man,  who  felt  fo  deeply,  underflood  fo  thoroughly,  and 
pleaded  fo  powerfully]  the  intrref^s  of  Ireland.  When  he  came 
forth  in  the  proud  maturity  of  his  powers,  '  like  a  giant  to  run  ■ 
bis  race, '  hie  efFortb  and  his  eloquence  in  behalf  of  Irilh  com- 
merce and  emancipation,  were  fuch  as  Ihould  confecrate  his  mc-~ 
.motyasa  patriot,  and  endear  ic  to  his  native  country.  If  he 
lived  to  be  the  prophet  and  apoflle  of  a  faith  lefs  congenial  » 
liberty,  let  it  be  remembered  wIi.tC  extraordinary  circumftancef 
of  the  moral  world  produced  that  obliquity  of  his  genius  from 
Us  once  more  liberal  inclination.  If  he  erred,  it  was  the  wan- ' 
deringof  a  mind  dazzled  wiih  its  own  fplendours,  and  which 
feemed,  durd  we  ufe  the  Cmilitude,  like  the  throne  of  Milton's 
heaven^  '  dori  viitb  txcrffive  bright. ' 
?ou  T.  NO.  p.  L  The 

•  '  By  the  total  reduftioo  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  in    1691,  the 
niin  of  the  native  Itiflt,  and,  in  a  great  meafure  too,  c 
of  the  Eoelifli,  was  completely  accompli Ihed.     The  i 
fettled  with  as  folid  a  llabih'ty  as  any  thing  in   human 
for.     All  the  penal  la*i  of  tliat  ujiparaUeled  code   of  1 
were  made  after  the  lalt  event,  wen^  nianifelUy  the  ef 
hured  and  fcora  tovrard*  a  conquered  people,   whom 
lighted  to  trample,  and  were  not  at  all  afraid  to  pnjvo! 
WH  the  dSt&t  of  their  fean,  but  of  their  fecurity,     T 
on  this  fyftem  looked  to  the  irrtfiflibU  furce  of  Great  '. 
fuppoit  in  tlieir  a&s  of  power.     They  ivere  quite  certain  that   no  com- 
tnnUof  the  tative;  would  be  heard  on  this  fide  of  the  water  with  any 
rtber  Wtiments  than  thole  of  contempt  and  .indignation.     Their  fries 
ooly  ferved  to  augment  their  tortuie.     Macif  nes  which  could  anfwer 
tltnr.pumfea  .fo   wdl,  mult  be  of  an  excellent   contrivance.      Indeedt' 
U  that  time,  ia  England,  the   double   name.  of.  the   complainaDtl^  Irift/ 
nd  Papiftt,  (it  woidd  be  hard  to  fay  fiagly  which  was  the  moft  odwus}, 
ftot  up  the  heart*  of  every  one  agaiull  iliem.     Whilft  that  temper  pr^- 
nilei^  in  all  its  force,  to  a  time  within  oui  memory,  every  mcafurc  wa* 
fka&ag  and  popular,  juA  in  proportion  as  it  tended  lo  hacafs  and  riiia' 
4M  en  peqpV  who  were  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  God  and  man.  an^ 
priced  ai  a  race  of  bigoted  favaget  who  weie  a  difgnce  to  human  tiatW<: 
ttfdf. '    SwrJu'i  LttttT  te  Sir  Htr,  Lorg.  p.  4^. 


I<^  >ltMr<tenV  Hijhry  ^ttdana.  f)eU 

The  Brittfh  RerohHioti  brought  to  Irdand  a  conqaeior  off 
miTd  and  tokrtnt  principles,  but  whofe  better  intentions  onfor* 
tiinately  yielded  to  the  ajiticatbolic  zeal  of  his  £ngli&  Parlia* 
n^enti  who  feemed  to  think  there  was  no  other  way  of  makifi|; 
faithful  fubjeds  of  the  Irifh  Catholics^  than  by  yoking  them  with 
penal  (latutes  and  a  fyllcm  of  rigour. 

'  However  rUrtous  in  the  caufc  of  civil  freedom  C&ys  our  author)  were 
tile  eiiertioRSof  our  anccfton  at  the  Revolution,  yet  tne  unbiased  mind  mnft 
neoeiarily  doubt  the  purity  of  their  patriotifm,  when  it  contemplates  the 
£ngli{k  IVrliatnent  and  Government  oppofmg  that  very  liberty  in   Ire* 
land  .which  they  fo  zealou0y  fupported  in  England.     The  fennentatioa 
between  Eugland  and  Ireland  became  alarming*     It  was  no  longer  » 
coQteft  between  a  conc^ueror  and  an  opprefled  people,,  reclatming  their 
natural,  civil,  or  rehgious  rights.     The  bulk  ot  the  nation  was  fo  dif- 
pirited  and  reduced  under  their  fufferings,  that  their  feeble  moans  were 
fcarcely  he^rd  on  their  own  fhores,  much  lefs  acrofs  St  George's  Chan* 
nel :  they  exifted  only  as  the  paflive  objeAs  of  perfeciition*    The  con- 
flii6l  was  with  that  very  Proteilant  afcendancy  in   Ireland,  which  it  had 
been  the  primanr  policy  of  tlie  Englifh  cabinet  for 'the  lail  century  to 
eilabnih,  and  which  now  only  had  been  elfediually  accompfiihed.     It 
was  impoflibre  that  civil  liberty  fhouM  make  the  progrel^  ft  did  in  Engw 
land,  and  that  Ireland  (hould  be  more  tlian  inienftble  of  its  bleffingsu 
T\i^  Irifh  legiflature  was  called  upon  to  furrender  and  renounce  thoie 
very  rights  which  the  Englifh  parliament  had  fo  glorioufly  afiertec^     Mr 
MoIyneux9  one  of  the  members  fer  the  univerflty  .of  Dubiio,^  a  vety 
popular  cHanifter,  was  the  moft  forward  inthe  cauie  of  Irifh  patriosifin. 
In  1698,  he  publiihed  his  famous  book,  intituled*  **  The  Cift  %f  Ire^ 
land^s  he'tn^  hound  hy  JSs  of  Parliament  m  Et^and^^ed^ "  which  great-  " 
ly  mcreafed  his  reputation,  influence,  and  popularity,,  within  and  with* 
out  the  parKament  of  Ireland.^ 

^  This  book  was  written  in  a  drain  of  independent  difeuSon  and  fpi^ 
rited  aflertion,  to  which  Ireland  had  hitherto  been  a  flFanger.  The  au- 
thor confidered  how  Ireland  origrinally  became  anneaed  to  the  enowa  of 
England  ;  how  far  this  connexion  was  founded  in  conqueft  ;  whaa  wei« 
the  true  and  lawful  rights  of  the  conquerors  over  the  conquered  ;  and 
whether  thofe  rights,  whatever  they  might  be,  extended  to  pofterity  in- 
definitely ;  and,  finally,  what  conceffions  had  been  made  to  IveUnd^ 
and  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  learned  who  had  handled  the  Aibye^ 
He  dofed  with  fbong  inferences  in  fupport  of  a  perfeft  and  rsciprucal'- 
independence  of  each  kingdom  upon  the  other.  As,  by  the  Mk  aft 
which  the  Irifli  legiHature  paffed  under  WHfiam  and  Mary,  thejr  had  e- 
fpe^ially  recognized,  that  «*  die  kinjgdom  of  Ireland  was  annexed  and 
united  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Enguind,  and  by  the  hnwa  aad  fatutea. 
of  this  kingdom  (Irdand),  was  declared  to  be  juftly  and  lighlfiAf 
depending  upon  and  belonging,  and  for  eiver  unhad  t#  the  iine^**  it 
was  d^riy  impofiible  to  reconcfle  the  theory  9S  perfieft  inifpiiadmusi 
]^pxa^ce»    The  veiy  caigepcies  of  htgnap  poliey  miwed»  lha% 


^sfigrtfiitn^  of  tnih  ?i^ibenW9|>^  •nvl  legiBatioi^,  cpmoond  an  3iqeadancy> 
^gainft  wbicji  the  ooiy  iettne^xlay  in  wn  ixx:oq>oi;3te  iwioo.  With  irat 
loof  tbeq,  did  the  late  l4>f]d  C\fue  afiiire  the  l^oufe  of  Peers  pn  the 
lotb  of  Fjefan]|anr  iSpo,  <<  that  our  anceftor;  faw  the  feeds  of  difunion 
in  the  conaexioo  which  at  thift  time  fubfi^d  between  Ireland  and  Eng* 

'  The  Engliih  Houfe  of  CoihmonB  took  up  the  gauntlet  with  a  high 
hand.    A  tomihittee  was  appointed  to  examine  Mr  Molyneux's  boc^. 
and  to  repoH  fiidi  pailjlges  as  they  fliopld  find  denying  the  authority  cf 
the  p4i^ian^n]t  of  England,  and  aJTo  lyhat  proceedings  had  taken  place 
b  Irei^d,  that  might  occafion  the  faid  pamphlet.     On  the  22d  of 
Jime  16981  the  committee  iepoitod  the  obnoxious  ^flagm*  and  ftated^ 
that  on  inatnry  i^to  the  prboeedhigs  In  Ireland  which  might  occafion 
ihe  pamphlet,  tbey  found  in  a  biU  traaDoitted  imdcr  the  gjeat  feal  of 
Irelaiid,  during  the  late  parliaineii^  tiiere,  intituled,  <<  A  B31  for  the 
hettcr  SeeuHtj  of  her  Majefty'a  Perfon  and  Cotenment, ''  that  the 
Hidt  of  la  aft  pa^  in  Enj^aad  for  abrogatiog  the  <9ath  of  fuprema* 
^  in  Iiekad,  sni  ^pponttng  other  oaths,  waf  re^na^bd  with  fome 
ikmtio«l4  and  that,  m  fhe  £Mne  bill,  the  crown  of  IreUmd  was  ftyled 
^  imperial  crown  pi  {reVunL     Upon  this  rejport,  the  houle  refolved, 
^mm€  (omtr^dkfftu^  <*  that  tl^  book  puUiihed  br  Mr  Molyoeux  was  of 
^hqgefoua  UndeocV  to  ^  crown  and  people  of  £ngland^  by  denying  the 
authority  of  the  King  and  Parliament  of  England  to  biud  the  kingdoni 
and  people  vS  trelaod,  and  the  fubordination  and  dependance  that  Ireland 
had  and  otls^lit  to  failve  upon  England*  as  being  united  and  annexed  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  jEnglandi "     They  refolved  alfo^  <<  that  the  hiXL 
Wdir  tnUiimilted  from  Inland,  whe^y  an  ad  of  pariiament  made  in 
^giand  ekp^sly  to  hind  Ireland  is  pretended  to  be  re<«pa£^ed»  had 
given  occaflon  and  encouragement  to  fotrmin^  and  publHhine  the  dan- 
gemuft  ppfitiona  contained  In  ^e  find  boot^  ^    The  houfe,  m  a  body» 
P>dented  an  mddreft  to  the  Kii^  eidarging,  in  terms  of  great  indig- 
nation,  on  the  book  and  itt  permcious  aflertions,  and  on  the  daageroua 
tendency  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Irifh  parliament,  befeechiiig  hia 
Majelhr  to  esert  lus  royal  pnidenod  to  prevent  their  bejing  drawn  into 
^aan^Je,  bad  to  talae  all  neceflary  care  that  the  hwa  which  dice^ed  and 
,  ^tfcamed  the  parliament  of  Irdand  in  their  a6tings,  flioold  not  be  evad** 
^  I  <aad  ooaduding  with  an  aflbrance  of  tbesr  ready  qonciirrence  and 
>£ibnoef  in  a  paduvnentary  way,  to  prederte  and  mainl^  the  depend-* 
aooe  wok  fubordination  of  Ireland  to  the  imperial  crown  of  England* 
The  Kioff  anfwtred,  **  thajt  he  would  take  care  that  what  jnras  com« 
l^ttaed  of  0H>uld  be  prevented  and  nedveffed  as  the  Commons  defired.  ** 
Thus  were  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries  at  ifluc  *    ^VoL  I. 
^  aoa^-^oj.  ^ 

Tbc  &TV[k  confolidation  aod  fway  of  ;tbe  )£ngli(h  party  in  Ire- 
land, if  dated  by  Mr  Plowden  from  the  commencement  of  ih^ 
>**gn  we-bave  joft  mentioned^  From  this  timci  che  Churchoien 
*  L  2  and 


t54  Ino^Atn^s  Hijo^oftrilani.  OGt:^ 


and  Prdbytcrians  drc^  more  nearly  tnd  cordially  to,  each  other, 
againft  thofc  whom  they  ftylcd  their  common  enemies^  /.  e,  the 
Catholicd.  And  yet,  iHibcral  as  thdr  Troteftant  conquerors 
might  have  been,  and  .dreadful  as  that  impcrium  in  imperio^  the 
govcrnVtent  of  Dublin  caflle,  certainly  wa^,  we.  may  fee  through 
the  darkeft  defcriptionsof  Mr  Plowden,  that  the  Iriflf  began,  im- 
medi^itely  after,  the  ^evolutioo,  to  catch  and  embrace  the  enlight- 
ened principlcs-of  the  friler  Kingdom,  and  to  cherifh  a  love  of  li- 
berty and  of  letters  akia  to  the  eivilizatron  of  England.  By  that 
Gordian. entanglement  of  good  and  evil  M^iich  is  lofible  in  all  hup»! 
man  events,  the  domina^taon  of  England  over  Ireland  has  intro- 
duced, at  particular  ^periods,  more,  than  the  common  defolations 
of  conqueil  and  oppreflion  j  but  if  we  look  to  the  progrefspf  Irifh 
civilization,  numerical  increafe,  Jnduftry,  and  the  interminable 
viftas  of  improvement  which  arc  open  to  her  future  davs^  he  muft 
be  a  bold  calculator  of  poflibilities  who  will  aflert,  tnat  heland 
would  have  rifen  to  a  betterftate  than  her  pre{ent,  under  any  na- 
tive and  feparate  government.  It  is  but  two  hundred  years  fince 
our  good  King  James  the  Firft  vras  obliged  to  fdrce  his  Irifh  fub- 
je£ts  to  hamels  their  horfes  at  the  plough ;  andfo  obftinately  ^rtcto 
the  accompliflied  defcendants  of  Milefius  'attached  to  the  irftcm 
of  their  own  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  it  required  very  levcre 
penalties  to  keep  them  from  tying  the  plough  to  the  horfe's  taD. 
And,  much  as  we  may  cenfure  the  fabfequent  oppreflibns  of  the 
Catholics,  when  penalties^  were  become  as.  unneceflary  as  they 
were  impolitic  and  unjuft,  yet,  fo  dreadful  muft  have  been  the 
rcverfed  pi£lurc  of  events,  ^ad  James  the:  Second  triumphed  over 
his  Proteftant  opponents  in  Ireland,  and  fecured,  bj  Catholic 
loyalty,  the  independence  of  his  Irifb  kingdom^,  that  no  friend  to 
human  nature  can  lament  his  defeat.  Wc  do  not  accufe  our  au« 
thor  of  doing  fo  :  but  we  are  aftoniihed  at  his  unqualified  ailer- 
tibn,  that  James,  after  playing  tlie  tyrant  and  the  coward  In  £ng* 
land  \  after  abjuring,,  as  well  as  breaking  the  firitift .  ConiUtutioi^ 
was  ftlll  dijurt  and  dtfoRo.  King  of  Ireland.  He  was  not  Kinj^ 
of  one  inch  of  Britifh  dominion,  after  breaking  his  coronation 
oath.  He  had  not  two  coronation  oaths,  one  for  England  and  an- 
other for  Ireland  :  he  had  but'  one,  which  he  broke ;  and».  in  lb 
doing,  abjured  the  crown  of  both  kingdoms.  A  King  ^  Eng- 
land who  could  do  fo,  was  not  to  be  faifened'to  ercd  me  ftandard 
of  arbitrary  power  at  the  head  of  any  portiwi  of  his  fubjcQs  :  he 
was  to  be  rooted  out  of  Ireland,  if  he  fled  thfere  to  maintain  the 
divine  rights  of  tyrants  and  of  Popes,  as  much,  as  if  he  had  fled 
io  the  ifland  of  Jamaita  to  fight  for  the  divine  right  of  planters 
to  burn  and  devour  their  feDow-creatures.  ' ' 
Popei*y  continued  to  be  dreaded  in  England,  whhi  it  might 

have; 


have  been  fecurelv  hated  and  defpifed.  Under  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  that  prevailing  paflion  dilated  the  fevete  penal  la^s  a?- 
gainft  the  Catholics,  of  which  Mr  Flowden,  it  muft  be  owned 
with  juilice,  complains ;  hut  the  fScverities  of  our  fcMrefathers,  if 
(denied  an  apologf,  -.  ought  -to  be  traced  to  their  proper  caufe. 
Hie  memory  of  die  Iriih  n\aflacre }  the  memory  of-  the  French 
maflacre  of  Frotefiants ;  the  gun-powder ,  p|pt|  and  the  late  tyr 
ranniea  of  James,  made^people  of  the  refbrmed  perfuafion  natu- 
rally apprehcnfive  for  their  fafetyi  ihould  the  holy  mother  church 
er/er  ante  from  her  overthrow  to  be,  the  miitrefs  of  thefe  •  realms. 
It  was  impolEble  for  a  pious  Chriilian,  with  the  lanthorn  of  Guy 
Fawkee  in  his  imaginath)n,  or  frefh  from  perDfmg  the  bill  of  fare 
of  the  snquifition,  not  to  anticipate  the  carving  and  cooking  of 
human  flefli  that  was  likely  to  take  place,  if  the  old  lady  of  Ba- 
bylon (hould  once  more  fit  down  to  her  wonted  entertainments. 
At  this  day  of  advanced  improvement,  when  popery  has  learned 
humility  from  defeat,  and  CathoKcs  themfelvcs  have  grown  tole- 
rant, wc  miffht  not,  perhaps,  have  fed  the  mother  church  with  all 
Ac  dainty  rennements  of  her  ancient  pcrfecution  5  but  it  is  probable 
Ac  would  have  long  coRtimied  to  regale  herfelf  with  the  plain  roaft 
and  boil  of  Smithneld  and  St  Bartholomew.  Popery,  however, 
like  the  lion  with  his  nails  pared  and  his  teeth  drawn,  grows 
harmleis  in  a  ftate  of  fubje£iiou.  <  Babylon  was  now  fallen,  * 
affarcdly  to.xife  no  more  j  and  hence  the  injuftice  of  profcribinga 
religion,  when  its  bigotry  had  become  no  longer  a  proper  objecl  of 
apprehenflon.  Rt^Uation  is  *in\forthy  of  men,  when  clemency 
can  conquer  by  reconciling*  Who  can  hear  without  horror^ 
(as  b  related  by  cur  author,  and,  though  difputed,  not  difapprov- 
cd),  that,  as  late  as  1723,  an  adl  was  pafTed  by  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  for  catching  and  caftrating  aH  IrUh  prieils,  as  if  that  un- 
happy race  of  ai^mals  had  been  jcapable  of  perpetuating  their 
faith  and  their  fpecies  by  one  and  the  fame  means. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  progreis  and  decline  of  that  dread 
uid  dcteftation  of  popery  which  once  made  fa  great  a  figure  in 
our  hiftory.  *¥qt  a  century  after  the  Reformation,  it  feems  to 
have  eleorified  the  wh^W  Protettant  comravmiLy,  and  exerted 
its  influence  even  over  the  moft  eolightencil  i^aftefmen.  It  fell 
next,  by  the  laws  of  grav^tjon,  upon  ilie  lefs  exalted  Intel- 
ltQ&  of  aldermea  and  ):oVntry  iquifes,  wlio  AiCed  to  tou(l,  in  large 
bumpers,  the  downfal  of  th^  Popa  and  Pretend^i:,  By  a  farther 
declcnfion,  it  was  afterwards  found  to  fettle*  among  genuine*  me- 
thodiilsai^i  devout  old  women;  ,afid,  fo  late  as  tiie  Topiih  riots 
of  1730^  a  number  pf;  enlighten^  theologians,  the  failors  of 
Ldthapd  y^piogs  (allied;  out.  upon  the  refpedive  capitals  of 
^  two  kipgdonvb.  to  drive  herefy  from  lu  quartcrsj  with  cudr 


5\t\t  ifi  their  hands,  Laft  of  all,  afxmt  fhe  bcgifilitflg  ti  tht  ftt^ 
exit  eemufT)  Mr  Addtngton,  doing  gentle  tiolencie  to  Kis  <mn 
humble  ambiticAiy  turned  the  prime  n^inifter  otit  of  h)s  {Aa^tf  foe 
preTumtftg  to  emancipate  the  rapills  of  Ireland  \ 

Through  the  three  HanoV^rian  feigns  of  hi$  biftorfi  t|rhkh» 
in  point  of  volumei  form  bf  far  the  n^oft  confi<|^^te  part  of  the 
book^  our  author  purfues  tne  conteftt  oiF  t)|e  IrHb  qpf^tkmift$ 
with  the  minifterial  majority  in  Parliament,  with  a  Fertcnt  pattialW 
ty  to  lh«  fornter  fide.  Of  ^  ftate  of  ^e  Cathotioa  dtimig  the 
reign  of  Primatcf  Boultet's  in^uenoe^  he  gives  tfat  fottoifing  gtCr 
ture: 

<  Th«  C^tholici,  hrokeii  ^o^  by  oppfeffion,  fiearcely  olaimtd  the 
rightt  of  exiftence,  and  were  occaiionaDf  made  the  pai^  inl^nHQeols 
of  the  other  parties,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  their  feteral  tem^ 
porary  projects,  and  were  too  oitea  made  ol^ed«  ot  ne^  rig«ur  and 
perfecUtioii,  for  the  fo^  purpo^  of  wifchdcaWing  the  attenttpA  of  th^'f 
oppQneals  from  mealures  wkteh  the  pirticuhur  palsies  wi/hed  \p  c>^n7. 
Several  meafutfe»  of  the  Britiih  cabinet  with  itference  to  Irsl^nd^  im- 
mediately tended  to  cottrince  the  whole  of  the  In(h  Datioiv  that  the 
profperity,  welfaie»  and  felicity  of  that  Jun^dom,  had  but  little  fway 
in  determinins  their  condu6t  towards  it*  Henoe  the  ^-ovi  Fyty»  which 
fun  periifted  iti  their  old  principles,  to  refift  the  Whig  admuimratipn,  be- 
'ing  joined  by  thqfe  who  thre^  their  eyes  on  the  real  iUte  qf  tbeir  coon- 
tryi  and  exerted  their  efforts  to  advance  its  prpfpenty,  ihe  whole  of  the 
old  and  the  new  party  acquired  fand  perhaps  nut  undefefvfdly )  the 
common  appellation  of  Patriots.  This  Was  the  party  whi^h  Primate 
Boulter  always  affedted  to  term  the  dtfccfntented,  ami  not  unfinequently 
the  King's  enemies  ;  and  of  whofe  fuccefsftxl  pppofi^on  to  the  meafcres 
of  thofc  whom  his  Grace  terrped  the  Ktnft  fnnmnts^  and  cpnfr^tuntlj 
fritnds^  he  complained. ' 

The  loyalty  of  the  Irilh  Catholics  during  t^o  fuec^ffive  rebel- 
lions againft  the  family  of  Ham)Ter,  is  urged  by  Mr  Plowden  as 
a  proof  of  their  claims  to  tlje  indulgence  pf  a  Proteftant  govern- 
ment. t)uring  the  firft  days  of  the  latter  Sfoycreigh,  the  aflkirs 
pf  Ireland  are  drawn  in  tne  darkefl:  cplours.  Ine  memOfrabie 
fcarcity  of  the  years  1728  and  172^  wa^  aggravated  by  the  (lag- 
nation  pf  track  and  manufa^ures.  "Wretchednefs  riots  and  Emi- 
gration, formefl  the  chief  crents  in  the  hiftory  of  Ireland  dt^rmg 
thefe  and  many  fucceeding  years ;  but  ^^  latter  part  of  the  lieign 
prefcnts  a  fairer  fqene.  The  triiimph  of  a  native  Irifh  and  patri- 
otic oppofition  on  a  queftion  of  grea^  national  n^agtritq^^  bireaks 
in  like  the  day-fpring  of  Irifti  independence  on  the  «iicfdle  of  the 
laft  century.  An  honourable  teftimony  is  given  by  Mr  Plowden 
to  the  tolerating  difpofitions  of  George  the  Second  and  hia  oil- 
nifterWalpole;  and  here  the  reader  receives^  at  laft,  tiie  bleicd 
^ntellieeace,  that  hb  unhappy  friends  the  Cathofict  had  a  tehfpo- 
"'     ^        *    .   -       '         '  lary 
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tary  breiASng  from  ^eir  fuficrings.  It  was  not  otAj  under  tbe 
iiaicjoo  days  of  Lovd  Chefteriiela,  but  alfo  under  the  D<>rfet  and 
Devonfliire  adnuniftrationSf  that  a  milder  fyftem  was  begun  to  be 
obfetyed. 

•  Wc  are  now  arrived^  j[^^P  ^  Plowden)  *  at  that  period  of  the 
Iriih  hiftoiy  at  whkli  Mr  punce  obienred  the  £ngHfh  in  Ireland  began 
to  be  domiciliated^  and  to  recoiled^  that  they  had  a  country.  The 
£ngti(h  interefl  at  firft,  by  faint  and  almoft  infenfible  degi^es,  but  at 
length  openly  and  avowe(dy9  became  an  independent  Irifh  inteteft»  fuB 
at  independent  as  it  could  ever  hane  been  in  the  pedbns  of  the  native 
Irifk.  The  new  JUord  Lieutenant^  when  he  met  the  PaHiament  in 
1747^  complimented  them  on  his  Majefty'a  condnuatice  of  his  pateitial 
regard  to  a  dutiful  and  foyal  people,  and  recommended  a  continuance 
ot  the  fame  good  condu6^  and  vigflance  which^  under  God^  had  pre- 
sented the  communication  of  ib  d^Mige^mia  an  infe£bion  (t.  e.  the  Scot- 
ifli  rebeHion)  to  that  kingdom. ' 

From  the  above  period  throi^^h  the  reft  of  George  the  Second^s, 
and  a  great  part  of  his  prefent  M;^efty*8  reign^  the  hiftory  of  Mr 
Plowden  appears  to  us  amufing  in  matter^  and  aoimated  with  the 
Juft  zeal  of  a  conftitutioiiall  Wnig^  When  he  conducts  ua  to  the 
unportant  riAory  of  th^  {rifti  torator  Graitan  oyer  a  venal 
and  arbitrary  intereft  in  the  Irifli  Parliament^  and  to  the  events 
which  have  fince  been  denominated  the  Irifli  Rdrol^tion,  vit. 
the  extended  eftabliifament  of  the  vohin^eer  aflbciattont,  and  fkc 
declaration  of  legiflative  independence  by  the  triih  Parliaments 
the  progrefs  of  his  narrative,  diough  impeded  by  materials  either 
heavily  fuperfltrous,  or  by  no  mc^s  iufl$ciently  abridged,  is  yet 
regular  and  perfeiciious  in  arrangement. 

The  reft  of  the  hiftory,  allo^ne  nearly  a  thoufand  quarto  pag^s 
to  the  later  years  of  his  prefent  Majeily,  is  more  dii^fe  than  co- 
pious* Copies  of  lettersy  addre^cs  and  refolutionsi  copies  of 
neads  of  bills ;  copies  of  entire  debates  in  Parliament ;  lifts  of 
voters,  and  tranfcripts  oforotefts,  wi^  fundry  formulas  of  the  con- 
fidential oathsy  &c.  of  Orangemen,  Defenders,  and  Peep-of«day 
Boys,  compofe  this  volumfaaous  flcetcb  of  the  afF4irs  of  Ireland  for  fi^ 
teen  years  bade.  Such  a  compilation  may  be  nfeful  as  a  fource 
of  relerence  or  information  to  future  hiftorians,  but  will  never 
aafwar  the  inftru£tivt  and  dimified  ufes,  any  more  than  it  can 
deferre  the  eralird  ns^ne  of  Hijhrj^ 
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AlElT.  Xiil.  Surgical  Obfervaiions^ '  containing  d  Chjf^ation  iff 
Tumours f  with  Cafes  to  illuftrate  the  Hijlory  of  each  Species  :  an 
Account  ofDiJeafes  which  Jlrikingly  refemble  the  Venereal  Difeafe  ; 
and  various  Cafes  i/fuftrative  ^  different  Surgical  SuhjeSs.  Bjr 
John  Abernethyi  F.  R.  S.  Honourary  Member  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Medical  Societies  of 
Paris^  Philadelphia,  &c.  Aifidant  Surgeon  to  St  Bartholomew's 
Hofpitaly  and  Teacher  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery.  8vo.  pp.  263. 
Longman  &  Rees,  London.     1804. 

lyfTHOEVBR  ^thinks  of  the  importance  of  the  fcictice  of  qiedicine, 
^^  and  has  feen,  in  pra£lice,  the  baneful  effefts  of  impcrfeft 
.  iheories  or  miftaken  principles  fupported  in  the  writings  of  medical 
men,  muft  enter  into  the  conlideration  of  thefe  fubje&s  with 
fome  fenrency  of  difcuflion^  aifd  if  no  perfonal  animofity  lark 
pndct  an  appanent  zealf  the  public  ought  to  regard,  with  great 
indidgence,  an  ar4our,  without  which  the  fciencc  can  neither  be 
improved  (fo  many  and.  difagreeable  are  the  obflacles)  nor  the 
pradUce  of  theprof^flion  followed  with  fufficient  attention  to  the 
patient.  On  the  pre&nt  occafion,  where  we  fee  in  an  author  the 
utmoft  plainncDs  in  manner,  the  greated  zeal  for  the  improvement 
pf  furgery,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  fuccefs  in  this  laudable 
purfuit,  tliere  can  be  no  place  for  feyerity  of  criticifm.  But  we 
are  fur^  that  Ifix  Abernethy  will  be  be^er  pleafed  with  a  fr^ 
inquiry  into  the  fifbje£k  of  his  ^rork,  than  he  would  have  been 
.with  obfiKjuiq^  and  unqualificil  prai(e.  \{c  make  ufc  of  his 
own  words,  when  we  (ay,  ^  that  he  is  not  unwilling  to  lay  himfelf 
open  tQ  criticiih)  spld  9enfure  whei)  he  ha$  the  view  of  bringing  a 
di$c!4lt  and  interefting  fubje^  t>ef9re  the  public;'  though  we 
'  ]would  Qbfep^Cf  that  cenAire  is  a  term  which  can  never  be  applied 
yfVii  juftice  to  the  author  of  thefe  ^  Qbfervations.  ^    » 

The  firfl  part  of  the  prefent  volume  contains  a  (^tife  on 
/Tumours.  .Here  the  reader  will  be  difappointedj  \i  he  expecl  a 
;Very  (litisfaSory  arrangement.  The  manner  in  which  the  fubje£l 
.  ^.treatedjt  connrms  ps  in^he  idea,  that  IVIr  Abernethy  is  one  of 
tbofe  •  authors  who  are  more  aniiou$  to  appear  original,  than 
c^rffu)  to  reduce  their  remarks  into  their  proper  place  in  the 
general  fyflem  of  knowledge.  But  on  ■  thjs  fubjc£t  we  (hall  ^ 
more  particular  immediately. 

He  next  treats  of  difeafes  which  refemble  Syphifis.  This  will 
not  fail  to  intereft  many ;  and  occupies  a  large  proportion  of  the 
volume. 

The  reft  of  the  work  confifti  cluefly  of  a  kind  of  appendix  tq 

Mr  Abernethy's  former  works.     The  fubjecls  are — Injuries  of  the 

Head;  Ancurilm;  the  Operation  of  Puiiduring  the  Bladder  j  the 
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tic  Doulouriufe:  iht  Removal  of  Loofe  Sabftances  from  thie  Knee 
Joint. 

We  (hall  not  endeavour  to  extraA  the  matter  of  diefe  Obfenra- 
tkms,  to  enrich  our  RerieW)  and  fuperfede  the  perufal  of  the 
,work;  but,  ftrenuoufljr  recommending  the  book  to  the  attention 
of  our  readerS}  fliall  confine  our  cricicifin  to  fome  of  the  moft 
prominent  and  charafkertftic  dodlrines  and  cafes  which  it  con- 
tuns. 

L  To  one  unacquainted  with  the  frequency  and  the  danger  of 
tumours  in  the  hiunan  body,*  the  principal  fubjedl  of  the  prefent 
volume  will  not  perhaps  appear  very  intereding  %  but,  in  the  mind 
of  a  furgeon,  the  fubje^  has  great  importance.  He  knows  how 
much  tumours  are  negle£^ed  in  their  nr(t<  ftage,  how  the  patient 
reconciles  himfelf  to  their  ffradi:^  increafci  now  full  of  danger 
^y  are  in  the  end,  and  to  how  mifcrable  and  lingering  a  death 
many  of  them  inevitably  lead.  He  will  therefore  look  forward 
with  eagemefs  to  the  perufal  of  thefe  eflays,  as  likelv  to  rciblve 
many  of  the  difficuhios  which  embarrafs  him  in  pradice. 

Before  we  enter  upon  this  part  of  the  publication  before  lis, 
we  ihall  (hortly  explain  what,  according  to  our  conceptions,  a 
treadfe  on  tumours  (houM  en^sirace. 

The  fub}eA  pitfents  an  extenfive  £dd  for  ob(ervation ;  much  is 
yet  to  be  done  by  anatomical  inveftigation  -,  there  is  great  fcope 
lor  phyfiological  difcuiEon }  and  much  remains  to  be  fettled  by  the 
rcfuits  of  extenfive  pca£^ice.  Hitherto,  the  fmall  number  of  well 
marked  cafes  has  ferved  only  to  open  new  views  of  fads,  and 
fiirdier  fources  of  uneafinefs  and  apprefaenfion.  In  the  prefent 
ftate  of  our  knowledge,  (even  after  the  perufal  of  the  work  befisre 
lu),  the  obfervations  relative  to  the  ftructure  of  tumours  arc  not 
fofficiently  minute  to  fandion  a  perfed  and  Scientific  arrangement 
of  them  on  the  principle  of  dieir  internal  ftruiiure.  Whtle» 
therefore,  we  acknowledge  the  merit  of  the  prefent  publication^ 
we  conlider  the  imperfe&ons,  of  which  we  arc  bound  to  take 
notice,  as  imputable,  not  fo  much  to  the  author,  as  to  the  general 
negk^  in  which  the  fubjc£l  has  been  left,  and  the  want  of  fuffi* 
cient  materials  for  a  Icfs  exceptionable  fyltem. 

In  bveftigating  the  nature  of  tumours,  throe  divifions  of  the  fub- 
kd  appear  to  be  necefiary.  Firft^  The  external  cfaaraders  are  to 
DC  ftudied :  and  by  thefe  external  charaflers  only  can  tumours  be 
ufefully  arranged.  Thefe  charaders  art  diftinguifhable  in  the  form, 
confifteuce,  ^id  colour  of  tumours ;  in  their  elafticity  or  hardnefs ; 
in  the  degree  of  loofenefsor  adhefion  of  the  fkin  which  covers 
them }  in  the  degree. of  inflammation,  venous  vascularity,  difcolour- 
?tion  of  their  furface,  or  ulceration ;  in  the  pain  or  fenfation  in 
fbe  part  affiaflcd }  in  the  conftitulional  pcculiaritiea  \  the  time  of 

life; 
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iifei  dw  ibwficfs  or  rapidity  of.  dit  growth  of  the  tumours,  8ce^ 
An  armngement  founded  on  this  principle)  would  make  our  in- 
iDrmiition  immedtatdy  applicable  to  pnciice.  The  Jeamt  dtrifion 
of  the  iiib}c£k  would  convey  a  knowledge  of  the  itttemal  ftruAiite 
and  the  peculiarities  in  the  raicuhr  ftate  of  the  part  \  wjiich* 
itignifted  as  it  were  on  the  liring  body^  retains  a  fbnfkion  fonoe^ 
what  independeot.  Under  this  head  of  the  imiuiry,  the  nature 
of  thofe  tumours  which  we  have  been  previoufly  made  acquainted 
with)  from  the  external  appearalicet  would  be  iiprefttgated,  many 
unforefeen  dangers  would  be  difcovered,  and  a  ratiooal  foundation 
laid  for  prafKcCy  and  for  improTcmeat  in  knowledge,  h' third 
hcsA  of  the  inquiry  would  form  the  moft  indifpeafaUt  part  of  the 
work«-incloding  tne  cotmexion  between  the  anatomy  and  die 
fi^efb  of  operattonsy  the  means  to  be  employed  in  the  extir|»> 
tiea  of  tumoors*  aad  ^e  occmtncc  apt  to  emlmnf.  the  foiKcoa 
Qurmg  operation. 

Thefe  being  our  ideas  of  what  might  have  been  done,  the 
ground  of  oar  principal  objeAton  to  the  prefent  paper  will  rea<li}y 
appewr.  The  work  has  unqucftionably  great  merit,  and  contains 
many  good  practical  remarks  {  but  we  fed  ourfehres  tailed  upon 
to  make  a  very  free  comment  on  the  foundation  of  our  authior's 
anangement  of  tumoars,  and  on  feme  of  has  tafulated  cafiu  and 
obfervations. 

Let  us  not  be  ooniidered  as  too  earn  antagonifts  to  Mr  Aber- 
ncthy,  becaufe  we  venture  to  aneft  nim  on  the  dircihold,  and 
challenge  even  his  firft  definition*  We  oppofe  him  in  the  very  out- 
let, becaufe  the  principles  which  he  there  afiumes  embarrafs  liim 
thiooghoot  his  progrefs,  and  involve  him  in  manifold  dificolties 
and  CQatRuli£ttons.  We  find  our  audior  defining  tumours  to  be 
^  fiidi  fweHii^  as  arife  from  ibme  new  prodaAiOQ  which  made 
no  patt  of  the  original  compofition  of  uie  body.  *  It  ieems  to 
.us  to  be  a  fundamental  error  to  found  a  definition  upon  opinion 
merely ;  on  a  theory  which  may  be  delufive,  and  certainly  will 
.not  be  univerially  received.  Mr  Abemethy  is  deceived  if  he  con- 
fiders  diis  as  a  definition,  and  equally  m'iftaben  if  he  conoetvos 
that  the  charafler  hece  given  diftinguiflies  the  permanent  tumour 
ftom  an  oocafional  fweUing. 

But  we  do  not  apprehend  that  the  error  refts  with  the  definition ; 
jbr  we  are  immediately  involved  in  a  very  difficult  inquiry  into  the 
growth  of  pendulous  tumours.  The  author  places  nimfelf  here 
under  the  guardianihip  and  authority  of  Mr  Hunter  \  and  expbdos 
the  formation  of  a  pendulous  tumour  in  the  peritoneum,  by  fup- 
pofing  that  the  blood  having  firft  been  thrown  out  and  coagulated, 
the  veflels  had  afterwards  &ot  into  it,  and  depofited  the  matter 
which,  formod  the  tumour.  <  There  cag  be  little  doubt'  (he  con- 
tinue^} 


ditAes)  *  but  tiMt  ttnnotsn  form  tfttj  where  ki  die  fame  mamiterk 
The  coagidable  -pan  of  the  blood  being  either  ac<!ideiitally  effuied 
or  4^pO(ited  in  confbquenee  of  difeafe,  becomes  afterwtrdt  an 
iBnrganHed  and  Kting  part,  by  the  growth  of  the  adjacent  vefftla  and 
nttrts  into  it» ' 

In  oppofition  to  this  account  of  the  formation  of  tumours,  we 
o^  tnefe  remarkSf  A  tutiiour  is  produced  by  a  change  and 
ifKi^fe  of  the  tafculaf  action  of  a  part ;  in  confequence  of  whlcht 
Actt  is  either  an  accumulation  of  matter  fimilar  to  the  original 
conformation  of  the  part,  or  matter  is  formed  and  fecreted  by  this 
centre  of  difeafed  a£bion,  not  only  untifual  in  quantity,  but  dififer* 
ent  ifi  naturei  and  entirely  foreign  to  the  original  matter  of  the 
body*  In  llluftration  of  mis,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  an  111  conditioned 
fote  b  allowed  to  remain  for  fome  time  on  the  head,  or  in  a  limb  ( 
we  find  the  glands,  in  the  courfe  of  the  lymphatics,  become  paiftful, 
and  fwell  \  by  and  by  they  diminiih  in  fize,  ^nd  ceafe  to  be  pain- 
fol ;  but  diey  remain  hard  or  indurated.  Although  thefe  ciroum« 
ftancjea  are  in  time  forgotten,  the  natural  fundion  of  die  ghnd 
19  de(lroy«d.  It  is  no  kmger  perrious  to  the  lymph ;  a  new  ^lon. 
if  gradually  ifigendered }  it  becomes  painful,  and  fwells  a  fecond 
time ;  it  forms,  in  faft,  the  nucleus  of  a  difeafed  a&ton,  and  the 
gbnd  rifes  into  a  tumour.  Mr  Abemetby  will  fay,  that  in  flidi 
an  inftance  as  this,  the  gland  has  become  the  matrit  in  which  a 
tumotir  is  formed }  and  thus  a  rery  ridiculous  oueftton  arifes-^ 
yAi^het  this  be  the  fame  gland,  or  a  new  part  r  We  prefume 
that  the  change  of  a^on  was  the  eommencement  of  d\e  difeafe ; 
and,  as  the  tSkSt  is  evidently  produced  by  the  a&ion  of  the 
▼eflels  of  the  ghmd,  it  is  furely  wrong  to  de&le  a  tumour  to  be 
a  new  part.  If  Mr  Abemethy  means  that  the  fluids  or  folids, 
efiuied  or  fecreted  in  the  interftices  of  the  original  gland,  and 
which  really  form  the  bulk  of  the  tumour,  confift  of  new  and 
foreign  matter  produced  by  this  new  a£Hon  of  the  veilels,  we  may 
itadUy  allow  the  explanation  to  be  true  in  (bme  inftances.  But 
hbw  is  fuch  a  hStf  in  the  form  of  a  definition,  to  help  us  in 
diftinguiihing  betwitt  a  tumour  and  a  fimple  fwelling,  or  fuch 
extravafation  at  may  be  produced  by  inflammation  or  a  bruife  ? 
how  does  it  *  exclude  all  fimple  enlargements  of  bone,  jmnts, 
glands, '  &0.  f 

In  tmth^  we  (hall  often  fee  a  hand,  or  krtn  a  whole  limb, 
when  bruifed  and  highly  inflamed,  degenerate  from  its  natural 
a£Hon,  and  form  a  mafs  of  difeafe.  Whaf^  for  example,  is  the 
hand  painted  in  Ruyfch's  XIV.  table  {Epffi'  An/ft.  prob.  IV.), 
but  the  hand  degenerated  into  an  irregular  tumour  ?  Unlefs  we 
deduce  the  commencement  of  the  tumour  from  the  time  gif  the 
change  in  the  natural  a£Uon   wc  (ball  find  the  utmoft  difficulty 

in 
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in  determining  in  what  a  tumour  is  to  be  difttoguifhed  from  fim^ 
pie  fwelUng.  We  ihould  define  a  tumour  to  be  a  change  of  vaT- 
cular  aAtoni  whkh  produces  an  unnatural  conformation  of  the 
part,  and  a  progreffive  accuo^ulation  of  adventiti(>us  matter — *  qui 
contra  naturae  leges  eveniunt,  ideoque  veros  morbos  producunu  * 
Afintc^  Trail,  de  turn.  p.  i . 

The  growth  of  Rumours,  when  the  centre  or  nucleus  of  dif- 
eafe  is  once  formed,  is  equally  againft  the  hypothefis  of  Mr  A* 
bemethy.     A  gland  in  this  difeafed  (late,  or,  if  you  will,  a  tu- 
mour, is  a  congeries  of  vefltls,  .  which  have  partaken  of  fonic 
chanee  of  adion.    When  the  fphere  of  this  dileafed  adion  is  in* 
crea(^d,  and  the  furrounding  parts,  become  difeafed,  it  is  in  con* 
Sequence  of  the  branches  of  the  veiTels  which  fupply  the  tumour, 
and  which  run  into  the  neighbouring  parts,  taking  upon  them  the 
lame  difpofition*     Accordingly,  when,  iu  this  fituation,  the  tu- 
mour is  cut  out,  and  no  apparent  difeafe  remains,  the  refSsls  left 
will  quickly  engender  a  new  tumour.     Another  proof  of  the  im* 
portance  of  takmg  into  confideration  the  peculiarity  of  the  vafcular 
a£kion,  in  inveftigating  the  nature  of  tumours,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ulceration  which  attacks  the  contiguous  (kin.    Here  the  rapid  de- 
ftruflion  of  the  furface  is  but  a  new  form  ,o€  the  difeafe ;  or  rather 
the  difeafe  is  altered  in  its  efie£b  by  the  nature  of  the  part  a£led  up- 
on ;  changed  by  operating  on  the  furface,  inilead  of  operating  m 
deep  parts.    Or  again,  when  the  tumour  breaks  out  into  an  open 
ulceration,  and  when,  inftead  of  ^n  accumulation  of  matter,  there 
is  now  a  wafting  both  of  the  tumour  and  the  pfiginai  fubftance,  is 
it  not  apparent,  that  the  leading  feature  in  all  thefe  phenomena  is 
die  change  which  the  vafcular  a£lion  has  undergone  ?  and  that  to 
pay  attention  to  the  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  a^iion  of  tlie 
part  is  much  more  important,  than  merely  to  confider  tumours  4s 
*  productions  which  made  no  part  of  the  original  compofition  of 
tl^  body  ?  *     Accordingly,  djifeafed  ^Qasxi  will  fometimes  be  pro* 
pagated  along  the  courfe  of  the  lymphatics  towards  the^  body ; 
fometimes  by  contiguous  fympa^hy  equally  all  around ;  fondetimes 
k  will  be  found  peculiar  to  parts  of  limilar  ftrudture,  as.  the  glan- 
dular vifcera,  the  ikin,  the  adipofe  membrane. 
•  Notwithftanding  thefe  .objections  to  the  leading  view  of,  Mr 
Abernethy's  premifes,  we  willingly  aflcnt  to  his  CopcluGon,  th^t 
the  nature  of  a  tumour  depends  upon  its  own  adion  and  organi- 
zation \  and  that,  like  the  embryt;>n,  it  merely  receives  nourifli* 
ment  from  the  furrounding  vcffels :,  that  a  tumour  once  formed 
fcems  to  be  a  fufficicnt  caufe  of  its  own  increafe  1  that  the  larger 
k  becomes,  the  moce  it  ftipiulates,  ^nd  of  courfe  contributes  to 
its  <^,wn  growth.!  . 

We  fl>al|  v^ntujff  opc.oti^ey  qWeryation  oa  Mr  Ab^r^ethy's  io- 

trocfudory 
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nbdoAorj  view*  *It  regards  tUe  capfule,  or  ftinounding  mem* 
bnne  tA  a  tumoar.  Both  here,  4ind  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  die 
workt  we  conceive  him  to  be  wrong,  in  afcribing  the  formatioa 
of  the  capfule  entirely  to  the  preffure,  in  confequencc  of  the  in- 
creafing  fize  of  the  tumour.  Preffure,  without  fome  degree  of 
iiiflammation,  woold  caufe  abforpctovi-  merely  \  but  fome  a£lioii 
being  at  the  feme  time  excited  with  the  preflbre  and  moulding  of 
itut  tumour,  firft  a  kind  of  ftoot  '^  fonnedi  and  then  more  dif« 
tin£Uy  a  fac.  Thi»  is  not  a  fubjeA  ^Rdthout  intereft.  There  are^ 
not  wanting  cafes  in  this  book,  which  (how  the  necefllty  of  judg- 
ing accmrately,  whether  the  capliile  be  merely  a  condenfed  celiu- 
hr  membrane,  or  whether  it  partakes  of  the  difeafed  ad^n.  Mr 
Abemethy  very  properly  draws  the  attention  of  iurgeons  to  this 
liiUeA ;  but  he  treats  it  too  briefly. 

We  now  follow  our  author  in  his  cla(Eiication  of  tumours. 
Tmmowrs,  he  obferres,  form  an  order  of  local  difeafes,  and  they 
have  tbefe  two  genera,  far  coma  and  tncyfied  tumours.     Under  the 
firft  head  many  varieties  are  marked ;  under  the  fecond  we  ate 
prefented  with  fome  irregular  remarks  only.     We  muft  acknow- 
ledge ourfelves  totally  at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed  here.    Some  idcft 
may  be  conceived  of  our  difficulty }*  from  thefe  words  of  our  au- 
Aor :  ^  Iliave  not,  however,  been  able  to  devife  any  better  mode 
of  denomiaaiing  thefe  tumours  (viz.  than  their  internal  curcum- 
ftances);  for  all  the  fpecies  muft  agree  in  the  external  cbaradlen,. 
thofe  of  an  increafe  of  bulk  and  a  ileihy  feel. '    Upon  this  opi- 
*    nioD|  we  muft  obicrve,  that  the  only  hope  we  entertain  of  the  lo- 
veftigation  into  the  •ftru£lure  of  tumours  being  ufeful,  is,  that  it 
may  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  their  external  fign  and  chara£lerv 
br  how  elfe  is'this  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  conformation  of 
tumours  to  he  a  guide  to  the  operating  furgeon  I    When  the  ex- 
ternal chara£ier  becomes  a  {ign  of  a  particular  (Irudure,  and  coo- 
nef^ed  with  this  ftfuflure,  vrc  have  the  knowledge^  of  a  certain 
train  of  confequences  :  and  then  only  can  tlic  anatomical  inveili* 
gation  prove  ufefiiL    We  truft,  therefore,  that  Mr  Abemethy  is 
deceived,  in  fiippoGng  that  tumours  admit  of  no  diilindion  bu^ 
from  their  aaatomical  ftru£iure. 

We  are  afraid  that,  in  Mr  Abernethy*s  mind,  the  cafe  books  o£ 
St  Bartholomew  fuperfede  all  other  authorities  :  we  regret  that  he 
did  not  preface  his  obfervations  with  fome  critical  remarks  on  the 
fyilemsof  preceding  authors  \  and  we  think  that  his  failure  (where 
be  has  failed)  is  to  be  a(cribed  in  a  great  meafure  toiliis  negle& 
of  what  had  been  done  by  others  bdbre  him*  But  although  we 
entertain  this  onfavourable  opinion  of  Mr  Abemethy's  claflificatem 
of  tuaoors,  we  value  hb  book  very  highly  as  a  coUedion  of  cafes. 
We  leconunend^  in  a  particular  manner^  the  perufal  of  the  ob- 
**  fcrvations 
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i€nr»tk>08  under  die  head  <  Medvjkrj  Sarcmnil  *  ladted,  thrMglt 
the  whole ,  of  this  parti  there  will  be  found  rmaj  oUciT»ttof»9 
worthy  of  the  author's  reputadoBi  and  Ughly  umul  ia  pniG^ 
tice. 

n.  In  the  dirifion  which  treats  of  difeafiis  nfembliog  fyphUt% 
Mr  Abemethy  has  proceeded  on  the  idea»  that  the  partial  ^iitd  Iv- 
inited  obfervations  of  any  one  furgeott  cannot  aiSohl  a  fufficieot 
bafis  for  general  rules  of  {»ra£bioe  ;  and  that  fuiigocms  ate  likelr^ 
err,  if  they  draw  inferences  fnun  their  own  pradicc  only.  We 
are  indeed  aware,  that  moft  furgeons  have  a  fayoorits  nde  <tf' 
praAice,  from  which  they  never  deviate*  Some  are  too  fcmpu* 
lous  in  expe£ting  all  fyphtlitic  fores  to  be  aoccmipanied  by  thofe 
unequivocal  fymptoms,  which  are  marked  as  the  diftingiiifhing 
chara&ers  of  the  difeafe ;  while  others  regard  all  fores  in  cetttia 
circumftances  as  venereal.  No  doubt,  this  undeviating  adherence 
to  rule,  prevents  all  accurate  and  minute  difervation,  ukU  bf 
checking  inquiry,  is  prejudicial  to  the  imj^rovemeni  <tf  IM 
fcience* 

•  In  regard  both  to  the  original  and  fccondary  fores,  Mir  Aber« 
nethy  liolds  (bme  opinions  not  commonly  entertained.  H«  hvm 
been  induced  to  believe,  <  that  the  venereal  poxfon  call  be  oon* 
veyed  into  the  conftitutton,  and  contaminate  it  through  the  aoc* 
dium  of  a  fore,  the  general  a^on  of  which  is  profaaUy  not  mne- 
seal. '  Again,  *  that  the  irritation  of  venereal  vims  may  excite  ex^ 
tenfive  furrounding  difeafe  which  b  not  vencreaL  '  Againfl  faotb 
of  thefe  opinions  we  would  proteft ;  and  we  regret  mat  our  Hi* 
mils  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  upon  the  extcnfiye  and  minuter  dUm 
cufllion  which  a  refutation  would  require* 

In  illuftration  of  the  latter  of  thefo  opinions,  Mr  AtMMAf 
brings  the  inftance  of  the  etyfipelatous  inflammation,  vrhseh  pre^ 
cedes  the  venereal  ulcer  in  the«  tluroat,  and  that  of  the  zenerai 
rheumatic  pains  in  the  limbs  and  contiguous  joints,  wbi^  uflier 
in  a  node.  Thefe  fymptoms  he  conceives  to  be  produced  merely 
by  the  local  venereal  adiion,  and  not  to  partake  of  the  difeatic^ 
From  obfervadon  we  fhouU  be  induced  to  reafbn  diffsrentiy. 
Moft  difeafes,  before  they  become  ftridly  local,  ate  mate  gcneraly 
or  even  conllitutionai ;  and  before  fettling  into  a  fecoodzry  nicer, 
the  venereal  a£lion  is  more  extenfive :  but  having  fixed  upon  a 
part,  the  general  furroundinff  adion  is  enfeebled  by  the  accH« 
mulation  of  the  difeafied  a£hoa  to  a  point.  Thus,  fyphtlis  in 
the  fyflem  luBs  a  tendency  to  feize  on  the  membrane  of  ifne  throat, 
and  its  firft  cScGt  is  a  general  blufh  of  inflammation,  whidi,  bf 
and  by,  fettles  into  a  fmaller  fpace,  and  prodticaBS  idceratioax 
And  fo  alfo,  the  more  ffcneral  andpainfolaftftioit  of  tbeiiftibpre* 
cedes  the  formation  ot  the  node.    The  node  is  pDt  the  oocaiiM 


of  die  rhettinatie  pain  io  the  Kmb  and  Joint.    Thefe  are  ihc  €f«* 
fc^  of  the  difeafe )  but  the  pains  preiently  ceafe  to  be  wan4er« 
ing,  and  fix  inta  a  confirmed  local  difeaCe. 

The  mod  valuable  part  of  this  treatife  of  fyphilis  confifls  of  a 
fct  of  cafes  refembling  in  theur  general  cbara£^er  lues  venerea, 
but  wlych  were  cured  wi&ont  mercury.  Hiefc  cafes  are  curiou* 
and  very  intcoefting  ;  yet»  for  obvbus  reafon$»  we  iliaU  not  de- 
tail their  circumllances.  They  point  out  to  us»  that  we  muft  not 
ttuft  to  An  appearances  of  the  primanr  and  fecondary  efleAs  of - 
the  difcafci  but  attend  particularly  to  the  time  and  fequences  of 
fjfiBp^ms* 

III.  We  (han  aow  proceed  to  &le£k  from  this  volume  one  or 
tiro  cafes,  which  we  conceive  to  require  animadverfion. 

Under  the  tbk  '  Pancreatic  Sarcoma,  *  Mf e  have  Mr  Abemediy'^ 
dcfcription  of  an  operation,  in  which  the  €Sc£k  of  negligence  in 
hwring  a  bleeding  artery  was  very  fcmarkabk  ;  and  we  muft  a)fc> 
by,  that  the  vcmark  wnich  it  draws  from  our  author  is  no  leia 
curipus. 

After  die  extirpation  of  a  tumour  under  the  bale  of  the  }aw, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  lymphatic  glands  lyt- 
iag  on  the  ncial  artery»  the  furgeon  (not  Mr  Abernethy)  had  ne« 
gfe£bed  to  tie  this  artery,  whi»  had  beep  cut ;  the  wound  wa9 
pat  togediet  by  a  ligature  and  adhefivc  plafter.  Soon  after,  th^ 
padtnt  was  ahrmedwith  a  fen£e  of  fiiffxation  >  and  Mr  Aber- 
nethy adinowirdgcs,  that  he  would  actually  have  fuSbcated,  if 
*  affiftsmce  had  not  been  immediately  given.  It  will  be  fufficiently 
evident  what  had  happened.  The  artery  had  bled  profufely>  ui^ 
tU  the  arnmintated  blood  had  comprefled  the  throaty  or  thniifc 
dovn  die  epigtottist  to  as  nearly  to  produce  fu&ication»  How 
nwch  more  aie  we  called  upon  to  hold  up  fuch  negligence  to  een-* 
fire,  than  to  critki|e  k  fhp  or  error  m  the  compoOtioa  of  a  fei^ 
tence  t  We  readleA  to  have  heard  of  this  artery  having  been 
taken  as  an  example,  to  fliow  how  the  furgeon  may  be  dec^vei . 
in  the  (maU  quantilf  of  blood  it  throws  out  during  an  operation^ 
and  have  been  cautioiied  as  to  the  powerfid  cffcGt^  of  its  a£lion, 
wh^i  the  patient,  no  longer  fiiint  from  the  immediaie  efic&s  of 
^  operatkm,  is  put  iatoi  the  warm  bed. 

Our  autfaoc^s  obfervation  on  the  accident  is>  lUs, — that  Co  far  Is 
tW  confined  blood  from  oomptefling  the  bleeding  artery,  that  <  i| 
^eoisto  be  a  ftknolating  caufe  exciting  an  h^^nuirrhagic  adion  ift- 
Ae  veftls. '  To  esphm  the  appcarancea  ip  «ieftio%  however^ 
^t  teaUy  do  not  dunk  that  any  tmng  mAre  can  be  neceflary,  than 
Anely  t»  leeolkd  die  di&ience  between  the  condition  01  an  ap- 
tnry  expofed  in  an  ^pcn  wound,  when  the  (econdar^ .  bmnchca- 
«BK  \0  bleed  fiorm  tmc^  and  im  omditioa  when  bimed  in  the- 

warm 
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warm  parts^  by  bringihg  together  the  ll|)8  of  the  wound  Sthc  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  (late  of  the  cirrculatson^  when  a  patient  has* 
loft  blood,  and  is  cold  and  faint  from  an  operation,  ami  when  he 
it  laid  warm  in  bed  with  all  his  fears  quieted.  Owr  indignation 
is  not  raifed  by  the  recital  of  this  c^k  alone,  but  from  having  too 
often  been  witnefles  of  ^the  effieds  of  (imilar  carelefihefs.  When 
a  patient  becomes  faint,  from  lofmg  a  quantity  of  blood  during 
operation^  the  veflels  ceafe  to  jet  out  the  blood.  It  b  fuppofed 
to  be  only  an  oozing^  forfooth  \  Tlie  wound  is  clofed — pins  and 
ligatures  are  put  through  the  flcin  \ — by  and  by  the  Iriood  flows  in 
dangerous  quantity  through  the  dreflings  \ — every  thing  is  to  be 
undone,  and  the  torment  of  a  n6w  operation  to  be  undergone 
The  furgeon  who  allows  *  one  drop  of  Chriftian  blood '  to  Aow 
at  fuch  a  time,  (hould  lofe  ^  the  prop  that  dodi  fuftain  his 
houfe.  *  * 

*  The  next  cafe  in  this  volume,  to  which  we  fliall  caO  the  atteo* 
tion  of  our  readers,  is  a  very  interefting  one. — A  man  was  gored 
in  the  neck  by  a  cow,  fo  that  the  ihternal  carotid  artery,  and  ma-  < 
ny  branches  of  the  ettemal  can>tid,  were  torn.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  fi2e  of  the  veflels  which  were  torn,  they  did  not  imme- 
diately bleed*  '  The  wound  was  therefore  bound  up,  and  the  man 
conveyed  to  the  hofpftal :  before  the  wound  was  opened,  an  af» 
fiftant  comprefled  the  trunk  of  the  carotid  artery  ifanongly  againft 
di^  lower  ceiVical  vertebra,  which,^upon  opening  the  wound^  was 
found  to  prevent  the  haemorrhagy.  Prefently,  however,  and  up* 
on  the  motion  of  the  patiait,  the  blood  gullied  from  the  bottom 
of  ihe  wound  fofuddenly,  and  in  fuch  quantity,  as  to  prevent  an 
accurate^xanriination.  The  man  complained  greatly  ol  the  pre(^ 
fure,  and  was  diftrefled  with  a  fenfe  of  fuffocation.  The  attempt 
to  fecure  the  lefler' arteries  was  abortive.  The  patient  feemed  to 
be  fuflt>caHf^ :  his  extremities  were  cold,  audits  pulfe  fcarcely 
to  be  felt.  Things  being  defperate,  Mr  Abemethy  made  an  in- 
dfion  betwixt  the  trachea  and  carotid  artery,  and,  introducing  his 
finger  beneath  the  artery,  was  enabled  to  cpmprefs  it  betwixt  die 
finger  and  the  thumb  placed  on  the  integuments  of  the  neck* 

Mr  Abemethy  now  pafTed  a  ligature  round  the  common  caco* 
tid,  to  ferve  as  a  tourniquet;  and,  after  an^examtnatidn  of  the 
wound  by  diflediori,  he  preferred  the  drawing  pemumently  of 
the  firft  ligature,  to  the  tying  of  the  bmncfaer  feparately.  Next 
morning  it  was  foUhd  that  the  patient  had  been  deliriotts  and 
oonvulfed  during  the  night*— the  pulfe  about  130^  and  bard — the 
ftrengh  declining  through  the  day — at  10  o'clock,  the  fecond 
night,  he  died  in  convulfions,  30  hours  after  the  ligature  waa 
made  on  the  carotid  artery.  On  difle£Uon,  the  •brain*  v^as  ob- 
ferved  to  be  confiderably  inflamed,  with  eflniifiossjoa  tittiariaQC^ 
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lod-a  fieUttnoas  fuhftance  un^ler'the  tunica  arachnoides^  The. 
moft  curious  cfTComftance  appeared  in  the  different  dates  of  the; 
two  fi(te  of  the  body.  .  The  fight  fide  was  paralytic,  or  ap-. 
proaching  to  it,  while  the  left  was  more  convulfed  than  j>ara«* 

On  this  intereiling  cafe,  fereral  remarks  may  be  offered.  In: 
the  firfl  place,  we  may  venture  to.  doubt,  whether  the  carotid 
was  hcfe  at,  ^ny  time  efFcAuaijy  compreife4  by  ^e  afliftant  j  for 
it  will  be  obferved,  that  even  this  large  vefTel,  the  internal  caro- 
tid artery,  had  been  fo  affeAed  by  the  violent  laceration  (not  a 
cut),  that  it  had  little  tendepcy  to  bleed ; — accordingly,  mtc  find 
that  the  firft  (imple  dreflings  ilemmed  the  bleeding  x  and  theJTe  dref- 

ngs  being  fo  near  the  throat,  could  not  be  very  tight.  ^    In  this 

ate  of  the  veflel,  then,  the  preflure  of  the  affiftant's  thumb 
could  comprefs  the  artery  j  but  when  the  artery  was  roufed  to 
ai^ion,  and  the  blood  flowed,  the  atteippt  at  comprefiion  was 
fpund  to  caufe  an  intolerable  fenfe  of  fuffbcation^  and  the  ftrug- 
}^ifig  of  the  patient  prevented  the  artery  from  being  comprefled* 
If  fuch  a  cafe  (hould  occur  again,  and  it  (bould  be  afcertained 
that  the  carotid  was  wounded^  or  the  flow  of  blood  fuch  as  to 
prevent  its  fource  from  being  feen,  we, would  fugged,  (with* 
much  difSdence  however),  whether  it  might  not  be  better  to 
comprefs  the  bleeding  wound,  while  a  fmall  inciiion  being  car* 
ried  down  upon  the  neck,  not  laying  open  the  artery,  but  mere** 
If  penetrating  thr otigh  the  platyfma  myoides,  the  finger  and 
thamb  might  be  adnytted  among  the  loofe  cellular  membrapest 
ivhen,  the  beating  artery  beirig  fplt,  might  be  eafily  compreflcd. 
We  hazard,  this  iuggedion,  becaufe  we  know  how  very  unma- 
nigeable  i  ligature  is  upon  a  S^czt  artery,  when  it  is  ufed  as  a 
tourniquet.  The  lisature  is  fird  drawn  tight,  and  then  there  is 
BO  bleeding  ;  it  is  a|terwards  flackened,  to  difcover  the  orifice  ; 
but  indead  of  the  blood  flowing  gently,  it  gudies  out  with  force^ 
and  the  wound  is  filled,  fo  that  nothing  can  be  obferved.  After 
two  or  three  unfuccefsful  attempts,  it  will  generally  happen,  as 
it  did  here,  that  the  furgeon  in  defpair  draws  the  original  liga- 
ture. 

..We  are  tempted  to  make  one  obferyation  more  on  this  cafe* 
We  cannot  difpel  the  fufpicion,  that  if  this  patient  had  furvived 
the  immediate  danger,  the  ligature  would  have  cut  through  or 
■kerated  the  artery.  We  do  not  perceive  why  Mr  Abernethy * 
did  not  cat  the  carotid,  as  he  would  have  done  the  femoral  or 
-iliac  artery, .  after  tying  them.  The  ligature  being  in  this  cafe 
lb  near  tKe  heart,  within  perhaps  five  mchcs  of  it,  the  impulfe 
nod  have  been  very  great,  efpecially  as  the  courfe  of  the  blood 
Wf  iota  the  carotid  is  dire^  from  the  heart.    It  will  be  obferved^ 
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Akt.  XIV.  Letters  on  Sikfia,  luritten  during  a  Tour  through  that 
Country y  in  the  Tears  1 800,  1 80 1 .  *  By  his  Excellency  John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  Miniftcir  Plenipotentiary  from  tnc  U- 
nited  States  to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  fince  a  Member 
of  the  American  Senate.  In  Two  Parts.  London,  Budd. 
1804. 

•ytife  cldeft  fon  of  the  late  Prefident  of  tfce  United  States,  is 
■*•      the  writer  of  thefe  letters,  which  were  addrefled  to  his  bro- 
ther, Thomas  Boylfton  Adams,  Efcj.  at  Philadelphia.     We  are 
told,  in^  an  advertifement  from  the  London  Editor,  that  thcy^ 
were  not  originally  intended  for  public  view  5  but  the  younger 
Mr  Adams,  at  the  requeft  of  fomc  gentlemen  of  diftinguilbed 
taftc,  to  whom  they  were  (hown,  permitted  tlicm  to  be  printed 
in  the  Port-Folio,  a  mifcellaneous  paper,  pubKfted  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  United  States.     From  that  paper  they  arc   now 
for  the  firft  time  collefted  into  a  rol\»me.     It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  \  the  firft  containing  a  journal  of  the  tour,  with  m\U 
cellaneous  notices  and  defcriptions ;  the  fecond  prefenttng,  in 
another  feries  of  letters,  a  (ketch  of  tbe  hiftory  and  ftattfttcs  of 
Silefia. 

'  We  indulged  fome  expedations  from  the  titJe  of  this  book^ 
which  hiive  been  difappointed,  though  they  feemed  rery  natural* 
The  travels  of  an  ambaffador  are  an  uri ufual  gift  to  the  public. 
The  fon  of  the  American  Prefident,  muft  have  a  motive  to  po* 
litical  ftudies,  as  well  as  advantages  of  political  education, 
fuch  as  would  eminently  qualify  one  who  had  any  a6iivity  or 
turn  for  fpeculation,  to  examine  the  circumftances  of  a  na- 
tional fyftem.  And  the  dutchy  of  Silefia  forms  a  fubje£l  of 
ftatiftical  defcription,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  far 
from  being  complicated  or  very  extenfive,  abounds  in  Taluable 
details,  and  fuggefts  feveral  important  topics  of  general  difcuf-^ 
fion.  The  European  reader,  however,  who  has  an  acquaint* 
ancc  with  common  books,  will  not  receive  any  farther  informa- 
tion, or  any  new  conc\ufions,  from  thefe  letters  of  Mr  Adams. 
It  may  be  faid,  that  they  were  not  written  for  general  inftruc- 
tion.  But  the  talent  of  obfervation  does  not  difplay  itfelf  only 
upon  occafions  of  ceremony  and  public  audience ;  when  it  i^ 

poflefled. 


*  There  19  a  miftake  in  this  part  of  the  title,  which  has  been  afih- 
ed  by  the  London  publifher ;  fnr  the  tour  occupied  0DI7  about  ^ 
weeks  ID  the  fummer  of  iSoo.  Some  of  the  letters  in  the  fecood 
^it,  which  give  ao  abAti^  of  Kloebcr's  book,  are  dated  in  xSo% 
^ut  all  ftom  fierUm 
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pofl*efled,  it  will  be  conftantly  a£iive.  Accuracy  and  fuln^fs  in 
<the  ftatetnent  of  particular  fa6^d,  comprehenfive  exaflncfs  in  the 
dedoAion  of  theoretical  rtafonings^  cannot  indeed  be  very  fairly 
demande^y  extept  where  an  author  copies  forward  exprcfsly 
with  a  formal  treatife.  But  one  who  has  powers  of  original 
refleflion,  and  an  eye  for  the  difcrimination  of  details^  as  well 
as  for  the  larger  views  which  they  open  into  general  knowledgeji 
wUl  carry  thoie  habits  about  him  daily,  and  ftew  them  to  ad*> 
vantage  in  his  mod  unprepared  difcourfes*  The  prefent  letters 
are  not  without  fome  appearances  of  labour,  and  the  laft  i^art 
bears  the  form  of  fyftematic  preparation.  We  ihuft  therefore 
«accou«t  in  the  ol4i€r  way,  for  their  want  of  originality,  and  for 
the  abfence  of  a4mofl  all  thofe  fpeculations,  inferences,  and 
f:iggeftions,  which  render  the  pleafures  of  the  traveller  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  labours  of  the  philofopher  and  the 
ftatefman.  it  n>ay  appear  fomewhat  hard  to  fubje£l  a(  work 
which  does  not  offend  by  any  pretenfions,  to  a  comparifon  with 
the  excellent  ftandards  of  its  kind  ;  but  when  we  held  it  in  out 
hand,  we  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  An^rican  Prefidency> 
and  of  the  ftate  of  learning  in  that  powerful  and  profperous 
commonwealth.  The  (late  of  knowledge,  and  the  general  con- 
dition  of  a  people  in  other  important  rc(pe£ls,  may  fometimes 
be  reprefented  fairly  enough  by  an  individual  fpecimen^  provid- 
ed we  meet  with  an  inftance  diveded  of  extreme  circumitances* 
And  the  application  of  this  remark  would  lead  to  a  fubje^  of 
more  intereft,  than  can  be  attached  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  Mr  Adams's  letters. 

After  all,  however,  We  might  have  foimd  fits  book  eafy  and 
pleafant  enough,  if  we  had  not  fet  out  with  expectations  perhaps 
4inreafo>iable.  A  route  through  interefting  countries'  will  fuggeft 
*refle£tions,  though  we  have  nobody  at  handtodifcufs  them;  and 
the  queries  that  ftart  themfehes  may  be  fatisfied  on  the  liext  op- 
^  portunitf.  Thete  is  even  a  pleafttre  in  running  over  the  name» 
of  places  where  we  havetiavelled  before,  and  in  tracing  the  road 
from  one  ftage  to  another.  And  though  this  author  is  neither 
lively  nor  very  indruAive^  he  (hows  fome  qualities  which  make 
him  a  tolerable  pompanion  for  a  very  Ihort  tour ;  except,  perhaps^ 
when  he  falls  into  the  defcription  oft  natural  fcenery,  in  vi^ich  he 
is  apt  to  be  tedious.  It  is  not,  to  be  fure,  quite  fo  high  a  recom- 
mendation of  a  book,  as  it  is  of  its  author,  that  it  manifefts  aa 
amiable  temper,  unaffectedly  full  of  thofe  common-places  of  juflice 
and  kindnefs  which  compofe  the  moft  valuable,  though  the  moft 
ordinary,  of  all  characters.  There  abound  through  thcfe  Letters 
the  fentiments  of  a  calm,  inadive  benevolence;  that  quiet  ad- 
^mixation  of  i)rder^  tl^  indolent  fympathy  with  the  appearances 
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of  public  profperity^  that  fettled  and  tranqmil  attachment  to  fmdoni, 
'which  are  worked  into  the  cooftitation  of  every  man  of  virtual 
who  has  the  fortune  to  belong  to  a  free  and  profperou^  comom- 
nity.  Mr  Adams  has  many  recolle^ions  of  his  oativt  coumrj  ; 
but  hb  feelings  about  it  more  refemble  the  loyal  acquieArcnoe  of 
a  fubje^lj  than  the  perfonal  intereft  and  ardour  of  a  republicao  ; 
and  it  is  the  name  alone  which  recak  us  from  the  thoughts  of  a 
Uzy.gopd  old  monarchy,  to  die  youth)  cntcrprize)  and  kJdiicak  ^ 
the.  United  States. 

One  of  the  chief  obje&s  of  his  tour,  he  exprefsly  obfervee,  was 
to  obtain  infonnati^n  refpe£ling  the  manufa^uves  of  the  cOimtrias 
through  which  he  pafled)  and  he  frequently  recurs  to  the  idea^ 
that  America  might  import  from  them  many  articles,  for  whieh 
ihe  at  pr^ent  pays  n^ucii  higher  prices  to  England  -,  fuch  as  glafs 
fron^Bohcmia«^lintfns  from  the  mountain  towns  of  Silefias  and 
even  broad-ck^s  from  Griinberg.  He  is  not  unaware,  however, 
of  the  great  fuperiority  of  Englifh  workmanihip,  nor,  of  what 
operates  ftill  more  effe&ually,  the  fuperior  magnitude  of  Snglifh 
capital.  The  natunrf  power  of  this  capital  is  augmented^  with 
relpe£b  to  America,  by  a-circumdance  which  he  ftates  very  can- 
didlyi  though  i^  cannot  be  new  to  many  of  our  refers*  He 
admits,  pw  62,  that  he  fcarcely  ever  knew  an  Ejiropean  merchant 
trading  ^Hth  America  who  did  not  complain  of  bad  payment  \ 
^^f  P*  i^3>  ^bat  all  the  merchants  in  the  mountaio-iowns,  who 
l^id  made  the  experiment  of  conGgning  Hnens  direAly  to  America, 
had  for  tl^s  reaiioi^  defiftcd  from  the  fpcculation.  The  geBexal 
izGt^  indeed,  is  too  notorious  to  be  queiliosed  \  and  it  is  not  uor 
importaAt  tbaf  it  (hofttld  be  recorded,  for  {be  biftorian  of  (bme 
future  agC]  who  ihaU  trace  the  revqlujtiotis  of  fqr^n  trade,.  th<( 
yiciiurudesof  natiic^nsd  ^^ealth,  stfid  the  changes  of  dynaily  whicb 
f  ommerco  (halji  have  undergone. 

.  jQn  the  linen  ip^nvtfadure  cA  Sile^,  Mr  Adams  is  neither  very 
|4}1,  nor  very  diftini^i  aod  the  fiibje£^  is  km>  well  known  to  rtx^uirc 
^ha^  we  ihould  make  any  extract  from  his  coUeflionSb  Though 
tne  furvey  of  n^nufa^bories  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
his  tour,  he  does  not  feem  to  have  furniihed  himfelf  wkk  the 
preparatory  knowledge  that  is  indirpen£tbly  reiquifitc ;  &«  he  is 
igilorant  of  the  elementary  principles  of  aU  the  chelnical  artsi 
and  rarely  refers  to  ,tl>e  topics  that  focm  the  very^  rudtments 
of  political  economy.'  The  omiifion  of  every  notice,  evem  the 
ili^hteft,  with  refpe<^  to  agriculture^  is  too  rcniarkaUe  WA  to 
ilrike  every  reader  -,  as  if  that  did  not  form  the  moft  ioisortaflit 
feature  in  all  political  arrangements  %  aod  as  if  a  fyibsm  tor  the 
reprodudion  of  the  rude  ipsteritjs  w^pe  not  to  be  found  in  a 
country  which  fabri<;ates  a  great  (lapk  for  cxpprmiQib  and  winch 
^  '■        ■'  '  '  .  '  *  is 
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is  dcfcribed  (p.  267.)  as  doubling  its  number '  of  inhabitants 
vidiio  a  ftiorter  period  than  any  other  di(bri6i  of  the  old  cbfXf 
tinent. 

The  only  remarks,  in  the  courfe  of  the  Letters,  that  partake  at 
«1I  of  uiefttl  fpeculatieHy  relate  to  that  interefting  queftion  whic}i 
crery  diftrift  of  manufactures  calk  to  mind, — ^Whether  the  general 
profperity  of  the  people  is  mod  favoured,  when  the  fabric  is  fpre^ 
orcr  the  country  among  independent  workmen*  or  organi;zed  into 
a  few  great  eftabliibments;  Mr  Adams  afmears  to  be  upon  a 
right  trade  for  the  inveftigation  of  this  fubje&f  ^hea  he  obierve^, 
that,  under  the  former  fyilen>,  there  wUl  bip  kff  (wcumulatiq§f 
and  more  circuJiithn  ef  we^Uh.  Not  that  we  are  prepared  to 
confider  this  as  afceruined,  ^  to  ac^juefc?  in  it  as  a  deciSon  of 
the  queftion ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  afpe^ls  in  which  we  think  that 
i^ftion  ought  to  be  examined ;  and  the  diftribution  of  national 
vealth  among  the  various  orders  of  the  people  forms  a  view  more 
Separable  from  that  of  its  aggr^ate  increafe,  than  it  has  ufuaQy 
boca  confidered  by  the  moft  eminent  economifts.  The  problem 
is  one  of  great  nicety,  however,  and  probaUy  involves  fev^eral 
iblutions,  according  to  the  circumftances  diit  may  happen  to  be 
combined  in  various  cafes.  Mr  Adams  ftotes  his  opinicMi  in  die 
following  paflage,  written  from  Griinberg. 

*  This  town  contains  about,  (tven  thoufand  inka^tants,  who  derire 
their  fubdftence  from  two  fources,  £rom  the  uianufliduriDg  of  broad-cloth» 
and  from  the  cultivation  of  the  vioe.  The  6r{k  is  carried  on  in  a  manner 
which  it  (bould  feem  might  ferve  as  an  ejcample  for  our  own  country'. 
Here  is  no  large  capitalift  at  the  bead  of  an  extepfive  manufadure,  and 
employing^  at  wages  which  will  Dcarcdy  keep  foul  and  body  together, 
a  larfire  number  of  workmen,  whoie  labours  only  contribute  to  ac- 
cumulate his  vnormous  wealth.  But  h^re  are  between  fix  and  feven 
hundred  lOoms,  wliich  fumifli  comfortable  fuhAftence  to  as  many 
bmilies.  The  wool  is  pertly  raifed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  part- 
ly imported  from  Poland.  There  are  feveral  fulling-mills,  wliich  be- 
k>og  to  tli^  guild  or  corporation  of  the  nuinu&^urers,  and  am  u£td 
in  commoii  by  them  all ;  hiit  the  fpinning,  the  carding,  the  dyeioA^ 
the  wearing,  the  dryinpr,  the  preffing,  the  napping,  in  (Sort,  the  whole 
procefs,  from  the  (kaunng  of  the  fleece  to  the  fale  <^  the  doth  for  the 
taik^r,  is  performed  by  each  feparate  manufadurer  for  himfelf.  It  is 
pofiihle,  (£br  I  cannot  difpute  the  principles  of  Adam  Smith  refpe^ing 
the  dnn^n  cf  labour) ^  that  by  the  feparation  of  all  ^hefe  Angle  opem- 
tums,  the  fame  quantity  of  induilry  might  produce  a  greater  quantity 
of  manufai^iu^  materials ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  ^, 
produce  a  competent  fubfiftence  for  fo  many  individuals.  Where  the 
fyftem  of  fubdiriding  labour  aii  infinitum  is  cHablithed,  each  individual 
workman  is  but  an  mfiniteiimal  fragment  of  a  vafl  body.  One  man, 
t^  ijicn,  fifty  men,  combining  all  their  faculties  together,  cannot  pro- 

M  ^     ■  dnce 
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,  dace  any  thiflg :   unleis  there  i»  a  manu^ure  upoa  ao  imqjieDiie  /oajet 

,  thei^  can  be  Done  at  alL     The  dngrle  workman  tf  thus  placefl  aJtogetfaet 

dependent  on  the  great  capitaliAy  ztd  mu£l  of  courfe' become  his  drudge. 

Thus,  hun4reds  of  laborious  men  wjll  be  compelled  t4f  gro^  and 

.  fweat  imder  a  weary  life,  for  the  fake  of  adding  thouland^  more  to  th6 

thoufands  rf  one  merchant.     But,  where  all  the  operations  for   tEe 

production  of  a  manufa6lured  work  can  be  performed  by  one  man,  or 

b^  a  fmaM  number  of  men,  each  fingle  workmaii  will  be  of  itlbre   con- 

'  fequence'  in  himfelf,*  more  independent  of  his  employer,  and  mote   cer- 

'tain  of  fubfiftence;  the  profits  of .  inanu|a6turing  will  be  diftnbutcd  In 

'  lirialler  portions,  and  to  greater  numbers ';  there  will  be  Icfs  accumulatioti 

•  knd  more  circulation  of  wealth.  '     p.*  i5«-r7.  '  • 
''    'And  he  aftetvp^rds  writes,  from  Hirfchbcrp, 

«  Here  we  find  again  the  fame  fyftem  of  manufe6h>ry  which  we  had 
remarked  with  refped  to  broad-cloths  at  Griinberg,  the  fyftem  which 
will  imboubtedly  be  the  mod  fuit^le  for  the  inntation  of  our  own 
country,  when  it  fiiall  become  a  manu£i^iini^  laud,  as  indeed  it  already 
prevails  among  ua  to  s^  certain  degree. '  p.  6i- 
,  Our  readers  wiH  hare  no  occafion  fot  us  to  (how  them,  that  all 
•/thia  is  very  feeble,  and  loofe  fpecul^tion.  And  the  iiifierence  in 
lihe  )a(t  extract  ift  an  inflance  of  that  heedlefs  temerity  in  pro- 
j^Aing  or  transf^sring  fydems  of  teguUtion,  which  i$  not  likely 
to  be  ib  pradicable  in  this  cafe,  as  it  has  fatally  been  found  in 
bthcrs.  There  is  a  defcriptidn  in  one  of  die  fubfequent  letters, 
the  original  of  which  might  have  been  expe£led  to  fufpend  our 
author's  theoretical  opinion^  as  well  as  his  recommendation  to  the 
ibitefmen  of  America; 

*  We  paiTed  throdgh  the  httle  town  of  Gotteiberg ;  and  before  almoft 

•  every  houfe  faw  women,  boys,  and  giiis,  iuduftrioully  exkiployed  m 
knitting  worfted  ftockings,  of  which  that  is  the  principsl  manufia^uring 
place.  Thus,  upon  almoft  every  mile  of  our  paflage,  we  behold  in- 
duftry  with  a  diflPerent,  and  always  with  an  ufeful  occupation.-  But  it 
is  always  a  great  alloy  to  the  fatisfa^on  we  receive  from  tKis  profpe^, 

-  that  it  is  accompanied  with  that  of  wretchednefs.     The  poor  people 

'  who  are  thus  continually  toiling,  can  fcarcely  earn  a  fufliciency  for  their 

,.i)are  fubfiftence^  and  are  fubjeSed  to  various  heavy  opprciHons.     Tlie 

manufa^ories  of  linens,  in  particular,  which  raife  large  fortunes  to  the 

merchants  who  export  them  fixjm  the  cities,  fcarcely  give  bread  to  the 

peafants,  who  do  all  the  valuable  part  of  the  work.  '     p.  156,  157.*  ' 

The  contraft  which  tliis  real  pi&ure  prefents  to  that  drawn 

from  theory  in  the  firft  cxtraft,  is  quite  fuitable  to  thofe  which 

we  have  often  found  in  other  travellers  who  have  touched  the 

fame  inquiry,  particulatly  in  the  tours  of  Mr  Arthur  Young, 

The  only  difference  is,  that  the  counterparts  are   romctxmcs  rc- 

vcrfed  from  their  prefent  pofition,  the  fancy  piect  being  dilltcfs- 

ful    and  bleak,  and  the  landfcape  from  nature  cheerful,  a6livc, 

kud  luxuriant.    No  example  can  more  forcibly  remind  political 

*    '     ■  ■  reafoner^ 
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TcafiHicTS  of  the  old  ncglcftcd  precepts  of  logic,  to  obferve  wcHJ 
to  obferve  long,  and  to  obfdrve  all. 

We  fhouM  fay  nothing  of  the  language  of  thefe  Letters,  if  we 
had  not  a  little  praife  to  bellow.     Some  finery,  perhaps,  might 
be  objcfted  to,  in  the  heavy  raptures  that  too  often  recur,  while 
Mr  Adams  is  climbing  the  giant  mountains  ;  but  the  pidturefquc 
feems  doomed  to  profanation ;  it  is  etherial  ground,  and  (hould 
be  kept  facred ;'  *  Vet  the  dull  fwpin  Treads  on  it  daily,  with  his 
clouted  ihoe'n. '     The  ftyle  of  Mr  Adams  is  in  general  verv  to^ 
lerable  Englifli ;  which,  for  American  compofitions,  is  no  moderate 
praife     A  few  national  peculiarities,  perhaps  wc  might  ftill  venture 
to  call  them  provincial,  may  be  dete^ed^  but  it  is,  upon  the 
jirholc,  remarkably  free  from  thofe  affc£lations  and  corruptions  of 
jJirafc  which  overrun  the  productions  of  that  country — even  thofc 
in  which  we  {hould  lead  exped  tliem,  the  enlightened  ftate  papers 
of  the  two  great  Prefidents.     If  the  men  of  birth  and  education 
in  that  other  England  which  they  are  building  up  in  the  weft, 
will  not  diligently  iludy  the  great  authors  who  purified  and  fixed . 
the  language  of  our  common  forefathers,  we  mull  foon  lofe  the 
only  badge  that  is  ftill  worn  of  our  confanguinity.     A  fpurious 
(iiakdi,  it  is  probable,  will  prevail,  even  at  the  Court  and  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Sutes,  until  that  great  commonwealth  {hall 
become  opulent  enough  to  break  n^ore  diftin£lly  into  cla{re8,  and 
CO  invite  the  refinements  of  art,  inftead  of  that  luxury  which  is 
more  compatible  with  the  occupations  of  induftry.    In  a  work 
coming  from  a  diplomatic  charadler,  we  cannot  overlook  the  un- 
|)ecommg  manner  in  which  a  colleague  from  this  country  is  fpoken 
of,  p.  255.    To  retail  the  anecdotes  of  a  living  family,  is  repug- 
nant not  only  to  good  manners,  but  to  rules  of  a  higher  order. 
Mr  Adams  has  prefumed,  likewife,  to  fpeak  of  one  of  the  moft 
accomplifhed  noblemen  of  England,  with  a  petulance  and  illiber- 
ality  whith  cannot  often  be  exceeded  in  the  loweft  circles  of  com- 
tnon  fcandal.     A  ftory  of  a  more  public  nature,  which  is  given  in 
the  fame  part  of  the  volupe,  may  he  new  to  moft  of  our  readers. 

*  Mr  £ Is,  in  pcrfdn,  and  at  times  in  mannerB,  one  of  the  moft 

accomplifhed  gentlemen  I  ever  knew.  He  waa  extremely  civil  to  us 
lad  autumn,  though  I  had  occaCon  afterwards  to  know  that  his  civilities 
did  not  then  proceed  from  any  cordial  kiudnefs  towards  us  ;  but  that* 
as  Amerlcanr,  he  faw  us  at  firft  with  emharraffment  and  diOike.  Thefe 
fentimentf,  in  the  courfe  of  our  jntercourfe  with  him  at  that  time,  I 
bclirvr,  gradually  wore  away ;  and  as  they  had  probably  proceeded  from 
the  fuppofition  that  his  name  was  odious  to  Americans,  owing  to  the 
tranfadtjon  at  Berlin  relative  to  Mr  Lee's  papers  during  the  Americaa 
^^r,  1  found  him   now  defignedly  and  repeatedly  recurring  to  that 

f'jtjed  in  his  convcr&tion.    After  obferviog  that  it  was  now  a  circum- 
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fUvce  ihtl  ddght  with  fuB  freedom  be  tdked  of  «•  a  iDffe  biftorical 
occorrencey  he  (olemnly  declared  that  the  feisure  of  Mr  X.ot't  pwei9 
was  aot  mM^e  by  hi$  orders ;  that  it  was  entirely  the  ad  of  an  officious 
iertanty  who  thought  to  do  him  a  fenrt^c  by  it ;  that  when  the  papers 
were  brought  to  himi  he  did  look  over  them  indeed,  and  found  among 
them  oniy  tvro  of  any  conCequcnce ;  one  the  dranprht  of  an  uofinifhcd 
treaty  vrith  Spain,  and  the  other  a  letter  from  Frederick  the  Secondt 
or  ooe  of  his  mtnlfters,  promiGng  that  if  any  great  power  in  Europo 
would  fet  the  exanople  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  United 
StateSy  he  would  be  the  firfl  to  follow  it.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  account  ii  true  $  and  I  was  pleafed  to  fee  the  anxiety  with  which 
Mr  E  wifhed  to  remove  the  imputation  of  having  premeditated  that 

ad  of  violence.  *     p.  256-258. 

The  fecond  part  of  thefe  Letters  is  defcribedi  in  the  title,  as 
containing  a  complete  geographicali  ftati(ltcal»  and  hiftorical  ac- 
count  of  Silefia ;  together  with  a  detail  of  its  political  conftitu- 
tion»  militaryi  ctvili  and  eccleliaftical  eftablifhnientSi  feminariea 
of  education,  literaturci  and  learned  men.  This,  however,  muft 
be  the  quackery  of  the  London  bookfeller ;  it  is  about  as  faith- 
fully defcriptive  as  the  advertifentents  of  the  ever  memorable 
Mr  Chriflie.  The  fecond  part  of  the  book,  however,  will  be 
entertaining  to  thofe  who  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  Sile6a;  as 
It  gives,  in  a  rapid  &etch,  fome  interefttng  particulars  on  fcTcral 
of  the  foregoing  topics.  They  are  confeffcdly  colle^^ed  fi^om 
Kloeber's  account  of  Silefia  before  and  fince  the  year  1740;  aS 
the  information  fcattered  through  the  Letters  that  compofe  the 
Journal,  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  taken  chiefly  frotn  ZdlU 
ncr's  Tour  in  1771.  A  very  hurried  outline  of  Silefian  hiftory 
precedes  a  (latcment  of  the  financial  and  ecclefiaflical  arrange- 
ments which  Frederic  introduced  after  his  conqueft.  One  or 
two  circumstances  only  are  mentioned  with  refpe£l  to  the  poli- 
tical condition  of  the  different  ranks  of  the  people ;  but  there  is 
an  excellent  letter  on  the  fyftem  of  education*  That  upon  the 
literature  of  Silefia  mentions  three  eminent  men :  Opitz,  the 
father  (as  he  is  confidered)  of  German  poetry,  the  *  Swan  of 
)Bober, '  who  died  in  1639;  Wolfi^,  once  a  mighty  name,  whofe 
mighty  works  have  long  ago  been  depofited  in  the  catacombs ; 
and  Garv^,  whofe  elegant  traxiflations  and  judicious  criiiclfms 
%zwt  proved  fo  feryiceable|  upon  the  Continent,  to  (he  reputation 
pf  our  Scoti(h  moralids. 

We  (hall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  volume,  with  an  eztraS 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Icucr,  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, on  the  feminaries  eftabliihed  in  Silefia  for  the  educatioa 
of  the  people.  The  pi£lure  it  prcfents  is,  in  almoft  every  re*. 
fpe£l,  Otisfa^loiy.;  and  we  give  it  at  length  to  our  readers,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  curious  particulars  to  be  found  in  it,  l>ttt 


from  the  hope  that  an  csamplei  fo  Alcecfifiil  in  the  fefnlfi  and 
ft)  honouiabic  to  ita  avthora,  may  in  fome  parts  of  our  own 
country  prove  attxiliary  to  thofe  reafbnings  which  hare  hitherto 
been  found  equally  unanfwerable  znd  inefitdual. 

«  Befidea  the  UtAverBij  at  Breflau,  and  the  Academy  of  Nobka  at 
Liegnitz,  there  are  what  we  call  Gimmiitar-Schools,  where  Latin  ia 
tai^t  in  ahnofl  efery  town  of  the  psoYiace)  and  ufually  in  connexion 
with  fome  choich  or  conrent*  Bat  the  arrangements  and  regulations  of 
the  trivial  fcbooh,  as  they  are  here  called,  fchools  defUned  for  that  el^ 
vcntary  inftm^tion  which  ought  to  be  diffufed  over  the  whole  ma&  of 
the  people,  particularly  deferve  your  attention  $  becaufe  you  may  perhaps,' 
at  a  aattw  of  New-England,  entertain  the  pv^udice,  tlwt  your  own  coun« 
try  is  the  only  fpot  on  earth  where  thir  objedk  is  rightly  managed,  and 
where  the  arts  of  rekdiog  and  writing  are  accomplifhraents  almoft  uns- 
leHally  pofleffed. 

*  IVobably,  no  country  in  Europe  could  fo  ftroogly  oonteft  our  pre- 
WBinfce  in  this  vel^6^  as  Gennany ;  and  flie,  for  this  honourable  di- 
ftiadioo,  is  indebted  principally  to  FEederiek  II. ;  to  the  zeal  with  whidi 
he  purfued  the  purpofe  of  fpreading  ufielttl  knowledge  among  all  ckflcs 
of  his  fohy6b ;  and  to  the  influence  of  hie  example,  and  of  his  fuccels, 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  dorranions.  To  enter  upon  this  topics 
vtth  the  details  of  which  it  is  fu^ocptibk,  ndght  perhaps  not  amule 
jou,  and  wouki  ieiKl  me  too  for  from  my  fobjc^ ;  I  fliall,  thereibrQ^ 
confine  myielf  to  the  mea&irea  he  adopted,  and  the  fyftem  he  introduced, 
ia  this  particular,  into  8iiefia. 

'  At  the  time  of  his  conquefl,  edaeation  had  (eldom  been  made  an  olv 
jcd  of  the  conccrp  of  govcrnsieiits  (  and  SHefia,  like  the  reft  of  Europe, 
was  but  wretchedly  provided  either  with  fchools  or  teachers.  In  the 
fmall  towns  and  villages,  the  fichoolmaflers  were  fo  pooriy  paid,  that 
they  couVd  not  fubfift  withoot  pradifing  fome  other  trade  bcfides  their 
oeeupatbn  as  ixiftrodon  ;  and  they  ofoaUy  united  the  chara£ier  of  the 
vilUge-fiddler  with  that  of  the  village- fchooimafter.  Even  of  thefa 
there  were  Co  few,  that  the  diiidren  of  the  pcaCuits  in  general  througlw 
otit  the  province,  were  left  untaught.  This  was  efpeci  Jly  the  cafe  ta 
tapper  Silefia.  Frederick  iflucd  an  ordinance,  that  a  fchool  fhould^be 
^t  ia  eveiy  vtHage,  and  that  a  coaspcceat  fubiiftence  (hould  be  pio- 
rided  (or  the  fcho^mafter,  by  the  joint  coptributioo  of  the  lord  of  the 
^ge  and  of  thedeaants  thcmfelvcs.  The  fuperint^daace  of  the  fchoob 
vat  preicribed  as  the  doty  of  the  clergy. 

*  Bnt,  in  order  that  this  ordinance  might  have  its  doe  extcotioo,  it 
wu  seoefiary  to  form  the  teachers  themfekss,  properly  qualified  to  give 
B&ful  iaftrm^'oQ.  This  was  tfk6ttd  by  the  po^vering  iBtelligenee 
9o6  aeal  of  a  man,  by  the  name  of  Felblger,  an  Auguftine  monk^ 
beloi^ing  to  a  convent  at  Sdgan  >  a  man,  fays  a  Silcfian  biftorian,  whoni 
&  great  pan  of  Germany  muft  thank  for  a  revolution,  not  le(s  impartaot^ 
though  of  flower  progreis  and  mikkr  charader,  than  that  which,  two 
ccttutics  and  a  half  earlier,  was  acoon\p]i(hed  by  aaother  monk  of  the 
&«e  order — by  Luther. 
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•  ^  F^Ibiger»  after  fpeodtng  (bme  yean  at  Bcilin,  to  obtain  a  pcrfcA 
knowledge  of  the  belt  method  of  inftrufkion  praAifed  m  the  fcfaook 
there,  recaroed  to  Sagan,  and  made  the  conveiit  to  nHiich  he  belonged 
a  feminary  for  young  ecdefiafticty  and  candidates  at  fchooloiafterBY  to 
Acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  improfed  nu>de  of  teaching.  ScTeral 
Ather  inftitutioni  of  the  (ame  kind  were»  in  due  time,  eftabUHied  at 
SreHau,  Glatz,  and  other  places,  upon  his  principles^  and  condu6led 
hf  perfons  whom  he  had  formed.  To  defray  the  cxpences  ncccflkry 
ibr  the  fupport  of  thefe  feminaries,  a  fund  is  raifed*  confifttng  of  one 
quarter's  (alary,  which  every  Catholic  curate  is  obliged  to  pay-  upon  being 
jrft  fettled  in  a  parfooage^ 

*  With  each  of  thefe  feminaries  are  coanefted  certain  fcbools,  where 
the  young  candidates  for  the  clerical  or  teaching  office  are  obliged  to 
attend,  and  obferve  the  pradice  of  the  method,  the  theory  of  which 
they  learn  at  the  feminaries  ^hemfelves.  'l'*he  clergy  are  required,  no 
•lefs  than  the  teachers,  to  go  through  this  procefs ;  becaufe  the  (uper- 
iiitendance  over  tbe  teachers  is  intrufted  to  them.  No  young  man  can 
ht  admitted  to  either  of  the  offices,  withovt  an  atteftation  of  his  quali« 
£cations  from  one  of  the  feminades. 

.  f  After  all  thefe  preparatory  meafures  had  been  carried  into  ci&d» 
jBO  ordinance  was  publi(hf  d  in  the  year  1 765,  prefcribing  the  mode  of 
teaching,  as  adbpte4  in  the  feminaries,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
<)crgy  iibould  Xuperintend  the  efficacious  eftabliftiment  of  the  fyfteou 
.The  regulations  of  this  ordinaoce  prove  the  earneftnefs  with  which  the 
King  of  Pruffia  laboured  to  fpread  the  benefits  of  ufeful  knowledge  a- 
■aong  his  fubjefts.  The  teachers  are  dire^ed  to  give  plain  inftru^ioi^ 
and  upon  obje^  applicable  to  the  ordinary  coacems  of  life ;  not  mere* 
ly  to  load  the  memory  of  their  (cholars  with  words,  but  to  make  things 
intelligible  to  their  under ftanding ;  to  habituate  them  to  the  ufe  of  their 
own  reafon,  by  explaining  every  obje6k  of  the  lefibn,  fo  that  the  chiki* 
Ten  themfelvrs  may  be  able  to  explain  it,  upon  examination.  The  can- 
didates for  fchool-keeping  muft  give  fpeciniens  of  their  ability,  by  teach- 
ing at  one  of  the  fchools  conne^d  with  the  feminary,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  profeflbrs  at  the  feminary,  that  they  may  remark  and  corred  any 
thing  defedive  in  the  candidate's  method.  If  one  fchool  fufficea  for 
more  than  one  village,  neither  of  them  muft  be  more  than  half*  a  Gcrw 
man  mile  diftant  from  it,  in  the  flat  country  ;  nor  more  than  a  quarter 
^  a  mile  in  the  mountainous  parts.  The  fchooKtax  muft  be  p^<}  by 
the  lord  and  tenants,  without  diftio^on  of  religions.  In  the  toyrni, 
the  ichool  muft  be  kept  the  whole  year  round.  It  is  expelled  that  one 
month  (hall  fuffice  to  make  a  child  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  | 
that  in  two  it  ftiall  be  able  to  join  them  i  and  in  three,  to  read.  The 
boys  muft  all  be  fent  to  fchool,  from  their  fixth  to  their  thirteenth  year, 
jwhether  the  parents  are  able  to  pay  the  fchool-tax  or  not.  For  the 
poor,  the  fchool-monty  muft  he  raifcd  by  colledions*  Every  parent 
or  guardian  who  neglects  to  fend  his  child  or  pupil  to  fchool,  without 
iufficieot  caufe,  is  obb'ged  to  pajr  a  double  fchool- tax,  for  which  the 
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guardians  (hall  have  no  allowance.     Every  curate  mud  examine,  weekly, 
tbe  diildren  of  the  fchool  in  bis  parifh.     A  general  examination   ts\m\ 
be  bcld  annually,  by  tbe  deans  of  tbe  diflri^^s,  of  the  fchools  withia 
tlieir  refpedlive  precin^  ;  and  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  fchools, 
the  telents  and  attention  of  tbe  fchoolmaders,  the  (late  of  the  buildings, 
and  of  attendance  by  tbe  children,  made  to  tbe  office  of  the  vicar-prene* 
ra),  who  muft  tranfmit  all  thcfe  reports  to  the  royal  domain  offices. 
From  thefe,  orders  are  iflued  to  the  refpe^llve  landraths,^  to  corrcA  the 
abufr^,  and  fupply  the  deficiencies  indicated  in  the  reports^    This>  fy- 
ftem  was  at  firft  prepared  only  for  the  Carbolic  fcliools ;  but  It  was  af- 
tirvnirds  adopted,  for  tbe  mod  part,  by  mod  of  the  Lutheran  confifto- 
rio.     Its  tridy  refpe£^able  author,  Fclbiger,  was,  in  tbe  fequel,.  with' 
the  confeot  of  Frederick,  invited  to  Vienna  by  the  Emprefii  Marfa 
Tbcrefa  and  her  fon  Jofeph  II.,  who  appointed  him  dired^or  of  the  nor^ 
mal  fchools  or  feminaries  in  all  the  Auttrian  dominions.     His  regula* 
tions  have  been  introduced,  and  are  aded  upon,  in  almoft.aU  the  Ca- 
tholic countries  of  Germany. 

*  In  Silefia,  tbey  bad  at  firft  many  old  prejudices  to  contend  witlu 
The  indolence  of  tbe  Catholic  clergy  was  averfe  to  the  new  and  trouble- 
feme  duty  impofed  on  them.     Thejr  zeal  was  alarmed  at  the  danger 
arifing  from  this  dif^erfion  of  light  to  the  dabih'ty  of  their  church. 
They  confidered  alike  tbe  fpirit  of  innovation,  and  the  fpirit  of  inquiry, 
as  their  natural  enemies*     Befides  this,  tl^e  fyftcm  dill  meets  relidancc 
firom  the  penurious  parfimony  and  dobborn  love  of  darknefs,  prevailing 
in  feme  parts  of  tbe  provioct.     Many  villages  negle£i  the  fupport  of 
their  fch6ols  ;  nany  individuals,  upon  fallc  pretexts,  forbear  fending 
their  children  to  ^bool,  for  the  fake  of  faving  the  tax.     The  compUN 
five  meafures,  and  the  penalties,  prefcribed  by  the  ordinance,  are  ufed 
teldom,  and  with  rcludance.      The  benevolent  defign  has  not  been 
aceosiplifhed  to  the  full  extent  of  which  it  was  fufceptihle  ;  but,  as  far 
u  it  has  been  accompliihed,  its  operation  has  been  a  bleffing.     That  its 
cffcAs  have  been  very  extenfive,  is  not  to  be  doubted,  when  we  com* 
pare  the  number  of  fcbools  throughout  the  province,  in  the  year  175a, 
wbfct  tbey  amounted  only  to  one  thoiifand  five  hundred  and  fifty«>two, 
with  that  in  tbe  year  1 798,  when  they  were  more  than  three  tboufand 
five  hundred.     The  confrquences  of  a  more  general  diduiion  of  know* 
ledge  are  atteded  by  many  other  fa^ls  equally  dcar^     Before  the  Seven- 
years  war,  there  bad  fcarcely  ever  been  more  than  one  periodical  jour* 
sal  or  gazette  publidied  in  the  province  at  one  time.     There  are,  now» 
no  lefs  than  feventeen  newfpapers  and  magazines,  which  appear  by  the 
day,  the  week,  the  month,  or  the  quarter,  many  of  them  upon  fub« 
]eds  generally  ufeful,  and  containing  valuable  information  and  indruc* 
tion  for  tbe  people.     At  the  former  period  there  were  but  three  book* 
ieOcrt,  and  all'tbefe  at  Breflau.     There  are  now  fix  in  that  capital,  and 
fcven  difperfed  about  in  ^he  other  cities.     The  number  of  printiQg* 
ptfflcs  and  of  booklDindeirs  has  incrcafcd  in  the  {ame  proporUon.  * 
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Art.  XV".     An  Acf  to  Rfgulate  the  Importation  and  Exportation 
of  Corn^  and  the  Bounttes  and  Duties  payable  thereon.     y:>th  July 
1804.     44.  of  the  Kingi  cap.  IC9. 


Curfory  Ohfervatiom  on  the  AB  for  afcertaining  the  Bounties^  and 

for  regulating  the  Exportation  and  Importation  of  Corn.     By.  a 

Member  of  parliament.     London,  Stockdale.     1804.    pp.  i6« 

THAT  part  of  the  new  Corn  Law,  in  which  the  Lcgiflature  has 
reverted  to  the  fyftcm  of  bounties  upon  exportation,  after 
haying  in  a  great  meafure  abandoned  it  for  a  period  of  thirty  yearsj 
appeared  to  us  to  bear  fo  hard  upon  an  eflablifhed  and  lalutary 
do£trine  in  political  oeconomy,  that  we  looked  with  eagernefs  for 
an  opportunity  of  entering  with  our  readers  into  a  ducullion  ot 
the  meafure.  Hitherto,  however,  there  has  been  no  publicatiom 
Upon  the  fubjeft,  except  the  ftatute  itfelf  j  and  we  owe  too  pro- 
found a  reverence  to  parliamentary  black-letter,  to  fubje^i  it  to  the 
prophane  licenfe  of  Edinburgh  criticifm.  One  little  trail,  the 
•*  Curfory  Obfervations,  *  was  circulated  in  I*ondon,  wc  under- 
ftand,  by  one  of  thofe  mod  refpeflable  gentlemen  with  whom  the 
bill  originated  ;  but  as  it  was  not  regularly  pubUihed,  it  does  not 
fall  wiuiln  our  reach.  It  was  probably  confidered  by  the  reft,  as 
the  whole  cafe  they  could  make  out  ^  dated,  very  toiefly  indeed, 
but  with  neatness,  great  fairnefs,  and  all  the  ftrength  that  their 
view  of  the  argument  was  pofTefled  of.  In  the  courfe  of  our 
Journal,  our  leaders  have  been  fo  much  accuftomed  to  find  die 
notice  of  a  book  pearly  loft  in  difTertation,  that  they  will  perhaps 
hardly  be  fenfible  of  an  innovation  upon  our  plan  by  a  diflertatioiv 
without  any  book  for  its  text.  If  an  apologv  however  be  necefc 
iary,  we  muft  take  it  from  the  importance  ot  the  occafion.  Opi- 
nions, as  well  as  compofitions,  have  from  the  firft  been  the  oh- 
je£l  of  our  humble  endeavours  to  aflift  the  public  judgement ;  aiid 
we  (hould  not  have  entered  fo  minutely  as  we  have  often  done 
into  the  examination  of  the  latter,  if  we  had  not  our  eye  always 
fixed  on  thofe  fyftems  of  ufeful  knowledge,  which  they  contri- 
bute to  form.  We  (hall  therefore  make  no  farther  introdudUon 
fo  the  following  inveftigation,  except  to  mentiouj  that  the  writ* 
ers  whom  we  have  principally  in  view,  when  we  i!j)eak  of  ad* 
vacates  for  the  bounty,  are  Dr  James  Anderfon,  who,  in  bil 
Letters  on  National  Indudry,  has  given  an  elaborate, arguoaent 
in  Its  defence  \  Mr  Mackie  of  Ormidon,  in  £aft  X40^2n,  wliofr 
letters  to  Colonel  Dirom  dlfplay  much  acutenelsi  as  well. as  prac* 

tical 
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tical  information ;  and  Mr  Malthudi  the  ingenious  and  enlight* 
ened  author  of  the  Eflay  on  Population.  * 

lite  law^  which  gave  a  bouhty  on  the  exportation  of  corni 
will  always  be  famous  in  the  economical  hiftory  of  Great  Brt* 
tatRi  whatever  may  be  the  final  opinion  sis  to  its  merits,  it  ori* 
Kinated  under  an  adnriniftrationy  the  fplendour  of  whofe  mea- 
fures  is  reffc£led  even  from  their  errors.  And  though^  in  fram« 
ing  that  law,  they  were  probably  quite  unconfcious  of  the  inven- 
tion and  defign  to  which  it  has  ftnce  been  afcribedi  yet,  if  we 
view  it  in  a  particular  afpeA,  through  the  medium  of  thofe  reah* 
fonings  which  have  (ince  been  condruded  in  its  favour,  it  may 
be  made  to  appear  a  bold  and  original  deviation,  not  only  from 
die  policy  that  had  long  prevailed,  but  from  prejudices  that  are 
very  natural  on  fuch  fubjeds.  In  this  light,  accordingly,  it  ap^ 
peared  to  the  bed  writers  and  ftatefmen  of  England,  through* 
6at  the  firft  part  of  the  lafl  century :  they  mentioned  it  alwayt 
with  admiration ;  as  an  inftitutton  that  had  been  planned  in  wif* 
dom,  and  the  fuccefs  of  which  Was  complete;  to  be  ranked 
with  the  a£l  of  navigation,  the  laws  for  the  woollen  ftaple,  or 
Queen  Elizabeth's  provifion  for  the  poor  \  an  infeparable  part  of 
that  peculiar  fy&em,  to  which  England  was  indebted  for  her  fu* 
pcriority  over  all  other  nations.  Thefe  vague  and  confident 
praifes  of  the  bounty  had  long  been  eftabnflied  among  the  idioms 
of  parfiament,  even  before  fothe  circumftances  in  the  later  htf-* 
tory  of  the  corn-trade  Were  attended  to,  which  feemed  to  fur-* 
HiOi  a  very  plauGble  confirmation  of  them.  The  diminution  of 
the  average  price,  vtA  the  progreflive  increafe  of  exports,  with* 
in  the  period  at  the  beginning  of  which  the  bounty  had  been 
inftituted,  prefented  no  doubt  a  very  deceitful  coincidence  ;  and, 
it  a  time  when  the  analyfis  of  national  wealth  was  unknown,  il 
%as  natural  enough  to  believe,  that  the  caufe  of  thefe  curioul 
hQi%  could  be  no  other,  but  that  remarkable  law  which  juft  pre- 
ceded their  appearance.  Thefe  fentiments,  with  regard  to  King 
William's  corn-law,  wei^  adopted  by  our  admirers*  upon  the 
continent.  The  bounty  became  a  thence  of  panegyric  in  all  their 
political  treatifes.  Though  a  moft  artificial  expedient,  it  wa^ 
applauded  even  by  the  economifts  of  France,  in  whofe  profound 

writing* 

'  *  To  this  lad  gentleman,  we  owe  maay  apologies  for  having  delayed 
io  long  the  accouikt  of  hit  origiaal  and  important  work  ;  and  for  aoti- 
cipitittg,  as  Ml  this  Article,  the  etairn'oalttok]  of  a  detached  part  of  it.  It 
is  ai  wtU  to  ooofefi  at  ooce,  that  the  pf rfbn,  into  whole  hand*  it  was 

CI  has  di&ppoifited  us,  from  indolence  or  other  occupations,  or  |k 
e  «r  t^e  dificuky  aid  ^estcttC  of  Mr  Makhos*s  fpecdlations.  We 
live  reatoo,  hdw^vci^  Ivtept  thutu  Will  piake  it«  appearMce  in  our 
Jtraary  Number. 
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writltigs  ^11  devices  were  reprobated,  that  might  check  the  fpon^ 
taneous  order  of  nature.  In  the  mean  time^  opinions  more  con- 
fifteot  with  the  tenor  of  their  other  fpeciilations  were  fpreading 
in  this  codntty,  among  well  educated  men  of  praflice,  as  well  as 
philofophic^l  inquirers }  and  Parliament  at  laft  began  to  enforce 
fome  of  thofe  principles,  which,  maay  years  before^  had  been 
expounded  in  the  .lectures  of  Adam  Smith.  The  z(k  of  1773^ 
which  was  conduced  through  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  Mr 
Burke,  effected  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  bounty,  though  it  retain-, 
ed  the  language,  and  feemed  even  to  confirm  the  purpofes  of 
the  former  law^  in  compliance  with  thofe  prejudices  which  it 
was  ealier  to  betray  than  to  conquer.  Dr  Smith  has  faid  of  this 
ftatute,  what  was  faid  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  that,  though  not 
the  bell  in  itfelf,  it  was  perhaps  the  bed  which  the  intereils  and 
temper  of  the  times  would  admit  of.  He  probably  bore  in  mind, 
when  he  ufed  thefe  expreffions,  the  anfwer  which  Mr  Burke  had 
m^de  to  him,  on  being  reproached  for  not  effecting  a  thorough 
repeal :  that  it  was  the  privilege-  of  philofophers  to  conceive 
their  diagrams  in  geometric  accuracy ;  but  the  engineer  muft  of- 
ten impair  the  fymmetry,  as  well  as  fimplicity  of  his  machine, 
in  order  to  overcome  the  irregularities  of  fri^ion  and  reHllance. 
In  the  fame  drain,  Dr  Smith  has  likewife  faid  of  that  ftatute^ 
that  it  might  perhaps  in  due  time  prepare  the  way  for  a  better ; 
and  thofe  who  had  mod  imbibed  the  fpirit  of  his  philofophy,  ac- 
quiefced  very  confidently  in  this  expe^ation.  But,  by  another 
coincidence  of  circumdances,  dill  more  accidental  perhaps  than 
the  former,  the  changes  in  the  price  of  corn,  and  in  the  balance 
of  the  com-tiade,  have  been  precifely  reverfed,  fince  the  repeal 
of  the  bounty,  from  changes  which  have  taken  place  Gnce  the 
time  of  its  enaflment.  Prices  have  rifen,  and  the  balance  it 
turned  againd  us.  Thofe  perfons,  who  had  been  moved  in  fa* 
vour  of  the  bounty  by  the  iird  part  of  this  experience,  as  it 
feemed,  could  not  help  feeling  the  fecond  to  be  irrefidible  :  if 
the  original  trial  furnifhed  a  probable  conclufion,  this  converfe 
of  the  experiment,  yielding  the  fame  refult,  feemed  to  edablifh 
it  to-demondration.  The  courfc  of  thefe  fads  appears,  accord- 
ingly, to  have  made  a  great  imprefEon  on  feveral  ingenious  and 
well  informed  minds  \  the  bounty  has  once  more  found  ad^6« 
cates  in  fome  political  writers  of  great  merit,  and  in  feveral 
ftatefmen,  who  are  fortified  by  their  general  principles  agatnft 
artificial  fchemes  of  commercial  police )  and  a  ftatute  has  been 

Eafled,  which,  it  is  expe£led,  will  work  all  the  miracles  and 
leflings  that  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  accomplifhed  by  the  old 
law.  Although  we  have  long  been  fttisfied  about  the  wtfdom 
of  unimpaired  freedom  in  every  branch  of  the  com*trade,  fb* 
reign  as  well  as  inland|  we. have  been.promptedi  by  our  refpe£l 

fac 
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for  tbofc  perfonsi  sind  by  the  importance  which  is  attached  bjf 
thcro  to  the  fubjc£l,  to  eicaminc  very  carefully  the  rcafoningd 
vith  which  they  recommend  the  revival  of  the  bounty.  In  the 
courfe  of  this  examination,  we  were  led  to  perceive  that  Dr 
Smith's  dedu^iions  arc  nqj  pcrfcftly  correft  ;  but  in  the  pradi- 
cal  conclufion,  we  were  again  brought  to  coincide  with  himy  and 
with  the  ftatefmen  who  are  underilood  to  have  framed,  upon  his 
principles,  the  adi  of  1773. 

The  carliell  topics  that  were  ufed  in  praift  of  the  bounty, 
were  its  K^eat  encouragement  of  BrtciQi  {hipping,  and  the  gold 
it  brought  home  to  pay  the  balance  of  exported  corn.  Thefe 
have  not  been  broiight  forward  this  time.  So  much  we  owe  to 
the  difTuflon  of  knowledge.  There  are  arguments  and  views  of 
policy  that  were  deemed  iirefragable  by  the  bed  underftandings 
in  the  generation  before  the  lad,  of  which  the  refutation  is  now 
become  even  colloquiah  It  is  a  reflexion  that  yields  encourage>- 
menc  to  the  free  fcrutiny  of  other  opinions,  which  appear  np 
lefs  fufceptible  of  refutation.  We  are  (till  toX^^firft^  that  a  bounty^ 
bj  forcing  a  production  of  corn  greater  than  the  annual  con- 
fumption  of  the  home-market,  provides  a  referve  againll  years 
of  de6cient  crop  :  Secohdly^  That  it  fecures  an  adequate  profit 
to  the  farmer  :  Thirdly^  That  it  brmgs  the  prices  of  com,  which 
ufually  fluAoate  fo  much,  to  a  greater  lleadinefs  and  uniformi- 
tT  :  i^nd,  luftly^  That  it  makes  this  uniform  price  rather  lower, 
than  it  oiherwife  would  be.  Upon  thefe  four  propofitions  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  promifed  (leadinefs  in  the  price  of 
corn  mud  be  derived  from  that  furplus  of  produce  which  is  to 
be  refervcd  in  years  of  a  bad  crop.  Now,  tliis  furplus  of  the  a- 
terage  produce  skbove  the  annual  confumption,  mud  be  the  re- 
fiilt  of  an  enlarged  encouragement  of  tillage  \  and  this  encou- 
ragement, which  operates  by  augmenting  the  profits  of  the 
farmer,  mud  ultimately  confid  in  an  increafe  of  the  price  of  his 
commodity.  So  far,  tnen,  as  the  argument  depends  upon  the 
fiift  three  of  thofe  alleged  advantages,  it  refolves  itfelf  into  this 
(ingle  propoGtion,  that  the  bounty  gives  the  farmer  a  real  ad- 
vance upon  the  price  of  his  corn.  When  it  is  dated,  in  the 
fourth  place,  that  it  has  likewife  the  efFe£t  of  lowering  the  price 
of  corn  to  the  confumers,  it  is  the  money  price  only  that  can 
here  with  confidency  be  underdood  ;  a  diminution  of  which  is 
no  doubt  compatible  with  an  advance  of  the  real  price.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  when  we  examine  what  effects  a  bounty, 
mud  have  upon  the  commerce  and  growth  of  corn,  our  fubjed 
of  invedigation  is  precifely  the  effect  of  that  bounty  upon  the 
real  price,  and  upon  the  money-price  of  corn.  Dr  Smith,  ac- 
cordingly, who  has  decidedly  pronounced  an'  opinion  verv  dif- 
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ferent  from  the  foregoing,  maintains  it  by  propofitions  dire^Iy 
the  rcvcrfc  of  thofe  which  we  have  enumerated :  that  it  can 
have  no  effcft  in  equalizing  prices,  becaufe  iheie  is  no  furplus 
to  be  referved  in  years  of  fcarcity :  that  there  can  be  no  fuch 
furphis,  becaufe  the  bounty  gives  no  additional  encouragement 
to  agriculture  :  that  it  can  give  no  fuch  encouragement,  becaufe 
it  occaGons  no  advance  of  the  real  price  of  corn  :  and,  laiUy, 
that  its  eiFe£k  is  to  raife,  not  to  lower,  the  average  money*price 
of  that  commodity.  In  order  to  afcertain  where  the  truth  lies 
between  fuch  contradictory  opinions,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  trace, 
more  mitiutely  in  detail  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  the  ibflu- 
ence  which  a  bounty  on  corn  muft  have  upon  its  exchangeable 
value  ;  whether  that  be  exprefled  in  money,  or,  in  what  is  call- 
ed  the  real  price — the  aggregate  of  other  commodities  that  are 
purchafed  with  money. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  in  a  country,  where  the  returns  of  the  farmer 
are  of  courfe  adequate  and  no  more  than  adequate  to  replace 
his  advances  with  a  profit  proportioned  to  the  profits  of  other  ca- 
pital, that  a  bounty  were  granted  OMt  of  the  public  revenue  di-> 
"teSAj  upon  the  produBion  of  buead-com.    Its  inunediate  effe£t 
would  evidently  be,  to  lower  both  Qie  money-price  and  the  real 
price  to  all  purchafers  in  the  home-market.    A  part  of  the  old  price, 
inftead  of  being  paid  by  the  purchafer  himiel^,  would  now  be 
paid  for  him  by  ^e  public  \  and  white  he  paid  fo  much  lefs,  the 
fanner  would  receive  altogether  the  fame  fum  as  before.     THht 
farmer  would  no  doubt  be  willing  enough  to  keep  up  the  market 
price  to  its  original  rate,  that  he  might  thus  increafe  his  receipts 
by  the  whole  of  the  bountv.     But  the  fame  power  of  competi- 
tion, which  had  before  adjufted  his  profits,  would  condiuie  to 
adjuft  them  to  the  fame  rate,  bv  reducing  his  receipts  from  the 
private  purchafer  in  proportion  to  nis  new  receipts  from  the  pub- 
lic.    Notwithftanding  this  bounty,  therefore,  the  profits  of  the 
farmer  would,  by  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  competition, 
fubfide  towards  their  former  level*    They  would  for  fome  time> 
indeed,  be  kept  from  finking  quite  down  to  this  level,  by  the  force 
of  competition  that  would  a£t  in  the  oppofite  diredlion.     Fw,  in 
confequence  of  the  real  price  of  grain  being  lowered  to  the  con- 
ftuners,  their  power  of  purchafing  this  article  would  for  the  time 
1>e  augmented,  whether  they  had  other  commodities  or  their  la- 
bour only  to  give  in  exchange ;  and  thus  the  limits  of  the  efie^ve 
demand  for  grain  would  be  widened,  by  a  greater  wafle  in  the 
ufe  and  preparation  of  it  for  food,  a  nicer  palate  as  to  the  quality, 
and  ulrimately  by  an  increafed  number  of  confumers.    The  e&cl 
of  fuch  an  increafed  demand  for  grain,  proceeding  from  anjr  <>- 
ibev  caufe>  muft  evidently  be^  to  enhance  a  little  its  real  pnce': 

the 
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the  efied  of  this  increafed  demand,  proceeding  from  an  arti&ial 
redudion  of  the  real  pricei  would  bei  to  prevfent  that  redu^iiofi 
from  being  wholly  completed,  to  prevent  tne  market  price  from 
being  lowered  quite  fo  much  as  by  the  whole  amount  of  the 
bounty.  The  difference  would  be  received  by  the  farmer,  iii  ad* 
dkion-  to  the  adjufled  rate  of  his  profits,  and  would  of  courfe 
operate  as  a  new  encouragement  to  tillage.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  this  encouragement  could  laft  no  longer  than  the  ixb- 
creafed  demand  in  the  home-market,  from  whicn  it  originated  \ 
and  that  could  not;  fubfift  long,  becaufe,  while  the  general  cip- 
cumftances  of  the  nation  remain  the  fame,  no  reduSion  pf  the 
real  price  of  com  can  be  permanent.  The  wages  of  the  labour- 
ing coofumers  had  been  adjufted  before,  by  the  principle  of  com- 
perition,  to  a  rate  proportioned  to  thofe  general  circumftances ; 
and  the  fame  prihciple  would  continue  to  adjuft  them  again  to 
that  rate,  by  lowering  the  money*price  of  labour,  and,  through 
that,  of  other  commodities,  to  the  money-price  of  com.  Thu^ 
the  whole  effeA  of  this  bounty  on  produAion,  would  terminate 
in  a  reduAion  of  the  nominal  or  money-price.  The  real  price 
would  foon  be  raifed,  and  the  profit  of  the  farmer  foon  lowered, 
to  their  former  level  \  and  the  mterval  would  fpeedil^  elapfe,  dur- 
ing which  a  new  encouragement  had  been  afibrded  to  agriculture* 
At  the  clofe  of  that  interval,  both  the  abfolute  numl^  of  the 
people,  and  the  grofs  annual  produce,  might  be  found  a  Tery 
little  increafed.  'Fhe  relative  condition  of  the  labouring  orders, 
in  refpeO  of  opulence  and  comforts,  would  be  found  unchanged* 
And  to  defray  the  bounty,  there  yould  fubfift  a  tax,  probably 
very  burdenfome,  certainly  quite  unneceflary,  and  it  would  fubM> 
ftti  CO  no  other  purpofe  but  to  efl'e£t  a  prepofterous  inverfion  of  the 
natural  order  of  tilings. 

If  it  fiiould  be  deemed  expedient  to  renew  that  fort  of  encou- 
ragement to  tilbge,  which  lias  now  been  defcribed,  it  might  no 
doubt  be  renewed  by  a  frefh  addbion  to  the  bounty ;  which  wouU 
operate  over  again  tne  fame  feries  of  effe&s,  leaving  in  the  end 
the  monev-price  ftili  lower,  and  the  tax  ftill  more  ourdenfomei 
And  fucn  ftatefmen,  as  may  have  a  iMredile£^ion  for  artificial 
(chemes  of  this  fort,  will  eafily  fee  the  iuperior  artifice  of  meting- 
oat  the  bounty  in  fmall  portions  from  time  to  time,  in  order  tha4 
with  the  fmalleft  amount  of  bounty,  diere  may  be  obtaiaeiji  the 
greateft  number  of  thefe  mtervab  of  encouragement  to  agricuU 
tur^. 

If,  00  the  oth^  hand,  it  ihould  be  felt  defiraUe  to  get  rid  of 
fcch  a  bounty  as  this,  smd  to  veftore  the  conuner^e  of  giain  to  its 
uKuval  cottf  fo,  fi|cb  a  ftcp  eouU  n^t  be  tali^n  wiliioiit  a  gnal 
4cal  •£  tepippMry  inconvenience  1  tn  ihs^t  (c^ies  oC  cS%Bt% 

N  a  which 
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which  took  place  after  the  cnaftmcnt  of  the  bounty,  would  Be 
precifely  inverted  by  its  repeal.     The  fudden  enhancement  of 
the  money*price  would  abridge,  for  the  time,  the  wealth  and 
comforts  of  the  labouring  confumcrs ;   and  the  redriflion  of 
their  demand,  reducing^  the  profits  of  farming  below  its  natural 
rate,  would  for  the  time  difcourage  agriculture.    And  this  would 
continue  until  the  advance  of  the  money-price  of  corn  commu- 
nicated itfelf  to  the  money»price  .of  labour,  and,  through  that, 
to  the  money-price  of  other  commodities*     It  is  unneceffary, 
for  our  prefent  purpofe,  that  we  ihould  attempt  to  trace  any 
farther  the  confequences  of  a  direft  bounty  upon  proJu£Hon. 
'     A  bounty,  granted  out  of  the  public  revenue,  upon   the  ex^ 
fortation  only  of  corn,  will  operate  according  to  the  fame  prin- 
ciples i  but,  from  the  different  manner  in  which  the  bounty  is 
then  applied,  its  efF^£^s  will  be  confiderably  different.     It  will 
t)roduce   no  immediate  change  of   prices  in    rhtf  home-market. 
The  national  confumer  will  continue  to  pay  what  he  did  before, 
no  part  of  this  payment  being  made  for  him  bv  the  public  :  there 
will  be  no  diminution  to  him  of  the  real  price  of  corn,  confe- 
quently  no  enlargement  of  confumpt'nn  and  demand,  and  there- 
fore no  neu' encouragement  on  this  ficle  to  agrict»Icura^  mvcft- 
ments.     But  every  foreigner,  who  fhall  purchafe  part  of  the  ex^ 
ported  grain,  will  pay  fo  much   lefs  for  it,  as  the  bounty  a* 
mountsto,  than  he  otherwife  would  have  paid.     Whether  he 
will  purchafe  any  part  of  it  or  nor,  will  of  eourfe  depend  up- 
on this  conditton,  that  the  price  of  the  exported  grain,  reduced 
as  it  is  to  him  by  the  bounty,  is  at  the  mod  not  greater  than  the 
price  of  other  gr^in  in  his  market.     Now,  the  price  at  which 
the  exported  grain  could  be  fold  in  the  foreign  market,  inde^ 
pendently  of  a  bounty,  may  either  be  equal,  or  lefs,  or  greattFi 
compared  with  the  price  of  other  grain   in  that  market.     If  e- 
^ual,  the  bounty  will  enable  the  exporter  to  underieU  the  £> 
reign  dealer  by  the  whole  amount  of  that  bounty.     If  lefs,  he 
would  be  able,  without  a  bounty,  to  underfcll  him  by  the  whole 
difference  of  the  prices ;  and  the  bounty  will  enable  him  to  un* 
derfell  by  the  fum  of  that  difference  and  the  bounty  added  toge- 
ther.    If  the  price,  at  which  the  exported  grain  could  be  fold 
in  the  foreign  market  independently  of  a  bounty,  is  greater  than 
the  price  of  other  grain  in  that  market ;  then,  to  enable  the  cxp 

Crtertounderfell  the  dealer  in  that  other  grain,  die  bounty  muft 
more  than  fufficient  to  compenfate  the  difference  of  the  pri* 
ces ;  and  a  bounty  may  no  doubt  be  made  large  enough  to  do 
more  than  compenfate  that  difference.  In  all  tbefe  cafes,  toO| 
it  is  to  be  obferVed,  the  exporter  will  af^utlly  underfcll  the  fo» 
feign  dealer  by  very  neatly  the  whole  differencci  by  whkh  he 
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can  afford  to  nnderfdl  him.  He  wouM  be  wHlin);  enough  to  do 
it  by  as  fmall  a  portion  of  that  diffrrence  as  pojEbie,  in  order 
chat  the  reroasndcr  might  .be  added  to  his  profirs  ;  but  the  forec 
of  competition,  as  upon  all  other  occafions,  will  reftri^  hi€  pro* 
firs  Tcry  nearly  to  the  lowed  rate  at  which  he  can  aflPord  to  trade. 
They  will  not  be  brought  tjuite  down  to  this  rate,  however  %  the 
exporter  will  not  he  forced  to  underfell  the  foreign  dealer  by 
<)utte  the  whole  difference  by  which  he  could  afford  to  do  it,  in 
confcqoence  of  a  competition  that  will  ad  in  the  oppofite  direc* 
tion.  For,  by  the  redudion  of  the  real  price  to  the  foreign 
confumers,  their  effe£live  demand  will  be  enlarged;  and  this 
enlarged  demand  will  prevent  that  redu£tion,  which  the  bounty 
iuis  a  tendency  to  tSt€ty  from  being  wholly  completed.  The 
difference  will  be  received  by  the  exporter  in  an  addition  to  the 
adjufted  rate  of  bis  profits;  and,  the  extcnfioo  of  foreign  de- 
mand being  communicated  to  the  home  market,  wiM  raife  at 
homt  both  the  price  of  corn  and  the  profits  of  farming..  By 
raifing  the  profits  of  farmingy  it  will  operate  as  an  encourage^ 
roent  to  hufbandry  ;  by  raifing  the  price  of  corn  to  the  confumer^ 
at  home,  it  will  diminifh  for  the  time  their  power  of  purchafing 
this  neceflary  of  life,  mid  thus  abridge  their  real  ^ealth.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  this  laft  effe£l  muft  \^  temporary :  the 
wages  of  the  labouring  coni'umers  had  been  adjufted  before  by 
competition,  and  the  fame  principle  will  adjuft  them  again  to 
the  fame  rate,  by  raifing  the  money-price  of  labour,  and,  through 
that,  of  other  commodities,  to  the  money*price  of  corn.  The 
bounty  upon  exportation,  therefore,  will  ultimately  raife  the 
inoney-ptice  of  corn  in  the  home  market ;  not  directly,  how^ 
•ever,  but  through  the  medium  of  an  extended  demand  in.  the 
foreign  market,  and  a  confequent  enhancement  of  the  real  price 
at  home :  And  this  rife  of  its  money*price,  when  it  has  once 
been  communicated  to  other  commodities,  wUl  of  courfe  be« 
come  fixed. 

This  fixed  advaiKC  of  the  money-price  at  home  will  necefi^ 
rily  affc£t  the  piice  at  which  the  exported  corn  can  afterwards 
be  fold  in  the  foreign  market.  It  will  of  courfe  diminifli  that 
difference,  whatever  it  is,  by  which  the  exporter  can  underfell 
the  dealer  in  foreign  grain.  That  difference,  however,  may  ft  ill 
be  large  enough,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  bounty,  to  allow  the 
exporter  ftill  to  underfell  that  dealer ;  and  to  occafion,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before,  a  farther  extenfion  of  demand.  This 
will  be  followed,  as  before,  by  a  feries  of  effr£ls,  ultimately 
terminating  in  a  farther  advance  of  the  money  price  at  home. 
And  this  feries  will  be  conftantly  renewed,  until  the  advance  of 
that  money-price  becomes  fo  high,  as  to  cover  the  whole  differ- 
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tnce  by  which  the  espprter  was  before  aUe  tb  vnttetfell  other 
dealers  abroad.  By  a  new  bbnnty,  however,  granted  in  addi* 
tkm  to  tht  former,  a  new  range  may  be  created  for  the  repeti* 
tion  of  another  feries  of  the  fame  effeds.  But,  whatever  limit 
We  ftippofe  to  the  amount  of  the  boiinty,  its  complete  and  tdti^ 
tnite  tffcA  will  always  be  ft>and  to  be  a  correfponding  rife  of 
the  tnoney-ptice  in  the  hoftie-markety  both  of  corn,  of  Itboun 
Md  of  all  tommadhies.  In  the  interval  that  maft  each  time 
flapfe,  before  wages  are  equalized  with  each  f^cceflive  rife  in 
the  price  of  corn,  there  will  be  a  certain  degree  of  new  encou* 
Tagehient  held  o<it  ro  huibandry,  and  feme  dimimitton  tn  the 
^Wealth  and  comfortaMe  fobfiibence  of  the  iabooring  confamerSb 
"That  encouragement  to  huibandry  will  not  be  fallowed  by  any 
inciVafe  of  the  number  of  the  people,  becaufe  the  additional 
-prododion  is  etcited  by  a  foreign  demand.  And  this  diminu- 
tion of  the  comforts  of  the  labouring  people,  from  being  tem^ 
ipbrary,  may  become  alm<ift  a  permanent  diminution,  if  the  iiic- 
<:eflhre  advances  of  the  prrct  of  corn  ihall  follow  each  other 
^  ^thoUt  interruption,  and  fo  keep  always  ahead  of  the  fucceiEve 
adduces  in  the  wages  of  hrbour. 

If  it  ihouM  be  feh  expedient  to  remove  fuch  a  boimty  as  das 
tipon  exportatiion,  and  *to  relVore  the  commerce  strd  produAton 
^f  grain  to  then-  natural  order,  fuch  a  repeal  would  *be  attended 
with  fome  tetnporary  inconveniences.  1  he  fudden  deftmdion 
iit  that  part  of  theloreign  demand,  which  had  been  forced  by 
the  bounty,  wouM  throw  an  etcef^  upon  the  home-itiarkec,  and 
would  reduce  the  profits  of  farming  for  a  time  below  their  ac^ 
-tual  and  juft  rate.  The  national  confumen  would  4ot  a  time 
be  more  eafily  s^nd  plentifully  fuppited ;  until,  by  the  abftrac- 
tion  6f  capital  from  tilhige,  the  fupply  of  com  was  once  more 
isccommodated  to  the  real  demand,  and  the  profits  ^  the  fiartner 
tflfifed  again  to  their  natural  rate. 

If,  in  the  preceding  analyds,  we  have  deduced  with  accuracy 
-the  operations  of  the  principle  of  com'(^erition,  a  corredion  muft 
he  made  in  Dt  Smith's  argument  upon  the  bounty.  When  we 
confider,  indeed,  the  patient,  circumfpe£i,  and  comprehenfive 
care  which  the  reafonings  of  that  gieat  author  alhmft  always  e- 
yinoe,  and  the  hazard  there  is  that,  in  a  procefs  of  fome  lei^K 
and  intricacy,  we  may  have  orerlooked  one  or  more  neccflary 
ileps,  it  is  not  without  much  -diffidence  that  we  prefume  to  at- 
tempt fuch  a  corre£^ion.  At  preftnt,  however,  he  appears  to 
us  not  to  have  completed  this  invefligation  with  his  ufual  fuccefiF. 

In  the  firft  two  editions  of  his  Inquiry,  the  form  of  the  in- 
veftigation  is  confidcrably  diff^^rcnt  frorti  that  which  appears  tn 
ill  the  fubfcquent  editions.    In  chtfe,  he  dates  and  anfwers  fo* 
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piffttdf  two  arguments  tKat  had  been  alleoed  by  otbers  in  fa^ 
TOOT  of  the  booocy— *tbc  extenGoa  of  ibe  foTeign  market,  aa4 
the  epbaocement  of  price  to  the  farmer.    But  in  the  firft  two 
editions  of  the  work,  there  was  no  notice  of  any  alleged  t%t^^ 
fion  of  foreign  demand,  but  only  of  the  fingle  atgumeot  founds 
ed  on  the  enhancement  of  price.    By  omitting  aU  condderatiQH 
of  the  foreign  market,  he  cxcloded  that  to  which  we  have  traced 
the  operations  of  the  bounty  as  commenciog  in  the  firft  inftance* 
In  feparating  the  extenfion  of  the  foreign  market  and  the  en^ 
hancement  of  price,  from  each  other,  afid  treating  them  as  quit# 
diAin£l,  he  oveilooked  that  oeceflary  connexion  which  we  ba¥« 
endeavoured  to  point  out  between  them.    In  both  cafes,  his  er« 
ror  appears  to  have  confided  in  too  haitijy  affuming,  from  tbofe 
whom  he  was  about  to  refute,  that  a  bounty  on  exportatiom 
would  occafion  knmediaiely  a  rife  of  the  mo^^*p|r^  in  the  home^ 
market :  an  aflumption  which  betrays  itfelf  explicitly,  when  hil 
comes  to  fpeak  of  it  as  *  a  v«ry  modente  fupiporition,  that  a 
boonty  of  five  (hillings  the  quarter  upop  exportation,  may  raife 
the  price  four  (hillings  in  the  home-market. '    This  aflumptioii 
b  evidently  the  foundation  of  his  Ceparate  anfwer  to  the  alleged 
eobancemeot  of  price,  in  which  his  general  remarks  are  quite 
accurate,  fo  far  as  they  reach,  but  are  inadequate  to  the  infers 
ence,  which  he  founds  upon  them,  th^t  the  bounty  can  have  no 
effe^  in  ralfing  the  real  price  of  corn  %  inafmuch  as  he  has  over^ 
looked  that  mUrval  which  elapfes,  as  we  have  (hown,  between 
the  enhancement  of  the  monev-pc ice  of  corn,  aad  its  commn<* 
nication  to  the  money»price  of  labour  and  other  commodities^ 
In  his  (eparate  aofwer  to  the  alleged  extenfion  of  foreign  do* 
mandt  he  does  not  expreCsly  deny  the  fa£i,  but  affirms  that,  in 
every  particular  year,  this  is  at  the  expence  of  the  home-marketf 
and  endeavours  to  (how,  that  the  bounty  reftrains  alfo  the  gra* 
dual  extenfion  of  the  home-market,  by  its  enhancement  of  the 
price.     But  in  affirming  that  the  quantity  exported  in  every  par« 
ticular  year,  were  it  not  for  the  bouajty,  would  remain  in  the 
home-market,  he  evidently  takes  it  for  granted,  that  this  quao* 
tity,  though  there  had  been  no  bounty,  would  (liil  have  been 
grown  I  now,  this  is  the  very  queftion  upon  which  he  under*- 
lakes  to  prove  his  particular  opinion.     In  endeavouring  to  (hew, 
that  the  enhancement  of  price,  occafioned  in  the  home^market 
by  the  bounty,  muft  reftrain  thc^  population  or  the  induftry  of 
the  country,  he  proceeds  upon  the  above  mentioned  aflumption, 
that  the  bountv  occafions  an  immediate  rife  of  the  money*price 
of  com,  and  tnerefore  muft  either  reduce  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
libourers,  or,,  if  wages  rife,  the  ability  of  their  employers  to  givQ 
{hem  work.    If  that  rile  of  money-price,  however,  is  confequent, 
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M  vre  have  (hewn,  to  an  extenfion  of  demand  in  tbe  feirign  m«N 
leer,  it  will  at  firft  increafe  the  ability  of  thpTe  employerd';  ^and 
though  it  will  likewise  reduce  at  firft'  the  fubfiftence  of  the  la« 
bonrers,  their  wages  muft  foon  rife  to  their  true  rate ;  and  this 
rife  in  the  money-price  of  labour  will  only  reduce  the  abiHty  of 
the  employers  to  its  former  level. 

*  If  thefe  criticifms  on  the  rcafoning  of  Dr  Smith  fliall  appear 
well-founded  to  fudi  of  our  readers  as  have  heftowed  on  his  work 
the  (hidy  it  merits,  from  all  who  are  ferving  their  apprenticefliip 
to  the  fcience,  or  to  the  praAice  of  commercial  policy,  they  will 
at  once  perceive,  that  we  have  derived,  out  of  the  work  iUeHF,  die 
means  of  corre£^ing  its  imperfeflions. 

*  Some  of  the  errors,  into  which  the  advocates  for  the  bounty 
have  fallen,  are  more  palpable,  and  proceed  from  an  impcrfe^ 
acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  eco^ 
Aomy.  *  ' 

'  In  the  fir/f  place,  they  have  quite  mifundcrftood  Smith's  im- 
portant doctrine,  that  the  variatidns  of  the  mohey-price  of  com 
are  communicated  ultimately  to  that  of  labour  and  c^er  commo- 
dities. He  has  not  perhaps  Rated  this  general  truth,  lior  dedticcd 
the  reafoning  by  which  we  are  kd  to  it,  in  a  form  perfeOly  uii- 
exceptionable ;  but  his  application  of  it  to  the  operations  of  the 
bounty  is  ouite  legititnate.  They  have  inGfted,  fome  of  them  at 
great  length,  that  the  price  of  commodities  and  labour  is  liable 
to  be  affeded '  by  many  other  drcumftances,  befides  the  price  of 
com.  This  is  unqueftionably  true  ;  but  is  furely  not  inconSpati- 
ble  with  Dr  Smith's  propofition,  iK^hich,  fo  far  as  it  enters  into 
his  reafonines  about  the  bounty,  goes  rio  farther  than  to  afTert, 
thai  every  change  it  may  bccafion  in  the  money- price  of  corn  witt 
communicate  itfelf,  firil  to ,  the  money-wages  of  labour,  and, 
through  them,  to  the  money-price  of  all  other  articles ;  arid  that 
thus  the  real  price  of  corn  will  be  maintained  the  fame,  notwith- 
ilanding  a  nominal  variation.  Without  a  juft  apprehenfion  of 
this  fundamental  truth,  it  is  impoflible' to  reafon'with  accuracy 
upon  the  fubjea.  ' 

In  xhtjecond  place,  they  feem  very  imperfeftly  aware  of  the 
mannet  iii  whicn  the  principle  bf  competition  operates  upon  pro- 
fits, and  upon  exchangeable  value.  And  on  this  account,  many 
of  the  remarks,  vi^hich  they  have  made,  are  inconfiftent  as  weH 
as  unfounded.  They  have  unifprn^ly  fuppofed,  as  Smith  appears 
likewifc  to  have  done,  that  the  fum  of  the  bounty  is  immediately 
added  to  the  forrtier  money  pric^  even  in  the  homt-market :  at  the 
lame  time,  they  contend  that  the  average  ptice  in  tliat  market  will 
be  lowered.  It  is  their  opinion,  that  the  real  pxicc  of  com  will 
upon  the  whole  be  rendered  cheaper  to  the  confumersi  and  that 
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the  &me  real  price  wtU  be  nuintainied  permanently  lii|^er  to  tha 
farmer ;  though  thefe  two  poTitions  are  to  dire^  terms  contradic- 
tory of  each  other.  When  ^fr  Maltbisst  who  is  by  far  the  moft 
tnteOtgent  advocate  for  the  bounty,  obferves  chat .'  it  lowered 
greatly  the  price  of  com,  by  producing  a  growth  confidesaUy 
above  the  wants  of  the  a£tual  population* '  he  evidently  iorgett^ 
that  a  greater  growth  can  only  be  occaGoned  by  a  greater  demand^ 
will  always  be  adjufted  to  that»  and,  keeping  the  Aipply  and  the 
demand  ahrays  in  the  (ame  ratio,  will  in  other  worda  keep .  th^ 
price  always  at  the  fame  rate.  And  when  this  writer  fpeaks  of 
^  the  experienced  difficulty  of  lowering  wages  when  once  they, 
have  been  raifed/  he  (eems  to  have  forgotten,  for  a  moment^ 
that  very  part  of  the  great  principle  of  eompetit^on  upon  which 
his  own  refearcbes  have  thrown  fo  much  light ). and,  in  fixings 
his  eye  upon  an  irregular  movement  at  fome  part  of  the:  large 
machine,  to  have  quitted  his  ileady  vie^w  of  that  uniform  motion 
in  which  ail  the  retarding  and  accelerating  forces  ai  e  found  to 
have  balanced  one  another.  But  die  advocates  for  the  bounty 
have  betrayed  a  piuch  lefs  pardonable  inattention  to  the  ne** 
cefiary  ad^ion  of  this  principle  of  competition,  when  they  ooo-r 
cctve,  as  foiinc  of  very  high  audiority  *  have  done,  that  tbie  ave- 
rage price  of  grain  iif  the  home^market  mav  be  io  low  as  not  to 
yields  <  fair  and  reafonable'  profit  to  the  grower.  We  {halt 
afterwards  point  out  the  ihare  which  this  very  erroneous  prejudice 
may  be  fuppofed.to  have  had,  in  recommending  the  late  kgiflative 
attempt ;  but  it  would  be  endlefs  to  (iibmit,  at  this  time  of  day^ 
.to  the  formal  refutation  of  an  error  fo  palpable  and  fo  antiquated. 
We  (hall  notice  only  one  miftake  nfiore,  into  which  the  tl^reti- 
cal  writers  appear  to  have  fallen.  Both  Dr  Smith  and  hts  antago* 
nifts  have  pronounced,  that,  in  years  of  extraordinary  abundance^ 
the  bounty  will  prevent  the  money  price  of  com  in  tlie  home- mar- 
ket from  falling  quite  ib  low,  as  it  would  fall  if  ^lere  were  no 
bounty.  In  this  pofition.  Smith  is  quite  confident  at  lead  with 
lamfelf,  becaufe  he  uniformly  maintains  that  the  bounty  can  have 
|H>  eifed  in  rendering  the  annual  produce  larger  than  it  -otherwife 
would  be.  But  the  ibme  confiftency  cannot  be  allowed  to  tliofe, 
who  bodi  afiert  this  pofition,  and  afiume  that  the  bounty  does  in- 
creafe  the  produce,  and  occafions  a  furplus  growth  above  the  an- 
nual confumption.  For  this  furplus,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  will, 
in  a  year  of  extraordinary  abundance,  partake  of  the  extraordi- 
pary  increafe  ;  fo  that  over  and  above  the  ufual  homt  fupply,  there 
will  in  fuch  a  year  be  reaped  not  only  the  extraordinary  mcreafe 
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opon  tiut  6qiplf  »  together  wkh  the  ofiul  ikrplus  fin-  ex^ortaticMy 
but  lUcewife  the  extraordinary  increafe  upon  tlut  furplus.  Of  thefe 
lour  pordont  of  the  crop,  therefbrCf  not  only  the  feoond»  but  die 
Iburm  ^foy  will  be  thromi  as  an  excefs  upon  the  home  market ; 
and  the  price  in  that  market  will  confecpiently  be  lowered  mudi 
more  by  the  whok  of  this  exceb,  than  it  would  have  been  by  the 
former  part  of  it  alone. 

In  the  refult,  therefore,  our  idea  of  the  operations  of  a  bounty 
opon  export  difiers  a  good  deal  from  both  the  opinions  whidi  were 
fiated  at  the  otitfet  of  this  inveftieatiott.  We  Conceire  thait  k 
may,  in  a  partkular  nuinner,  a£brd  fome  temporary  eoconragc* 
ment  to  tillage ;  and  thus,  to  a  certain  degree,  foroe  the  produc- 
tion of  a  iurplus,  which  may  be  referred  ror  the  home  market  in 
deficient  years.  By  preventing,  in  tboCe  years,  die  temporary 
price  from  riGng  fo  high  as  it  otberwife  would,  it  may  be  confidcr- 
od  as  reftraining  a  Uttle  on  one  iide  the  occafional  fluduataoos  of 
1^  price  of  com  \  but,  by  orerftodiing  the  home  market  in  pleii* 
tifttl  years  ftill  more  than  it  otberwife  woukl  be  overftocked,  it 
muft  be  confidered  as  giving  a  ftill  greater  rame  to  die  fiu£tuatiaa 
of  the  temporary  price  on  me  odier  fide.  Whether  or  not  it  ap* 
pvoximatcs  one  extreme  point  of  irariation  more  or  iefs  towasda 
the  ordinary  price,  than  it  removes  the  odier,  and  :«4iether  or  not 
it  thus  contracis  or  extends  the  whole  range  of  occafional  Taria- 
don,  is  a  q«ieftion  vduch  it  might  be  diflkult  to  fohre,  but  which 
it  probably  of  greater  curiofity  than  importance.  While  this  is 
die  influence  of  the  bounty  upon  the  temporary  changes  of  real 
price,  its  cfl«£b,  we  conceive,  upon  the  nominal  price  of  conit 
is  to  raife  and  keep  it  higher  than  it  otberwife  would  be. 

If  that  ibrt  of  encouragement  to  tillage,  which  we  have  here 
admitted,  flioukl  be  deemed  a  fuficient  benefit  to  recommend  to 
a  great  nation  the  eft;d>liihmem  of  a  bountjf,  it  muft  ftill  be  re- 
membered that,  though  it  may  indircAly  vxure  a  more  certain 
fopply  of  com,  it  neceffarily  retards,  upon  the  wbofe,  die  growth 
of  national  opulence  and  induifary.  It  forces  a  part  of  the  nation- 
al capital  into  a  branch  of  trade,  which  is  neceflfarily  a  lofing  one, 
and  whith  does  not  return  the  wliole  of  the  capitad  that  is  em- 
ployed in  it.  Defence,  however,  it  has  been  faid,  b  of  more 
importance  than  opulence :  *  and  an  independent  fupply  of  fiib- 
fiftenoe  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  means  of  defence.  The  ge- 
neral obfervation  is  undeniable.  Hie  truths  c^  political  oocono- 
my  form  but  a  dafs  among  the  principles  of  adminiftration, 
mA  in  their  prafkical  application  muft  often  be  limited  by  high- 
er maxims  of  ftate,  to  which  in  theory  too  they  are  held  fub- 
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MKoatey  08  bcfng  keft  ^nemi.    Tet,  imlefe  ihii  ftborAiiidon  it 
fiady  and  truly  felt,  m  hrait  may  be  |)tactd  vety  injuiicionily  | 
aii4  we  may  be  faffMnGned  to  deflate  ffoni  general  tttlet)  whenever 
a  ftatefknan  takes  M^  at  a  temporary  incdnvenfenoe,  or  is  capti- 
vated with  iomc  tptcriov^  pro)e£t  ot  a  remedy.    Tbc  wi(!io«s 
mbkh  would  i>ecoine  thie  mamre  age  of  Englilh  poKcy,  te  of  mort 
finple  arrangements^  as  we[\  as  fir^ier  to  Us  purpofe.    A  cafe 
(hottld  be  made  out  of  tontrouling  neceiCty,  and  of  a  refult  clevr^ 
ly  overbabncing,  by  tbe  advamage>  ail  diladvamages  that  may  be 
ceocomitaait.    After  eftitnatiHg  tb  its  fall  amount  the  poflible  be^ 
ncfit  to  be  deHved  from  ftich  an  attificial  contrivance  as  the  boun^ 
tyi  we  muft  not  only  weigh  agotMft  thit,  bo^  the  immediaie  fa^ 
drifice  and  ail  the  fubfequefit  (^advantages,  but  we  ought  likewife 
ta  confider  whether  the  very  benefit  pK)pofed,  at  lead  in  one  point 
of  view,  might  not  be  better  obtained  in  another  way— as  by  tht 
removal  of  any  eniflnng  impediments  to  cultivation,  to  the  free 
commevoe  of  land^  the  Reemployment  of  capital,  or  the  free  trans** 
fierenoe  of  hbout*    There  is  an  immediate  iacnfice  in  forcing  the 
national  capital  into  a  branok  of  trade,  in  which  part  of  it  is  ab*- 
Mutcly  loft  $  for  the  whole  fam  ^granted  in  bowidefi,  together 
with  the  eocpenoes  <»f  eolkdiiig  %he  tax  by  which  they  ave  Sx£rm^ 
ed,  is  a  part  of  the  tiatioiial  capital  tin-own  imo  thait  trade  witn« 
oat  any  return.    There  is  feme  difadvantage,  in  that  conftant  di- 
minution of  the  real  wages  of  labomr,  which  is  occafioned  by  the 
pro|reffive  rife  of  the  prfce  of  corn  in  the  home  market.     Very 
confiderable  difadvontages  are  incurred,  from  the  conftant  enhance>« 
nent  of  the  money  price  of  labour  and  all  other  conmtoditiea^ 
both  in  the  depreciation -of  fixed  pecuniary  returns,  and  in  the  in^ 
|ury  to  domeftic  manufaAures  in  their  competition  againft  forei^ 
mdttltry.    But  the  grcafcft  difedvanUge,  perhaps,  of  all,  confiw 
sa  die  uncertaincy  and  demngemems  to  which  interferoices  of 
law  fubjed  the  capital  that  is  veftcd  in  the  trade  of  grain,  and  the 
obftack  which  thefe  oppoft  to  the  free  enlargement  and  confoUda*- 
tion  of  that  moft  important  fyftem  of  commerce.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  encouragementt  fueh  as  it  is,  which  any  affigned  boun^ 
ty  will  give  to  huibandry,  muft  expire  after  a  (hort  interval — aa 
ioon  as  the  money  price  of  com  in  the  home  niarkiet  has  rifaiy 
and  it  cannot  fail  to  rifey  fo  high  as  to  cover  the  whole  advantage, 
tihich  the  bounty  had  originally  given  to  the  exporter  in  his  fimi 
abroad :  and  the  whole  encouragement  or  ftimuUis,  which,  t^Kti 
during  this  interval,  the  bounty  can  give  to  agriculture,  vrill  be 
fotmd  to  be  very  flight,  if  we  confider  the  manner  in  which  this 
ftibulus  is  formed,  and  that  it  conltfts,  not,  ns  it  has  hitlierto 
been  reprefented,  in  the  addition  of  the  wiioie  bounty  to  the  far«- 
'  mer's  price,  but  in  that  fmall  addition  to  his  pricci  which  is  oc^ 
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caGoncd  fta^m  time  to  time  by  the  gradual  extolfioii  of  ibxeign  dc^ 
mand«  It  may  be  impoitant,  likewifei  with  reference  to  tl^pro- 
ient  cifcumftances  of  this  country,  to  remark,  that,  when  the 
,  arerage  price  of  com  at  home  is  greater  than  that  of  the  foreign 
market,  the  interval  of  encouragement  to  tilUge,  under  the  Cune 
bounty,  wiU  be  fliorter  than  in  me  other  two  cafes,  and  the  whole 
difadvantage  of  high  money-prices  will  be  fooner  brought  to  its 
greatcil  height. 

The  prefent  circumdances^  of  the  country,  with  refpeft  to   its 
agricultural  produce,  have  excited  a  very  unneceflary  alarm  among 
ibme  of  our  leglflators  as  well  as  political  writers.     It  is  affirmecn 
ihat,  as  in  years  of  fcarcity  we  have  been  dependent  on  very  large 
importations  from  abroad,  we  are  even  in  ordinary  yeats  depend* 
ent  upon  importation  for  a  certain  portion  of  our  necefl*^ry  fupplf  • 
If  the  fa£l  be  fo,  of  which  there  is  not  yet  full  proof  in  poflciiioii 
%}i  the  public,  we  can  difcover  no  reafoa  why  it  (bould  be  conii- 
dered  as  more  than  a  temporary  and  fliglit  ioconvenieocc*      A 
bounty  upon  exportation,  at  any  rate,. and  the  prohitutioa  of  im- 
jK>rtations,  do  not  feem  to  form  the  moft  reafonable  fort  of  reme* 
<iy  for  fuch  a  (late  of  things,  or  <M|e  that  is  very  lilfcly  to  prOTC 
fttccefsful.     An  entire  freedom  of  importation,  combined  wictt  a 
bounty    upon  produ£lion  augmented  from  time  to  time»  !^i^t 
have  appeared  at  ieail  a  more  plaulible  propofal.  .  But  it  i$   cvU 
dent  tnat  all  fuch  fchemes  mud  be  nugatory,  compared  with   th^ 
remedy  which  a  fupply,  too  narrow  for  the  a£^ual  demand,  pro- 
jrides  for  itfelf.    The  demand  in  the  home  market  is  at  all  times 
by  far  the  moft  powerful,  generally  the  fole,  encouragement   to 
iiultivation  \  and  its  power  mud  be  increafed  immenielvy  \eheQ 
circumftances  force  on  the  demand  dill  more  rapidly  tkuxk    the 
iupply  can  be  augmented.     In  the  prefeat  circumdances  of  Great 
Britain,  the  law  furely  can  add  nothing  to  the  permanent  encour 
ragement  of  agriculture,  though  there  are  a  few  impedin>eot$  which 
it  mieht  remove.     Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the  fears 
which  fome  advocates  for  the  bounty  have  exprefled,  that  Eng- 
land may  ceafe  to  be  an  independent  agricultural  nation  \  excepc 
the  lamentations,  which  others  have  ind^lged  oyer  the  adual   de-. 
dine  of  its  huft»andry  fince  the  fatal  ftatute  of  the  yesur    1773. 
They  mud  have  lod  all  trud  in  their  own  memory,  as  well  as  the 
evidence  of  their  fenfes,  who  can  doubt  for  an  indant,  that  from 
year  to  year  of  this  period  the  hud^andmen  of  Britain  have  ex* 
tended  their  capital,  their  {kill>  and  their  produce.     The  com- 
merce and  the  manufactures  of  the  ifland  conceal  in  fome   mea- 
fure  its  agricultural  grandeur  ;  of  which  we  may  not  perhaps   ob- 
tain a  full  view,  unlefs  this  fplendid  fuperdru£lure  of  our  prefent 
profperityi  mouldering  a^ay  from  the  fragility  of  the  mfiterial% 
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or  fliattered  by  external  viofencCy  (hall  expofc  the  ftrcngth  and  ex- 
tent of  the  baie  on  which  it  rcftcd.  Like  Lombardy,  aiid  Tufcany, 
and  Flanders,  England  would  be  left  rich  and  orderly  even  in  ruin  ; 
and  would  be  rcfortcd  to,  for  the  leflbns  of  her  ancient  hiifbandry, 
by  fuch  nations  as  might  then  be  accumulating  from  commerce  tntf 
rtfources  of  agricultural  improvement.  In  thie  mean  time,  the 
fSrowth  of  our  population,  and  the  di(tribution  of  weahh  among 
the  indbftrious  clail^s,  accelerated  at  a  rate  with  which  our  a^ 
gricolture  cannot  keep  pace,  inftead  of  (bowing  fymptoms  of 
decay,  form  an  unprecedented  cafe  of  rapid  progreffion  ;  favour- 
cd  a  little  by  »n  accidental  conjundure  in  the  political  fituatioit 
of  neighbouring  Oates,  but  originating  in  the  condition  of  out 
national  opulence  itfelf.  h  is  a  fa6t,  indeed^  from  which  the 
inference  to  the  prcfcnt  argument  feems  irrefiAible — although  a 
full  explanation  of  it  is  not  yet  furnifhed  by  our  knowledge  of 
general  principles.  For  the  different  employments  of  national 
capital,  and  the  progrefs  in  which  they  naturally  fucceed  ^ach 
other  or  altern^ate,  form  a  fubje£t  oti  which  we  are  nor  yet  ii» 
pofleffion  of  a  complete  theory ;  though  a  beautifu-1  {kotch  was 
drawn  by  Dr  Smith,  ^  to  which  many  original  remarks  have 
been  added  by  Mr  Brougham  in  his  work  upon  Colonial  Policy^ 
and  fome  happy  illuftrations  by  Lord  Lauderdale  in  the  laft  chap* 
ter  of  bis  late  pubiicatioor  It  is  a  fubjed,  the  farther  invefli- 
gation  of  which  we  earneftly  recommend  to  our  fpeculative 
readers,  as  it  would  throw  light  on  fome  of  the  mod  important 
points  of  the  wealth  and  occonomy  of  nations.  Such  an  inveC* 
tieation,  we  have  little  doubt,  would  prove  that  the  deficieocy 
ef  domeftic  produce,  which  may  take  place  in  a  great  agriculta- 
n\  country  from  an  accelerated  diffiifion  of  wealth  among  the 
people,  can  only  be  temporary,  though  it  may  occafionally  tt^ 
car ;  and  ought  to  be  confidered  as  indicating,  in  the  deareft 
manner,  the  velocity  of  that  natural  current,  which  the  regula- 
tions of  law  may  check,  but  never  can  impeh  A  careful  coi- 
ir^ion  of  fome  circumdance^  in  the  hiftory  of  different  nations, 
fuch  as  have  always  been  mod  r>egle£ted  by  hiftorians,  would 
curioufiy  (how,  that  fimiiar  ofcillations,  in  the  balance  of  the 
trade  of  proviiions,  have  often  accompanied  the  mod  fteady  pro- 
grefs  of  accumulating  wealth*  Lord  Bacon»  we  remember,  ia 
fome  of  his  political  treatifcs,  has  mote  than  once  found  occa> 
Son  to  remark,  that  '  whereas  Enghnd  was  wont  to  be  ied  by 
ether  cotntries  from  the  eaft,  it  fufficeth  now  to  feed  other 
coontri^ ; '  aad  that  '  the  good  yields  of  com,  together  with 
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fome  tokration  of  rent»  hatb  enticed  fn.e«  to  bi^k  up  moff 
groundi  than  ;ill  the  penal  lawsi  Urthat  pUrpofe  made  and  en* 
lided,  couM  ever  by  compulfion  cffeft.'f 

The  bounty  feems  likewtfe  to  bave  recooamendcd  itfelf  to 
fome  of  its  admirers,  by  that  air  of  ingenious  contrivance  which 
they  fancy  that  they  perceive  in  it.  The  very  fimple  expedienti 
of  paying  a  few  (hillings  at  the  cu(lom*houfe,  /is  to  fecure  fuch  a 
farplus  of  annual  produce  as  will  equalize  the  variation  of  valuei 
and  eftablKh  even  a  remedy  againft  the  natural  inequality  of  ^he 
feafons.  The  bounty,  it  would  feem,  being  attached  to  thit 
-  irregular  fydem  of  fupply  and  pric^,  is  to  perform^  the  fuqAiom 
of  what  mechanicians  call  a  fly,  attached  to  an  engine  in  which 
the  oppofitci  pceflures  are  apt  to  become  unequal.  It  is  to  acctt« 
mulate  a  furplus  of  produce,  by  which  an  occafi(Mial  deficiency 
ihall  be  fupplied  \  and  it  is  to  a£i  as  a  regubtor  of  the  pricci 
againft  the  circumftances  that  tend  to  enhance  or  to  deprefs  it 
If  it  can  be  faid  to  do  all  this,  it  may  be  faid  to  do  fomething 
more ;  *  to  reprefs, '  as  Mr  Malthus  has  inferred,  '  to  reprefs  die 
principle  of  population  a  little  in  years  of  plenty,  and  to  encourage 
It  comparatively  in  years  of  fcarcity  \  regulating,  in  this  manner, 
the  popuhtion  more  equally,  according  to  that  quantity  of  fub- 
fiftence  whtdi  can  permanently  be  fupplied. '  ^  For  ourfelves,  we 
confefs,  that  all  this  appearance  of  device  and  projed  would  raifc 
a  prefumption  againft  the  bounty,  if  we  were  flill  unprovided 
with  a  more  legitimate  convi£^ion.  In  the  real  machinery  of  the 
arts,  human  ingenuity  only  proceeds  to  render  lefs  imperfed  its 
•wn  defigns;  but  the  roechanifm  of  commerce  and  circulation 
proceeds  from  another  hand;  and  we  can  onlydiforder  the  fcheme 
when  we  prefume  to  touch  it.  That  can  rarely  be  wifdom  for 
one  great  ftate,  which  may  not  permanently  be  followed  by  all. 
All  cannot,  by  adopting  the  bounty,  feciire  to  each  an  e^^port  of 
corn ;  and  the  (ingle  nation  that  ftoops  from  the  plain  high  maxims 
of  policy  to  fo  paltry  an  artifice,  will  ultimately  be  convinced  that 
not  even  a  paltry  advantage  can  be  gained.  The  balance  <^  this 
trade  cannot  long  be  very  great  to  any  nation  %  and  it  will  natur- 
ally be  poiiefled  by  that  one,  whofe  capital  and  (kill  are  in  a 
condition  to  furnifb  the  additional  fupplies  moft  advantageoufly 
Co  alL  In  this  condition,  if  the  exportation  is  free,  it  will  hoU 
the  balance,  without  requiring  the  aid  of  a  bounty  \  nor  can  a 
bounty  give  it  the  balance,  if  it  is  not  in  that  eondttion.  la  one 
inftance,  indeed,  it  has  happened}  that  a  bounty  was  in  force 
while  a  particular  nation  was  in  this  ccmdition  ;  and  the  foBf&s^ 
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of  the  bahnce  was  ifcribed,  not  to  the  condkion,  but  to  the 
boontj.     A  bounty  upon  exportationi  it  is  to  be  obfcnred,  im^ 

!>lieS|  to  a  certain  lengthy  a  free  exportation ;  and  the  real  con» 
is«|tiences  of  that  freedom  are  veiry  apt  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
bounty. 

We  are  afraid,  however,  that  in  the  late  relapfe  of  our  Legifla- 
tore  to  the  old  exploded  (Vftem,  fome  effed  is  to  be  imputed  to  an 
error  of  a  mudi  coarfer  fabric  than  either  this  proje£t  abotit  a 
forplus,  or  the  apprehenfions  of  a  national  deficiency.  Without 
the  aid  of  die  new  ftatute,  it  has  been  faid,  the  farmer  cannot 
be  fore  of  obtaimn^,  even  in  the  home  market,  a  *  fair  and  rea- 
fonable  profit. '    If  he  cannot,  without  this  ftatate,  fecure  that 

5>rofit,  he  has  bitt  litde  chance  of  it  with  all  its  affiflance.  How 
b  grofs  a  prejudice  could  be  liftened  to  again,  after  all  that  people 
have  been  taught,  it  becomes  neceflary  to  explain.  Like  other 
forts  of  trade^  that  of  the  farmer  is  liable  occauonally  to  the  fpirit 
of  overtrading,  if  profits  for  a  time  have  happened  to  be  greater 
than  ordinary.  The  late  yeai^  of  dearth  and  mod  extraordinary 
price,  rendered  the  profits  of  farming,  for  the  time,  much  greater 
than  ordinary ;  and  the  confequence  appears  to  have  been,  a  pretty 
free  indulgence  of  the  difpofition  to  trade  too  much,  and  to  enter 
into  proje^s  difproportioned  to  the  capital  that  would  immedi- 
ately be  inveftcd.  In  many  inftances,  wheie  farmers  came  to 
make  a  new  agreement  about  rent,  they  reckoned  too  confidently 
upoo  the  contmuancc  of  prices  which  thty  ought  to  haVe  con- 
fidered  as  unufual ;  and  made  the  eftimate  of  their  future  returns 
too  much  upon  the  recent  rate  of  profit,  and  not  upon  an  averagp 
fufficiently  and  reafonably  large.  Like  other  improvident  fpecu* 
htorsh  they  were,  of  courfe*  to  fuffcr  for  their  want  of  forefigh^ 
as  fooo  as  prices  and  profit  returned  to  their  ordinary  rate.  The 
lo(s  fuffered  by  the  improvident,  is  *  the  fair  and  reafonable, '  as 
well  as  the  uflatoidable,  confequence  of  imprudence ;  of  which 
it  is  at  once  the  puniihment  and  the  preventative.  The  number 
of  thofe  who  overtraded  in  this  manner,  was  of  courfe  fmaljl, 
compared  with  the  whole  number  of  farmers ;  but  that  is  no 
reafon  why  their  voice  (hould  not  be  loudeft,  when  the  majority 
have  no  intereft  in  contradicting  them.  As  a  few  merchant^ 
whofe  credit  is  exhauded,  and  who  can  get  no  money  to  borrow^ 
perfuade  not  themfelves  only,  but  all  the  world,  that  there  is  too 
lit^e  money  in  the  country,  the  farmers,  to  whom  it  is  difficult 
to'niake  good  their  imprudent  engagements,  find  it  almoft  as'eafy 
to  pcrfnadf  other  perions  as  themfelves^  that  prices  arc  a  .great 
dead  too  low.  Their  landlords,  in  particubrt  axe  not  the  perfons 
mod  likelv  to  difcover  diat  prices  are  not  too  low,  but  rents  % 
Utile  too  high  \  and  thejr  may  honeftly  find  it  fomewhat  difficult 
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io  be  convinced  that  tbe  embarraflment  of  their  tenants  is  owing 
to  that  local  caufci  and  not  to  fomething  that  affcdls  the  general 
condition  of  the  country.  The  country  gentlemen,  accordingly, 
upon  the  recent  occafioQi  fpoke  out  with  that  explicit  p.lainne& 
from  which  they  feldom  deviate,  even  when  they  mod  miflead  the 
public  councils.  In  the  pamphlet  whofe  title  we  have  prefixed  to 
the  prtfent  aniclci  it  is  faid,  that  ^  times,  unfortunate  nn  other 
refpe£ts,  imprefied  on  tillage  a  renovated  vigour,  a  vigour  which 
the  principles  of  this  aci,  and  thefe  alone,  are  able  to  fuftain.  * 
And  in  the  fecond  Report  *  of  the  Committee  of  the  tioufe  of 
Commons,  the  fame  acknowledgement  is  ftill  more  exprefs — 

*  It  appears  to  your  Committee^  that  the  price  of  corn,  from  lygf 
to  the  harvcft  of  i8o3»  has  been  very. irregular;  but»  upon  an  average^ 
Hicreafed  in  a  great  degree  by  the  years  of  fcarcity,  has  in  geacral 
yielded  a  fair  profit  to  the  grovtrer.  The  ufual  high  prices,  however, 
nave  had  the  cfFe6^  of  ilimulating  indudry,  and  bringing  into  cultivatioa 
large  trails  of  wade  land  ;  which*  combined  virith  the  two  lafl  produc- 
tive fcafous,  and  other  caufes*  have  occafioned  fuch  a  depreffion  in  the 
value  of  grain,  as  it  is  feared  will  greatly  tend  to  the  difcouragement  df 
agriculture,  unlefs  maintained  by  the  fupport  of  Parliament. ' 

One  might  imagine  that  the  framers  of  this  reafoiliti^  hate  pro^ 
eeeded  upon  the  fuppoGtion  of  a  cq/l  of  farmers,  whole  numbers 
and  whole  capitals  do  not  admit,  or  ought  not  to  be  fufiered  to 
admit,  of  being  diminifhed  by  the  operation  of  the  principle  df 
competition.  The  fucceib  of  fuch  topics  almoft  carries  one  back 
rwhich  is  not  the  efFeft  of  many  other  appearances  at  prefent') 
trom  the  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  times  of  the  old 
country  party.  But  the  fuccefs  might  not  perhaps  have  beeA 
equally  great,  if  the  Mailer  of  the  State  had  already  been  fecurely 
fixed  upon  that  vantage  ground,  from  which  he  inay  now  di£^ate 
a  policy  more  congenial  to  his  former  fyftem.  Amidft  the  ar- 
rangements of  foreign  policy  and  war  which  may  be  fuppofed  to 
abforb  his  mind,  the  humble  and  lefs  precarious  plans  ot  domeftic 
legiflation  may  be  forgotten.  But  the  minifter  who  tampers,  for 
a  prefent  purpofe,  with  his  own  maxims,  and  indulges  indi- 
viduals in  their  frivolous  fondnefs  for  making  laws,  inftead  of 
oppofing,  to  temporary  intcrefts,  the  fpirit  of  a  general  policy, 
cannot  be  true  either  to  his  own  fame,  or  to  the  lafting  profperity 
of  Britain. 

AlT. 
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Art.  XVI.     A  Defence  of  the  Slave  Trade^   on  the  grounds'  of 
Humanity^  Poilcj^  and  Jufike.    8vo.    pp.90.    London.   Highley* 
1804.   * 

'T'riE  quedion  of  the  abolition  of  the  flave  track  has  undergone 
•*•  fuch  ample  and  repeated  ditcuflions,  and  fo  much  has  been' 
wiittcn  by  the  partizans  on  cither  fide,  that  we  fcarceJy  had  con- 
ceived it  poflible  that  any  publication,  for  or  againft  the  meafure> 
whatever  might  be  its  other  merits,  could  now  poifefs  the  grace 
of  novelty.  But  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  tra£^  before  us  has 
convinced  us  of  our  error  \  and  it  is  but  fair  to  begin  by  acknow- 
ledging it.  His  very  title-page,  indeed,  ferved  to  reftify  our 
niifconception — *  A  Defence  of  the  Slave  Trade,  on  the  grounds 
of  Hummityf  (as  well  as  of)  Policy  and  Juftice  \  *  and  in  a  fhort 
advertifement,  by  which  the  work  is  preceded,  the  author  particu- 
larly requcfls  the  impartial  attention  of  thofe  readers  who  may  have 
been  led  to  conceive  that  the  flave  trade  is  hoftile  to  humanity, 
and  expreffes  his  confidence  that  their  benevolence  will  prompt 
them  to  be  friendly  to  that  much  injured  commerce.  The  bcft 
^mphlet  we  ever  remember  to  have  read  in  defence  of  the  flave 
trade,  was  entitled,  *  Doubts  concerning  the  Abolition,  &c.  on 
the  ground  of  Juftice,  Humanity,  and  found  Policy,  by  an  old 
Member  of  Parliament.  *  This  was  publifhcd  before  the  famous 
decifion  of  th^  Houfe  of  Commons  in  favour  of  gradual  abolition^ 
in  1792.  The  great  body  of  evidence,  which  was  about  that 
time  publiihed,  and  the  Parliamentary  debates  which  then  took 
place,  threw  great  light  on  the  whole  fubjeft ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Members  for  one  or  two  places  concerned  in 
Carrying  on  the  flave  trade,  we  well  remember,  that  whatever 
doubts  might  be  entertained  concerning  the  policy  of  the  aboli- 
tion, or  rather  of  the  immediate  or  fudden  abolition  of  the  trade, 
there  was  but  one  opinion  concerning  its  injuftice  and  inhumanity. 
Mr  Dundas  and  Mr  Addington,  who  were  the  chief  advocates  for 
gradual  abolition,  avowed,  in  the  plaineft  and  ftrongeft  terms, 
mat  they  entirely  agreed  in  opinion  with  the  abolitionifts  as  to 
file  charadcr  and  cflxcls  of  the  traffic ;  one  of  them  even  dc- 
cbrcd,  that  he  knew  no  language  which  could  add  to  its  hor- 
rors*, nay,  they  acknowledged,  that  good  policy  alfo  ftrongly  re- 
commended the  abolition  $  but  they  contended,  that  the  attempt 
to  put  z  fudden  flop  to  the  trade,  would  fhock  the  prejudices 
of  the  Weft  Indian  colonifts,  and  that  it  would  be  found  im- 
pndicable  to  cffcGt  the  meafure  without  the  concurrence  of 
ihcfc  colonifts  thcmfclvcs.  It  was  refervcd  for  the  writer  of  the 
Work  now  before  us  to  take  the  higher  ground  of  juftice  and 
humanity,  and  thus  intereft  us  by  the  novelty  of  his  principles,  as 
veil  as  convince  us  by  their  foundnefs  and  force. 
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It  feemod,  howevex,  that  our  aiuhor's  plea  va$  BOt  w«U  foiled 
to  the  period  at  which  his  work  was  puhriihed.  The  .mild  pria- 
ciple  of  Enghfli  jurifprudenccy  that  every  one  is  to  be  dje^nu^ 
inwcent  till  he  has  been,  proved  to  bp  guilty,  had  f(?cured  even  ta 
^3  greateft  of  all  criminals,  the  (Inve  trade,  a  fair  trial ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  very  extended  examination^  and  many  and  long 
dilcti^onsi  tbat  its  guilt  w^s  afcertained,  and  its  fentence  pro- 
^omi^cd.  After  this,  we  fcarcely  expefled  more  than  an  ap- 
jlicajioo  for  foflie  delay  in.  its  executipn^  frona.  the  mod  fturdj 
of  Its  ^.dyopa^tcs.  I,t  was  therefore  with  fome  admiration^  and 
with  90  little  ^uriofity,  that  wc  entered  on  the  peruf;^  of  thi& 
^<oxk.  Nat  unwilUtig,  we  truft,  to  be  conxipped  of  our  er- 
ixurs,  i)f  errors,  they  fliould  be  proved,  we  prepared  onrfelves  for 
^lofe  ne^\  £a£ts,  or  new  principles^  which  were  to  lead  us  to. 
Concluuons  fo  different  from  thole  to  which  our  former  inqji^irieSt 
and  confldferations  had  conduced  us.     Nor  haye  we  been  difapr 

Sinted  in  t,^>ofe  expeftatipns  of  novelty ;  foi;,  certainly>  a  riewei^ 
;  pf  fa^s  yirs^  never  brougbt  forwai;d  i  and  even  thofe  with^ 
which  we  wer(? .  foTO)erly  tajpiliar  a;*^  fo  corppletely  altered,^ 
^,  to  greftpt  altpgether  a  new  face,  to  f|^eak  altogether  a  ne^^r 
language,  .and  to  ferve  a  di,fFei;ent;,  and  even  ppppflte  purpofc 
Qurreadi^r^  ipay  probably  wonder  tha^  thefe  hQ:^  can  have  beeo 
lo,lo|^gkegt  fecret.  Their  furorife,  hojwever,  \vijl.  l^flen,  when^ 
we;  inzorm 'then>|  that  they  are  tne  refult  of  u;)yei)tipn,  rather  t^a)Dk 
of  ^xpi^rience,  Should  any  ftu^dy  moraJiils  be  ready  tp  condemn, 
tii^  iptrufion  of  the  imaginatipn  iutp  the  province  pf  menooryj^ 
sjnd  ^o/fligmajife  it  with  a  ijiortei:  apd,a  barfher  epit^et>  l^t  them 
xcroeinber,  10  the  firft  plai:e,  the  ex^igency  of  th^  cafe.  Neceflity,^ 
like  *-  niifery^  afiquajnts  a  mai>  wj^h'  ftrange  bedfcllp]»^8.  '  The 
autbpr  had  tp  prove  tlie  flave  trade  to  be  ju$  and  hut^ianq.  Npwj^ 
it  was  plain  that  the  oid  faiSs  wo^ld  not  anfwer  his  purpofe ».  foj: 
advocates  as  ^ble  as  himfelf,  ^nd  full  as  w.eU  afi^^ted  tp,  1^ 
caufe,  had  b^^n  ol^liged  to  confefs  t})at  the  fair  dedudioi^  frpifi 
iiiiptpja^s  yra^  that  it  was  uiljuit  a^  ipj^unian.  !He  h^d  there-, 
fore  no  courfe  left  bu^  to  get  a  fet  of  npw  ones  \  and  if  they  wqrc 
not  to  be  had  from  pthers,  he  muft  provide  them  for  himfelfr 
Whatever  vire  may  think  of  this  refource,  the  refuJt  is  not,  aftei; 
^,  to  unfavourable  to  truth  asi  might  be  at  Aril  conceived.  Aa 
9verlQaded  piece  is  often,^  by  the  rjecoil,  mox;e  hur^fi^)  to  th^  perfon; 
who  ufes  it  than  to  biQ>  again(l  wt^om  it  is  dire^<;d :  ai>d  ^ 
confefs,  tbat  w^  have  been  ipmi^times  apt  to  fnfpefl,^  in  thp  cpurfe 
of  the  perufal  of  the  ^ork  before  u%^  that  tlie  \icriter  had  b^en  al^ 
;^ong  playing. a  double  ga^c,  and  tji4t|  as,>|re  l^aye  hes^rd  of  thpfe, 
^^o  have  given  to  truth  all  th^  cS^Gt,  of  faliehood^,  b  he  had  been 
ingenioufly  contrivips  togi^^tofalfebood  ^11  thq  ^^|^  of  truth, 
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Onf  fea^ctCi  ho\^ever,  wiJl  cne^r  more  cowpl^l^  ihto  Ac 
juftMfs  of  odr  remarks,  from  ottr  furnifhing  them  wkh  n  few 
itift^fffcee. 

Fi/ft,  then,  much  ufe  being  to  be  made  of  Mr  Parke'i  woflc, 
(abnoft  ihtf  only  work  on  the  fubjedb  with  which  the  writer  ap- 
j^cars  to  hate  been  acquainted),  it  was  material  that  no  exception 
Iboukl  be  take^  againlt  Mr  Parkers  evidence.  But  our  author  t$ 
not  of  a  teiHper  to  do  things  hj  halves.  He  is  not  fattsfied,  there* 
fere>  with  affignitif  reaCons  why  Mr  Parke's  teflimony  may  be 
received  again  (I  abolition,  but  he  boKlly  and  repeatedly  calls  him 
the  *  miflionary,  *  *  the  envoy, '  *  the  agent  *  of  the  abolitionifls  $ 
th€y  wer^  his  *  employers,  for  whora  his  work  >^as  cottipofed,'  &c. 
(p.  f cf,  19,  20  )  Now,  few  of  our  readers  are  pfobably  ignorant 
that  this  adertion  is  not  only  dHRfrcnt  from  the  truth,  dut  dircftly 
oppofite  to  it.  The  leading  members  of  the  African  Aflbeiationj 
wko  were  Mr  Parke's  patrons,  are  well  known  to  have  been 
adftffe  to  the  caufe  of  the  abolition ;  and  a  narrative  or  abftraft 
ef  Mr  Parke's  Travels,  prepared  from  his  materials  and  oral  com-- 
Mmicatiotis,  which  formed  the  bafis  of  Mr  Parke's  larger  work, 
and  was  entirely  incorporated  into  it,  was  compofed  by  one  of 
Mr  Wilbcrforcc's  mo(l  zealous  and  a£Uve  opponents,  Mr  Bryan 
Edwards*  The  work,  therefore,  fo  far  as  it  may  have  received  an 
uniiitintiblial  tiyi£ture  from  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  its  tditofp 
HotM  comto  forth  unfavourable  to  the  abolition ;  and  the  coufa^ 
df  *o«f  aii^bo^  itt  averting  the  contray  is  the  more  to  be  adriiiredf 
bccaufe  Vk  Parke  himfelf,  though  (peaking  with  refpeS  df  flw? 
aboKtioMftsr,  expreftly  ckclares  his  oppofrtion  to  their  iicwi. 

Agafit,  i=n  fj>e>aking  of  the  geneta4  charaftcr  of  Ae  A^ricaris^ 
he  fays,  ort  ^fr  P*arkc*s  authority,  '  the  Africans  arc  habitual- 
ly iitdd^t  and  improvidenf. '  Now,  hear  Mr  Parkd  {Tra^ 
ftfs^  p.  1«0.)-**  The  rtegroes  in  general,'  and  tli^  KParidin^^g? 
it  i^inicular,  arfc  coiifidenJd'  by  the  wMtes  on  tfh^  coaft-  as  aW 
todoknt  and  ina^live  pebple  ;  /  /j^>//P,  tmfhmtt  teafo^\  Yt^ 
peopki  work  harder,  when^  occaftort  reqirires,  than  the  ManVKh'^ 
g«>e8;  but  not  having  many  opportunities  of  turning  t^  advtmf-* 
tagc"  the  fup^rfliuous  produce  of  their  labour,  they  are  content 
#!th  coltWaring  as  much  ground  orHy  as  i^  neceflbry  fdT  their 
oim  fapport. '  After  which,  Mr  PaAc  goes  on*  to'  give  a  deU 
tMM-  aocoiMft  of  it^t  agricttft'tti^f,  their  iifhery,  arid  their  dif^' 
feMnf  nlttmiftia^ifes  of  cloth,  irtd  dyeing'— (their  cRfcf  cblouV, 
which' ift^prtfdlicetf  ft^omindigb,  b^ing  vefy  beautiful,  and  e(}uaF, 
\^Yt(M%  opinion,  tO'  the  belt  Indtaif  ^  EuropcaTt  b1u^)r  <!^ 
Mr  g|laiiuAi£lares  of  WickeriA^oHt>  of  l^atKe^,  of  itoii  artkP  gofd  % 
rf  #htcll  (iiKioterir  ati  they  aVe)'  fhey  eiecahr  it-  fiNk^of  1^ 
with  a  great  deal  of  tafte  and  ingenuity. 
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Again,  appealing  all  along  to  Mr  Parke»  our  author  aflkms — 

*  the  AfricanSt  like  other  barbarians,  are  cruel  and  blood-thirftj.  * 
Now,  to  quote  all  the  indances  which  Mr  Parke  has  given  of 
the  dire£tly  contrary  qualities  of  the  Africans,  would  be  to  tran- 
fcribe  a  large  part  of  his  work.  Their  ingenuity,  their  defire  of 
in(tru£tion,  their  parental  tendernefs,  their  filial  affe^ons,  their 
kindnefs  and  hofpitality,  their  genrlenefs  and  cheerfulnefs,  their 
value  for  truth,,  their  love  of  their  country,  in  fome  inllancfs 
their  magnanimity,  do  honour  to  the  human  chara£^er.  The 
fame  account  of  their  character  is  given  by  Mr  Winterbo- 
tham. 

Let  us  neit  take  a  pafTage^  wherein  our  author  enumerates- 
the  principal  fources  of  flavery  mentioned  by  Mr  Farke.  ^  One 
of  the  chief  caufes  of  flavery,'  fays  our  author,  under  this  head, 
(that  of  penal  law),  '  is  the  belief  of  witchcraft.  At  every  meet- 
ing of  a  criminal  court,  fuppofed  witches  and  wiz<irds  are  doom- 
ed to  flavery.  *  (p*  1 1-  i^O  Now,  what  fays  Mr  Parke  himfclf  ? 
^No  trial  for  this  oflPence  (witchcraft)  came  under  my  obferva** 
tion  while  1  was  in  Africa ;  I  therefore  fuppofc  that  the  crime 
and  its  punifliment  occur  very  feldom. ' 

Iiv  proof  of  the  fatal  effcAs  of  the  flave  trade  on  rfie  peace,, 
order,  and  civilization  of  Africa,  Mr  Wilberfofce  had  affirmed,, 
that,  while  in  every  other  region,  the  fea-coa(l  and  ihe  banks 
of  navigable  rivers,  tbofe  di{lri£ts  which  from  their  Gtuatioa 
had  mo(l  intercourfe  with  civilized  nations,  were  found  to  be 
mod  civilized  and  cultivated,  the  efl^eds  of  the  flave  trade  had 
been  fuch  in  Africa,  that  thofe  parts  of  the  coaft  which  had 
been  the  feats  of  the  longed  and  clofell  intercourfe  with  the 
£uropean  nations,  in  carrying  on  a  flourifliing  flave  ttade, 
were  far  inferior  in  civilization  and  knowledge  to  many  trad» 
of  the  interior  country,  where  the  face  of  a  white  man  had 
never  been  feen.  Mr  Wilberforce  added,  that  the  flave  trade 
had  been  able  alfo  to  reverfe  the  ordinary  efi^e^  of  Chrilli- 
anity  and  Mahomedanifm,  and  to  caufe  the  latter  to  be  the 
inilruAor  and  enlightener  of  mankind,  while  the  former  left 
them  under  the  undidurbed,  or  rather  increafed  influence,  of  all 
their  native  fuperditions.  Mr  Wilberforce'a  aflfertion  would  not 
be  very  fairly  tried  by  Mr  Parke's  perfonal  obfervation  of  the  ef* 
feSts  of  the  flave  trade  on  the  coad ;  becaufe,  as  he  himfelf  dates, 

*  the  trade  of  the  river  Gambia  with  Europe  has  been  almoft  aa« 
nihilated. '  (p.  25.)  *  Slaves  are  the  chief  article  i  but  the  whole 
number  which  at  this  time  are  annually  exported  by  all  nations^ 
is  fuppofed  to  be  under  one  thoufand,  and  mod  of  thefe  unfor- 
tunate Ti&ims  are  brought  to  the  coad  from  very  remote  inland 
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diAri£l8.'  (p.  25.)  It  is  a  flouri(hin^,  not  a  declining  and  at- 
moft  annthilated  flavc  trade,  which  Mr  Wilberforcc  ftates  as  be- 
ing fo  unfavourable  to  the  progrefs  of  civilizatiorl  and  knoW- 
kdge.  Our  author,  however,  appealing  to  Mr  Parke,  flatly 
contradt£t8  Mr  Wilbcrfotce's  pofition  altogether.  He  firft  goes 
into  a  good  deal  of  detail.  The  kingdom  of  Barra,  fays  out  au- 
thor, neareft  to  the  ocean  by  the  mouth  of  the  Gamlna,  is  very 
populous  and  fertile.  Yana,  the  next  to  it  inland,  is  ponulotis, 
and  affords  abundance  of  the  accommodations  and  comforts  of 
life.  This  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  Walli,  the  next  in  order;  and 
WooUi  (next  to  that)  is  beatiful,  fertile,  and  well  peopled.  The 
people  of  Barra,  Yana,  Walli  and  Woolli  (fays  our  author,  {{. 
19.),  are  more  polifhed  than  more  eaftern  Africans.  Now,  it 
13  really  fingular,  that,  in  the  account  of  the  kingdom  next  after 
thefe  firft  four,  but  to  the  caft  of  them,  we  find  Mr  Parke  ftating 
^  1  went  to  the  top  of  a  high  bill,  and  had  a  moft  encbatititig 
ticw  of  the  country.  The  number  of  towns  and  villages,  and  the 
cxtenfive  cultivation  around  them,  far  exceeded  any  thing  I  had  yet 
{ten  m  Africa » '  (p.  6B  )  However,  our  author  does  allow  Bondon 
<o  partake  of  the  populoufnefs  and  agriculture  of  the  more  ma- 
ritime diftri£l6.  But  he  goes  on — *  In  Kagaago  and  Kaffon  the 
people  are  poor  and  thievift,  and  the  country  lefs  populous  ^^ 
and  be  gives  you  to  underftand  the  fame  concerning  the  two 
other  countries  (till  farther  eaftward,  Kaarta  and  Bambarra«  At 
length,  h«  thus  fums  up  his  argument  on  this  head —  ^ 

— •  Every  Separate  paflage,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  Mr  Parkc*«  account 
of  hit  travels,  proves,  that  the  afirti§n  of  Mr  WiXberforce^  that  dcfoii^ 
tioo  and  barbarity  prevail  near  the  coaft—- cultivation,  populottfnefs  and 
ivfinemeot,  at  a  diftaoce  froopthe  coaft,— it  qu^te  contrary  to  fii6l.  Mr 
Pirkc  fouodf  ^  that  the  dired  oppoitte  was  true.  **  The  more  marf- 
time  coaiuriet  were  cukivaud.  populous,  hofpitable  and  ctviL  (l^\Xi% 
to  the  loland  nations,  which  Mr  Wilberfortte  pronounced  to  be  flonriib* 
log  and  civilized,  he  found  cither  defolatc*  wilds,  that  denied  &bfiftcno^ 
or  ravage  manners,  that  would  not  fuffer  him  to  proceed. '     p.  aa.  "aj. 

Now,  CO  give  a  full  and  particular  refutation  of  guar  author'f 
falfehoods ;  to  (how,  how  it  is  only  by  confounding  togctfaei^Jthe 
Moors,  whom  he  has  the  dlfcrction  not  tOt«ietiliiiii»  kndltiierNe* 
groes,  two  clailcs  of  men,  whofc  race^,  appearaoce,  4ifp<>fitf<'^^ 
morals  and  manners,  are  not  only  dtffercntf  but  dtrefUy  oppo^ 
Cce,  that  he  can  obtain  from  the  mod  haily  and  fupcrficial  reader 
the  Highteft  colour  for  his  aflertions,  would  be  too  long  a  taik  \ 
but  it  may  be  fulEcient  to  remark,  in  direifl  comradiAion  of  bar 
author's  ftatement,  that,  in  proportion  as  Mr  Parke  travelled 
eailward,  he  found  the  countries  more  p6pulo^s.  and  cultivtited, 
luorc  advanced  in  the  art$  of  civilized  and  fo^ial  iifo  \  and  though, 
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from  the  fear  of  the  Moors,  the  natives,  aQ4  efpecWilly  thprt  vkofe 
high  (lations  rendered  them  mxyre  liable  to  obfcrvaiion,  durft  ihic 
always  openly  patronise  and  defend  him,  wherever  he  went  he 
vraa  almod  invariably  received  with  bofpitality  and  kindnefs.  It 
was  in  ^ambarra,  th^t  fcene  of  mifery  and  difordert  according 
to  our  author,  that  he  found  the  river  Niger,  with  all  thf  t  ii>- 
fluflry  and  populoufncfsi  to  the  produ£lion  of  which,  a  Urg^  na^ 
v^gal^le  river  is  fo  favourable.  *  There  the  great  city  of  SegQ^ 
containing^  as  he  had  reafon  to  believe,  30,000  inhabitant9,  nil- 
cd  hiiT^  with  aftonithment.  The  view  of  this  cxtenfive  city,* 
fays  he,  *  the  numerous  canoes  upon  the  river,  the  crowded  po- 
ulation,  and  the  9u]ttvated  ftate  of  the  furrounding  coi^try, 
brpiied,  altogther,  a  profpe£l  of  civilization  and  magnificence, 
which  I  little  expe£ted  to  6nd  in  the  bofom  of  Africa. '  Socli 
is  t()e  fupport  which  Mr  P^rke  gives  to  our  authoi's  contradic- 
tion of  Mr  Wilbeifofce's  aflenion,  thfit  fuperior  cultivation,  po^* 
pqioufnefs  and  eiyilizatiop,  prevail  at  a  diftance  from  the  coaft. 
|]s|d  Mr  Parke's  )u(t  appr^henfions  of  perfonal  danger  from  the 
Mpprs,  and  of  the  cQufequent  lofs  of  all  the  information  be  had 
^finally  obtained,  p^]:mitted  him  to  penetrate  ftill  father  eaftwavd, 
ia(lqad  of  findings  accqfding  to  our  auil;\or,  increafing  defoJatiot 
an^  batb^rifm,  h?  would  have  feen  the  large  and  flourifhif^  «b- 
^tie^  (of  v^hich*  a^  it  was,  he  received  undoubted  accounts)  '  of 
Tenne,  in  BamhaKra,  which  is  faid  to  contain  a  greater  aumber 
of  inhabitants  than  Se^o  itfelf,'  (p.  aijOi  *  of  Torobu^oo,  long 
iuppofed  ^  be  the  c^ju^l  of  Africa^  a**  e«f  nBv«  ck)f,  and  one 
<ft  tke  pidnclpal  Biar^  qf  ^d  e^denfive  comoMrce,  the  kiag  of 
^l^ich,  a  Mpor>  }%  r^pcfrted  to  pofltfs  ii»«i6iife  riches,  and  the 
4^ief  o$^er^  ^f  {b^ip  \\^t  in  con6dev»ble  fpteDck)or,  and  tbs 
.IVJt^l^  e](f  esK^  of  hid,  govetnmen^  h  defrsiyady  as  Parke  was 
|old(»  by  a  tax  oa  aierchandize,  which  is  eoUe£>ed  ai  the  gates  sf 
Jtbe  ciHf  ;  of  the  oitf  of  U^tsfia,  concei^ning  which  ^rke  conveff* 
pd.wiih  aiany  merchants  wJio  had  viAted  it,  and  they  all  agreed 
t||at  kwqs  larger  ami  more  populous  rhanTombu£too,  the  trade, 
fhoiitu  andi  governinenH  nearly  ^he  feme  in  both. ' 

Now,  aa  to  the  «(i<^^tions  of  the  natives.  It  was  among 
tlidfckilaiMl  lulim^ofv  deMnrte  wields,  or  f;ivage  manners,  that 
JMr  Parke  places  tbefcono  of  that  beautiful  and  p^thfcic  tale  of 
&n|^  koi|)itality»  wMirh  mnft  roueh  the  heart  of  every  reader 
ivhoipesaies  it,  (p.  190.  199)  The  fame  genera!  fafts  are  a- 
bandaiitly  confirmed  by  two  more  recent  publicatrons.  Df  Win* 
tecbotham,  in  his  account  of  Sierni  Leone,  e^jprefsly  (litres,  that 
Uie  towns  and  viiJagcs  on  the  coaft  Ate  both  much  fmalltrr  and 
flxnah  nftore  rud«ly  built  than  thcfc  in  the  inreiior  ;  and  he  tefti- 
$€^  that  uials  iop  vi^ithcr^ft-  are  of  daHy  occurrence  in  the  for- 
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Aifer  btimioni  ^hllc  Mi  Parke  never  witncifeci  or  VaVa  df  tinfe, 
tlfkring  a  refidence  bf  eighteen  months  in  the  inland  regfbhs. 
The  other  work  alluded  to  is  Mr  Birrow*s  accourtt  of  thlfe  Gape, 
where  he  notices  the  general  fail  of  the  uniform  barbarifm  of  tht 
cotft,  compared  with  the  interior,  in  terms  which  ^e  have  K^d 
occaGoh  to  fpecify  in  oar  review  of  that  publication,  (Vol.  IV. 

p.  448.)  .... 

Again,  in  illudration  of  his' opinion  thnt  the  flave  trade  favea 
the  lives  of  pnfoners  of  war,  who  would  otherwife  be  murder- 
ed, our  author  (latbs  the  oppoHte  conddft  of  the  kings  of  Kaf-' 
fon  and  Bambarra.     The  forhicr,  fays  he> 

— <had  a  feud  with  the  king  of  Kaarta,  and  having  captured  a  cond- 
dctable  number  of  prifoners,  he. did  not  miitfacre  them  ;  but  b^ng  near« 
er  the  cotft,  and  having  cooirtiuoication  with  (lave  traders,  he  fold,  itl«* 
ftcad  of  batcheriDg,  bit  captive*.     But  the  dominions  of  Bambarm  be- 
ing mt  fuch  a  diilance  froni  the  coaft,  a   king  of  Bambarra  having  de*' 
fcated  hit  enemiet,  killed  great  nuroberst  and  took  many  prifonera,  of 
whont  the  chief  portion  was  put  to  death,  at  there  was  no  vent  for* 
fate.  *     (p.  127.) 

Now,  as  a  contraft  of  this  fore  fuited  our  author's  purpofe,  it 
was  natural  for  him  to  (late  it  \  and  if  hidory  did  not  furnifh 
fuch  a  contraftj  Imagination  diull  fupply  the  defe^.  But,  con*- 
fidcring  that  Mr  Parke's  book  is  much  too  interefting  to  have 
been  fcnt  to  the  grocer's,  or  even  to  lye  negleded  on  the  (belf, 
it  was  a  little  too  courageous  in  him  to  adduce  the  pretife  iiwt 
ftance  he  has  named  of  the  king  of  Bambarra ;  becaufe  from 
that  book  it  clearly  Appears,  that,  fo  far  from  being  fa£V,  it  is 
in  all  refpe^  utterly  contrary  to  it.  *  Mo/t  of  tht  Jlavts^ '  farys 
Parke,  *  who  are  fold  at  Kancaba,  a  brge  town  on  the  banks  of 
the  Niger,  and  a  great  flave  market,  come  fr9m  Bnmhatras  fbr 
Manfong,  the  king  of  Bambarra,  to  avoid  the  ex  pence  and  dan« 
ger  of  keeping  all  his  prJfoners  at  Sego,  comrhonly  fends  them 
in  fmall  parties,  to  be  fold  at  the  different  trading  towns  ;  nnd  as 
Kancaba  is  much  reforted  to  by  merchants,  it  is  always  well  fup- 
plied  with  flaves,  vi^hlch  are  fent  thhhcr  up  the  Niger  in  Canoes.' 
Can  any  words  more  clearly  dcfcribc  a  regular  flave  trade  i  Yet, 
*  the  dominions  of  Bambarra  being  at  fuch  a  ditlance  from  the 
coaft, '  fays  our  author,  *  there  was  no  vent  for  the  falc  df  pri* 
fontrs  made  by  them  in  war  f '  Agarrf,  fpeaking  of  this  very 
#ar  made  by  the  king  of  Bantbafra  agaitfrt:  Kaarta,  We  find,  (p, 
107.)  •  that  he  began  Hs  operations  by  feparating  a  great  part 
of  his  army  into  fmall  detachments,  and  ordered  them  to  over- 
run the  country,  and  feize  upon  the  inhabitants,  before  they 
had  time  to  efcape.* — •  Mod  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of -the  dif- 
ferent towns  and  villages,  being  furprifed  in  the  night,  fell  an 
pX^  pre^.    He  accordingly  fent  all  the  prtfooers  he  bad  taken  in* ' 
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to  Bambamu '  Parke  afterwards  mentions  feveral^fy^rcels  oi 
flares  with  which  he  fell  in*  who  had  been  ta^^cn  prifonera  in 
this  very  war,  and  mentions  the  manner  in  which  the  prifoners 
were  generally  kept,  till  the  opportunity  of  felling  them  arrived  i 
and  he  clofes  his  account  of  the  war  with  thefe  words — •  The 
rainy  feafon  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Kaarta,  which  had  enrich •. 
ed  a  few  individuals,  bux  deAroyed  the  happinefs  of  thoufands.  * 
(p.  289;  318.  256.) 

But  the  vigour  of  our  author's  imagination,  though  it  has  i>eea 
put  to  hard  fcrvlce,  is  not  fpent  by  his  account  of  the  cffcci  o( 
die  ilave  trade  on  Africa.  It  is  no  lefs  powerful,  wh^n  he  i^ 
painting  the  comforts  of  the  middle  pafTage  {^pp>  p.  87.)  i  (though 
in  the  body  of  his  work,  he  had  been  inadvertently  drawn  into 
fome  conceflious  of  a  contrary  tendency  (p.  86,) ;  aiKi  alfo  when 
he  comes  to  that  part  of  his  fubjecl  which  refpefts  the  Weft  In- 
dies. We  will  begin  with  an  ailcrtion,  which  is  utterly  without 
foundation,  and  which  we  can  contradi^  the  more  pofitively^  be- 
caufe  all  our  Englifh  aboUtionifts,  we  believe,  witnout  a  (ingle 
exception,  both  in  their  writings  and  their  fpecches,  have  pofi- 
tiveiy  declared  the  contrary.  *  In  the  early  ftages  of  this  difcuf- 
fion,  the  abolitionifts  were  votaries  of  emancipation  ;  they  would 
not  have  a  (lave  in  the  Well  Indies  ! '  (p.  61.)  Let  us  next  give 
a  very  few  other  indances  of  our  author's  *  inventive  powers,  Tak- 
en from  his  account  of  the  flave's  fituation.  Firft,  df  the  flave's 
food.  After  dcfcribing  the  poor  and  fcanty  fare  of  tlie  Bi^dili 
peafantry,  he  goes  on — 

— ^*  A  negro  hat  plenty  of  corn  and  rice,  to  drcfs  as  he  pleafes,  for 
bretkfiil  ;  abundance  either  of  tiili  or  meat,  and  the  bed  vei^etable^ 
for  dtoner,  and  a  fufficicnt  quantity  for  fupper,  with  a  conHderable  al- 
lowance of  fugar-cane,  and  as  much  rum  to  dilute  with  water,  as  will 
invigorate  and  enliven,  without  intoxication.  Befides,  from  their  own 
favings,  many  of  ihcui  live  luxnrioufly.  (p.  49.  50.)  The  allowance  of 
flour,-  rice,  bread,  fifh  and  beef,  to  each  negro,  is  greater  than  a  Hrong 
healthy  man  will  cpnfunne  in  England,  with  as  nauch  liquor  as  will  au^ 
fwer  the  purpofes  of  hcalch  and  invigoration.  *     (^fP-  p*  67.) 

If  our  author's  imagination  were  not  of  that  rapid  flijiht  which 
prevents  his  ever  pauHng  to  weigh  probabilities,  to  folve  diffi- 
culties, or  to  adapt  means  to  ends,  we  might  be  tempted  to  alk 
him,  whence  catne  the  meat  and  fi(h  with  which  the  negro  tabic 
was  fo  fumptuoufly  provided  ?  It  is  rather  fingular  that  fo  great 
a  provlHon  trade  as  muft  be  required  for  the  annual  fupply  of' 
near  6co,ooo  negroes  with  meat  and  fi(h,  to  fay  nothing  of  fc- 
nifon  and  wild-fowl,  fliould  h.ive  been  hitherto  kept  fuch  a  le- 
cret ;  for  the  only  trade  lb  the  Welt  Indies  for  provifion.s,  of 
which  we  ever  heard,  is  of  a  far  more  vulgar  fort,  that  of  Bii- 
fifl)  aiui  Amciican  flour,  01  barrelled  heniugs,  and  other  cured 
•        •     '    •        •  '  filh  J 
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fifb;  which  laft^  however,,  fcarcely  correfpond,  we  fear,  with 
the  other  luxuries  of  a  negro  table,  fince  we  remember  that  it 
was  a  worthy  alderman's  fpecial  plea  in  favour  of  the  Have  trade, 
that  it  furniflied  the  means  of  difpofing  of  our  refufe  fiih  which 
was  too  bad  to  be  eaten  by  any  other  clafs  of  individuals.  But 
ibis  is  really  too  ferious  a  fubje^l  to  joke  upon,  f  Though  fport 
to  us,  it  is  death  to  them.  *  The  fcanty  feeding  of  our  negroes, 
efpecially  in  feme  of  our  old  iflands,  U  among  the  chief  caufcr^ 
>rhich  oblttuQ  the  natural  courfe  of  population.  Concerning 
die  articles  of  their  diet  there  can  be  no  doubt — native  or  im« 
ported  vegetable  food,  with  falted  h<frrings  for  feafoning.  It 
fcarcely  defervcs  to  be  mentioned  as  an  exception,  that  fometimes 
a  meal  or  two  of  butcher-meat  are  faid  to  be  given  to  them  at 
Chriftmas.  * 

» 

In  rcfpc£b  to  the  hours  of  labour,  likewife,  we  are  at  a  lofs- 
to  know  whence  our  author  has  derived  his  information.  If  he 
were  not  utterly  ignorant  of  Wed  India  economics,  he  would 
know,  that  during  crop  time,  which  lads,  with  diort  intervals, 
for  near  half  the  year,  the  work  is  carried  on  all  night,  the  flavcs 

working 

•  One  grand  fource  of  error  in  edimatiag  the  date  of  treatment  of 
the  (laves  in  the  Wed  Indies  is,  that  particular  indances  are  fuppofed 
to  be  general  rules.  As  this  has  fometimes  operated  againd  the  Wed. 
Indians,  particular  indances  of  cruelty  having  been  converted  into  a  ge- 
neral fydem  of  cruelty,  fo  they  alfo  fometimes  profit  from  it.  For  in- 
ftaoce,  that  quantity  of  provifions  which  is  granted  to  the  (laves  by 
libera!  and  aiflt^ent  maders  (for,  ever  obferve,  affluence  as  well  as  libe- 
rality is  rcquifite  for  the  produdion  of  the  effefl),  is  always  dated  ai 
the  univerfal  al1o\yance  of  all  maders,  in  all  their  feveral  varieties.  A 
curiouF.  detection  of  this  fophidry  was  fumifhed  by  the  papers  contained 
in  the  Privy  Council  Report.  The  agent  for  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  a 
truly  refpe£bble  and  well  informed  man,  with  fome  other  equally  re- 
fpeaable  coadjutors,  dated  that  the  allowance  of  herringrs  made  to  the 
field  (laves  was  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  barrels  of  herrings  or  other 
(alt  fifh  annually  to  every  hundred  (laves.  Now,  taking  an  average  of 
five  years  of  peace  immediately  after  a  long  war  from  1783  to  1787, 
the  whole  number  of  (laves  in  the  ifland  being  edimated  at  about 
230,000,  and  the  field  (laves,  according  to  the  ufual  calculation,  feven 
eighths  of  the  whole  number,  the  barrels  of  herrings  confumed  ought 
to  have  been  near  46,000  barrels.  But  the  accounts  of  imports  (hew 
tliat  the  average  quantity  of  kr rings ^  and  all  othtr  cured  Ji/b^  annually 
imported  during  the  five  years,  not  for  the  negroes  alone,  but  for  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  amounted  to  not  half  the  quantity,  to  but 
21,089  barrels.  Ex  pede^  &c.  If  the  Wed  India  gentlemen  would  fuf- 
fer  all  their  accounts  to  be  infpeded,  how  the  fecrets  of  the  prifon- 
iKHiie  would  be  opened ! 
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workiflg  hj  gang«  at  tbtefrlld.  lA  Jifti^ieji»  kl  eto^  tiitlfe,  the 
ordinary  Working  hours  art  n&ttt  Uti  thin  eighnren ;  atid  teckdtt* 
ing  the  ittttgt  time  for  going  and  retarding  from  the  plate  of 
labour  in  th^  morning  and  erening  and  mid-day,  the  mmmmm 
may  be  fairly  called  nin^t^en  artd  a  half.  This,  howeter,  it 
mod  be  obferved,  includes  the  time  allowed  for  br^kfaft  and 
dinner}  and  if  half  an  hour  be  allowed  for  the  negro  to  prepare 
and  eat  his  fuppet,  four  hours  only  remain  for  fleep.  A  fnend 
^  ours  who  was  fome  time  in  Jamaica  in  the  HtuatiOn  of  a 
book-keeper  or  overfeer,  afllires  us,  thit  was  the  utmoft  he  could 
et er  obtain^  when  engaged  in  the  buGnefii  of  crop.  Out  of  crop» 
the  average  hours  of  labour  may  b^  reckoned  from  five  in  the 
morning  to  feven  at  night. 

So  far  as  to  the  ^hours  of  labour ;  now  to  the  nature  of  it. 
♦  When  they  are  actually  at  work,  they  go  on '  (fa js  our  au- 
thor) *  with  a£titiry  and  glee, '  (p.  44.)  *,  and  then,  ipeakldjir  bf 
that  part  of  their  work  wherein  the  moft  mufcnlar  ftrength  is 
'  required,  he  fays,  *  there  is  no  work  which  the  negroes  fto 
through  with  more  cheerfolnefs. '  Now  thb  may  call  for  the 
fame  explanation  as  was  once  required  for  the  complete  elucidation 
of  an  affertion,  pretty  flmllaf,  of  a  m6ft  refpcQable:  Weft  Itidia 
gentleman  in  his  etamination  in  the  Comiriitt^^^  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  He  hid  b^en  alked  the  ofdtnary  weight  of  a 
bafket  of  dung  which  the  negroes  were  ufed  to  carry  otf  their 
heads  I  to  which  he  replied  he  clid  not  know,  but  he  was  pretty 
fure  that  it  could  not  be  very  heavyi  becadfe  they  always  ran 
with  it.  He  was,  ho^irever,  reminded  of  a  little  circumdancc 
be  had  left  out  of  his  calculation,  and  which  might  contribntey 
as  well  as  the  lightnefa  of  the  balker,  to  the  pace  at  which  it  was 
carried — that  a  driver  was  at  the  negro's  back  with  a  long,  whip 
to  urge  him  forward.  The  fame  taufe  may  probably  have  had 
(bmc  fliare  in  producing  the  aAhrity  with  which  the  negroes  go 
ihrottgb  this  bardeft  part  of  their  labour. 

In  fck£ling  the  above  inflates  of  our  author's  miftatetnents 
of  fafis,  we  have  been  guidei  by  the  e<ynGderation  of  the  hre* 
vhy  and  c\ttin€i%  with  whicfh  his  srifertions  v^ere  capable  of  fe-* 
fufatforti  There  arc  other  iftftanccs,  whtrein  more  argument, 
more  iaying  together  of  difftnrent  ptfffages,  and  confuhing  vari^ 
ous  authorities,  Wobld  hate  been  reqirifrtc.  If  to  any  of  our 
re^iders  ^e  may  appear  to  htvt  dwelt  too  tonpt  on  this  divifion 
of  otir  fsb)e£f,  and  to  have  adduced  more  inftances  than  ^ircre 
ncceflary  of  the  degree  in  which  our  author  has  indulged  his  in- 
ventive powers,  in  defiance  of  his  own  authorities,  we  beg  they 
wilt  in  the  firft  place  confidec,  that  in  all  controverfies  it  is 
of  e:kfreme  ini^oi^ance  to  afccrtain  the  degree  of  credit  due  to 
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a  writer  i  tnd  that  it  it  peculiarly  important,  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftaooe,  where  ihe  difierence,  though  fo  great  in  effe£l,  is  nU 
mod  entirely  a  diffeience  as  to  fadls,  rather  than  to  principles  i 
where  the  oppofite  conclufions  tp  which  the  contending  partiet 
finally  arrive,  refuU  altogether  from  the  oppofite  ftatements  to 
which  they  rcfpeftivcly  give  credit.  <  The  flat e  trade  in  theory 
is  indcfenfible  v'  we  continually  hear  this  langaage  from  all  its 
advocates,  eicept  fome  few  who,  from  being  conne£ted  with 
places  where  the  flave  trade  is  principally  carried  on,  are  allov^ed 
a  certain  liberty  of  thinking  and  fpeaking,  and  are  underilood  to 
be  uttering  the  fentiments  of  their  conftituents  rather  than  their 
own.  <  The  flave  trade, '  fay  its  defenders,  *  in  fpeculation  muft 
be  admitted  to  be  unjaft  and  croel,  dire£lly  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God,  and  the  rights  and  happinefs  of  man.  But,  in  pradice, 
much  may  be  faid  for  it.  The  flave  trade,  indead  of  caufing 
wars,  kffens  their  number,  and  mitigates  their  cruelries.  It  pre- 
vents much  mifery  in  Africa.  The  flaves  it  carries  away  would 
be  maflTacred  or  devoured  if  they  were  to  (luy  at  home ;  whereas, 
by  the  moft  comfortable  con? eyance,  they  go  fo  a  coonrry  where 
they  are  admttably  treated,  and  made  as  h^ppj  ^s  heart  can  de- 
fire.  BefideSf  it  is  added,  the  Weft  Indian  e ftates  tan  be  work- 
ed oftly  by  the  continued  importation  of  African  hbturen ;  and 
therefore  if  you  difcontinue  the  flave  trade  you  put  an  end  to 
Weft  Indian  cultivation ;  and  alt  thofe  who  live  by  the  products 
of  it,  the  ftate  alfo  which  derives  from  that  fource  an  ample 
revenue  and  a  vaft  itKome,  muft  be  utterly  ruined. '  Such,  in 
brief,  are  the  chief  alTertions  whkh  are  made  by  the  advocates 
for  the  ooutinoaDce  of  the  flave  trade  ;  and  though,  even  if  they 
were  true,  any  matt  who  has  a  trtte  conception  'of  the  natfire 
of  jufttoe,  and  of  the  line  of  coinhki  ir  prefcribes,  would  find 
himfelf  unabk  to  aflRrai  to  their  conclufion,  yet  it  would  be  with 
fcnfationa  very  difliicrent  from  rhofe  with  which  he  now  con«^ 
demAA  the  tra&c,  when  he  knows,  if  he  has  accvrately  examined 
the  fttbjeA,  that  every  one  of  the  above  aflertions  is  fubftafntrally 
falfe  and  grotwdleCk  h  is  therefore  of  extreme  moment  to  ob- 
tain well  grounded  and  accurate  fads  on  thiS'  great  queftion  \ 
and  after  the  ^pecimona  we  have  already  given,  we  conceive  it 
muft  be  evideiK  that  whatever  other  metits  our  author's  work 
may  claim,  fa^  at  leaft  are  not  to  be  oipedted  from  it.  In- 
deed, after  the  extrafta  we  have  already  given,  it  may  perhaps 
appear  fuptrfluous  to  go  any  further.  It  may  be  thought  that  we 
have  already  faid  more  than  enough  of  a  work  of  this  defeription. 
But,  in  confideration  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  fubjeO, 
and  not  from  a  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  our 
leaders  will  allow  us  to  ooutinue  the  difcuflion* 
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.  The  work  is  in  general  executed  wkh  confiderable  abilitf, 
and  is  well  calculated  to  produce  an  eflfefl.  It  is  cleir,  eaff , 
and  tolerably  good  humoured  ;  and  is  juft  fuch  a  defence  of  the 
flare  trade*  in  (hort,  as  being  pronounced  before  an  ignorant  or 
a  willing  audience,  would  be  heard  with  intereft,  and  received 
with  applaufe.  But,  after  this  Arft  tribute  of  praife,  we  are 
bound  to  add,  independently  of  the  fundamental  ground  of  ob- 
jcAion  we  have  already  noticed  fo  much  at  large,  that  we  find 
nothing  of  novelty  in  our  author's  arguments,  nothing  which 
indicates  tefearch,  nothing  which  ihews  that  he  is  weii  acquainted 
with  his  fubje&,  or  that  he  is  aware  of  what  will  be  alleged,  or 
can  be  proved  by  his  opponents.  It  is  rather  the  firil  thoughts, 
the  morning  recreation  of  a  gentleman,  than  the  well  laboured 
compofition  of  a  iludent,  or  the  judicious  argument  of  a  coun- 
iel ;  it  is  rather  what  we  might  have  expeAed  when  the  abo- 
lition of  the  flave  trade  was  firft  brought  forward,  than  what 
Satisfies  us  now  when  the  who^e  fubje£l  has  been  fo  fully 
fcrutinized. 

Our  author  begins  with  fome  very  juft,  but  not  equally  new, 
remarks  on  the  fpiric  of  innovation,  which  has  of  late  gone  forth, 
and  particularly  condemns  that  do^rine  of  the  equality  of  man* 
kind  which  has  proceeded  from  it.  He  then  goes  on  to  vindi- 
cate flavery ;  and,  flurring  over  the  diftindiion  between  flarery 
and  a  regular  traffic  in  flares,  he  proceeds  to  juftify  the  flave 
trade  alfo,  by  an  appeal  to  -  the  writings  of  the  wifeft  heathens, 
s^id  by  a  (lill  bolder  appeal  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  order  to 
prove  that  there  is  nothing  in  flavery,  or  the  flave  trade,  contrary 
to  virtue  and  ChrifUanitr,  (p.  9.)  He  next  contends,  that  the 
ila^  trade  is  peculiarly  luited  to  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  Africa, 
ana  to  ]the  charadler  and  qualities  of  its  inhabitants  (p.  lo— 32, 
&C.) ;  that  it  te^ds  to  refcue  them  from  peri(hing  by  famine,  or 
by  die  cruelty  of  their  bloody  tyrants ;  that,  contrary  to  the  af- 
iertion  of  abolitionifts,  the  flave  trade  is  by  no  means  the  caufe  of 
the  wars  in  Africa  (p.  i6,  &c.)5  that  Mr  Wilberforce's  aflertion, 
that  the  interior  of  Africa  is  more  populous  and  civilized  than  the 
coaft,  is  proved  by  Mr  Parke  to  be  utterly  groundlefs,  (p.  rp, 
&c.)  He  then  fpeaks  of  the  middle  paflage,  and  acknowledges 
that  Mr  Wilberforce  here  deferrea  high  praife,  the  difcuflion  of 
the  fubjedi  having  led  to  the  entire  corredion  of  many  abufes, 
which  prevaUed  till  within  thefe  fifteen  years,  a  concellion  which 
our  author  in  fubftance,  though  not  exprefsly,  retradis  in  his  ap- 
pendix, (p.  87.)  He  next  defo^ibes  the  fituation  of  the  flares  in 
the  Well  Indies  ;  and  liere  alfo  he  acknowledges,  that  confider- 
ai>le  fevcritles  have  been  infli£^ed  upon  the  negroes  in  the  piam<)- 
tions  in  tonner  tiinc-i  j  but  thcfc  arc  all  at  an  end,  and  now  the 
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Africans  are  contented  and  happy.  It  is  triumphantly  afErmcd,* 
and  the  importance  of  the  argument  is  indicated  by  the  magni* 
tudc  of  the  type,  that  *  there  nercr  was  an  inftance  of  one  of 
them  wiihing  to  be  fent  back  to  Africa,  although  fome  have  had 
the  option,  and  hare  been  offered  the  means  of  conveyance.  ^ 
A  detailed  account  is  then  giveny  of  the  miJd  treatment  and  hap- 
py ftate  of  the  negroes,  compared,  not  only  in  point  of  animal 
warns,  bat  of  fecial  enjoyments  alfo,  with  the  wretched  fare  of 
the  Brkifli  peafantry. 

This  paflage  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  our  author's  manner 
of  writing.  After  gating  what  we  have  already  quoted,  as  to  the 
luxuries  of  their  table,  he  goes  on — 

*  Indeed,  a  merrier  fet  of  beings  than  the  Afrlean  negroes  in  the 
Weil  Indies  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  knowm  world.  Not  failors  re^ 
turned  to  barbonr  from  a  long  voyage^  ha^ve  more  of  mirth  and  feftirity» 
for  1  few  weeks  with  their  favourites  and  their  iiddlers,  than  the  Britifli' 
negro  in  the  Weft  Indies  enjoys  every  evening  of  his  life.  Every  night 
of  the  year  they  have  as  much  enjoyment,  as  the  lower  clafs  in  England 
have  at  the  feafon  of  Chriftmas  gambols.  ^ — <  An  African,  by  the  con*, 
tinuance  of  the  Britifh  flave  trade,  having  fuch  mean*  of  permanent 
good  living  and  condant  mirth  and  fe(livity,  appears  to  me  in  a  better 
fituation,  than  if,  from  the  abolition  of  the  flave  trade,  he  were  to  be 
in  danger  of  perifhing  in  his  native  land,  from  the  prcffure  of  often  re- 
curring famine,  or  of  being  butchered  by  ferocious  conquerors,  who 
would  facrifice  him,  becaufe  they  had  no  temptation  in  their  avarice  to 
fa ve  hid  life.  Let  humanity  view  the  negro  in  A^ica,  without  the 
vent  of  a  flave  trade,  itarving  or  murdered  ;  and  view  him  by  a  flave 
trade  in  the  Wefl  Indies,  labouring  moderately,  well  fed,  clothed  and 
lodged,  acquiring  property,  and  enjoying  all  the  focial  comforts  which 
he  mofl  highly  appreciates.  To  which  of  th^two  fltuations  would  ge- 
liuiue  and  wife  humanity,  confidering  the  capacities  and  habits  of  ita 
ohjfds,  allot  the  negro  ?  Suppofe  it  entirely  depended  on  Mr  Wilbcr- 
ftirce,  whether  blacks  were  to  flarve  in  the  wilds  of  Africa^  to  have 
their  heads  pofted  on  the  palaces  of  Dahomy,  or  to  work  moderately ; 
every  day  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  would  he  be 
the  more  humane  in  abandoning  them  to  the  deftiny  that  would  follow 
abolition,  or  in  conveying  them  to  comfort  and  focial  enjoyment,  through 
Ae  continuance  of  the  trade  ?* 

After  this  contrail,  our  author  may  well  conceive  himfelf  to 
have  made  good  his  grand  pofition,  that  the  flave  trade  is  not 
contrary  to  humanity.  He  next  urges  the  very  common  argu- 
ment, that  if  we  were  to  abolifh  the  flave  trade^  other  nations 
would  take  it  up.  He  flates  that  the  Americans,  who,  at  the 
firfl  eftabiiflunent  of  their  repiiblic,  profcribcd  the  flave  trade,  * 

now 

% ___^. 

*  It  it  ptrhapi  ncedleis  to  remiod  our  readers,  that  there  is  not  the 
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now  traffic  in  it  to  a  very  confidenible  extent  and  that  the  Frcnek 
are  well  difpofed  to  engage  largely  in  the  iame  commerce.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  i$  occupied  in  vindicating  it  on  grounds  of 
policy  and  juftice.  In  difcuQing  the  poUcy  of  the  (lave  trade,  be 
forgets  eivtircly  the  diftintl  ftatements  of  Mr  WUberforce,  and 
the  ftill  more  decifive.and  celebrated  calculations  oi  Mr  Pitt,  in 
which'  it  was  demonftratedi  that  the  continuance  of  the  trade  wa» 
not  at  all  neceiTary  for  keeping  up  the  prefent  (lock  of  flaves*  or 
even  for  infuring  their  gradual  multiplication.  But  our  author,  in 
forgetting  all  this,  only  furniihes  a  trefli  proof  of  the  pofition  of 
our  great  moral  poet,  that,  where  the  invention  is  fo  vigorous^ 
the  memory  cannot  be  expeded  to  be  very  correal : 
*  Where  beams  of  warm  imagination  play. 
The  memory's  foft  figures  melt  away. ' 
,  Inftead  of  admitting  the  grand  poikion  of  the  aboiitfonifts, 
that  the  care  which,  ip  cafe  oT  the  aboKtion,  the  mafter's  diieA 
and  palpable  intereil  would  pfosipt  him  to  take  of  his  flavesy 
would  tend  throughout  to  meliorate  their  treatment,  and  gradual^ 
ly  to  raife  them  from  their  prefent  degraded  ftate,  he  dwells  at 
great  length  on  the  fatal  difeontents  and  ultimate  infurredions 
among  the  flaves  now  in  the  iflands,  which  would  be  produced 
birftoppmg  all  farther  importations.  There  is  fomething  inge- 
nious and  lively  in  his  way  of  putting  the  argument.  We  will 
extrad  a  fpecimen : 

*  But  fuppofe  the  (lave  trade  were  abolifhed,  how  would  a  Weft  In<* 
dfao  negro  reafon-?  In  all  moral  probability  as  follows :  "  llils  Mr 
Wilberforce,  from  his  benevolence  towards  our  brethren  in  Afnca,  wilt 
allow  no  more  of  them  to  be  flaves.  We  henceforth  are  to  be  the  only 
Haves  in  the  Britifh  dominions.  Why  are  other  Africaos  exempted 
from  ffavery,.  if  fo  bad  a  (late  as  Mr  Wilberforcc  rcprefents  it,  and  we 
only  to  continue  in  that  (late  ?  Slavery  muH  be  fomething  much  worfe 
than  we  have  found  it,  and  we  will  fuffer  it  no  longer  to  be  impofed  op« 
on  U9«  than  upon  our  brethren  in  Africa.  " 

We  confefs,  that  the  deference  which  our  author  fuppofes  the 
negroes  to  pay  to  Mr  Wilberforce's  reafonings,  is  greater  than 
we  could  have  conceived  j  when  he  imagines,  that  they  will  judge 
of  their  (late  from  his  defcriptions,  rather  than  from  their  own 

experierKre. 

fmallcd  ground  for  this  aflertion  ;  but  that  this-  law  owes  its  origin  en- 
tirely to  the  inventive  power  of  our  aiuhor,  which  we  have  already 
had  fo  many  occaHons  to  admire.  The  very  contrary  is  fo  far  true, 
that,  by  a  fundnmentai  law  of  the  American  ctntfUtation;  the  Cougreft 
was  precluded  from  making  any  change  in  the*comKdon  of  airy  of  ther 
i'nhabitants  of  America  for  twenty  years.  This  law,  by  forbidding 
emancipation,  did  in  cfic£{  precTude  ao)t  law  feji  pcevemia|^tbc  iaipar* 
tatioa  of  flaves. 


ej^cf^p^-  Qw^  aiithoK)  ho^^FOr,  9t 'length  confol^s  KimfelC 
iriAi  t^e  [virfu^G^iH  that  die  c$^^s.  of  thq  ra(Hn^s  and  foUj  o£ 
t^  fioilfe  ^  OnnfOQi^s  wU(  Vd  pfevcQted  by  the  refle^ioii  aac} 
^nffioni  o(  the  i^oufc  of  hori^  t  ^^\  he  goes  ou  to  ftate  tho  im-^ 
meaie  ;^mount  of  our  Weft  Iiivdi^  imports,  the  vaft  revenue  wt; 
c^vive  fro^n  them,  and  theiv  imtporta^ee  tp  our  marioc,  maiataii^«> 
iog  (h^t  the  mv<  tr^  is  the  maiA  fpriivg  of  all  the  reft^  (p.  79.) 
f^u^ljS  he  oon^^ds  that  p^i^luimeot  is  bovM^d,  by  obligations  of 
juftic^  Uf  our  Wef  j^ndian  proprietors  aod  naortgagee^,  and  to  ouv 
African  merchants,  to  coiAtinue  the  (lave  trswle  \  and  conchidet 
^th  ^  brief  fcMnmary  of  the  fatal  efie^^s  of  the  abolition.  Aim 
^ppendi](  16  fubjoif^»  qualifying  or  confirming  fome  of  the  foe-* 
ijner  j(^ie«ien($t  and.  cont^inidig  ib^ie  information  concerning  the 
aippiHit  of  |he  ia^pQXts  from  St  {to^ingo  prior  to  the  French 

Such  is  the  fujbftance  of  our  author's  work  |  a  great  part  of 

which  is  (ufficiently  confuted  by  (lati^ig  it.     As  for  juftifying  our 

continuance  of  the  flave  trade  by  the  principles  or  pra&lce  ol^the> 

moiX  poliflied  of  the  heatheu  nation^  our  author  muft  be  hinifelf 

;vv|rar9  ti^t  bis  ^r^gument  proves  too  much*    It  might  be  pleaded 

in  juftificatjipa  jo^  criny^s^  juftly  hfiH  in  fuch  abhorrence  ia  all 

CbriAian  c<>unt;rt]e8,  as  not  even  to  be  na^ed,  though  they  pre-v 

vail^  in  the  moft  refined  ages,  and*  anigng  the  bed  chara^rs  oC 

Qreece:  and  Rpnae.     It  nught  b^  urged  with  equal  force  in  vind*-« 

catipDt  of  another  cxime  fci^vcely  n\pre  natural,  the  expofure  of  ia« 

iantSt  which,  as  it  w,as  ftyled  by  at  grj^aj^  writei;,  bimfelf  a  wanok 

%()n|ircr  o^  Pag;mifnil)  wa^  the-  incorcigible  vice  of  all.  antiquity^ 

As  to  tWarguipen^s  in  Ca^vour  of  th(S  flave  trade,  deduced  from 

t)ie  Hpiy  Scriptures,  we  are  not  nwch  difpoied  to  entec  into  ^ 

(^Cuifion  of  thpnv,  becaufe  we  o\i{:i  we  can  fcarcely  believe  tbej^ 

are  urged  f<;riouAy«     The  mii]^ktjn  fcruplcs  of  a  confcientiouft 

giipds  every  oqe  wijl  be  di^ofed.  t^  treat  with  tenderness ;  bui* 

tbc'  tpjfiii  and  ftyle  9^  this  writer  do  not  feem  to  entitle  him.  to» 

ftichi  an  indulgence ;  and  he  who  can  juftify  the  flave  trade  fromi 

the  pra£kice  of  Jx)feph,  might  judify  concubinage  and  capriciousi 

divorces  from  that  of  the  patriarchy*     With  regard  to  the  paflageft 

i;!cferrcd  to  in  tb^  V^w  Teftament,  our  bleflld  Saviour's  grand 

practical  rule)  oi^  doing  to.  othei^  as  we  would  have  them  do  Uh 

us»  asi  iOsi  the.  fhorjteft,  fo  is  it.  perhpps  the  heft  refutiatiou  o£  alh 

4ich  l^^borioua  fof^iftry. 

A^hilp  WQ  wefc  ft^ttling  the  quiiftipn  of  quv  author's,  cri^dibili*- 
^  wc  w^iffi  njttuRliy  If  d  ^  cw6*te  fonia  of  hi^  argumflntsm. 
^  m^  b<  pf^pcfi  howe^^ef)  to.  notice  the:  chief  of  thefe  moco^ 
fMHTUCttkirlf-  Hi^a0u|i(H)^.  th«i:thftflavci  tr^e  is  not  the  for^ 
svonret  qf:  WWF%  ip  ii/Kft^,.  atfk  i|  ift  a.  cofttntdidiaD  td  themoih 

eftabliflvw* 
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cftabliflied  principles  of  huroan  nature,  and  contrary  to  all 
perience,  fo  it  is  dire£liy  oppoHte  to  the  faQs  recorded  by  Mr 
Paike,  the  very  writer  to  whom  our  author  refers  in  proof  of  his 
aflertion.  The  demand  will  always  infure  the  fupply  \  and  the 
maxim  is  moCl  unhappily  confirmed  by  our  African  experience  ; 
where  the  increafmg  or  decreafing  demand  for  (laves  too  furely 
produces  the  incrcaCng  or  decreafing  fupply  of  that  commodity. — 
The  manner  of  carrying  on  wars  in  Africa  is  clearly  indicative  of 
their  motive.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Mr  Parke's  work,  «rc 
find  that  it  is  the  grand  obje6l  of  both  the  contending  nations, 
to  carry  each  other  into  flavery  ;  and  he  particularly  mentions  a 
peculiar  fpecies  of  warfare,  called  tegria  (plundering  or  ftealin|r) 
which  bears  about  it  fo- plainly  the  lineaments  of  the  flave  trade, 
as  to  leave  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  to  what  parent  it  is  to  be  af- 
'  figned.  *  No  immediate  caufe  of  hofliiity  is  afBgned,  or  notice 
of  attack  given  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  each  nation  watch  every 
opportunity  to  plunder  and  diflrefs  tht  objeds  of  their  animoflty' 
by  predatory  excurfionsi  ' 

But  if,  even  in  Mr  Parke's  work,  we  find  abundant  proofs  o^ 
this  important  fa£l,  it  is  (lill  more  clearly  and  unequivocally 
dated  by  other  writers,  many  of  them  agents  of  the  African 
Company,  or  fa£^ors  engaged  in  the  flaye  trade,  whofe   works' 
having  fortunately  been  written  and  publifhecl  before  it  became 
their  intereft  to  conceal  or  violate  the  truth,  contain  an  invalu- 
able body  of  evidence,  from  which  the  whole  cafe  of  the  aboli- 
tionifls,  fo  far  as  refpefls  Africa,  may  be  indubitably  eflablifli- 
ed.     We  (hall  venture  upon  a  few  (hort  extraAs.     The  firft  is 
M*  Brue^  dire£tor-general  of  the  French  Senegal  Company  in 
the  century  before  laft,  who  refided  in  Africa  at  different  tinies 
eleven  years  :   he  fays,  *  The  Europeans  are  far  from  defiring  to 
aA  as  peace-makers  amongfl  them*     It  would  be  too  contrary  to 
their  interefts ;  for  the  only  objed  of  their  war  is  to  carry  oflF 
flaves ;  and  as  thefe  make  the  principal  part  of  their  traffic,  th^y 
would  be  apprehenfive  of  drying  up  the  fource  of  it,  were  they 
to  encourage  thefe  people  to  live  well  together.  *     Again,  fpeak* 
ing  of  the  country  about  Rio  Grande  he  fays,  *  According  to  the* 
wars  which  thefe  people  have  with  each  other  and  their  fucccfs, 
the  (lave  trade  here  is  better  or  worfe. '     Again,  *  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Darnel  and  Tin  keep  them  perpetually,  at  war, 
the  benefit  of  which  accrues  to  the  Company,  who  buy  all   the 
prifoners  made  on  either  fide  ;  and  the  more  there  are  to  fell,  the 
greater  is  ^heir  profit ;  for  the  only  end  of  their  armaments  is  to 
make  Jlaves^  to  fell  them  to  the  white  traders**     Again,  M.  firuc, 
when  fpeaking  of  another  African  war,  fays  their  *  campaigns 
are  ufually  iucurfions  to  plunder  and  pillage ;  and  they  have 

every 
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tfexj  thins  they  ^ifii  or  aim  at  from  their  wars,  when  they  are 
aUe  to  maiie  captives  from  one  another,  becaufe  that  is  the  bed 
merchandtte  ihcv  have  to  trade  with  the  Europeans. '— *  Ava- 
rice, and  the  defire  of  making  flaves  in  order  to  have  wherewith 
to  buy  Europeans'  commodities,  are  often  the  veritable  motives^ 
for  going  to  war. '  Again,  Barbot  a  Dutch  hOiox  tells  us,  '  that 
the  country  of  Delmina,  which  was  formerly  very  powerful 
and  populous,  was  in  his  time  fo  drained  of  its  inhabitants  by  the 
ioteitine  tuars  fomented  by  the  Dutch^  that  there  did  not  remain 
people  fufiicient  to  cultivate  the  land. '  Bofman^  alfo,  another 
Dutch  fador,  is  very  full  to  the  fame  efie6i.  Mr  Moore ^  a 
fcry  intelligent  EngliCb  fa£lor,  whofe  work  is  of  high  authority^ 
fajs,  *  whenever  the  King  of  Banally  wants  goods  or  brandy^ 
he  fends  a  meflenger  to  our  governor  at  James  Fort,  to  defire 
be  would  fend  a  floop  there  with  a  cargo.  The  governor  fends 
accordingly.  Againft  the  arrival  of  the  faid  floop,  the  king 
goes  and  ranfacks  feme  of  his  enemies*  towns,  feizing  the  people, 
and  fcHing  them  for  fuch  commodities  as  he  is  in  want  of*  la 
cafe  he  is  not  at  war  with  any  neighbourine  king,  he  falls  on 
one  of  his  own  towns,  and  ferve^  them  in  the  fame  manner. ' — 
We  will  only  mention  one  more  inftance  out  of  the  multitude 
that  might  be  adduced,  from  the  evidence  of  a  general  officer. 
General  Rooke,  who  was  formerly  governor  of  Gorce.  •  •  The 
ktn^  or  darnel  on  the  neighbouring  continent  fent  to  the  chief 
of  the  villages  in  his  dominions  to  fend  him  a  given  number  of 
flaves  ;  but  if  they  ivere^mt  to  be  procured  on  this  requeft,  the  king 
went  to  war  till  he  got  the  number  he  wanted.  The  general  heard 
that  there  had  been  two  battles  fought  on  the  continent  during 
bis  day  at  Goree,  for  flaves,  and  was  told  it  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon practice  to  make  war  for  that  purpofe. '  Admiral  Sir 
George  Tonge  f  made  much  the  fame  ftatement,  as  well  as  feve- 
ral  other  witneflea  examined  before  the  Privy  Council.  After  fo 
many  plain  and  ftrong  acknowledgements  of  the  eflfefls  of  the 
flate  trade  in  producing  a  conllant  (late  of  warfare  and  depreda- 
tion, our  readers  will  h^  lefs  furprifed  to  hear,  that  Mr  B.  Ed- 
wards himfelf,  in  the  celebrated  fpeech  he  made  in  the  Aflembly 
of  Jamaica  about  the  year  1 790,  the  obje£l  of  which  was  to  re- 
fute the  whole  of  Mr  Wilberforce's  charge  againft  the  flave 
trade,  as  it  bad  been  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of 
Great  Britain,  frankly  confefled  the  fame  important  fa£l.  *  I 
am  perfuaded, '  fays  he,  *  that  Mr  Wilberforce  has  been  very 
rightly  informed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  flaves  are  generally 
procured.  The  intelligence  I  have  coUeAed  from  my  own  ne- 
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p-oes  abundantly  confirms  his  account ;  and  I  hare  notthefmaU 
left  doubt,  that  in  Africa  the  cfFcds  of  this  trade  arc*  prccifdy 
fuch  as  he  reprefents  them  to  be.  Sir,  the  whole  or  tKc  preatcft 
part  of  that  immenfe  continent  is  a  field  of  warfare  and  defola- 
tion — a  wildemcfs,  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  wolves  towards 
each  other.  That  this  fcenc  of  oppreflion,  fraud,  treachery  and 
blood,  if  not  originally  occnjioncd^  is  in  party  I  ivi If  not  fay  wfiolly^ 
Upheld  by  the  Jlave  trade,  I  dare  not  di^iute.  Every  man  in  the 
fugar  iffands  may  be  convinced  that  it  is  fo,  who  will  inquire  of 
any  African  negroes,  on  their  firft  arrival,  concerning  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  their  captivity*  The  afTertion,  that  a  great  many 
ef  thcfe  are  criminals  and  convids,  is  mockery  and  tnfult.  * 

Our  author  then  repeats  an  argument  which  has  been  often 
before  urged,  that  the  flave  trade  refcucs  the  wretched  Africans 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  bloody  defpots  7  and  then  we  hear  a 
long  account  of  the  king  of  Dahomy,  and  are  told,  that  but  for 
the  flave  trade,  every  victorious  prmce  rn  Afiica  would  be  a 
king  t>f  Dahomy,  murdering  his  prifoners,  and  thatching  his  pa- 
face  .with  their  heads. 

It  is  curiou6y  that  not  only  the  conclufions  'which  it  is  the  ob- 
jcft  of  this  flatement  to  cftablifh,  are  utterly  falfe,  but  that  ai- 
moft  every  particular  of  the  flatement  itfelf  contains  fome  cgrc* 
gious  falfehood.  It  has,  however,  fome  foundation.  There  is^ 
in  Africa,  a  kingdom  called  Dahomy.  There  is  alfo  in  Europe 
a  kingdom  called  France.  Dahomy  has  had  the  misfortune  of 
6eing  governed  by  a  cruel  tyrant^  though  his  cruelties  have  bc^ 
ciaggerated  to  a  degree  fcarcely  to  be  conceived,  France  can 
far  overmatch  the  Bofla  Ahadic  of  Dahomy  with  her  Robc- 
fpierre.  Now,  to  complete  the  parallel,  fuppofe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  Europe,  not  Africa,  were  the  fource  of  fupply  to  a 
flave  trade,  by  which,  from  the  extended  line  of  our  European 
fea  conft,  in  about  equal  proportions^  were  carried  off  into  per- 
petual flavery  feventy  or  eighty  thoufand  human  beings,  a  part 
furnifhed  by  the  maritime,  a  larger  part  by  the  interior  diflrids, 
every  kingdom  almoft  of  Europe  being  fuppofcd  to  fupply  its 
Ihare  :  What  (hould  we  think  of  the  logical  dexterity  of  a  writ- 
er, who  fhould  allege,  as  a  decifivc  argument  in  favour  of  this- 
extended  traffic,  that  the  Parifians,  who  would  otherwifc  be 
left  at  home,  would  be  left  only  to  the  cruel  mercies  of  thr 
guillotine  ? 

The  cafe  is  even  flronger  with  regard  to  Dahomy  ;  for  it  ap- 
pears that  the  mafTacres  were  not  in  the  lea  ft  degree  diminifhcd 
by  the  greatefl  aftivity  of  the  (lave  trade  j  and  that  the  wars,  by 
which  me  vktims  were  fupplied^  owed  their  origin  exdufively  to 
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that  atrocious  traffic.  The  argument  for  the  continuance  of  the 
flavc  trade/ grounded  on  the  maifacre  which  would  othcrwife  take 
place  of  the  Haves  which  had  been  brought  down  to  the  coaft  for 
laic,  can  fcarcely  be  urged  ferioufly;  and  even  granting  it  to  be  well 
founded,  it  ought,  in  ail  faimefs,  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of 
the  flave  trade,  which  had  created  the  demand  for  thefe  wretched 
Ti£lims.  At  any  rate,  it  would  only  haj^en  once  ;  for  the  flave- 
hunters  would  ceafe  to  catch  ai^  bring  down  for  fale  this  fpecies 
of  game,  when  it  was  known  there  coul4  be  no  longer  any  demand 
for  it.  But,  in  truth,  the  fuppofition,  as  it  is  utterly  contrary  to 
common  fenfe,  fo  is  it  abundantly  contradided  by  experience ;  for 
it  clearly  appears  from  Mr  Parke,  as  well  as  from  the  tedimony  of 
other  witnciles,  that  flaves,  when  brought  down  to  the  coafl  for 
fale,  arc  fct  to  work  for  their  own  maintenance  or  for  their  maf- 
ter's  emolument,  either  when  there  is  no  demand  for  them,  or 
when  the  price  offered  for  them  is  deemed  inadequate  to  their 
value.  •  Our  author's  humanity  was  furely  alfo  very  willing  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  flave  trade,  when  it  could  admit,  as  a  iuffi- 
dent  plea  for  its  continuance,  the  occafional  famines  which  take 
place  in  Africa,  and  the  impoifibility  of  procuring  food,  under 
which  the  poor  natives  would    find  themfelves,  when   the  only 

Erice*  they  have  to  give  for  it,  their  own  bodies,  fliould  no  longer 
e  accepted  in  payment.  Our  author  here  exults  over  Mr  Wil- 
berforce's  (hortfighted  humanity,  and  pathetically  exclaims,  that 
if  you  abolifli  the  ilave  trade,  *  there  will  be  no  ilave  chain,  no 
means  for  great  numbers  of  human  beings  cfcaping  the  dreadful 
death  of  hunger.  '  We  rather  wonder  that  «t  did  not  occur  to 
our  author,  firil,  that  we  are  probably  to  afcribe  to  the  flave  trade, 
that  improvidence  and  want  of  indultry,  the  fare  effcfts  of  gene- 
ral infecurity  of  perfon  and  property,  whicli  in  general  arc  the 
occafion  of  the  very  famines  that  are  here  mentioned.  In  the 
next  place,  furely,  it  is  owing  to  the  flave  trade  that  the  lavage 
poiTeirors  of  food,  of  which,  it  is  to  be  oblervcd,  our  author's  ar- 
gument fuppofes  them  to  have  a  fupply,  nfufe  to  part  with  fo 
much  as  is  necefTary  to  preferve  t)^  bare  exiilence  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  except  at  the  dreadful  jirice  of  their  Itlllng  their  wives 
or  their  children,  or  their  own  bodies  into  perpetual  flavery. 
Surely  nothing  but  the  flave  tmde  could  achieve  fo  complete  a 
conqued  over  the  natural  fyrppathies  of  the  human  heart,  as,  in 
this  feafon  of  general  diflreis,  to  prompt  thefe  men  of  pra&lical 
humanity  to  turn  the  temporary  wants  of  thofe  around  them  into 
aae:^pedient  for  embittering  the  whole  duration  of  their  future 

P  2       ,  lives; 
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Ihres :  and  nothin?,  we  may  add,  but  the  flave  trade  could  (a 
familiarize  men  widi  deeds  of  injuftice  and  cruelty,  could  haye  fa 
e!xtiitguifhed,  or  rather  reverfed  the  natural  feelings  of  the  human 
heart,  as  to  have  enabled  our  author  to  mention  fuch  an  z6t  as 
this,  without  the  utmoft  extreme  of  abhorrence  and  deteftation. 

Our  author,  in  his  fele£lion  of  popular  topics,  has  not  for- 
gotten to  enlarge  upon  the  dodrine  of  thofe  who  have  main- 
tained, that  the  incurable  barbarifm  of  the  negroes  (howed  that 
they  were  of  a  fpecies  inferior  to  our  own,  intended  by  the  Al- 
mighty, or,  as  perfons  of  this  defcription  more  commonly  cx- 
prefs  themfelves,  by  Nature^  to  be  the  helots,  the  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  human  fpecies.  *  I  am  a- 
fraid, '  he  pathetically  exclaims,  (how  far  fincerely  his  readers 
inuft  judge),  *  I  am  afraid,  the  probability  of  cif  ilizing  the  ne- 
gro tribes  is  very  inconfidcrable. '  Some  of  the  circumftances 
which  have  been  already  recited,  fccm  not  only  to  prove  the  fal- 
fity  of  this  general  pofirion,  but  evidently  to  (how,  that  we,  the 
enlightened  and  more  favoured  inhabitants  of  a  happier  region, 
are  the  real  authors  of  that  inferiority,— *we,  who  employ  our 
fuperior  powers  in  barring  out  from  this  benighted  land  the 
-  blei&ngs  of  Chriftianity  and  the  comforts  of  civilization,  and 
(to  ufe  Mr  Pitt's  memorable  language  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons) *  in  keeping  down  this  vaft  continent  hi  a  (late  of  bond- 
age, ignorance  and  blood. ' 

Our  author  has  prefaced  his  account  of  the  ftate  of  the  (lavet 
in  our  Weft  Indian  iflands  with  a  (hort  difcudion,  wherein  he 
very  juftly  ftates,  that  in  eftimating  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of 
any  ctafs  of  men,  we  muft  con(]der  their  ways  of  thinking  and 
feeling,  their  inclinations  and  habits  of  mind;  otherwife  we 
may  form  very  erroneous  conclu(ions,  and.  even  render  men 
*  milerable  by  our  very  endeavours  to  make  them  happy.  For 
thefe  reafons,  fays  our  author,  we  are  not  to  prefume  tnat  the 
negreos  in  the  Weft  Indies  are  not  a  happy  people,  becaufe  we 
ourfelves  (hould  be  miferable  in  their  fituation.  To  them,  a 
ftate  of  (lavery  is  no  evil.  They  are  ufed  to  it  at  home,  as  well 
as  to  ftarvation  and  ma(racre.  In  the  moderate  and  eafy  labour, 
and  plentiful  food  of  the  plantations,  they  (ind  an  afylum  from 
hunger  and  the  fword.  Such  is  the  fubftance,  nearly  the  very 
words,  of  our  author's  ftatements.  We  have  already  (hown, 
that  fome  of  the  luxuries  of  the  poor  negroes'  tables  owe  their 
being  to  the  creative  powers  of  his  imagination.  Fully  to  dif- 
cufs  all  the  parriculars  into  which  this  fubje£k  would  lead  us, 
would  be  too  long  a  ta(k.  But  fome  circumftances  occur  to  our 
recollection,  which  induce  ua  to  fufpeA  that  his  ftatementi  ia 
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lienenly  owes  its  chief  exigence  to  the  fame  inventive  facuky. 
Firft,  it  has  been  deemed,  by  general  confent,  to  be  a  pretty 
fair  teft  of  the  comfortable  or  wretched  ftate  of  any  people^ 
that  they  ihcreafe  or  dimini(h  in  number.  Now,  it  is  remark-' 
able,  that  whereas,  in  Africa,  the  negroes  are  reprefented  as 
being  a  very  prolific  and  very  healthy  people,  and  that,  confe- 
quently,  the  negro  nations,  in  general,  have  an  overflowing  po- 
pulation, we  are  told,  that  in  the  Weft  Indies,  a  climate  exadi- 
ly  Cmilar  to  their  own,  they  cannot  ev^n  keep  up  their  numbers 
without  continual  importations*  Again,  it  is  alio  lingular,  that 
negro  flaves,  thefe  well-fed,  idle,  merry  beings,  who  find  this 
ftate"  of  flavery  fo  congenial  with  their  habits  and  feelings,  when- 
ever, by  a  long  continued  courfe  of  fuperior  induftry,  parfimo- 
ny,  and  good  fortune,  they  are  able  to  accumulate  a  fum  of 
money  which  to  them  muft  appear  immenfe  wealth,  are  known 
to  apply  it  all  to  the  purchafe  of  their  freedom ;  or,  when  their  own 
lives  have  been  fo  far  advanced  as  to  be  fcarcely  worth  redeem* 
ing,  they  buy  with  \t  the  freedom  of  a  child,  or  a  brother,  or 
a  lifter.  This  is  the  giore  ftriking,  becaufe  the  word  freedom 
conveys  a  very  falfe  notion  of  the  ftate  into  which  they  pafs.  A 
more  degraded,  uoproteded  condition,  can  fcarcely  indeed  be  con- 
ceived, than  that  of  the  free  negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  .as  is 
abundantly  manifefted  from  the  mere  perufal  of  the  laws  of  the 
fevcral  iflands.  We  are  therefore  naturally  led  to  the  conclulion, 
that  the  negro  Haves,  in  purchafing  their  liberty,  are  influencedt 
not  fo  much  by  the  anticipated  fweets  or  eminence  of  the  ftate 
to  which  they  afpire,  as  by  a  fenfe  of  the  evils  of  their  former 
condition.  This  is  alfo  the  more  remarkable,  becaufe  thefe 
flaves  being  of  courfe  men  of  fuperior  induftry  and  good  con- 
du£l,  of  which  their  attainment  of  freedom,  either  by  purchafe 
or  gift,  is  a  fufficient  proof,  muft  naturally  be  fupjpofed  to  be 
thofe  who  have  fmarted  the  leaft  under  the  lafli  of  the  driver^ 
Put,  what  is  more*— this  perverfe  mifconception  of  their  true 
happinefs  has  been  favoured  by  the  pra£kice  of  private  mafters* 
and  even  by  the. laws  of  the  fevcral  iflands,^which  remunerate 
any  extraordinary  inftances  of  fidelity  or  good  conduA  in  llaves^ 
by  giving  them  their  freedom,  as  the  moft  valuable  r^compenfe 
they  could  receive. 

If  this  proof  of  the  negro's  eftimate  of  a  ftate  of  freedom  and 
of  llavery,  refpedively,  be  not  fufiicient,  we  have  a  wJioUfalt 
argument  to  the  fame  effcA  iii  the  incidents  of  St  Domingo* 
Aiter  what  has  palTed  fo  recently  in  that  ifland,  we  fcarcely  could 
have  expedled  any  writer  to  maintain,  that  the  negroes  are  fq 
deeply  enamoured  with  U^eir  condition  of  flavery. 

?3  As 
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As  to  their  being  in  a  ftatc  of  flavery  in  their  own  country,  we 
arc  often  mifled  by  the  ambiguities  of  language  \  and  feldom  has 
*  there  exifted  a  more  flagrant  inftance  of  this  ipecies  of  deception, 
than^that  which  is  here  afforded  us.  It  is  /true,  many  of  our 
flaves  in  the  Weft  Indies  have  been  flaves  in  their  own  country. 
But,  how  different  from  the  Wift  Indian  flavery  is  the  ftate  of  domef- 
tic  flavery  in  Africa  !  There,  they  were  not  an  inferior  order  of 
beings,  marked  by  the  very  colour  for  a  degraded  race.  There, 
they  were  members  of  their  mafter's  family :  there,  they  were  ne- 
Tcr  worked  under  the  whip  :  the  very  exigence  of  a  driver  is  un- 
known in  Africa ;  *  the  mafter  and  his  flaves  working, '  as  Parke 
and  all  other  African  travellers  tefl  us,  *  without  any  diftin<^ion 
of  fuperiority. '  There,  the  mafter  has  no  right  to  fell  them,  but 
for  a  crime,  and  often  not  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 
There  is  a  little  incident  in  Parke's  book  which  throws  great  light 
on  this  fubjeft.  It  is,  where  Parke's  poor  blackfmith,  who  had 
ferved  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  domeftic  flave,  is  afraid  of  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  and,  appealing  to  him  for  the 
fidelity  of  his  own  ferviccs,  aflcs  him,  *  Have  I  not  ferved  you  as 
if  you  had  been  to  me  a  father  and  a  mafter  } '  ftiowing,  by  his 
ufe  of  thefe  terms  as  fynonymous,  as  clearly  as  by  the  moft  regu- 
lar induftion  of  rcafoning,  that,  in  the  African's  view,  mafter 
and  flave  ftand  toward  each  other  in  a  parental  and  filial  relation. 
But  our  author,  in  order  to  prove  that  a  negro  is  much  happier 
in  the  Weft  Indies  than  in  his  native  land,  refers,  as  to  a  teft  he- 
yond  all  appeal,  to  an  experiment  which  he  fays  has  been  often 
tried  {credat  Judaus)^  ^  that  not  one  of  them  would  return  to 
Negro  Land  if  they  were  permitted.  *  Where  we  arc  to  find  the 
unqueftionable  teftimony  by  which  this  faft  may  be  fully  afcer- 
tained,  our  author  has  forgotten  to  infonri  us.  They  muft  be 
rery  ignorant,  or  very  fuperficial,  on  whom  this  averment  can 
have  any  effect.  Even  if  the  faft  could  be  eftabliftied  in  one  or 
two  individual  cafes,  is  it  not  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  flave's 
yefufal  «muft  have  proceeded  from  his  apprehenfion  that  he  might 
once  more  become  <he  viftim  of  the  flave  trade  ;  once  more  be 
dragged  down  in  chains  to  the  coaft  •,  once  more  be  hurried  on 
fliipboard  5  once  more  be  forced  to  endure,  and  whnt  muft  often 
be  equally  eftc<3ed  by  compulfion,  be  alfo  forced  to  furvive  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  paflage  ?  The  averment,  indeed,  requires 
no  confutation  j  but  it  was  impoflible  to  read  this  part  of  our 
author's  work,  without  calling  to  mind  the  teftimony  of  a  moft 
refpe6^able  witnefs,  Captain  Wilfon  of  the  Navy,  who  ftatcd  in 
his  evidence,  that  he  had  often  witnefied  the  joy  exprcfled  by  the 
negro  flaves  in  the  Weft  Indies  at  their  funerals,  when  they  re- 
joiced, 
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joiced,  from  a  pcrfuiirion  that  their  dcceafcd  friend  had  efcaped 
from  flavcry,  and  was  returning  to  his  native  country. 

Wc  do  not  mean,  however,  by  any  means  to  affirm,  that  even  Weft 
Indian  flarery  is  often  difgraced  by  grofe  and  wanton  ads  of  dircik 
cruelty.  That  dicfe  occafionally  occur,  and  that  the  principle  of 
ielf-intereft  is  an  infufficient  fecurity  againll  them,  is  but  too  true; 
A  flavc  in  the  Weft  Indies  is  of  little  more  value  than  a  horfc 
in  this  country  \  and  thofe  who  fee  how  oticn  a  poor  brute  is  here 
treated  with  cruelty  by  his  more  brutal  niaittr,  witt  fcarcely  re» 
<juirc  any  other  proof,  that  a6k$,  even  of  extreme  barbarity,  will 
but  too  commonly  occur ;  and  indeed,  on  this  head,  the  evidence 
delivered  in  the  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  wit*- 
nefies  of  unexceptionable  charader,  is  a  decifive  proof.  But  this 
is  not  the  grand  evil ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  by  infilling  fo 
much  upon  thefe  particular  inftancesof  cruelty,  fome  icfs  judicious 
opponents  of  the  Weft  Indian  fyftcm  have  drawn  off  the  eyes  of 
men  from  the  true  and  principal  grievance,  and  have  alfo  incenf- 
ed  fome  of  the  better  individuals  among  the  planters,  who  have 
conceived  themfelves  tojbe  attacked  by  thofe  who  have  ftigmat;ized 
the  whole  Weft  Indian  body  with  indifcriminate  fcvcrity*  k 
would  be  well,  however,  for  tne  mafs  of  the  flaves,  if  this  were 
the  only  grievance  to  be  complained  of.  The  grand  evils  are  thofe 
which  refpcft  the  great  mafs  of  the  negro  population  \  their  per- 
fonal,  civil,  fodal,  and  domeftic  evils ;  their  excelCve  labour  and 
infufBctent  food ;  perhaps,  above  all,  their  being  worked  under 
the  whip  like  cattle.  The  nature  of  tliis  mode  of  working  the 
flaves,  has  been  fo  clearly  explained  in  a  pafTage  we  have  formerly 
had  occafion  to  quote,  *  that  it  is  unneceiTary  to  repeat  it.- 

It  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  a  ftate  of  flavery,  that  the  fuffer*- 
ings  and  privadoos  of  flaves  are  apt  to  be  increafed,  and  their  la- 
bour aggravated,  whenever  the  mafter's  affairs  happen  to  be  cm- 
barraffed  ;  and  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
Weft  India  concerns,  need  fcarcely  be  told  that  tliis  is  the  fitua- 
tioi)  of  at  leaft  nine  tenths  of  the  proprietors  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
But  the  grand  grievance  of  all,  that  which  to  a  feeling  mind  will 
appear  the  fum  and  completion  of  all  the  rc(k,  is,  that  they  are 
fonk  aimoft  below  the  fcale  of  rational  creatures,  and  have  become 
in  every  refpeA  a  bafe  and  a  degraded  race.  Let  it  not  be  thought 
that  we  are  fpecifying  rather  the  feelings,  which  their  fituation 
naturally  excites  in  a  Britilh  beholder,  tiian  thcjfe  which  are  fuf- 
fered  by  their  own  minds.  In  conunon^  we  do  not  pity  a  fellow 
creature  lefs  for  being  infenfible  to  his  own  mifery. 

P  4  ^  Moody 

♦  Vol  I.  J).  ?i8,  ftct 
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*  Moody  madnefs,  laughing  wild, 
Amid  fcvereft  woe, ' 
has  been  deemed  no  enviable  condition  ;  and  if  it  be  one  trf  Ae 
moft  debafing  effefts  of  (lavery  to  render  men  infenfible  to  die 
extremity  of  their  own  degradation,  it  is  a  new  way  of  confider- 
ing  things,  to  regard  this  as  an  alleviation  of  their  wretchednefs. 
But,  in  truth,  a  thoufand  a£lual  fufferings  imprefs  on  them  but 
too  fenfibly  the  miferies  of  their  condition  j— their  being  un* 
protected  by  law,  becaufe  their  evidence  againft  a  white  man  is 
madmiflible  ; — their  being  liable  to  daily  and  hourly  injuries  andn 
infults.  Every  one  who  clofely  and  parttcub^rly  furveys  the  pic«* 
ture,  will  be  affefted  by  different  circumftances,  according  to  his 
» particular  temper  and  difpofition  of  mind.  To  us,  the  moft  im-t 
preffive  of  all  its  features  is  the  utter  contempt  which  is  too  ge» 
nerally  (hewn  of  their  focial  and  domeftic  feelings,  and  their  be^ 
mg  regarded  as  below  inftrudion ;  below  the  fphere  of  moral 
•precepts  and  prohibitions ;  below  the  neceflity  of  obferving  to- 
wards others  the  ordinary  decenfcies  of  life,  or  of  having  thefe 
decencies  obferved  by  others  towards  them.  ♦  In  this  refpefi, 
they  are  reduced  almoft  to  the  level  of  brutes,  of  which  their  be* 
ing  worked  under  thf  whip  like  cattle  (a  circumftance  ever  to  be 
borne  in  mind),  is  but  one  of  the  many  proofs  which  might  be 
adduced.  In  truth,  the  inability  the  planters  allege  of  keeping 
tip  their  numbers  without  importation,  is  itfelf  a  decifive  proof  of 
the  exiftence  of  fome  evUs  of  great  and  general  operation. 

Our  author,  like  many  others,  acknowledges  that,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  many  abufes  prevailed  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  but 
he  contends  thefe  are  now  re£^ified.  By  the  way,  it  is  wonhjr 
of  remark,  that  the  moft  refpedable  of  the  witneffes  who  were 
produced  by  the  Weft  Indians  to  refute  the  charges  of  the  Zf 
Dolitionifts,  afferted  roundly,  without  diftin£^ion  of  time,  that  no 
abufes  ever  had  prevailed.  But  as  this  affertion,  that  all  the  necef- 
fi^ry  improvements  have  already  taken  place,  has  been  often  made, 
it  may  be  proper  to  notice  it.  That  there  are  fewer  individual  in- 
ftances  of  cruelty  now  than  formerly,  we  believe  to  be  true.  It 
is  alleged,  we  hope  truly,  that  an  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  education  and  manners  of  the  book-keepers  or  overfeers, 
who  are  in  immediate  and  continual  contadi  with  the  flaves, 
and  whofe  character  and  temper  muft  therefore  have  a  decifive 

operation 


*  Fide  tUe  evidence  of  Major-General  Tottenham,  delivered  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commone.  Fidt  alfo  the  evidence  of  Cap- 
tains Wilfon,  Lloyd,  and  Smith  of  the  Royal  Navy ;  and  of  the  Rf Vi 
Mr  Davies,  Mr  Stuart,  Mr  Rees,  and  the  Dean  of  Middlehaxi^ 
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operation  one  way  or  other  on  the  treatment  they  receive.    The 
effe^l   of  thefe  improvements  is  mantfeft    on    the   population. 
But  the  fysttm  continues  the  fame ;  and  it  is  vain  to  expert  that 
any  thing  but  abolition  can  alter  it.     To  exped  that  any  thing 
material  can  be  done  here  by  ads  of  aiTembly,  is  to  know  little 
of  the  nature  of  man  in  general,  and  lefs  of  the  ilate  of  law  in 
the  Weft  Indies*     You  may  prefcribe   by  laws   one  invariable 
mimmum  of  clothes,  of  food,  of  labour,  and  of  corredion.     But 
how  can  you  enforce  fuch  laws,  when,  if  the  laws  are  broken, 
die  evidence  of  the  culprits  themfelves  is  the  only  proof  that 
can  be  received  of  the  infraction  ?     How  can  you  look  into  the 
domeftic  economy  of  every  plantation  ?— But  if  the  flave  trade 
ihould  once  be  aboliflied,  a  fenfe  of  intereft,  not  remote  or  even 
doubtful,  but  dire£k  and  palpable,  would  enforce,  under  pain  of 
fpeedy  and  utter  ruin,  the  good  treatment  of  flave^.     This  is  a 
principle  which  would  accommodate  itfeif  to  ail  (ituations  and 
circumftances,  and  change  the  grand  obje£l  of  attention  from  the 
produ£kion  of  fugar  to  the  increafe  of  flavesw     And  it  clearly  ap- 
pears that  our  Weft  India  population  is  now  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  to 
be  fufceptible,  without  injury,  of  this  capital  improvement.    This 
was  proved  by  Mr  Pitt  beyond  all  poffibility  of  cavil.     Taking 
the  very  data  tranfmitted  from  the  iflands  themfelves,  he  proved, 
that  whereas  the  abufes  and  obftruAions  to  the  natural  increafe, 
which  too  generally  prevail,  would  be  fufficient  to  account  for  a 
rapidly  decre^fmg  population,  and  even  lead  you  to  expeA  it,  the 
decreafe,  *  which  really  was  confiderable  a  century  ago,  has  been 
gradually  diminifliing,  till  at  length  there  is  good  reafon  to  believe 
it  has  entirely  ceafed,  and  that  the  population  fully  maintains  it* 
felf ;  much  more  it  appeared,  diat  the  labouring  itrength  of  the 
iflands  could  maintain  itfeif  i  for  that  lavifh  ufe  of  human  labour, 
which  is  always  found  to  be  attendant  on  a  ftate  of  flavery,  would 
render  the  fame  numbers  capable  of  more  economical  diftribu- 
tion,  and  confoquently  of  more  efficient  ufe.  f 

All 


*  Would  it  be  believed  that,  on  this  moft  important  branch  of  the 
fubje^i,  our  author  is  either  fo  utterly  ignorant,  or  fo  thoughtlefs,  that 
he  talks  of  the  importation  of  flaves  correding  the  difproportion  of 
males  and  females,  though  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  only  in  the  import- 
ed negroes  that  fuch  difproportion  can  exift ;  the  two  fexes  being 
bom,  in  the  Weft  Indies  as  in  all  other  countries,  in  about  equal  num- 
bers ? 

f  See  this  fubjedl  ably  difcufled  by  Mr  Canes,  a  Weft  India  planter 
of  thirty  years  experience,  in  a  pamphlet  publifhed  by  him  about  two 
years  ago,  in  which  he  ably  contends,  that  the  flave  trade  is  utterly 
>MUkece&ry. 
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All  this  afgument  concerning  the  maintenance  of  the  p<^tth- 
tion,  our  author  has  pafTed  over  without  any  notice,  although  it 
is  obvious  that  on  it  entirely  depends  the  determination  of  the 

3ueAton  which  he  profefles  to  difcufs,  whether  the  cultivation  of 
leWeft  Indies  can  be  carried  on  without  continual  importations? 
In  this  particular,  however,  he  may  plead  a  good  precedent  j- 
for  we  remember  that  the  gallant  admirals  who  were  brought  to* 
the  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  overpower  the 
aboHtionids  with  the  weight  of  their  authority,  while  they  pofi- 
tively  declared  that  the  abolition  would  be  ruinous  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  frankly  acknowledged  that  they  coukl  give  no  opinion 
whether  or  not  it  was  prafticable  to  keep  up  a  ftock  of  flaves  by 
breeding,  on  which,  however,  the  former  queftion  muft  evidently 
turn. 

Carelefsly  as  our  author  appears  to  have  confidered  the  fubje£k 
of  his  pamphlet,  we  cannot  fuppofe  him  to  have  abfolutely  over- 
looked the  Parliamentary  debates,  which,  however  inaccurate  as 
records  of  the  fpeeches  of  particular  individuals,  muft  be  pre- 
fumed  to  contain  the  chief  arguments  which  were  urged  on  both 
fides  of  the  queftion.  In  them  he  muft  have  found  Mr  Pitt's 
decifive  argument,  to  prove  that  the  population  could  be  main- 
tained and  increafed  without  importations.  His  pafling  it  by, 
therefore,  utterly  unnoticed,  is  probably  not  to  be  afcribed  to  in- 
advertency, but  to  his  judicious  obfervance  of  a  dirertiori  given 
by  the  great  matter  of  oratory,  in  his  moft  celebrated  work,  that 
where  any  argument  of  an  opponent  is  fo  llrong  and  unmanage^ 
able,  as  that  it  cannot  be  at  all  fuccefsfully  refuted,  it  is  beft  to 
pafs  it  by  in  entire  filence.  Of  this  filence,  however,  the  aboli- 
tionifts  have  a  right  to  claim  the  benefit,  and  to  infer  that  the  au- 
thor was  filent,  ciily  becaul'e  he  was  confcious  he  had  nothing  in 
the  lea  ft  fatisfa£tory  to  fay. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  value  of  our  Weft  Indian  pofleflions,  to 
which  we  are  naturally  led  in  difcuffmg  the  policy  of  the  aboli- 
tion, we  ought  carefully  to  diftinguifli  between  the  benefits  we 
derive  from  thofe  diftant  pofleflions  as  a  maritime  nation,  and 
their  value  merely  as  affording  a  field  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  national  capit'.il.  In  the  former  view,  we  readily  allow 
that  their  value  is  extremely  great.  In  the  latter,  it  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly o%errated  by  many,  whoft*  incorrect  and  hafty  views 
have  led,  as  ufual,  to  unjuft  conclufiuns. 

It  is- nut  in  general  underftcod,  that  the  cultivation  of  all  our 
illaiids  lias  been  a  lottery,  whc^^ein  the  whole  has  been  far  from 
a  gainful  concern,  tliough  great  prizes  have  been  obtained  by 
fome  fortunate  adventurers,     'ihcy  who  have  not  examined  this 

fubjeft, 
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fubjed,  will  probably  be  furprifed  to  hear  that  in  Jamaica^  tak- 
ing the  whole  illand  together,  the  planters'  capital,  as  was  dated 
in  1 789  to  the  Privy  Council,  by  a  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
the  ifland,  does  not  yield  more  than  about  4  per  cent.  \  and  this,  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  is  not  obtained  by  all  adventurers  in  about  an  equal 
proportion  ;  but  as  fome  derive  great  gains,  others  are  propor- 
tional  lofers.     It  would  be  fcarcely  credible,  if  it  were  not  de- 
cifively  proved  by  the  records  of  a  public  court,  that,  in  twenty 
yeart,  from  1760  to  1780,  the  executions  on  eftates  in  the  She- 
riff's court,  amounted  in  number  to  above  eighty  thouf^nd,  and 
were   to  the  amount  in  value  of  thirty-two  and  a  half  million9( 
currency,  or  about  twenty-two  and  a  half  millions  Sterling.     A- 
gain,  of  all  the  fugar  eftates  in  the  ifland  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fame  period  of  twenty  years,  nearly  one  half  were,  at  the  end  of 
it,  either  thrown  up  as  not  worth  cultivattng,  or  were  in  the 
hands  of  creditors,  or  mortgagees,  or  had  been  fold  for  their  be- 
nefit.    What  temptation,  then,  prompts  to  undertakings  which, 
in  the  main,   prove  fo  unprofitable  ?     The  anfwer  is  obvious. 
Indeed  the  gambling  principle  in  human  nature,  which  Dr  Adam 
Smith  and  other  writers  have  fo  juilly  noticed,  would  alone  be 
adequate  to  the  produftion  of  the  effeft.     But,  in  the  prefent 
inlbince,  there  are  two  peculiar  circumftanccs,  both  of  highly 
powerful  operation.      Firft^   the  Britifh  merchant's  profit  from 
confignments  infuresa  conftant  difpofition  to  aflift  adventurers  in 
planting;  ^nd  j  feconj/y,  when,  as  often  happens,  there  is 'a  glut 
of  flaves  in  the  Jamaica  market,  as  they  are  an  expenfive  article 
while  they  remain  unfold,  the  planter  can  buy  them  on  a  pro- 
portionably  longer  credit.     He  is  tempted  therefore  to  make  the 
purchafe,   in  the  hope  that,  before  the  time  of  payment  arrives, 
the  flaves  will  have  more  than  worked  otit  their  coil,  by  the  fu- 
gars  their  labour  will  have  brought  to  market.     In  like  manner, 
the  Britifh  merchant  trufts,  that  before  the  bills  drawn  on  him 
become  due,  the  fugars  in  his  hands  will  meet  them.     Thus  en- 
couraged, the  planter  buys  ;  often  without  having  made  the  ne- 
cefTary  previous  preparations  for  the  flaves,  of  food,  and  clothing, 
and  lodging.     Meanwhile  the  flaves  mull  be  fet  to  work  ;  and 
the  fame  caufcj  the  inadequate  funds  of  their  mafter,  which  cur-* 
tails  their  food  and  abridges  their  other  comforts,  caufes  them  to 
be  worked  the  harder ;  they  ficken  and  drop  oflT,  and   perifh  in 
what  is  called  the  feafoning^  a  mode  of  deatn  fuflliciently  impor- 
tant and  notorious  to  have  obtained  this  epithet;    a  fomewhat 
Angular  one,  confidering  that  the  climates  of  the  Weft  Indies  and 
Africa  are  fo  much  the  fame. 
The  pifturc  which  has  been  here  drawn  is  not  imaginary, 

nor 
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cor  IS  it  new.  It  was  particularly  noticed  by  Mr  Long,  in  hi» 
Hiftory  of  Jamaica ;  who  forcibly  enjoined  on  the  abfentee 
planters  the  good  policy  of  being  latisfied  with  more  moderate 
crops,  and  of  urging  on  their  refideht  managers  the  care  and  good 
treatment  of  the  (laves,  rather  than  the  utmoft  poflible  produ^ion 
of  fugar.  Farther,  as  the  only  effeSual  means  of  checking  this 
improvident  purchafe  of  flaves,  Mr  Long  recommended  that  all 
importations  into  Jamaica  fliould  be  ftridily  prohibited  for  a  few 
years;  referring,  in  proof  of  the  wifdom  of  this  policy,  to  the 
example  of  an  American  colony,  one  of  the  Carolinas,  which,  from 
a  (late  of  great  embarraflment  and  diArefs,  had  emerged,  by  mean* 
of  it,  into  general  profperity. 

It  is  by  the  powerful  operation  of  the  caufes  we  have  now  been 
explaining,  that  fo  immenfe  a  (hare  of  our  national  capital  has 
been  funk  in  our  Trarifatlantic  empire.  For,  to  fpeak  the  truth, 
the  Weft  Indies  have  now  chiefly  become  the  property  of  the 
commercial  body  qf  the.  city  of  London.  Our  commercial  accu* 
mulations  have  found  their  way  to  the  land,  according  to  Adam 
Smith's  account  of  their  natural  tendency ;  but  it  is  to  land,  fome 
thoufand  miles  removed  from  the  mother  country.  Happy  would 
it  have  been  for  Great  Britain,  if  a  part  of  the  capital  had  been 
employed  at  home  which  has  thus  pretematurally  been  drawn  to 
the  Weft  Indies.  Befides  that  the  gain  would  have  been  greater 
in  amount,  it  would  have  been  held  by  a  more  fecure  tenure. 
Of  Weft  Indian  riches,  it  is  more  efpecially  true,  that  they  arc 
apt  to  make  tliemfelves  wings,'  and  fly  away.  It  never  fhouJd  be 
forgotten,  that  what  is  expended  in  tne  improvement  of  our  own 
foil,  is  To  much  permanently  added  to  the  wealth,  reiburces,  and 
population  of  Great  Britain; — it  is  well  digefted  and  well  aflfi* 
milated  nutriment,  and  it  adds  proportionally  to  our  mufcuiar 
ftrength ;  it  is  infeparably  a  part  of  ourfelves ;  it  muft  ihare  our 
fortunes  -,  and,  in  all  (imes  and  circumftances,  con^rib^ite  %o  our 
benefit.  How  diiferently  circumftanced  is  that  part  of  Pi^r  iiational 
capital  which  is  invented  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  not  only 
vulnerable  by  foreign  enemies  from  without,  but  it  is  ftill  mor^ 
expofcd  from  a  fatal  principle  of  weaknefs  within  ! 

Our  author,  however,  has  a  very  fliort  method  of  difcufling  the 
policy  of  the  flave  trade.  He  fums  up  the  value  of  all  the  exports 
and  imports,  and  of  all  the  revenue  derived  from  thef^  *,  of  all  the 
{hipping  and  failors  they  employ ;  and  then  jumps  a^  once  to  his 
conclufion,  that  all  thefe  would  be  loft  by  the  abolition.  He 
feems  utterly  to  forget  that  the  abolitionifts  maintain  at  leaft  th^ 
direfl  contrary,  and  allege,  that  while  the  abolition  would  prt^ 
duce  a  gradual  increafe  of  our  exports  to  the  Weft  Indies,  from 
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the  improving  condition  of  the  bulk  of  their  population,  our  re- 
venue, our  imports,  our  marine  dependent  on  them,  would  be 
fixed  on  a  bafis  far  more  fafe  and  durable  than  that>on  'which  they 
now  reft.  For  it  is  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind,  in  confidering  the 
qneftion  on  the  grounds  of  policy,  that  the  alteniative  is  not, 
whether  or  not  we  ihall  take  a  ftep,  which  fomc  affirm  to  be  big 
with  mifchief,  while  others  only  maintain  that  it  will  be  produc- 
tive of  no  injury ;  but  it  is,  whether  we  (hall  take  a  ftep  which 
may  perhaps  produce  fome  flight  inconvenience,  or  fitbjeft  our- 
felves,  by  refuGng  to  take  it,  10  great  and  inevitable  calamities. 

The  friends  of  the  flave  trade  cannot  be  more  pofitrve  that  its 
termination  will  be  injurious  to  their  intereft^,  thaa  the  abolition- 
ifts  arc,  that  its  contiimance  is  every  moment  threatening  them 
with  infallible  ruin.  The  mifchiefs,  indeed,  which  they  have 
reafgn  to  dread  from  this  ill-omened  traffic  are  innumerable,  and 
cfpccially  to  our  older  iflands. 

With  regard  to  thcfe  pofleffions,  there  is  one  danger,  in  parti- 
cular, which,  if  not  of  fo  violent  a  nature,  and  fo  abrupt  in  its 
operation  as  fomc  others,  is  yet  even  more  confidently  to  be 
cxpedcd ;  and,  though  not  fo  abfoiutely  ruinous,  is  yet  of  moft 
fenous  amount.  We  allude  to  the  danger  of  their  being  ruined 
by  the  competition  of  newer  and  more  profperous  fettlements. 
It  the  flave  trade  continue,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  will  be 
carried  on,  as  for  fomc  years  it  has  been,  for  the  formation  of 
new  fettlemcnts  on  the  fouthern  continent  of  America,  where  the 
more  fertile  foil,  the  exemption  from  hurricanes,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  feeding  the  flaves  more  plentifully,  and  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  give  the  planter  fucK  a  decided  advantage  orver  the  proprietor 
in  the  old  iflands,  that  the  latter,  who  has  already  fuffi:red  feverely, 
will  by  degrees  be  all  but  ruined  in  the  competition.  This  is  a 
danger  from  which  the  abolition  alone  can  deliver  him.  That 
mcafure  will  give  to  the  prcfcnt  proprietors  a  fort  of  .monopoly  of 
the  market ;  and,  without  precluding  all  future  improvements,  or 
altogether  (lopping  the  opening  of  new  lands,  it  will  render  thofe 
events  dependent  on  the  gradual  increafe  of  the  ftock  of  flaves  by 
natural  generation,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Icfs  rapid,  but  mortt 
wholefome  and  durable  acceffion  of  ftrength. 

But  the  grand  danger  of  all,  is  that  to  be  apprehended  from 
infarre£Hons ;  a  danger  always  formidable,  but  of  which  fome 
bte  events  have  at  once  fumifhed  the  cleareil  evidence,  and  have 
alfo  moft  fearfully  aggravated  both  the  probability  and  the  amount.' 

The  reality  of  this  danger  muft,<  we  conceive,  be  manifeft  to 
all  eyes,  except  fuch  as  are  more  convcrfant  with  phantoms 
than  realities.     Indecd|  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
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immenfe  difproporrion  between  blacks  and  whiter,  has  been  long 
acknowledged  by  every  confiderate  mind  ;  and  it  was  conk  fled 
by  the  Weft  Indians  themlelves,  as  I'>n^  ago  as  in  the  brginiiing 
of  the  American  war,  when  the  number  of  th*-  fl.ivcs  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  conffquentlv  the  difproportion  between  blacks 
and  whites,  was  prodigiouflv  lefs  than  it  i$  at  th^is  day.  It  was' 
alfo  long  ago  declared  by  Mr  Long,  that  the  newly  imported 
liegroes  were  the  moft  prone  to  infurrcOions, 

What  a  fcene,  then,  does  St  Doniingo  open  to  our  view  ! 
Almoft  within  the  vifible  horizon  of  our  largcft  ifland,  and 
in  another  quarter  equally  near  to  our  leeward  fcttlements, 
the  negroes  are  taught  but  too  intelligibly  the  fatal  fecret  of 
their  own  Arength.  Flere  alfo  the  planters  may  learn  what 
our  author  ftill  continues  to  deny»  the  negroes*  love  of  li- 
berty! and  the  price  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  now 
too  late  to  talk  of  negroes  being  an  inferior  raco  of  beings.  The 
inftruAive  leflbn  is  there  taught  us,  that  thefe  beings  who  have 
been  fpoken  of  and  treated  as  brutes,  can  not  only  feel,  but  think; 
that  they  can  conceive  extenfive  defigns,  and  adopt  juft  means 
for  their  execution  ;  that  they  can  combine  their  efibrts ;  that 
they  can  concert  their  meafures  with  prudence,  and  carry 
them  into  a£i  with  vigour.  The  Ceafon  is  critical — not  a  mo- 
ment  is  to  be  loft.  The  Britifh  legiilature  (hould  conlider  the 
prefenc  as  a  golden  interval,  in  which  an  opportunity  is  yet  pro- 
videntially afTarded  them  of  difpelling  the  gathering  ftorm.  If 
they  paufe,  it  will  be  too  late,  l^t  it  not  be  faid,  that  the  Weft 
Indians  themfelves  can  beft  judge  of  the  reality  of  the  danger, 
«nd  that  they  do  v)ot  greatly  regard  it.  It  is  nothing  new,  that 
they  who  are  moft  cxpofed  to  a  great  danger,  are  the  leaft  a- 
ware  of  it.  That,  like  the  (hort-fighted  inhabitants  of  Puzzolii 
or  Terra  del  Gr^co,  they  alone  are  in  fen  Able  to  the  approaching 
lava  which  is  about  to  defolate  their  dwellings.  It  happens  in 
this  as  in  other  inftances,  familiarity  with  the  danger,  naturally 
generates  infenfibility  to  it ;  and  the  very  perfons  who  are  nooft 
cxpofed  to  its  evils,  are  thofe  who  arc  moft  blind  to  their  leaiity 
fmd  magnitude.  But  the  legiflature,  as  a  provident  guardian  of 
the  whole  community,  (hould  excrcife  its  watchful  fuperinteod- 
ancc,  and  take  that  ftep  which  is  the  uatural  preliminary  to  all 
radical  reform  and  cffe£iual  meafures  for  the  future  fafety  of 
the  iflands. 

After  fettling  io  clearly  the  points  of  the  humanity  and  policy 
of  the  flave  trade,  it  was  lefs  necefTary  to  fay  much  concerning 
its  jufticc.  On  this  head,  thcrefare^  our  author  is  /hort,  but  de- 
cifive.    He  ur^esi  as  i^  ufual  with  thofe  who.  take  the  fame 
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fide,  that  we  arc  bound,  h»  juflice  to  the  planters,  to  their  ere* 
ditors,  thetr  mortgagees,  and  even  to  the  African  merchants,  tp 
continue  the  flave  trade,  i  hat  men  who  can  perfaade  them- 
felves  that  the  flavc  trade  is  humane,  (hould  have  very  confufed 
and  faife  notions  of  the  principles  of  juflice  is  perfectly  natural* 
In  the  prcfcnt  inftance  they  forg,et,  that  granting  (what  how- 
ever can  pnly  be  granted  for  the  fake  of  argument)  that  we 
were  bound  in  ju (lice  to  the  planters  aitd  mortgagees,  &c.  not 
to  let  them  fuffcr  from  the  aboltrion,  which  can  only  be  even 
colottrably  alleged  as  to  thofe  lofTcs  which  they  could  not  avoid  ; 
yet  what  principles  of  juftice  can  prcfcribe  that  {to  borrow  a 
phrafe  which  was  excellently  ufcd  by  Mr  Gifbornc)  we  (hould 
pay  Britifti  debts  with  African  blood  ?  Mr  Pitt,  with  that  man- 
linefs  and  integrity  which  belong  to  his  charadler,  diflindlly  de- 
clared in  one  of  the  debates  of  the  la^ll  feffion  of  Parliament, 
that  if  any  fair  cafe  of  unavoidable  lofs  fliould  be  made  out,  he 
ihould  not  be  averfe  to  the  con(i<ieration  of  it  *,  but  the  truth  is^ 
that  the  abolition  would  be  to  the  planters  in  general  a  fource» 
not  of  lofs,  but  of  unfpeakable  gain, — the  only  mrafure,  in 
truth,   which  can  (hicKi  them  from  impending  ruin. 

But  our  author,  towafds  the  clofe  of  his  work,  tells  the  Weft 
Indians  that  they  need  not  be  uneafy.  The  imagination — ^^that  fa- 
culty which,  throughout  the  whole  of  our  author's  piece,  ha» 
been  moft  buHly  at  work — can  feldom  exert  itfelf,  except  where 
the  mind  is  at  eafe.  And  we  here,  at  length,  difcover  the  true  fe* 
cret  of  our  author*s  compofure  ;— the  caufe  is  going  down  in  the 
world  ; — ^neither  Mr  Pitt  nor  Mr  Fox  fpoke,  in  the  late  debates^ 
with  their  ufual  force  and  eamellnefs :  And  in  the  fupcrior  and 
well-tried  good  fenfe  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  friends  of  the 
flave  trade  have  a  fure  rcfource.  We  really  imagined,  tliat  Mr 
Wilbcrforcc  having,  for  the  firft  time,  carried  his  bill  trium- 
phantly through  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  his  caufe  was  in  a  more 
flourishing  (late  than  ever ;  and,  that  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Fox  were 
lefs  eloqueiit  than  in  former  difcufllons,  was  very  naturally  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  confideration,  that  the  caufe  ftood  lefs  in 
need  of  their  afltftatKe.  They  both  have  been  a  little  too  long 
in  public  life,  to  be  difpofed  to  throw  away  their  eloquence.  Aa 
to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  how  far  their  being  Icls  under  popular 
influence^  and  their  being  of  a  more  aridocratical  fpirtt  than  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  circumflances  which,  generally  fpeaking* 
are  produdive  of  pra£lical  beneht  in  a  conftitutional  vi-^w,  are 
iikewife  beneficial  in  the  prcfent  inflance,  is  a  poinf  on  which  w< 
will  deliver  no  opinion*  Happily,  fuch  queftions  as  that  of.  .tht 
abolittoa  of  due  flave  trade  rareij  occur.    Lc^flsitures  are  not 
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conftruded  with  a  view  to  their  determinatioii ;  and  if  the  pecu^ 
liar  conftitution  and  temper  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  fhould  operate 
unfavourably  on  this  great  queftion,  however  we  might  regret  the 
circumitance,  we  (hould  be  very  flow  in  drawing  any  inferences 
concerning  the  general  utility  of  that  body.  We  arc  difpofed^ 
however,  to  hope,  that  the  decifion  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  will 
not  be  unfavourable.  The  abolition  (lands  on  grounds  altogether 
new :  it  has  now  become  more  clearly,  what  it  always  ihould 
have  been  confidered,  a  great  political  queftion :  and  even  they 
who  were  enemies  to  it  on  the  principles  on  which  it  Mras  formerly 
reftedy  if  they  allow,  what  can  fcarcely  be  denied,  the  new  and 
adually  impending  dangers  which  our  iflands  have  fuch  juft 
reafons  to  dread,  not  only  may  confidently,  but  mud  neceflTarily 
fupport  it. 

Such,  without  exaggeration  or  undue  feverity,  is  the  work 
which,  under  the  title  of  a  Defence  of  the  Slave  Trade,  has  been 
lately  circulated  among  the  members  of  both  Houfes  of  Parlia<» 
ment,  to  inform  their  underftandings,  and  decide  their  judge* 
ments  on  this  important  queftion.  We  hope  the  extreme  import- 
ance of  the  fubjeft  will  excufe  to  our  readers  the  length  at  which 
we  have  examined  this  performance*  That  fuch  a  caufe  as  the 
flave  trade  (hould  be  fupported  by  (idion  and  mifreprefentationi 
is  pcrfe£lly  fuitable  and  becoming :  It  is  a  fair  and  natural  al- 
liance. But  we  muft  again  admire  the  courage  of  the  writer, 
who,  even  with  fuch  an  unlimited  licenfe  in  the  weapons  he  was 
to  uie,  ventured,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  engage  in  fuch  a  war- 
fare i  or  rather,  to  fpeak  ferioufly,  we  wonder  that  they  who  con- 
ceive that  their  intereft  requires  the  continuance  of  the  (lave  trade, 
ihould  patronize  a  defence  of  it,  grounded  on  fuch  facis,  and 
refting  on  fuch  arguments  as  w^  have  now  been  confidering.  For 
we  muft  again  remind  our  readers,  that,  in  Parliament,  Mr  Wilber- 
force's  moft  determined  opponents  have  not  only  conceded  to  him 
the  injuftice  and  cruelty  of  the  flave  trade,  but  have  condemned 
and  reprobated  it  in  terms  even  ftronger  than  his  own.  Our  au- 
thor is  tlicrefore  at  war  with  them,  as  much  as  with  Mr  Wilber- 
force  himfclf.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Very  eafily. 
In  the  cafe  of  an  anonymous  writer,  we  have  not  that  fort  of  fc- 
curity  againft  miftatements,  which  we  enjoy  where  any  one  pleads 
a  caufe  m  propria  perfona.  An  anonymous  writer  does  not  always 
confider  himfelf  as  anfwerable  for  the  accuracy  of  his  allegations 
and  fa£ts  \  nor  have  the  abolitionifts  now,  for  the  firft  time,  to 
complain  that,  againft  them,  inftruments  and  arts  of  warfare 
have  been  ufed,  which  the  very  fame  men  who  rcfort  to  them 
would  not  have  openly  employed.    Thus,  additional  weight  has 
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been  claimed  for  {tatements  and  reafonings^  on  the  ground  of 
their  proceeding  from  ^  an  Old  Member  of  Parliament) '  though  it 
afterwards  appeared  this  was  only  the  nomde  guerre  of  an  author 
fufficiently  in  repute  for  talents  and  information,  but  who,  in  this 
inftance,  had  the  difcretion  not  to  annex  his  name.  No  caufe, 
however,  cannon  the  long-run  profper,  which  requires  the  aid  o£ 
fuch  auxiliaries  as  thefe.  One  author  has  brought  a  large  body 
of  them  into  the  field ;  and  the  abolitioniils  >are,  in  return,  en- 
tided  to  aflume,  that  if  better  could  have  been  had,  a  wricer» 
who  appears  to  be  a  man  of  fome  talents  and  education,  would 
not  have  called  in  their  aid.  If  folid  arguments  could  have  been 
urged  againit  the  caufe  of  abolition,  our  author  would  have  ad- 
duced them.  We  cannot  but  hope,  that  this  is  the  laft  expiring 
efibrt  of  an  Oppofition  which  has  too  long  fuccefsfully  oppofed 
die  termination  of  a  traffic,  the  continuance  of  which  is  the  foul- 
eft  blot  that  has  ever  ftained  the  confcience  and  chara^r  of  % 
Quriftian  nation. 
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ACRICULTTJRB. 

Oeorgieal  Eflays,  being  a  Seledion  of  iht  mofl  approved  Eifajrt 
( Agi^eulture  that  have  been  publithed  within  the  laft  hundred  years  ^ 

^ith  ongind   ^ITays  on  Natura]^  Hiftory.      By   A.  Hiintcfy  M.  D. 

F.H.  S.     Vol.  y.  and  VI.     8vo.     il.  is.  boards. 

.  Minutes  of  Agriculture  and  Planting,  illuftrated  by  Specimeni  of 
; eight  Sorts  of  Graffcs..  >   By  William  Amos.     4 to.     il.  $«• 

,  Tde  Prindples  and  Practice  of  Agt icolture  fyfiematically  explained. 
.By  Robert  Forfyth  Efq.  iUuftrat^  by  many  Plates,  a  voL  Svo. 
.iL  IS.    boards.  , 

Pradical  Obfenrations  on  the  Britiih  Grafles*     By.  WilHam  Curtis, 

author  of  the  Flora  Londinenft;:.     58. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The  Topography  of  Troy,  illuftrated  and  explained  by  Drawkigt- 
and  Defcnptions.     By  William  Cell  Efq.     Folio,     lol.  fos.  boards. 

ARTS  ANO  SCIENCES. 

The  New  Cyclopaedia,  or  Univcrfal  Didionary  of  Arts,  ScienceSr 
and  Literature :  formed  upon  a  more  enlarged  Plan  of  ArraogemenC 
than  the  DiAionary  of  Mr  Chambers ;  comprehending  the  various  Ar- 
ticles of  that  Work,  with  Additions  and  Improvements  ;  together  with 
the  new  Subjc^  of  Biography,  Geography  and  Hiftory,  adapted  to 
^eprefem  State  of  Literature  and  Science.  By  Abraham  R^es,  D.D.. 
F.  iLS.  Editor  of  the  laft  Edition  of  Mr  Chambers's  t)i£iionary  ;  with 
the  aififtance  of  eminent  profcfllonal  Gentlemen.  Illuftrated  by  New 
Plates,  including  Maps,  dtfigned  and  engraved  for  this  Work  by  fome 
of  the  rooft  diftinguiftied  Artifts.     Part  7.     ^to.     tSs.  boards. 

ARTS,    FINE. 

Hints  to  young  Praftiiioncrs  in  the  Study  of  Landfcape  Painting. 
Illuftrated  by  Engravings,  intended  to  lliew  the  different  Stages  of  the 
natural  Tint.  To  which  are  added,  Introdu£lions  in  the  Art  of  paint- 
ing  on  Velvet.     By  J.  W.  Alfton,  lar.  pap.     8vo.     ics.  6^ 

BOTANV. 

Elements  of  Botany,  or  Outlines  of  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Veget- 
ables, illuftrated  by  Plates.  By  Benjamin  Smith  Jarton,  ^T.  D.  Pro- 
feflbr  of  Natural  Hiftory,  &c.  Penfylvania.  Rcvifcd  and  coireded, 
with  the  Addition  of  Brltifh  Examples  and  Notes,  by  the  Englifti 
Editor.     8vo.     1  ^s. 

The  Gardener's  and  Botanift^s  Dictionary,  containing  the  beft  and' 
newell   Methods  of  cultivating   and    improving   the   Kitchen,  Fruit, 
Flower  Garden  and  Nurfery  ;  of  performing  the   Practical  Parts  of 
Agriculture ;  of  managing  Vineyards,  and  of  propagating  all  forts  9f 

Timber 
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Timbcc  Trees.  By  the  late  Philip  Miller,  F.  R.  S.  gardener  to  th^ 
Worihipful  Company  of  Apothecaries  at  their  Botanic  Garden  in  Chel- 
fca,  and  Ntember  of  the  Botanic  Academy  at  Florence.  To  which 
are  now  firft  added,  a  complete  Enumeration  and  Defcription  of  all 
Plants  hitherto  known,  with  their  Generic  and  Specific  Chara6l^r8» 
Places  of  Growth,  Times  of  Flowering,  and  Ufes  both  Medicinal  and 
Economical.  The  whole  correded  and  newly  arranged,  with  the  Ad* 
ditioa  of  all  the  modern  Improvements  in  Landfcape  Gardening,  and  in 
the  Culture  of  Trees,  Plants  and  Fruits,  particularly  in  the  varioaa 
Kinds  of  Hot*houfes  and  Forcing  Frames,  with  Plat ea«  explanatory 
both  of  them  and  the  Principles  of  Botany.  By  ThMias  Martyn, 
B.  D.  F.  Jl.  S.  Regius  Profcflbr  of  Botany  in  the  Univerfity  of  Cam<- 
bridge.  Folio,  No.  183,  price  is.  ;  and  Part  19.  (containing  No.  183 
to  No.  19a  incluOve)  price  los.  6d. 

•|j*  Propofals  for  this  Work,  containing  the  Conditions  of  Publica- 
tion, and  a  full  Account  of  the  Various  Improvements  in  this  new  £ldi« 
tioo,  may  be  had,  gratis^  of  all  the  Bookfellers. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Correfpondence  of  Sir  WilliaRi 
Jones.  By  Lord  Teignmouth.  Royal  4to,  uniformly  with  the  Worki 
of  Sir  William  Jones  ;  with  a  Portrait  and  Fac  Simile,     ll.  los.  boards* 

The  Second  Volume  of  the  Life  of  George  Wafhington,  Coin- 
nander  in  Chief  of  the  American  Forces.  Compiled  under  the  In- 
fpedion  of  the  Honourable  Buihrod  Wafliington,  from  original  Papers 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  deceafed  Relative.  By  John  Marfhall,  Chief 
Judice  of  the  United  States.  Dedicated  by  Permiflion  to  the  Marquis 
of  Lanfdowti.    4to.    il.  iis.  6d.  in  boards  ;  and  in  8vo,  I08.6d.  boards. 

The  Continuation,  making  four  or  five  Volumes,  will  be  pubUHied  te 
fad  as  Mr  Phillips,  the  Purchafer  of  the  EngUfh  Copy-Right,  (hall  re- 
ceive the  Manufcript  from  America. 

The  Life  of  Jofeph  Prieftlcy,  LL.  D.  &c.  with  Critical  Obferrt- 
tions  on  his  Works,  and  Extra&s  from  his  Writings,  illuftrative  of  hii 
Cbarader,  Principles,  &c.     By  J.  Corry.     8vo.     4s.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  the  Peers  of  England  during  the  Reigo  of  James  the 
Firft.     Vol.  I.     In  8vo,  los.  6d.     In  4to,  il.  is. 

The  Life  of  C«  G*  Lamoignon  Maleiherbes,  formerly  firft  Prefident 
of  the  Court  of  Aids,  Miniftcr  of  Sute,  dec.  Tranflated  from  die 
French^  by  Edward  Maogin.     as.  6d.  fewed. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Agrippina,  wife  of  GermanicifS.  B^  £liza« 
hetb  Hamilton.     3  vol.  crown  8vo.     iSs.  boards. 

The  Revolutionary  Plutarch,  vol.  III.     izmo,     ys. 

DRAMA. 

The  Hunter  of  the  Alps,  a  Drama,  interfperfed  with  MuGc  B/ 
Mr  Dimond,  jun.     As  performed  at  the  Theatre- Royal,  Haymarket. 

Foul  Deeds  will  rife.  A  Mufical  Drama.  By  S.  J.  Arnold.  Am 
performed  at  the  Theatre- Royal,  Haymarket.     is.  6d« 

Q^a  Shaip*! 
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Sharp's  Theatre,  voU  IV.  V.  VI.  28.  each.  And  embeUifhed  with 
Vignette  Talcs,  28.  6d.  each. 

Sharp's  Shakcfpeare  in  Miniature.     9  vol.     28.  each  fcwed. 

EDUCATION. 

A  new  Edition,  beiner  the  Fifth,  of  Bell's  Grammar  of  the  Greek 
Tongue,  for  thcvUfe  of  Schools  and  private  Gentlemen.  With  Im- 
provements, anca  new  Arrangement.     i3mo,     38.  6d. 

Delefliis  Grsecarum  Sententiarum,  cum  Notis  turn  GrammaticiSy 
turn  Pbilologlf  is,  in  ufum  Tironum  accommodatis.  Editio  altera  auc- 
tior*     8vo.    "^48.  6d.  boards.. 

A  Syil^m  df  Geography,  with  a  Series  of  Geographical  Exacnina* 
tions.     By  John  Holland.     12  mo.     28.  6d.   boards. 

Definitions,  Maxims,  Proverbs  and  Receipts ;  On  Grammar,  Arith- 
metic, Natural  Philofophy,  Geography,  &c.  Propofcd  for  Copies  in 
Fenm^nfhip,  and  for  Exercifes  oq  Grammar  and  Compofitioo.  By 
John  Holland.     12 mo.     is.  6d. 

Grammars  of  the  Englifh,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Latio, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  with  the  Arabic,  Chaldaic,  and  Syriac  Languages, 
each  at  one  View.  By  George  Bagley,  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics. 
J2S.  boiyds. 

Tricot  AagliaTed  }  or,  the  Latin  Syntax,  as  ufed  in  the  late  Univerfity 
'  of  Paris,  and  adapted  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Englifh   Student.     By  G. 
Reynolds,     is.  6d. 

Canine  Biography  ;  or,  Interefting  Anecdotes  of  Dogs  ;  interfperfed 
with  Sketches  from  Natural  Hiftory,  for  the  Inflru^ion  of  Youth. 
2  vol.     46. 

The  Book  of  Trades ;  or,  Library  oP  the  Ufeful  Arts.     In  two 
.  Parts.     6s.  plain.     los.  beautifully  coloured. 

A  CollcAion  of  Popular  Stories  for  the  Nurfery  ;  from  the  French, ' 
Itah'an,  and  Old  Englifh  Writers :  with  numerous  Plates.     2  Parts. 
58.  plain. 

The  Hiftory  of  Domcftic  Quadrupeds ;  with  entertaining  Anecdotes. 
Adorned  with  Cuts.     28.  6d. 

The  Life  of  Carlo,  the  famous  Dog  of  Drury-Lanc  Theatre ;  with 
bis  Portrait,  and  other  Copperplates,     is.  6d. 

Cooverfations,  introducing  Poetry;  chiefly  on  fubjedis  of  Natural 
Hiftory,  for  the  Ufe  of  Children  and  Young  Perfons.  By  Charlotte 
Smith.     2  vol.    i2mo. 

A  Family  Tour  through  the  Britifh  Empire ;  containing  fome  Ac- 
count of  Its  Manufaflures,  Natural  and  Artificial  Curiofities,  Hif^ocy 
and  Antiquities :  interfperfed  with  Biographical  Anecdotes.  Particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  Amufcment  and  Inftrudion  of  Youth.  By  PriT- 
cilia  Wakefield.     1 2mo.     58.  boards. 

The  General  CharaAer  of  the  Dog :  illuftrated  by  a  Variety  of  on- 

iinal  and  interefting  Anecdotes  of  that  beautiful  and  ufeful  Amroal. 
ly  Jofeph  Taylor.     i.2mo.^    28.  6d.  boards. 

Original 
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Original  Poemt  for  infant  Minds.  By  feveral  young  Perfons.  18.  6d« 
Half-bound. 

A  concife  IntroduAion  to  the  Latin  Language,  compiled  from  an-* 
dent  and  modern  Writers  of  approved  Authority,  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
middle  Forms  in  Grammar- fchools.  By  George  Wbittaker,  A.  M. 
i2mo.     28.  6d.  bound. 

The'Propcr  Names  of  the  Bible,  New  Teftament,  and  Apocrypha, 
divided,  accented  and  pronounced,  &c.  To  which  are  added.  Scriptu- 
ral Sele^ions  on  Morality  and  Religion,  in  which  the  Emphatic  Worda 
are  pointed  out.  Intended  as  an  Introdudion  to  the  Scriptures, 
Speaker,  &c.  By  John  Robinfon,  Author  of  the  New  Englifh  Spel- 
ling-book, 2cc.     i2mo.     2s.  bound. 

The  Hebrew  Granimar,  with  principal  Rules ;  compiled  from  fome 
of  the  mod  confiderable  Hebrew  Grammars,  and  particularly  adapted 
to  Bythner'a  Lyra  Prophctica  :  alfo  complete  Paradigms  of  the  Verbs  \ 
and  an  elegant  Engraving  of  the  Hebrew  Alphabet,  on  a  fcale  of  & 
qua!  Pkrts  ;  with  the  Serviles  and  Radicals  at  one  View.  Carefully 
rcvifcd  and  corre6^ed.  By  T.  Yeates,  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
Svo.     38.  6d.  fewed. 

A  French  and  Engliftt  Pnmmer.     9d« 

The  Art  of  Gauging  made  eafy.     By  Peter  Jonas,     jjs.  - 

More  Trifles  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Ri(ing  Generation.  By  the  au- 
thor of  Juliana,  Sec.     3s.  ' 

Interefling  Trails  of  Qharader  in  Youtb  of  both  Sexes. ,  By  Mra 
Vintuou 

HisToar. 

Ancient  and  Modem  Malta  ;  containing  a  Deicriptioo  of  that  Ifland, 
hi  Produdions,  Governments,  Monuments  of  Antiquities,  &c. ;  as  al- 
io the  Hiftory  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem  ;  with  a  par*, 
ticular  Account  of  the  ^Events  which  preceded  the  Capture  of  the 
Ifland  by  the  French,  5cc.  By  Louis  Boifclin,  Knight  of  Malta.  lU 
luftrated  with  views.  Sec.     3  vol.  410.     4I.  4s.  boards. 

Belfham's  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  voL  11.  12/    8vo^     188.  bds. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Gun-Powder  Plot  5  with  feveral  Hiftorical  cir* 
cumflances  prior  to  that  Event,  conne^mg  the  Plots  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  re-eftabli/h  Popery  in  this  Kingdom.  DigeAed  and  arranged 
from  authentic  Materiala.  By  James  Caulficld,  £mbeHift)$;d  with  nu- 
merous Plate*.     Poft  Svo.     55.  boards. 

A  Compendious  Hiftory  of  the  World,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
Diflolution  of  the  Romar;  Republic.  By  J.  Ncwbery  5  with  a  Conti* 
nuatioa  to  the  Peace  of  jAmiens^     1802.     1  vol.  58, 

HERALDRY. 

A  Hiftory  of  the  College  of  Arms,  and  th«  Lives  of  all  the  Kings, 
Heralds  and  Pur(uivants,  from  the  Reign  of  Richard  III.  Founder  of 
the  College,  until  the  prefcnt  time  ;  witK  t  Preliminary  Diflcrtation, 
relative  to  the  different  Orders  in  England,  particularly  the  Gentryt 
fioce  the  Norman  Conqueft,     Taken  from  Record  Manufcripts,  and 

Q  3  other 
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other  the  mo{t  lodifpntahle  Authonticf  •    By  the  Reverend  Mark  No^» 
F.  A.  S  of  Londoo  and  Edtoburgh.     iL  iit.  6d.  boards. 

GBOGRAPHT. 

A  General  and  Claffical  Atlat.  Part  L,  containing  i$  Map6»  with 
Uank  Duplicates  of  each.  A  Treatife  on  the  Principles  of  tieographj, 
and  Obferrationt  on  the  Method  of  Geographical  Inftru^ion.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Patterfon,  M.  A.     Large  4to.  full  coloured.     3I.  3^. 

A  Manual  of  Geography  for  Youth  of  both  Sexes ;  comprehending  a 
concife  Defcription  of  the  Emp«re«t  Kingdoms,  States  Provinces,  &c. 
in  the  known  World  ;  with  the  Government,  Cuiloms,  Manners,  and 
Religion  of  the  Inhabitants ;  their  extent,  Boundaries,  and  Natural 
Productions,  Trade,  Manufadnres,  and  Cunofitiesj  &c. ;  including  the 
Alterations,  made  according  to  the  latcft  Treaties.  Ey  the  Rev.  Tho» 
IDas  Harwood,  late  of  Univerfity  College,  Oxford.     i2mo.   3s.  bound. 

LAW. 

A  Report  of  the  Tiial  of  an  Adion  brought  by  the  Rev.  Charlci 
Mafly  againft  the  Marquis  of  Headfort,  for  Criminal  ConvcrfatioD,  3s. 

A  Companion  ;  or  Supplement  to  Herauld^s  Digeft  of  the  Stamp 
L.aws,  58.  Alfo  a  Table  to  hang  up,  3s.  6d.  Each  enumerating  the 
Indruments  liable  to  Duty,  alfo  thofe  exempt ;  with  the  Laws  appli- 
cable thereto.  The  whole  iUuftrated  with.  Practical  annotations,  &c. 
By  J.  A.  Herauld,  Law  Stationer. 

The  Trial  of  James  Whiting,  John  Parfons,  and  William  Congreve, 
for  a  Libel  againit  the  Hon.  Rear  Admiral  Berkeley,  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  June  1804  ;  together  with  the  Letters  and  Papers  referred 
to  in  the  coutfe  of  the  Tiial.     2s.  6d. 

A  Table  of  all  the  6tamp  Duties,  according  to  the  A^,  which 
takes  place  on  the  nth  of  Odlober  next.     is.  6d. 

Alphabetical  Liil  of  the  Stamp  Duties,  commencing  the  iitb  of 
0£lober  1804.     IS.  6d. 

Abftrafl  of  the  Game  Laws ;  to  which  are  added,  Inilruflions  for 
Shooting,  and  for  Training  Pointers ;  with  other  ufeful  information 
relative  to  Sporting,     is. 

Second  Edition,  with  Three  new  Chapters,  new  Precedents,  and 
other  confiderable  Additions,  of  the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant. 
Py  Wilh'am  Woodfall,  Barrifter,     8vo.  870  pages^     1 95. 

The  Second  Edition,  correded  and  enlarged,  of  Tidd's  Appendix 
to  the  Pra^ice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.    8vo.    720  pages.  I2S* 

Report  of  Cafes,  determined  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bencb^  in  £af- 
ter  term,  44  Geo.  IIL  1804.  By  Edward  Hyde  £arl.  8vo.  vol.  5. 
Part  !•     78.  6d. 

The  whole  of  the  Proceedings  on  the  Trial  between  Mrs  Rebecca 
Mtnifie  and  W.  D^  Bed,  Sergeant  at  Law,  &c.     6d. 

An  AS  for  eftablilhing  and  maintaining  a  Permanent  Additional 
Force,  for  the  Defence  of  the  Realm,  &c.     is.  6d. 

Ditto,  to  explain  an  AS  for  confolidating  and  amending  the  ProW- 
(loni  of  the  fcYcral  ASi  relating  to  Corps  of  Yeomanry  and  Volao- 
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teen  in  Great  BntaiDy  fo  far  as  rcfpefb  the  accounting  for  Monies  re- 
ceiTcd  by  Volanteer  Officers.    49,  ^d. 

Ditto,  to  Repeal  the  feveral  Duties  upon  Stamped  Vdlum,  Parch- 
ment and  Paper,  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  grant  new  Duties  in  Hett 
thereof.     4s.  3d. 

An  A.B,  to  regulate  the  importation  of  Corn,  &c.     9d. 

Ditto,  for  the  Relief  of  certain  lofolvent  Debtors,     is.  pd. 

Dittos  for  granting  to  his  Majcfty  a  certain  fom  out  of  the  Confb- 
•fidated  Fund,  &c. 

MEDICAL. 

A  Statement  of  JEvidence,  from  Trials  by  Inoculation  of  Varioloui 
and  Vacdne  Matter,  to  judge  of  the  Qtieflion,  whether  or  not  a  Perfon 
can  undergo  the  Small  ^>x,  after  being  aflFcded  by  the  Cow  Pox.  By 
Drs.  Peaifon,  Nikell,  and  Nelfonj  Phyficians  to  the  Original  Vaccine 
Pock  Inftitution.     8vo.     28. 

A  Dtffertation  on  Gout ;  exhibiting  a  New  View  of  the  Origin,  Na* 
tnre,  Caufe,  Cure,  and   Prevention   of  that  Difeaie.     Illuftrated  and 
coDfirmed  by  Cafes.     By  Robert  Kioglake^  M.  D.     8vo.     7s.  6d.   ^ 
boards. 

Minutes  of  fome  Experiments  to  afcertain  the  permanent  Security' a- 
gainft  Expofure  to  the  Small  Pox.  To  which  are  prefixed,  Remarks 
on  Mr  Goldfon^s  Pamphlet.  JBy  Richard  Gunning  Surgeon.  12U0» 
•120  paffcs. 

An  EiTay  on  a  peculiar  Eruptive  Difeafe,  ariflng  from  the  Exhibition 
•of  Mercury.  Illuftrated  with  Cafes  taken  at  the  Weftmoreland  Loflfc 
Hofpital,  Dublin.     By  George  Alley.     8vq.     48.  boards. 

An  Effay  on  Chemical  Statica,  with  Explanatory  Notes ;  and  an 
Appendix  on  Vegretable  and  Animal  Subftancea.  Tranilated  from  the 
Original  French  of  C.  J.  Berthollet.  By  B.  Lambert*  2  voL  8vo» 
168.  boards. 

A  JDefcription  of  the  Mercurial  Lepra.     By  Dr  Moriarly.     2S.  6A% 

Difiertatio  Mtdica  inauguralis  de  Ophthalmia  JEgypti.  Aut.  Hen- 
-ricus  Dewar,  Scoto^Britaunicus,  Soc.  Regis  Medicse  Edio.  Soc  $fo. 
21. 6d.  ^      . 

An  Anfwer  to  Mr  Gold  Ton,  proving  that  Vaccination  Is  a  permanent 
"Security  agminfl  the  Small  Pox.  By  John^ng,  Member  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surj^eons,  London,      is.  6d. 

A  Treatife  on  Madnefs  and  Suicide ;  with  the  Modes  of  determio- 
tag  with  PreciAon,  Mental  Affe^^ions  in  a  Legal  point  of  View  |  and 
eontaioing  Obje^ioas  to  Vomiting,  Qpium,  &c.  By  W.  ^.owlefj 
M.  D.     5s.  fewed. 

Medical  Reports  of  Caies  of  Inoculation  and  Re-inoculation  witk 
'Variolous  and  Vaccine  Matter.     By  John  RoUo,  M.  D.     is. 

Anatomia  Britannica ;  a  Syftem  of  Anatomy  and  Phyfiology,  fe- 
le&ed  from  the  Works  of  Haller,  Aibinus,  Monro,  Window,  Hun* 
-ter,  Soemmerring,  Scarpa,  Cruikfliank,  Morgagni,  Murray,  Walter,  8a* 
Aatio,  Meikdi  .Zinn,  Ice.  Ice  kc    3  voL  lamo.    i8a.  boardt. 

Qj^  "*  JIIUTAILX* 
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MILITARY* 

The  Proceedings  of  the  GeDcral  Court  Martial,  io  the  Trial  of  A^ 
kxander  Grant  CarmidiaeU  Captain  and  Adjutant  of  the  Royal  !••• 
▼crpool  Fufileers,  on  a  Charge,  by  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  that  Re- 
giment,  for  Difobedience  of  Orders,  and  for  abufi?e  Langroage.     28. 

An  Effay  on  theConftrudtion  and  Advantages  of  Light  Artillery, 
for  ading  with  Infantry  j  and  a  Defcription  of  the  Loaded  Spear,  re- 
commended for  the  Rear  Ranks ;  with  a  Sedkion  on  the  CaOfcs  that 
have  contributed  to  change  the  Old  Syftem  of  Military  Tactics.  Al- 
fo.  Experiments  nbade  with  double  Ball  Mufket  Cartridges,  &c.  &c. 
Bj  Major  John  Aldington  ;  with  a  plate,     as.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Prefcnt  State  of  the  Miliury.  Force  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  Empire ;  with  a  View  to  its  Re-organization.  By  Lieut.  CoL  Sir 
R.  T.  Wilfon.     8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  Plan  foi^  rendering  a  Levee  en  Mafle,  dfefeniive,  and  permanAidy 
ufeful;  in  which  the  Ufe  of  the  Pike  is  introduced.  With  Hates. 
2S.  6d. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  General  Court  Martial  upon  Major  Johi 
Gordon,  of  the  late  8th  Wt ft- India  Regiment.  Published  from  an  of- 
ficial  Copy  received  from  the  Judge  Advocate  General.  By  the  Hon. 
'Andrew  Cochrane  Johnftone. 

Obfervations  on  the  Exercife  of  Riflemen,  and  on  the  Movements 
of  Light  T^-oops  in  generaL  By  Seijeant  Maddeburne,  of  the  95th 
Rifle  Regiment,     is. 

MCCRANICS. 

The  Experienced  Millwright ;  0%  a  Treatife  on  the  Conftrudion  of 
fomc  of  the  moft  ufeful  Mechanics  \  to  which  is  prefixed  a  fhort  Ac- 
count of  the  General  Principles  of  Mechanics,  and  the  Mechanical 
Powers.     By  Andrew  Gray.     With  Engravings.     4to«     ll.  158. 

'    '  MATHEMATICS. 

A  Colle^ion  of  Mathematical  Tables,  for  the  Ufe  of  Students ;  for 
the  pradical  Navigator,  Geographer,  and  Surveyor ;  for  men  of  Bu6* 
ncfs,  &c.     By  Andrew  Mackay,  LL.D.  &c.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

T    *  '  MUSIC. 

A  New  Collediofi  of  Scottifh  Airs,  harmonized  for  the  Voice  and 
and  Piano  Forte.  With  introduAory  and  concluding  Symphonies  sod 
Accorojpaniments  for  the  Violin  and  Violoncello.  The  whole  exclufivcly 
by  Haydn.  The  price  to  Subfcribcra,  per  Voluipe,  with  Accooppaoi- 
tnents,  iSs.  6d.  To  Non-fubfcribcrs,  il.  38.  To  Subfcribers,  with- 
out Accompaniments,  178.     To  Non-fubfcribers,  ^1.  is. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Audi  alteram  Partem  ;  or,  the  real  Situation  of  the  Navy  of  Gr<^t 
Britain  at  the  period  of  Earl  St  Vincent's  ReGgnation  ;  being  a  Reply 
to  ihe  Miftatfcmcnts  of  «  An  Anfwer  to  Mr  Pitt's  Attack  upon  EsH 
St  Vincent  and  the  Admiralty;'  alfo  containing  the  Subilance  of  a 
fuppreffed  Pamphlet  on  the  fame  Subjcdl.  By  an  Officer  of  the  Rojsl 
Nsvy,     21.  6d. 

•  ••  A 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edioburgh  Review.  B7  Robert 
Jackfooy  M.D.     is.  6d. 

A  brief  Inquiry  into  the  prefent  Condition  of  the  Navy  of  Great 
Britain,  and  its  Refource8»  5cc.     is.  6d. 

.  A  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  <  A  brief  Inquiry  into  the  prefent 
Condition  of  the  Navy  of  Great  Britain  ; '  wherein  is  demonArated  the 
Force  of  the  Enemy,  and  what  was  oppofed  to  it  by  the  late  Board  of 
Admiralty,  5cc.  &c.     is. 

The  Official  Defence  of  General  Morrau  before  the  Tribunal  at  Pd« 
ris.  Tranflated  from  the  Original,  which  has  been  fupprefTed  at  Pm%. 
3s.  6d. 

Bonaparteana  ;  or.  Sketches  to  ferve  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  Virtues 
of  the.  Bonaparte  Family,  contained  in  Anecdotes  never  before  publifh^i 
ed  ;  and  Extracts  from  a  moral  Work,  fupprefTed  by  Bonaparte.  1 2mo. 
3s.  6d.  boards. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Caufes  of  Popular  DifTcntcrs  in  Ireland.     2S. 

A  Parochial  Lift  of  the  Poll  for  the  County  of  Middlcfcx,  at  the  Ge- 
neral Ele^ion  in  the  year  1802.      los.  6d.  boards. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  R.  Warner,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Falconer  ; 
to  which  is  now  added  a  Poftfoript.  (The  Poilfcript  gratu  to  the  Pur- 
chafers  of  the  Letter  only.)     is. 

A  Letter  <o  the  Rev.  Thomas  Falconer  ;  in  which  a  Vindication  of 
the  Rev.  R.  Warner's  Sermon,  entitled,  •  War  inconfiilent  with  Chri- 
Aiaoity, '  is  attempted,     is. 

A  Tour  through  the  Southern  Counties  of  England,  by  Peregrine 
ProjtCk  and  Timothy  Type      i2mo.     240  pages. 

The  Charge  of  the  Chief  Juftice  Edward  Chriftian  Efq.  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  at  the  laft  Aflizes  held  at  Ely  ;  to  which  are  annexed  Ob- 
fervationt  upon  the  Incfficacy  of  an  Armed  Peafantry,  and  the  Utility 
of  Arming  the  Conftables  ;  with  Suggtftions  for  a  Plan  of  adding  im- 
mediately to  the  National  Force  400,000  independent  Fuzileers,  with- 
out any  Public  Expence,  and  with  little  Inconvenience  to  Individuals,   is. 

An  Anfwer  to  Dr  Gillies's  Stipplement  to  his  AnalyGs  of  Ariftotle't 
Works ;  in  which  the  Unfaithfulnefs  of  his  Tranllaiion  of  Ariftotle'a 
Ethics  is  unfolded.     By  Thomas  Taylor. 

The  Bibh'ographical  Didiionary,  Vol  VL  which  finifties  the  Alpha- 
bet ;  containing,  among  other  important  Articles,  an  ample  Account 
of  Teftaments. 

A  Defence  of  Attomies  ;  in  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  lately  publiflitd, 
entitled,  •  A  Brief  Inquiry  concerning  the  Impolicy  of  Taxing  At- 
tornies  ;  and  to  which  are  added.  Remarks  in  Vindication  of  two  re- 
fpe^able  Barrifters  again  ft  ap  illiberal  Attack.  '     is.  6d. 

ObCervationa  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  on  the  Review  of  his  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Public  Wealth,  publifhed  in  the 
^inburgh  Review.     2s. 

A  Reply  to  *  A  Calm  and  Difpallionate  Addrefs  to  Sir  Francis  ^uf- 
^qtt|  00  the  late  ElcAion  for  Middlcfcx. '     is.  6d. 

Circumftaocci 


Ciix^inift^nces  refpedtng  the  la^e  Charles  Montford  Efq.  By  Geo. 
flarley  Efq.     8vo.     58.  boardf. 

Tables  for  computing  the  Average  of  Fines  received  and  paid  upon 
Orants  of  £  dates  for  Lives.  Prepared  agreeably  to  an  A£)i,  45d  Geo. 
211.  for  granting  a  Duty  on  Property,  &c.     48.  ditched. 

The  Shooting. Direaory.  By  R.  B.  ThornhiU  Efq.  4to.  Wkk 
Plates.     Plain,  il.  us.  6d:     Coloured,  5I.  ^s. 

*  The  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals  (Vol.  VII.)  fbr  i^oj.     6s.  bds. 
Burdett-iana  et  Main  waring- iaoa,  or  the  Rival  Candidaties  ;  contain- 
ing Original  Suggeftions  to  prevent   moft  of  the  Evib  of  Ele^iona. 
By  W.  P.  Ruffell.     8vo.  .  64  pages,     is. 

Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  the  Salvatioo  of  England^  and  the  Emancip^* 
tion  of  Europe,     is.  6d. 

The  Narrative  of  Captain  David  Woodard,  and  four  Seamen  ;  con- 
tiioing  an  Account  of  their  Sufferings,  and  of  their  Efcape  from  th€ 
Malays,  after  a  Captivity  of  two  Years  and  a  Half.  Alfo,  an  Account 
of  the  Ifland  of  Celebes,  of  the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Country, 
its  Harbours  and  Coad  ;  with  an  Appendix,  &c.     8vo.     4s. 

Rcflc^iona  on  Duelling.  By  Rowland  Ingram,  B.  D.  8vo.  104 
pages. 

*  An  Anfwer  to  Lord  ShcfSeld's  Pamphlet,  on  the  SubjeA  of  the  Na- 
▼igation  Syftem ;  proving  that  the  Afts,  deviating  therefrom,  which 
liis  Lordfhip  cenfures,  were  beneficial  to  oiir  Trade  and  N^y  in  the  laft 
War.     By  S.  Cook.     2s.  6d. 

No  GuD-Boau,  or  No  Peace ;  a  Letter  from  Me  to  Myfclf.  By 
Jofhua  Larwood.     is. 

The  Subftance  of  the  Bi(hop  of  St  Afaph's  Speech  in  the  Houfc  of 
Peers,  23d  July  1804,  upon  the  motion  for  reading  the  A&,  for  Rc- 
ficf  of  the  Clergy  in  the  City  of  London,      is.  6d. 

The  Rope-maker's  Affillant ;  or  a  Complete  Key  to  the  Art  of 
Rope-making.  To  which  are  added,  the  Weights  of  all  Lengths  aii4 
Sizes  of  Cables  aid  Cordage  in  general  ufe.  By  Benjamin  Rulfdl, 
^9*  fewed. 

The  whole  of  the  Sounds  of  the  Bugle  Horn ;  confiding  of  Field 
and  Duty  Sounds^  ^ith  Explanatory  Notes  4  and  a  Sclcdfon  of 
Marches.     By  John  Kelly,  Bugle  Major.     7s.  6d. 

A  new  Edition  of  Kearfley's  Tax  Tables  ;  (for  the  prefent  and  en- 
duing Tear)  containing  a  Statement  of  the  New  Stamp  Duties,  Tax 
QpoD  income,  &c.  &c.     zs.  ' 

A  Philofophical  Inquiry  into  the  Properties  of  Nature.  By  C 
Turner,  LL.D.     8vo.     4s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Sentinel;  or,  Britifh  Mifcellany  and  Review.  No.  i.  (to  be 
•onltnaed  MofithM,  embelltfhed  with  a  Portrait  of  !Elfi  Bey,  at  the 
firft  of  a  feries  of  Engravings  to  iUuftrate  the  Coftume  of  difierent  Na- 
tions.    18.  6d. 

Cobbet's  Parliamentary  Debates ;  containtae  a  Report  of  the  De- 
inXSM  in  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  during  the  laft  Scfioi* 

'  A* 
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An  Addrefs  to  the  Pablic  from  th^  Societ  j  for  the  Suppreffion  of 
Vice.     Part  the  2nd.      it.  6d.^ 

A  Calm  and  Difpailionate  Addrefs  to  Str  Fraocis  Burdett ;  pointing 
out  the  Caufes  of  his  Defeat  at  the  late  Eledionl     is. 

DiiTertations,  Effays,  and  Parallels.  By  John  Robert  Scott,  D.  D* 
??o.     7s.  boards. 

A  Narrative  ;  expofing  a  Variety  of  irregular  Tranfa^iobs,  in  onQ 
of  the  Departments  of  Foreign  Corps,  during  the  late  War.  With  a 
Continuation.     By  Mr  James  Poole.     8vo,     59. 

Home-brewed  Ale ;  or  PraAIcal  In(lru6tions  to  Private  Families  for 
Brewing  their  own  Liquor  ;  and  a  Mode  of  Prefcrving  Yeaft,  &c.     2S* 

The  Triad  ;  addrefled  to  the  People  of  the  United  Empire^  10  a 
Storm.     IS. 

The  Celeftial  Companion  ;  or  Projedions  in  Piano  of  the  Starry 
Heavens.     By  Robert  Woolfcy,  Gent.     Price  il.  is. 

The  Court  Companion.     Price  58.  boards. 

The  Mariner's  Chronicle,  being  a  ColleAion  of  the  moft  interefting 
Narratives  of  Shipwrecks,  Fires,  Famines,  and  other  Calamities  inci- 
dent to  a  Life  of  Maritime  Enterprize.  By  Archibald  Duncan  of 
the  Royal  Navy.  No.  i.  To  be  completed  in  20  Numbers.  Price 
6d.  each. 

Seledl  Views  of  London  and  its  Environs,  containing  the  fo11owifi|P 
Plates,  engraved  by  J.  Stbrer  and  J.  Greig,  accompanied  with  copiout 
Letter-prefs  Defcriptions :  The  Abbey  Church,  St  Albans ;  St  Michael's 
Church,  ditto ;  Greenwich  Hofpital;  Windfor,  fix)m  the  Foreft;  Wal- 
tham  Abbey ;  London,  from  Greenwich ;  Stepney  Church  ;  Antiquities 
at  Stepney  Churqh ;  St  Paul's  Cathedral ;  Weflminfter  Hall ;  LoUard's 
Tower,  Lambeth  Palace ;  Painted  Chamber,  Weftminfter ;  ChingEord 
Church,  London ;  Crofby  Hall,  London ;  John  of  Eltham's  Tomb  % 
Literior  of  Eltham  Palace,  Kent ;  Eltham  Palace,  S.  W.  (  Chrift*s 
Hofpital ;  Mifcellaneous  Remains  of  Crofby  HalL  Part  I.  of  Vol.  L 
Elegantly  printed  in  Medium  4to,  on  a  beautiful  Vellum  Paper,  carefully 
Hot-Preffed,  Price  il.  lis.  6d. ;  and  in  Imperial  4to.  price  2I.  78. 

Pidhirefque  Excurlions  in  Devonfhire  and  ComwalL  By  T.  H.  Wil- 
liams, Plymouth.  VoL  I.  royal  8vo,  il.  88.  boards. — ^This  Volume 
confiils  of  Excuriions  in  Devonfhire ;  the  Second  Part,  containing  a 
Tour  in  Cornwall,  will  be  publiftied  foon.  The  Plates,  Twenty-eight 
in  number^  are  all  drawn  and  etched  by  the  Author,  and  are  faithjful 
Reprefentations  of  Scenes  the  mofi  remarkable  in  the  Coimty  for  pi^iurr 
cfque  Beauty  or  local  Intereft. 

Tranflations  ftom  the  Greek,  viz.  Ariftotle's  Synopfis  of  the  Virtuef 
and  the  Vices ;  the  Similitudes  of  Demophilus ;  the  Golden  Sentences 
of  Democritus,  and  the  Pythagoric  Symbols ;  with  the  Explanations  of 
Jamblichus.  By  William  Bridgeman,  F.  L.  S.  To  which  are  added^ 
the  Pythagoric  Sentences  of  Demophilus ;  by  Thomas  Taylor.     58. 

The  Works  of  Richard  Pricey  Efq. ;  confifting  of  Letters^  Poemsi 
Ice     38. 6d. 

The 
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The  Tclefcope ;  or  Moral  Views  for  Cliildren.     2U 

Sporting  Anecdotes,  original  and  fele^ ;  including  Chara&eriftic 
Sketches  of  Enunent  Perfons  who  have  appeared  on  the  Turf.  By  an 
Amateur  Sportfman.     i  vol.  8vo.     Price  los.  6d.  boards. 

Notices  on  the  Slave  Trade,  in  reference  to  the  Britifh  Ifles.     6d. 

Advictf  to  the  Artizans,  Manufafturers,  and  other  Mechanical  Clafles 
of  the  Community,  6cc.     By  a  Calico  Printer.     6d. 

The  Sporting  or  Game  Book.     78. 

A  coUedion  of  Mercantile  Tables,  upon  a  new  and  univerfally  ap- 
proved Method ;  adapted  to  the  ufe  of ^  the  Public.  Offices,  Bankers, 
Merchants,  Lawyers,  Ice.  By  S.  NeVmian,  of  Lloyd's  CoHee-Houfe. 
Price  iL  15s.  ' 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

The  Hiftory  of  Britifh  Birds.  The  Figures  engraved  on  Wood,  by 
T.  Bewick.  Vol.  IL  containing  the  Hiftory  and  I>efcription  of  Water 
Birds.     8vo.     128.  15s.   i8s.  24s. 

Hiftory  of  Britifh  Quadrupeds,  with  Plates.     2s.  6d. 

The  Fifth  VcJume  of  Dr  Shaw's  Zoology,  being  the  laft  on  the  fub* 
jeft  of  Fifties.     2I.  1 28.  6d. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  Complete  Navigator ;  or,  an  Eafy  and  Famih'ar  Guide  to  the 
Theory  and  Praftide  of  Navigation  ;  with  all  the  requifite  Tables  ;  iUuf- 
trated  with  Engravings.  By  Andrew  Mackay,  L.  L.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Svo.     22c  pages.     Price  los.  6d.  bound. 

NOVELS. 

The  Reformed  Reprobate,     3  vol.     12s.  boards. 

The  Lake  of  Killamey.     By  Anne  Maria  Porter.     3  voL  1 2ino. 

The  Dutchefs  of  La  Valliere,  the  Miftrefs  of  Louis  XIV.  An  Hif- 
torical  Romance.     By  Madame  Genlis.     2  vol.   i2mo.     9s.  boards. 

The  Hop-Bag ;  or  Idalla's  Grove.  By  Peter  Pindar,  Jun.  8vo. 
68.     boards. 

Memoirs  of  Henry  Lenox ;  intcrfperfed  with  Legendary  Remains. 
By  the  Hon.  Mifs  Lenox       1 2mo. 

The  Hiftory  of  a  ^og,  Tranflated  from  the  French  of  Pigault 
Lebrun.      1 2  mo. 

Brick  Bolding ;  or,  Wh^  is  Life  ?  An  Enghfti,  French,  and  Italian 
Romance.     From  the  French  of  Pigault  Lebrun.     2  vol.   1 2mo. 

Papa  Brick ;  or,  What  is  Dcatli  I  From  the  French  of  Lebrun. 
l2mo. 

The  Three  Gil  Bias  5  or  thp  Follies  of  Youth.  From  the  French  of 
La  Marteliere.     4  vol.     12  mo.     i6s.  fewed. 

Jeflica  Mandeville  ;  or  the  Woman  of  Fortitude.  By  Miriam  Maldan, 
J  vol.      1 2  mo.      178.  6d.     hoards. 

The  Indian  Voyage.     2  vo!.     i2mo. 

The  Capri ve  of  Vallance.     2  vol.      12  mo. 

The  Aunt  and  Niece.     2  vol      -  2nio.     Ss.  fewed. 

ConfciBons  in  Elyfium.  ByWicland.  3  vol.  i2mo.  lOB.6d.  fewerf. 
^'  -  The 
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The  World  we  Live  in.  By  W.  F.  Williams,  3  voL  i  imo.  i  cs.  6d.^ 
fewed. 

Luffiagton  Abbey.    By  Henrietta  Rouviere.    2  vol.  1 2ino.  99.  fewed* 

The  Nine  Daya  Wonder.    By  Mrs  Meek.    3  vol.   1  imo.   128.  fewed. 

The  Witcheries  of  Craig  Ifaff.  By  W.  F.  Williams.  2  voL  i2mo. 
8s.     fewed. 

Valambrofa,  or  Venetian  Nun.     3  vol.     12  mo.     128.     fewed. 

Durflon  CafUe,  or  the  Ghoft  of  Eleonora ;  a  Gothic  ftory,     35. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Third  Volume  of  the  Abridgement  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adions.     Edited  by  Drs  Hutton,  Shaw,  and  Pearfon.     los.  6d. 

POLITICAL. 

An  Accurate  Detail  of  feveral  important  Political  Occurrences  that 
have  taken  place  in  France  fince  the  Peace, of  Amiens;  with  Obferva- 
tions  tending  to  develope  the  Secret  Deiigns  of  Bonaparte  againft  this 
Country ;  together  with  intercfting  Anecdotes  of  General  Dumourier. 

The  Anti-Coriican,  or  War  of  Liberty ;  a  Series  of  Letters,  addref- 
fed  to  the  Ptople  of  the  United  Empire.  Firft  pubhfhed  in  the  Star, 
under  the  Signature  of  Galgacus.  Revifed  and  CorreAed  by  the  Author. 
8vo.     38.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  on  his  Political  Experi- 
ments.    28. 

A  Serioua  and  Important  Addrefs  to  all  the  Independent  Eleftors  of 
the  United  Kingdoms,  on  the  recent  Middlefex  Eledtion.  ^  By  Walter 
Honeywood  Yate,  Efq.     28. 

Thoughts  on  the  National  Defence.     2s.  6^ 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Caufes  of  J^opular  Difcontent  in  Ireland.  By 
an  Irifli  Country  Gentleman.     2s. 

The  ConduA  and  Charader  of  the  late  and  prefent  Adminiftration 
coniidered.     By  a  National  Obferver.     28.  6d. 
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*4*  The  Eari  of  Lauderdale  having  done  us  the  Honour  to  jJublifli  fk 
fmaQ  volume  of  Obfervations  on  the  Critique  on  his  late  work 
which  appeared  in  bur  laft  Number,  we  may  probably  feem 
called  upon  to  make  foihe  return  for  fo  flattering  a  diftinftion. 
The  truth  is,  that  there  is  fcarcely  a  member  ^f  our  firatemity 
who  would  not  be  delighted  to  make  fome  reply  to  the  *  Ob- 
fervations ;  *  but  this  is  a  gratiiScation  of  which  no  one  is  en- 
titled to  deprive  the  author  of  the  article  v^hich  called  them 
forth  ;  and  ^  that  gentleman  had  gone  abroad  before  the  ap* 
pearance  of  the  pamphlet,  and  has  not  yet  returned  to  this 
Sountry,  thofe  who  take  an  interefl  in  the  controverfy  muft 
inlt  a  Httle  longer  for  our  rejoinder; 


Ho.  jr.  will  be  puhlijbed  oH  Fridaji  i9th  Janaaty  i8qj. 
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Art.  I.  Travels  in  Chirtai  containing  Defcriptionsj  Objervations^ 
and  Comparifons^  made  and  cdUe5fed  in  ihe^courfe  of  a  Jhort  JReJi^ 
dence  at  the  Imperial  Palace  of  JTuen-mih-yuenf  and  on  afuhfequent 
"Journey  through  the  Country  froth  Pehin  to  Cartton  ;  in  which  it 
IS  attempted  to  appreciate  the  Rank  that  this  extraordinary  Empirt 
may  he  confideredto  hold  in  the  Ssale  of  Civilized  Nations.  By 
John  Borrow  EVcj.late  private  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Macartney, 
and  one  of  his  Suite  as  Ambaflador  from  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  Illuftrated  with  feveral  En- 
gravings.    4to.     London,  Cadell  &  Davies.     1804.     pp.632. 

HPhis  book  appears  to  ufe  to  be  the  mod  candid  and  judicious, 
"*•  though  not  perhaps  the  moft  learned  or  elaborate  account 
of  the  Chinefe  nation  that  has  yet  been  laid  before  the  public. 
It  is  the  refiilt,  indeed,  of  the  fame  expedition  of  which  Sit 
George  Statinton  hai  already  favoured  the  world  with  a  copious 
and  intelligent  account,  and  tannot  be  fuppofed  therefore  to 
contain  much  novehy  in  point  of  fa£^  or  dire£l  information. 
But  it  is  of  no  little  confequence,  in  the  cafe  of  a  country  fo 
very  retnotc  and  inacceflfible,  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  com- 

f>are  the  remarks  and  ihipreflions  of  two  independent  and  en- 
ightened  obfervers ;  and  it  feems  to  have  been  the  obje£l  of 
Mr  Bartow  rather  to  fyft'ematife  and  appretiate  the  »£ls  of 
which,  we  wete  prcvioufly  in  poflellion,  than  to  add  materially 
fo  their  number  by  a  narrative  of  the  occurrences  of  which  he 
was  himfelf  a  fpeaator.     From  the  title-page,  which  is  copied 
at  the  head  of  this  article^  it  is  fufficiently  apparent,  that  Mr 
Barrow's  boot  is  rather  to  be  confidered  as  a  moral  and  politi- 
tfareftimatc  of  the  Chinefe  charafter,  than  an  accoiint  of  his 
travels  of  adventures  in  their  territory ;  that  he  conceives  the 
(lore  of  fa£l$  which  has  been  already  colle£led,  to  be  nearly 
ftifficicnt  to  fettle  our  opinions  upon  thofe  fubjefts ;  and  that 
lie  propofes,  n6\^  that  tht  public  curiofity  has  been  gratified  by 
*  :^o.  X.  fot.  5.  jRi  an 
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an  ample  narrative  of  all  that  has-been  obfenred  In  the  country, 
to  point  out  the  concluGons  to  which  thefe  obfenrations  (hould 
comkift  us,  and  to  folte  the  problems,  and  reconcile  the  paran- 
dootes  that  have  been  maintained  on  the  fubje£t  of  this  extra- 
ordinary people.  With  this  view,  he  has  allowed  fuch  a  pe- 
riod to  elapfe  as  might  ferve  to  wear  off  the  impreflions  of  fur- 
prifls,  admiration  or  difappointment,  which  the  novelty  of  the 
ipe£lacle  was  fo  likely  to  produce,  and  has  not  ventured  to  lay  i 
his  fpeculaiions  before  the  public^  till  they  were  fufficiently  ma* 
lured  by  refle^iion  and  inquiry. 

Laudable,  however,  as  all  this  caution  and  preparation  on 
Mr  Barrow's  part  unqueftionably  is,  we  entertain  confiderable  - 
doubt9  whether  it  be  poiEble,  even  withtheir  afliftance,  to  ei- 
tt^t  the  ta(k  he  has  undertaken  itt  a  declfive  or  fatisfa£lbry 
jcnanner.  It  is  ftill  too  foon,.  we  fufpe^  to  from  any  juft  eili- 
mate  of  the  Chinefe.  Till  we  can  travel  among  them  without 
guards,  retinue  and  attendance ;  till  we  can  fpeak  their  language, 
and  read  their  books ;  and,  finally,  tilf  we  can  domefticate  our- 
fetves  with  a  variety  of  individuals  in  different  conditions  of 
life,  it  does  not  feem  likely  that  we  (half  ever  altain  any  true 
notion  of  their  chara^er  and  genius,^  or  be  able  to  appretiate 
the  place  which  they  ought  to  occupy  in  the  gr^at  (cale  of  na- 
tions. When  it  is  coniidered  what  partial  and  contradi£lory 
reprefentations  arc  daily  made  by  travellers,  of  the  national 
^hara£ler  and  general  condition  even  of  thofe  countries  which 
lye  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood »  and  with  how  many  df- 
duAions  and  allowances  we  rouft  receive  the  accounts  which 
are  given  by  intelligent  individuals,  of  focleties  that  are  accef- 
fible  to  all  the  world,  it  will  be  unneceflary  to  aflign  any  par- 
ticular reafon  for  the  diftruft  and  fuipicion  with  which  we  are 
inclined  to  view  any  report  of  the  moral  and  intelledual  con- 
dition of  the  Chinefe.  We  feldom  fee  foreign  nations  either 
fully  or  fairly  -,  and  fcarcely  ever  conGder  what  we  do  fee  with- 
out prejudice  or  partiality  :  novelty  is  fure  either  to  magnify  or 
diminifh  the  objeOs  with  which  it  is*  aflbciated^  and  the  fpec- 
tator  of  (lirange  manners  b  almoft  irreiiftibly  tempted  either  to 
defpife  them  for  differing,  from  his  own^  or  to  admire  them  as 
fomething  incomparably  fuperior.  It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  af- 
certain  the  amount  of  this  refraAion,  or  to  re£lify  our  firft  ob- 
fervations  in  any  other  way  than  by  repeating  them  frequently^ 
and  by  comparing  our  own  condufions  with  thofe  of  others 
upon,  whom  the  fame  caufes  of  illuGon  have  operated  in  an  op- 
pofite  direction.  In  the  cafe  of  fuch  a  country  as  China,  how* 
ever^  neither  of  thefe  correflives  can  be  conveniently  applied ; 
9nd  aJI  the  accounts  which  wc  rcceiTC  muft  be  tiaftured  with    ' 
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(irejudices  which  the  traveller  has  no  opportunity  to  tcmovc. 
n  this  ft  ate  of  things,  it  appears  to  us  that  we  have  more  need 
of  h(ks  than  of  reafoning  and  fpeculation  to  guide  us  in  our 
opinion  of  this  celebrated  people  j  and  that  it  will  be  neceflary, 
to  lay  a  broader  bafis  of  knowledge  and  information,  before 
we  can  erc£l  any  folid  ftru£lure  of  philofophy.  Judicious  as 
many  of  Mr  Barrow^s  remarks  undoubtedly  are,  we  do  not 
know  if  they  alEft  us  fo  much  ia  forming  a  judgement  of  the 
Chinefe  charafler,  as  the  few  original  fa£^8  that  are  fcattered 
throughout  his  performance  4  and  feel  aflured  that  we  (hall  re- 
ceive infinitely  more  fatisfa^lion  Irom  the  perufal  of  that  fyftem 
of  Chinefe  taw,  of  which  he  gives  us  reafon  to  eipedl  a  tratv- 
flation,  than  from  all  the  diatribes  which  philofophers  can  pub* 
lilh  on  their  prefent  (lock  of  materials. 

But  though  thefe  conGderations  compel  us  to  receive  with, 
diffidence  the  greater  pare  of  Mr  Barrow^s  general  conclufions 
and  pofitions*  and  to  confider  moft  of  the  points  which  he  dif- 
caffes  as  referved  for  the  deftrmination  of  a  better  informed 
generation,  we  have  great  pleafure  in  faying,  that  we  think  the 
work,  in  fo  far  as  it  goes,  very  found,  judicious  and  candid,  and 
that  die  author  appears  to  have  let  the  example  of  a  fobrietf 
and  moderation  which  has  been  unaccountably  deficient  in  all 
former  publications  on  this  inter^fting  fttbje£b.  The  merit  of 
the  booic,  however,  is  rather  to  be  afcribed  to  the  found  good 
fenfe  and  unprejudiced  views  of  the  author,  than  to  any  c;xtra* 
ordinary  (kill  in  the  arrangement,  or  diligence  in'  the  prepara- 
tion. The  narrative  of  his  adventures  in  the  country  is  awk* 
wardly  interwoven  with  has  general  remarks  upon  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  almoft  all  his  conclufions  are  founded 
npon  izSts  that  fell  under  his  perfonal  obfervation,  though  thef 
are  of  fo  general  a  nature  as  to  require  the  fupport  of  every  col« 
lateral  authority.  With  whatever  fufpicion  M<  Barrow  may  re- 
gard the  accounts  of  the  late  Catholic  miilionaries,  we  are  per- 
loaded  that  he  would  have  found  in  fome  of  the  eadier  nar- 
ratives a  great  number  of  particulars  extremely  deferving  of  hit 
attention.  We  do  not  mean  to  objed  to  the  Gze  of  Mr  Bar- 
row's book,  and  are  very  far  from  confidering  it  as  tedious ;  but 
we  do  not  tfiink  it  quite  fair  to  fill  up  fo  large  a  proportion  of 
St  with  the  repetition  of  thofe  narratives  which  are  given  with 
fufficient  amplitude^in  the  publication  of  Sir  George  Staunton, 
and  are  fome  what  teazed  to  find  a  fecond  edition  of  fome  vetv 
trivial  defcriptions  occupying  that  fpace  which  Mr  Barrow  might 
eafilv  have  filled  with  more  valuable  matter.  In  a  pubiicatioti 
of  tnis  kind,  there  was  perhaps  no  neccflity  for  any  narrative  ^t 
flli   and  certainly  no  occafion  for  a  detailed  account   of  the 
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progrefs  of  the  embafly,  the  negotiations  about  obeifances,  an^ 
the  anecdotes  about  packing  furniture  and  changing  lodgings, 
which  arc  recorded  with  fo  much  folemnity  in  the  authentic  vo- 
lumes of  the  miniftcr-plenipo^enttary ;  upon  all  thefe  important 
fubjcfts  the  curiofity  of  the  public  was  already  fully  gratified  \ 
and  Mr  Barrow  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  repetition  of  an) 
ftatement  from  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  deduce  fon^e  new 
inference. 

Before  proceeding  to  any  analyHs  of  the  piiblication  now  be^ 
fore  us,  it  is  proper  to  premifc,  that  Mr  Barrow  thinks  rather 
meanly  of  the  Chincfe  ;  and  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  his  book| 
not  only  to  corredl  the  extravagant  exaggerations  contained  in  the 
writings  of  the  miflionaries,  and  adopted  by  fome  of  the  great-, 
eft  philofophers  of  the  Continent,  but  alfo  to  lower  confiderably 
the  more  moderate  eftimate  which  feems  to  have  been  formed 
of  their  charafter  by  the  didinguifhed  pcrfon^  under  wbofe  patro-^ 
nage  he  himfelf  accomplilhed  this  expedition.  Upon  thi$  pointy 
however,  we  are  fo  far  from  quarrelling  with  Mr  Barrow»  tha^ 
we  are  difpofed  to  make  a  pretty  large  dedu£lion  even  from  thq 

5o6d  qualities  he  is  inclined  to  a\1ow  them.  Froin  all  the  cie- 
ible  datements,  indeed,  that  have  ever  fallen  under  our  obfer^ 
ration,  and  from  none  more  than  that  contained  in  this  publica- 
tion, we  have  always  been  difpofed  to  confid^r  this  celebrate4 
people  as  a  mean  and  femi-barbarous  race,  dil^inguifhed  by  fewer 
virtues  or  accomplifhments  than  mod  of  their  neighbours,  and 
remarkable  only  for  their  numbers,  and  their  patience  and  dex« 
terity  in  the  praftice  of  certain  mechanical  profeQipn^.  What 
elfe  indeed  do  we  know  witli  certainty  gf  the  Qhinefe,  but  thcic 
abjeft  fubmiflion  to  a  defpotifm  upheld  by  th^  fordid  terrors  of 
the  la(h— a  government  which  fentenccs  a  firft  mandarin  to  be 
flogged  for  having  given  a  fecond  mandarin  a  (Iripe  too  few  or 
two  many — but  the  imprifonnient  and  mutilation  of  thekr  wo* 
men— but  their  infanticide  and  unnatural  vices — bpt  their  utter 
and  unconquerable  ignorance  of  al)  the  exader  fciences,  aqd  alj 
the  branches  of  natural  philofophy— ;but  their  total  incapacity 
for  the  fine  arts,  and  the  great  imperfection  of  their  knowledge 
in  thofe  that  are  nioft  neceflary — but  the  ftupid  formalities  which 
incumber  their  focial  intcrcourfe— but  the  Gngular  imperfection 
of  their  language,  their  cowardice,  uncleanlincfs,  and  inhuman* 
ity  ?  Te  make  amends  for  all  thisj  indeed,  we  are  told. of  their 
puttery,  their  gardens  and  canals  ;  and  above  all,  of  their  vaft. 
multitudes,  and  the  unremitting  induftry  by  which  they  are 
prccariouily  fubfiftcd  ! — The  value  of  all  thefe  things  will  ap* 
pear,  perhaps,  in  the  courfe  of  qur  apalyfis  of  Mr  Barrow's  ob- 
iervations. 

The 
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The  fird  chapter  of  hk  book  bears  the  very  general  -title  of 
^  Prelimiaary  Matter, '  and  contaiiifi,  befides  an  eulogium  upoa- 
the  work  of  Sir  George  Stauaton,  a  kind  of  fupplemcnt  to  that 
ingenious  author's  vindication  of  the  embafly,  and  an  expofition 
of  the  ^nor^nce  or  unreafonablet^efs  of  thofe  who  have  reported' 
its  (iiccef$  CO  have  been  difpropoicionate  to  the  coft  and  prepare*, 
tion.     It  accomplilbedy  Mr  Barrow  aiTures  us,  all  the  objedlf 
which  were  in  the  view  of  thofe  who  projected  ir,  and  was  re» 
ceived  with  more  di(lin£lion  than  any  other  European  miiCon 
that  has  lately  entered  that  country.     He  feems  to  take  particu- 
lar pleafure  in  contrading  the  rcfpeftf^ul  treatment  which  the 
BriiHh  embaCador  oiiiformly  experienced,  with  the  indignitiei 
that  fcem  to  have  been  put  upon  the  legates  of  the  Batavian 
government,  who  were  deputed  in  the  year  1796  to  pay  their 
refpecls  to  the  Emperor,  and  who  fet  out  with  the  confident  ex- 
pe^atioa  of  recommending  thcmfelves  at  court  by  a  fcrupulous 
idtention  to  all  thofe  particulars  in  which  they  under(to6d  the 
Englifli  to  have  been  deficient.     Inftead  of  gaining  any  diftinc- 
tton,  however,  by  their  uncohditional  compliance  with  all  the 
forms  of  the  court,  they  were  treated  throughout  with  the  molt 
iafulting  rudenefs  and  ncgleft ;  they  were  lodged  in  a  (lablcp 
and  left  without  fire^  and  almoft  without  provifions,  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  ftar:  they  were  compelled  to  proflratc 
thcmfelves  nine  times  on  tne  earth  at  receiving  the  flighteft  mef- 
fagc  or  prefent  from  the  Emperor ;  and   were  finally  dlfmifled^ 
without  being  permitted  to  open  their  lips  on  any  kind  of  bufi<« 
nefs,  or  fo  much  as  to  fee  any  of  the  European  miflionarieSt 
upon  whofe  influence  and  advice  they  had  relied  for  many  ad* 
vantages.    Mr  Qarrow  concludes  this  chapter  with  obferving^  that 
by  the  rules  of  the  Chincfe  court  of  ceremonies,  forty  daysi«  the 
period  prefcribed  for  the  refidence  of  foreign  ambafiadors  at  that 
court;  and  that  unlefs  extraordinary occafions  may  fometimes  caufe: 
it  to  be  lengthened,  the  tule  has  been  very  generally  adhered  to. 
In  proof  of   this  afietcion,   he  annexes  a  lift  of  the  different 
European  embaflies  which  have  been  fent  to  China;  and  obferres, 
that  *  the  refidence  of  none  of  them,  extended  to  twice  the  term 
fixed  by  the  court  of  ceremonies,  and  that  two  of  them  did  not 
remain  the  period  allowed.  *    The  latter  part  of  this  fentence  it 
certainly  confirmed  by  the  lift  referred  to;  but  it  gives  us*^ ra- 
ther an  unfavourable  impreifion  of  Mr  Barrow's  accuracy,  when 
we  find,  in  contradit^ion  to  the  former  part  of  it,  that  out  of 
the  eight  embaffies  enumerated,  one  refided  ninety-one  days,  an- 
other one  hundred  and  fix,  and  a  third,  no  lefs  than  one  hundred 
tud  fourteen.    The  fad,  we  think,  is  of  very  little  confeqnencc; 
but  the  contradidion  has  an  awkward  tWcfk.    The  Britiib  em* 
My  continued  at  Fekia  exa^Iy  fortj^fcTen  days. 

The 
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The  ncit  chapter  contains  the  obfervations  fuggcftcd  to  the 
author  in  his  voyage  from  the  entrance  of  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Pci-ho  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin.  In 
endeavouring  to  account  for  the  exaggerated  reprefentations  of 
the  Jefuit  mifTionaTies,  he  is  led  to  obferve,  that  China,  though 
by  no  means  comparable  to  modern  Europe,  muft  yet  have  ap- 
peared to  have  the  advantage,  in  many  particulars,  to  thofe  who 
vifitcd  It  in  the  courfe  of  the  fixteenth  century.  At  that  time 
Europe  was  torn  to  pieces  with  religious  diflenfions,  and  in  Chi* 
na  the  ^loft  complete  toleration  and  tranquillity  were  found  to 
prevail. 

•  The  horrid  maffacrc  of  the  protcftanti  in  Paris  bad  terrified  ill 
Europe.  China  knew  nothing  of  internal  commotions,  but  fuch  at 
were  fometimes  occafioned  by  a  partial  fearcity  of  grain.  The  art  of 
improving  vegetables  by  particular  modes  of  culture,  was  juft  beginning 
to  be  known  in  Europe.  All  China,  at  that  time,  wu  comparativdy 
a  garden.  When  the  King  of  France  introduced  die  luxury  of  filk 
flockinga,  which,  about  eighteen  yean  afterwardi,  was  adopted  by 
Eh'zabeth  of  England,  the  peafantry  of  the  middle  provinces  of  Chios 
were  clothed  in  filki  from  head  to  foot.  At  this  period,  few  or  none 
of  the  L'ttle  elegancies  or  convenienciei  of  life  were  known  in  Europe  ; 
the  ladies'  toilet  had  few  eflences  to  gratify  the  fenfe  of  fmell,  or  to 
beautify,  for  a  time,  the  complexion  ;  the  fdffars,  needles,  pen-knives, 
and  other  little  appendages,  were  then  unknown  ;  and  rude  and  ilU 
poHfhed  ikewers  ufurped  the  place  of  pins.  In  China,  the  bdies  had 
thetr  needlework,  their  paint-boxes,  their  trinkets  of  ivory,  of  filver 
in  fillagree,  of  mother-pearl,  and  of  tortoife^(helL  Even  the  calendar, 
at  this  time  fo  defedive  in  Europe  that  Pope  Gregory  was  urged  to 
the  bold  undertaking  of  leaping  over,  or  annihilating,  ten  days,  was 
found  to  be,  in  China,  a  national  concern,  and  the  particular  care  of 
goverament.  Decimal  arithmetic,  a  new  and  ufeful  difcovery  of  the 
feventeenth  ceotury  in  Europe,  was  the  only  fyftem  of  arithmetic  in  uie 
in  China.  In  a  word,  when  the  nobility  of  England  were  deeping  on 
ftraw,  a  peafant  of  China  had  his  mat  and  his  pillow  ;  and  the  man  in 
office  enjoyed  his  filken  matrefs.  One  cannot,  therefore,  be  farpriftd 
if  the  impreffions  made  upon  thefe  holy  men  were  powofuHy  fidt/  or 
if  their  dcfcripcions  (honld  feem  to  iocUoe  a  Uttl^  towards  the  marvel- 
lous. '    p.  29.  50. 

Theie  is  fome  truth,  unqueftionably,  in  this  paflage;  and 
we  are  no  way  defirous  of  taking  away  any  apology  which  it 
may  be  thought  to  afford  for  the  authors  of  the  relations ;  but 
the  view  which  it  contains  is  certainly  very  partial,  and  givea  an 
advantage  to  the  Chinefe  in  the  coraparifon,  to  which  they  are 
by  no  means  entitled.  The  contefts  that  accompanied  the  Re- 
formation, took  their  rife  from  a  fpirit  of  philoibphy  and  free 
iiiquiry  which  has  never  yet  dawned  upon  Chiiu.    The  filken 
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f^annents  of  the  Chinefe  peafantry  are  no  more  to  be  received  Z9 
proofs  of  their  ctviiization,  than  the  golden  ornaments  of  the 
natives  of  Hifpaniola,  or  the  fur  covering  of  the  favages  abouc 
Nootka:  and)  without  tak'tng  into  account  the  exquiiite  pro^ 
dudtons  of  the  poets  and  arttfts  that  adorned  the  golden  days  of 
Leo,  we  conceive  that  the  toilette  of  a  iadf  at  the  court  of  Fran- 
cis or  Elizabeth  probably  difplayed  as  great  a  variety  of  luxuries 
as  are  yet  to  be  found  among  their  defcendants.  It  would  be  an 
nifult  to  the  age  which  produced  Copernicus^  Tycho*Brahe»  ' 
Kepicr,  and  Galileo,  to  compare  it  with  any  xra  of  Chinefe  fci- 
cnce;  and  it  can~fcarceiy  be  neceifary  to  fugged,  that  themifRon- 
aries  could  not  reafonably  entertain  any  very  profound  admiratioa 
tot  the  genius  of  that  people  who  were  obliged  to  employ  them 
in  corre3ing  that  calendar,  on  the  regulation  of  which  all  the 
talents  of  the  governnient  had  been  previoufly  expended. 

h  purfuing  his  courfe  acrofs  the  Yellove  Sea,  Mr  Barrow  is  . 
ftnick  with  the  clumfy  and^nartificial  conftr.u£tion  of  the  Chinefe 
vcffcls  with  which  it  is  covered  in  almoft  every  direftlon ;  and  in- 
forms us,  that  fuch  are  the  fubftantial  defedls  of  their  naval  ar- 
Aitefture,  that  when  a  (hip  leaves  Canton  on  a  voyage  to  Bata* 
na,  •  it  is  confidercd  as  an  equal  chance  that  (he  will  never  re- 
rum  5  and  when  the  event  proves  favourable,  a  general  rejoicing 
takes  place  among  the  friends  of  thofe  wJio  have  efcaped.  *  He 
adds,  that  ten  or  twelve  ihoufand  perfons  are  reckoned  to  pcrilli 
annually  by  fhipwreck  from  this  one  port.  A  Chijiefe  merchant, 
who,  by  many  years  obfcrvation,  had  at  length  been  flowly  con- 
vinced of  the  fuperiority  of  our  veffels,  b^arv  to  conftiu^  one 
on  die  Engliih  model ;  but  he  was  {topped  by  the  boopo  or  col- 
leftor  of  the  cuftoms,  and  feverely  fined  for  prefuming  to  adopt 
the  modes  of  a  barbarous  people !  With  fuch  veflTels,  and  fucli 
a  capacity  for  improvement^  Mr  Barrow  however  thinks  it,  pro- 
bable, that  the  Chinefe  formerly  navigated  through  all  the  Indian 
Ocean,  und  to  the  eadern  coaft  of  Atrica  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  is  moreover  of  opinion,  that  the  Hottentots  are  of 
Chinefe  original,  and  aiSrms  chat  this  is  unqueftionab^y  the  ca& 
with  the  whole  natives  of  Ceylon. 

At  the  port  of  Chu-fan,  Mr  Barrow  had  the  firft  fpecnmen  of . 
Ae  mild  and  paternal  adminiflration  of  the  Chinefe  government. 
Pilots  were  wanted  to  condu£t  the  veflel  of  the  ambs^dor  from 
that  pbce  to  Tien-Sing  \  and  for  this  purpofe  a  number  of  fol- 
diers  were  defpatched,  who  foon  thruft  into  the  hall  a  number  of 
miferable  lookmg  wretches,  who  dropped  upon  their  knees,  and 
in  that  pofture  were  examined  as  to  their  qualifications.  Tile 
|rcater  proportion  of  them  had  never  fet  foot  aboard  of  a  vefleV 
Jffl  dicir  lives  ;  and,  out  of  the  whole,  nuajber^^  only  two  could  bc^ 
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found  \dio  badrever  made  the  voyage  in  queftion.  Thefe  peiibiK 
had  quitted  the  fea  for  many  years,  and,  -being  comfortably  fet- 
tled in  trade,  fupplicated»  on  their  knees,  that  they  mi^t  not  be 
appointed  upon  this  occafion.  It  was  altogether  in  vain,  however, 
that  they  pleaded  the  ruin  their  affairs  would  {iiSet^  and  the  dif- 
trefs  in  which  their  families  would  be  involved.  •  Their  tears  and 
intreaties  only  fcrved, '  Mr  Barrow  afTures  us,  *  to  brighten  up 
the  countenance  of  the  old  governor ;  *  and  they  were  ordered  to 
go  aboard  in  the  fpace  of  one  hour. 

At  this  place,  the  embaffy  was  f unrounded  by  a  va(t  multitude 
ef  the  natives,  who  flocked  down  in  fucceffive  crowds  to  gaze  at 
ihe  (Irangers  all  day  long.  ,  . 

«  The  want  of  ciuiofity,  *  fayi  Mr  Barrow,  *  which  hat  been  ftfppofedtd 
fiirm  a  part  of  the  Chinefe  character,  was  not  perceiyed  in  thiB  inftance; 
but  it  VTTA  that  fort  of  curiofity,  which  appeared  rather  to  be  incited  by 
the  defire  of  looking  narrowly  at  the  perfons  of  thoie  who  w<re  to  Uvc 
ihe  hofumr  of  being  prefented  to  their  Great  Emperor^  than  for  the  fake  of 
gratifying  the  eye  or  the  mind  by  the  acquirement  of  information  or 
new  ideas.  The  reflel,  althbugh  fo  very  different  from  their  own,  wai 
im  objet!^  of  little  notice  ;  and  although  eager  to  get  a  tranfient  gkoce 
*at  the  paffengers,  their  curioiity  was  fatisfied  in  a  moment,  and  wap  ge- 
nerally accompanied  with  fome  vague  exclamation,  in  which  the  wvnia 
^To'-^hangAee  occurred ;  and  the  main  drift  of  which  feemed  to  imply, 
<*  Is  this  perfon  to  appear  before  our  Great  Emperor?**     p.  60.  6i. 

In  their  run  from  Chu-fan  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  thevcf- 
fels  were  repeatedly  endangered  by  the  obftinacy  or  ignorance  of 
the  Chinefe  pilots.  The  embafly  was  then  embarked  in  barges, 
and  proceeded  up  the  river  towards  Pckin. 

*  Nothing  that  could  convey  the  idea  of  extraordinary  wealth  or 
comfort  among  the  inhabitants,  or  of  extraordinary  abundaince  and  ier* 
tility  in  the  country,  (unlefs  in  the  copious  fupplies  of  our  provifions), 
had  yet  occurred,  either  at  Chu-fan  or  in  the  firft  three  days  (ail  up  the 
Pei-ho  towards  the  capital.  The  land  on  both  fides  was  low  and  flat, 
and  inflead  of  hedge-rows,  trenches  were  dug  to  mark  the  boundaries 
of  property.  A  fmall  proportion  only  was  under  cultivation.  The 
greater  part  appeared  to  be  four  fwampy  ground,  covered  with  coarfe 
ffrafs,  with  rufhes,  and  the  common  reed.  There  were  fevi^  trees,  ex- 
cept near  the  villages,  which  were  of  mean  appearance,  the  houfes  ge- 
nerally  confiiling  of  mud  walls,  one  ftpry  in  height,  and  thatched  with 
ftraw  or  rufhes.  Here  and  there  a  folitary  cottage  intervened,  but  no- 
thing that  bore  any  refemblance  to  the  refidence  of^a  grntlemao,  or 
that  could  even  be  called  a  comfortable  farm-houfe.  And  although 
villages  were  numerous,  no  aifemblage  of  houfes  were  perceived,  that 
properly  could  be  claffed  under  the  name  of  a  town,  except  that  of 
oee-koo,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  Ta-koo,  a  few  miles  higher, 
until  we  proceeded  to  the  diffance  of  about  ninety  miles,  when  we  en- 
Ifcred  the  fuburbi  of  the  large  city  of  Tien-Cng,  flretching,  like  Lon- 
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tlon  on  the  Thames,  for  feveral  miles  along  each  baftk  of  the  river  Pd- 
ho.  But  neither  the  biiildmgrs  nor  the  river  would  bear  any  compari* 
•<bn,  even  with  thofe  parts  about  Redriffe  and  Wapping.  Every  thing, 
in  fa6^y  that  we  had  hitherto  feen,  wore  an  air  of  poverty  and  meaik- 
ncfs.  *     p.  70.  71. 

After  taking  notice  of  the  barbarous  pra£lice  of  comprefling 
and  mutilating  the  feet  of  the  womeni  and  conje£luring  that 
it  may  have  been  ititroduced  within  the  period  of  a  few  centuries, 
Mr  Barrow  gives  the  following  difgufting  account  of  the  perfon* 
al  economy  of  this  refined  people. 

*  The  interior  wrappers  of  tne  ladies*  feet  are  faid  to  be  feldom  chaag* 
ed»  remaining,  fometimes,  until  they  can  no  longer  hold  together  ;  a  caC* 
-tom  that  conveys  no  very  favourable  idea  of  Cbinefe  cleanlinefs.  Thisu 
indeed,  forms  no  part  of  their  chara^er  ;  on  the  contrary  they  are  what 
Swift  would  call  a  froivzj^  people.  The  comfort  of  ^cleaa  linen,  or  fre- 
quent change  of  under  garments,  is  equally  unknown  to  the  Sovcrdga 
and  to  the  pc$ifant.  A  fort  of  thin  coarfe  filk  fuppiies  the  place  of  cot- 
ton or  linen  next  the  ikin,  among  tlie  upper  ranks ;  but  the  common 
people  wear  a  coarfe  kind  of  open  cotton  cloth.  Thefe  vtftments  arc 
more  rarely  removed  for  the  purpofe  of  wafhing  than  for  that  of  being 
replaced  with  new  ones  ;  and  the  conftquence  of  fuch  negkft  or  economy 
is,  as  might  naturally  be  fuppofed,  an  abundant  increafe  of  thofe  vermin  to 
«khofe  produdion  iihhine&  is  found  to  be  mod  favourable.  The  highcft 
officers  of  ftate  made  no  hcfuation  of  calling  their  attendants  in  public  to 
fcek  in  their  necks  for  thofe troublefomc  animals,  which,  when  caught,  they 
very  compofedly  put  between  their  teeth.  They  carry  no  pocket  hand* 
kerchiefs,  but  generally  blow  their  nofes  into  fn^all  fquare  pieces  of  pa* 
per  which  fome  of  their  attendants  have  ready  prepared  for  the  purpofe* 
Many  are  not  fo  cleanly,  but  fpit  about  the  rooms,  or  againd  the  walls, 
lij^e  the  French,  and  they  wipe  their  dirty  hands  in  the  fleeves  of  their 
gowns.  They  fleep  at  night  in  the  fame  clothes  they  wear  by  day.  Their 
bodies  are  as  feldom  wa/hed  as  their  articles  of  drefs.  They  never  make 
ufe  of  the  bath,  neither  warm  nor  cold.  N  )lwith(landing  the  vad  num- 
ber of  rivers  and  canals,  with  which  every  part  of  the  country  is  intcc- 
fsrdcd,  1  do  not  remember  to  havc.fecn  a  fmgle  group  of  boys  bathingi 
The  men,  in  the  hotted  day  of  fummcr,  mafte  ufe  of  warm  water  for 
waduog  the  hands  and^face.  They  are  uuacqtiainted  with  the  ufe  of 
foap.  *     p.  76.  77. 

The  third  chapter  contains  the  journey  to  Pekin,  and  to  the 
palace  of  Yuen-min-yuen  in  the  neighbourhood,  together  with 
a  ilioit  defcription  of  the  imperial  gardens  of  Gehol  in  Tartary. 
The  fubdance  of  the  details  which  it  includes  is  to  be  found  in 
the  publication  of  Sir  George  Staunton ;  and  though  we  will 
not  deny  that  Mr  Barrow's  naAative  is  more  concifc  and  judici- 
ous, we  fcarcely  can  admit  thofe  improvements  as  an  apology  for 
fo  extenfive  a  repeti:ion.    The  great  road  to  the  capital  lies  acrofs 
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j|n  open  coniitrf  whkb  apoeaLred  to  bff  i^pdy  ^d  iH-crifry9ttf4  s 
4iid  tbe  few  ho^fes  on  €7tm  fide  were  of  me^n  appearance,  bei^g 
f  ommonly  built  with  mod  o^r  half-burnt  brick,  up  tb  the  very  gat€$ 
•of  Pektn.  This  city  is  fur  rounded  by  a  brick  wall  rath^  ieis 
than  thirty  feet  in  height,  but  extending  round  a  circumference 
^f  nearly  fourteen  English  miles.  The  buildings  withm  are  all 
b  low  as  to  be  completely  hidden  by  the  waU.  .They  are  all 
^onftruAed  on  the  model  of  a  tent,  being  ftipported  by  flight 
wooden  pillars,  and  concealed  by  a  dead  brick  wall  to  the  fUeet: 
their  roofs  alone  appear  above  this  endofure,  and,  being  arrang- 
ed in  ftraigh^  lines  throughout  the  whole  city,  give  it  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  vaft  encai^pn^ent.  On  entering  the  gate,  and 
opening  the  View  of  one  of  the  wide  ftreets  which  traverfe  the 
'whole  breadth  of  the  place,  a  very  bufy  and  novel  fcene  prefented 
iti^lf  to  the  eves  of  the  ftranger^  Mr  Barrow  has  given  this 
very  lively  defcription  of  it. 

<  The^midtitude  of  moveable  wnrkfbops,  of  tinkers  and  barben, 
coblers  and  Uackfmiths ;  the  tents  and  booths  where  tea  and  fruit,  rice 
and  other  enables  were  expofed  for  fide,  with  the  wares  and  merchan- 
dife  arrayed  before  the  doors,  had  contradied  this  (pacious  ftreet  to  a 
narrow  road  in  the  middle,  Juft  wide  epough  for  two  of  oar  little  vehi- 
cles to  pab  e^ch  other.  Toe  cavalcade  ofofficers  and  foldiers  that  pre- 
ceded the  embafly,  the  proceflions  of  men  in  office  attended  by  their 
numerpns  retinues,  bearing  umbrellas  and  flags,  painted  lanterns,  and  a 
variety  of  (Irange  iofignia  of  their  rank  and  ftation;  different  trains  that 
were  s(ccompanyinfl%  with  lamentable  cries,  corpfes  to  their  g^ves,  and, 
with  fauaQing  muuc,  brides  to  their  huibands ;  the  troops  of  dromeda- 
ries laden  with  coals  from  Tartary,  the  wheel-barrows  and  hand-cart| 
"ftuffed  with  vegetables,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  this  middle  fpacas 
in  one  continued  )ine,  leaving  very  little  room  fbr  the  cavalcade  of  the 
'  embaffy  to  pafs.  All  was  in  motion.  The  fides  of  the  ftreet  were  filed 
with  an  inxmenfe  concourfe  of  people,  buying  and  felling  and  barteiiittj 
'their  different  conunodities.  The  buz  and  confufed  noim  of  this  mixed 
multitude,  proceeding  from  the  loud  bawHng  of  thofe  who  were  crying 
their  wares  ;  the  wrangling  of  others,  with  every  now  and  then  a  fbange 
twanging  noife  like  the  jarrinfir  of  a  cracked  Jew's  harp,  the  baiher'i 
fignalmade  by  his  tweeters,  the  n^rth  and  the  laughter  that  prevailed 
in  every  group,  could  fcarcdy  be  exceeded  by  the  brokers  in  die  Bank 
rotunda,  or  by  the  Jews  and  old  won^en  in  Rofemary-Lane.  Fedbn 
ivith  their  packs,  and  jugglers,  and  conjurers,  and  fortune^eUeis,  moaa- 
febanks  and  quack-dodors,  comedians  and  muiiciaBSL  left  no  fpHoe  oa- 
occupied.  The  Tartar  foldiers,  with  thdr  whips,  kept  with  difficulty 
a  dear  pafiage  fbr  the  embafiy  to  move  flo^y  forwards ;  fo  flow  in- 
deed, that  although  we  entered  the  eaftem  gate  at  half  paft  aioe,  it 
was  near  twelve  before  we  arrived  at  the  weftera.  *    p.  96,  97. 

With  the  exception  of  the  four  great  flreets  which  lead  to  the 
fttesj  the  reft  of  the  city  cooiifts  of  very  narrow  laiie4»  and ' 
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<my  p*t  df  it  is  entirely  n^hout  payete^f>  md  filled  Wi& 
fiind  or  duft.  There  are  no  aiji^dditdd;  and  tlie  well  water  is  f4f 
the  moft  pa^t  intolerably  n^kufeoUd.  Ther^  are  h6  dtains  j  and 
the  difeufting  pradice  of  ptefer? ing  in  €irtTj  hodfe  a  bcQIedtioA 
of  all  uiliftances  that  may  be  ufed  U  mandrei  infeSbs  this  whole 
precinfiis  with  an  abominable  odouri  frojn  which  they  are  neret 
entirely  parified.  There  are  iio  buildings  of  iny  cohfiderable 
antiquity,  and  very  few  that  rife  abote  the  humbre  level  of  the 
ordinary  dwellings.  Thefe  confift  of  the  rice  ina^iines  at  the 
angles  of  the  walls,  and  a  conical  temple  or  two,  m  the  ftylc  o£ 
riiott  defcribed  by  Colonel  Symes  in  his  account  of  the  emba% 
to  Ava. 

At  the  palace  of  Yuen-min^yUehi  tirheit  Mf  IBiarro^  tedkun^ 
cd  while  the  embaflkdot  pfo<oe^ed  ti>  the  imperial  refidetice  at 
iC?ehol,  he  was  miferably  lo<^ed  in  the  apartments  of  one  of 
the  chief  Courtiers,  which  feemfcd  fitter  for  the  habitation  oC 
hogs  than  of  human  betngs ;  and  here  he  had  the  hottoilr  of  re- 
oeiring,  among  other  Uluftrioos  vifitants,  the  prefident  and  chief 
members  of  the  tribunal  of  mathematics.  Thefe  learned  geiitle^ 
oien  could  foot  be  made  to  comprehend  either  the  mechamfm  ^t 
the  ttfes  of  a  fuperb  brrery  which  was  among  the  prefents  i-  and 
their  chief,  who  was  a  European,  toek  occafion,  in  a  private  in- 
terview, to  explain  the  diftrefs  to  which'  the  heads  of  the  tribctn* 
al  had  lately  been  fubje^ed.  Being  entrulled  with  the  cohftruo- 
tionof  the  national  calendar,  and  underftaiTdiilg  but  little  of 
aftronomy,  they  had  hitherto  availed  thetnfelves  of  the  Cantioif* 
fances  des  terns  of  Paris,  which  had  been  regularly  tranfmitted  t9 
them  ior  that  purpofe  from  Europe )  but  the  French  revolutlott^ 
having  interrupted  this  intercourfe,  they  found  themfelves  at 
that  moment  in  a  fiate  of  deplorable  perplexityi  One  of  th^ 
gentlemen  of  the  embafiy  preftnted  them  with  a  fet  of  the 
London  nautical  almanacs  up  to  1800,  which  they  aixepted  witk 
tranfpofft  as*a  moft  invaluable  prefent. 

The  grounds  of  Tuen*min^yoen  comprehend  a  circuni{£tenc6 
of  upwards  of  ten  £ng1i(h  miles,  and  are  laid  out,  fo  far  as  Mr  Bar- 
row cenld  judge  from  the  little  he  wsis  permitted  to  Infpeift,  in  A 
Yery  good  taftci  though  they  fall  v^)r  far  ffaort,  he  obferves,  of  thk 
fanciful  and  exaggerated  dcfcriptio^r  which  Sir  l^illiani  Ch^ifi^ 
bcrs  has  given  of  Chlnefe  gardenings  The  buildings  ark  all 
^eiv  flight,  detached  and  irtegulat  \  and  the  greater  pait  of  thofis 
included  within  the  precinfts  Of  the  palace  are  there  Hbf elft,  oc 
very  mean  cottages. 

*  The  ^ery  dwdltng  of  the  Emperor^  and  the  grand  hat  in  which  hie 
gives  audience,  when  diVeftcd  of  the  gilding  and  the  gtudy  coloora 
vith  whieh  they  are  dlabed^  ate  little  ftperiof,  iud  mudi  Idirfblid, 
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than  tbe  barai  of  a  fublUotial  EoglUh  farmer*  There  apartments  arc 
as  deficient  in  proportion)  as  their  conilru^lion  is  void  of  every  rule  and 
principle  which  we  ^re  apt  to  confidcr  as  eflential  to  architcdlure.  The 
principal  hall  of  audience  at  Yucn-min-yuen  (lood  upon  a  platform  of 
granite,  .raifcd  ahout  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  court.  A  row  of 
large  wooden  columns  furrounding  the  building  fupportcd  the  projec- 
ting roof;  and  a  fecbnd  row  wrthin  the  firft,^and  correfponding  with  it 
{the  interHIces  between  the  columns  being  filled  up  with  bnck-work  to 
the  height  of  about  foUr  feet)  ferved  for  the  walls  of  the  room.  The' 
rfp()er  part  of  thefe  walla  was  a  kind  of  lattice-work,  covered  over  with 
laVge  fheets  of  oiled  papyri  and  was  capable  of  being;  thrown  entirely 
©p^n  cnt pubKccrccafions.  The  wooden  columns  had  no  capitals,  and 
the  only  architrave  was  the  horizontal  beam  that  fupported  the  raftert 
t>f-  tJie  fodf. '  '  p.  114. 

The  chapter  toncludes  with  i  florid'  defcripcion  of  the  park  at 
Gch6l,  "Cxtrafted  from  the  journal  of  Lord  Macartney.  Tht 
ftcne,  according  to  his  Lordlhip's  reprefentation  of  it,  muft  be 
truly  worthy  of  a'dmifatton  ^  bat  hts  Ix)rd(hip  has  all  the  zeal 
of  a  dilettante  in  the  art  of  gardening,  and  feems  to  write  ha- 
bitually with  a  glow  and  eloquence  of  defcription  that  is  very 
apt^to  betray  the  writer  unconfcioufly  into  exaggeration.  He 
admks  with  Mf  Barrow,  that  none  of  thefe  gardens  come  up  td 
the  fanciful  defcription  which  Sir  William  Chambers  has  obtrud- 
ed upon  us  as  realities.  He  admits,  too,  that  *  artificial  rocks,  and 
ponds  With  gold  and  filver  fifties,  are  perhaps  too  often  introda- 
ced  ;  and  that  the  monflroUs  {Dorcelain  figures  of  lions  and  tygers 
tifually  placed  before  the  pavilions,  are  difpleafing  to  an  Euro* 
*pcan  eye:*  and  he  givfs,  in  the  following  fentence,  a  general 
•vrharafter  of  their  taftt  and  ftyle  of  gardening,  which  we  find 
it  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  praifes  be  has  beftowed  oa 
rthtir  a£luai  performances. 

'     «  There  i»  certainly  a  grtal  ^rtialogy  between  our  gardening  and  the 

.ChfDefe  4  but  our  exceUcnce  fecma  to  be  rather  in  improving  nature, 

theirs  to  conquer  her,  and  yet.  produce  the  fame  efied.     It  is  iiMdifferent 

to  a  Chin  eft  wher^  be  makes  his  garden,  whether  on  a  fpot  favoured,  or 

abandoned,  by  the  rural  deities,     if  the  latter,  he  invites  them,  or 

ji:ompeU  them  to  r^etutii.     Ifti  point  Is  to  change  every  thing  from  what  he 

found  iff  to  exploile  the  old/ajbion  of  the  creation^  and  iniroduee  noveUj  to 

overj  corner*     If  there  be  a  wafle,  he  adorns  it  with  trees  ;  if  a  dry 

defcrt,  he  waters  it  with  a  river,  or  floaU  it  with  a  lake.     If  there  be  a 

fmooth  flat,  he  varies  it  with  all  pofSble  converfions.     He  undulates  tite 

furface,  he  raifes  it  in  hills,  fco'ops  it  into  vallies,  and  roughens  it  with 

rocks.     He  foftcns  afperiiies,  brings  amenity  into  the  wildernefs,  or 

aHiimates  the  tomenefs  of  an  expanfe,  by  accompanying  it  with  the 

majcfly  of  a  forcft.  *     p*  'JH*  135. 

The  next  chapter  is  more  valuable.    It  contains  a  general 

fltetch 


(ketch  of  the  (late  of  fociety  in  Chinai  and  of  the  manners  and 
cudoms  of  the  people. 

The  firft  remaikablc  feature  is  the  feclufion  and  neglefl  of  the 
women;  and  from  this  one  we  may  judge  of  the  whole  phyfiog- 
nomy.    The  women,  in  the  higher  ranks  and. in  the  cities,  never 
appear  ahroad,  and  neither  eat  at  the  fame  table,  nor  fit  in  the 
fame   apartment   with  the  male  part  of  the  family   at  home. 
Their  time  is  chiefly  fpent  in  fmoking  tobacco,  though  fome  ti^ 
them  embroider  brilliant  filks  into  monflrous  patterns.    Every^ 
man  buys  his  wifp  from  ber  parents  without  feoiag.her,  and  may^ 
return  her  if  he  do  not  like  her  appearance,  upon  paying  a  ccrtaia 
forfeit :  he  may  alfo  buy  as  many  as  he  thinks  he  can  maintain, 
and  may  fell  into  flavery  aa  many  as  he  can  convi^  of  any  tnfi« 
delity.    Women  can  inherictio  property.     Among  the  peafant^ 
ry  and  the  lower  ranks,  their  tyranny  takes  another  (hapc.    There/ 
M  the  heavy  labour  falls  upon  the  women  ;  and  they  may  oTtenr 
be  fecn  with  an  ^nfant  on  their  back,  dragging  the  pJongh  anct 
the  harrow,  while  the  hu(band  indolently  dircfts  it,  or  idlesf 
away  his  time  in  gambling  and  fmoking.     With  all  this  domeftid 
rigour,  they  arc  entirely  deftitute  of  decency  or  purity.     There 
arc   multitudes  of  public  women  in  every  town ;   and  every 
family  is  familiar  with  vices  dill  more  dctcllable. 

This  ftupid  degradation  of  one  fex  precludes  all  domeftic  fo*  \ 
cty,  and  cuts  off  the  fources  of  family  affcftion.    The  melan-  I 
oly  folemnity  of  their  manners  completes  its  extirpation.  J 

*  A  cold  and  ceremonious  conduA  rauft  be  obfcrvcd  on  all  occafions 
between  tl>c  nnembers  of  the  fame  family.  There  is  no  common  focus  to  , 
attraA  and  concentrate  the  love  and  rcfpc6l  of  children  for  their  parents. 
Each  livew  retired  and  apart  from  the  other.  1  he  little  incidents  and 
adventures  of  the  day,  which  fiimiih  the  converfatlon  among  children 
of  many  a  long  winter's  evening,  by  a  comfertable  fire*fide,  tn  our  own 
cc»Mntry,  are  in  China  buried  in  Blench.  Boys,  it  is  true,  fometimea 
mix  together  in  fchools  ;  but  the  lliff  and  ceremonious  behaviour,  which 
cosdlitutes  no  inconfiderable  part  of  their  education,  throws  a  rdlraiac 
on  all  the  little  payful  adliuns  incident  to  their  time  of  Ivfe^aod  complete* 
ly  fubdnes  all  fpirit  of  adiviiy  and  entcrprize.  A  Chinefe  youth  of  the 
higher  clafs  is  inanimate,  formal,  and  inactive,  ooofia^tly  cndeavooring 
to  aflume  the  gravity  of  years. '    p.  14*2^ 

As  they  have  no  comfort  at  home,  fo  they  have  no  fociety 
abroad.  They  have  not  the  remotoft  idea  of  mcetin^^  together 
for.  the  fake  of  converfation  or  amufement.  .*  A  Chinefe,*  fays 
Mr  Barrow,  *  when  he  has  fini(hed  his  daily  employment,  retires 
to  bis  folitary  apartment.'  The  young  people  have  no  occaBon-^ 
al  aficmblies  for  the  purpofe  of*  dimcing  or  other  exerctfcs,  nor 
have  rhey  any  fixed  day  for-  religious  ceremonies,  nor  any  pub- 
lic or  congregational  worfliip.  The  jcaloufy  of  thi  governntmt 
-   •  hiS 
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has  giren  tlieir  darotiotis  the  fame  foKtavy  ctorader  vitb  aU  the 
reft  of  their  exiftence.  They  are  generally  extremely  foberi 
though  the  higer  ranks  commonly  ftupify  therofelves  with  opium. 
On  the  firft  day  of  the  new  year,  and  a  ft^  fucceedinjg  days, 
indeed,  a  fort  of  general  holiday  is  obferf  ed,  and  perfons  in 
oflhre  giye  feafts  and  entertainments. 

<  But  even  in  thofe  feafb  ((ays  Mr  B.)  there  is  nothing  that  bean  the 
refembliDce  of  conmiality.  The  guefts  never  partake  together  of  the 
limefenriee  of  £ftes>  but  each  has  frequently  his  feparatetabk;  fomettmcf 
f«rok  but  never  more  than  four,  fit  at  the  (aitte  table ;  and  their  eyes  rooft 
conftaatly  be  kept  upon  the  maftcr  of  rhe  teft,  to  watch  all  hts  motions^ 
and  to  obferve  every  moHel  he  puts  into  his  mouth,  and  every  tine  he 
lifts  the  cupto  his  lips;  for  a  Chiocfe  of  good  breeding  can  neither 
«iit  nor  drink  widioot  a  particdar  cerentmyt  to  which  the  guefts  mufb 
psy  attention.  If  a  perfon  invited  fliouki,  from  fickneft  or  any  acci- 
dent, be  prevented  from  frdfiUing  his  engigetfleot,  the  portion  of  the 
dinner  that  vras  intended  to  be  pkced  on  his  table  is  feat  in  prooci&Qflr 
m  hb  own  houfe  \  a  cuftom  that  ftrongly  points  out  the  very  little  no* 
tion  they  entertain  of  the  fociai  pleafurts  of  the  table.  It  iscuftomary 
to  fend- after  each  gueft  the  remains  even  of  his  dinner. '    p.  155,  156. 

In  this  penury  of  all  rational  entcrtaimxMnts,  we  cannot  be 
furprifed  to  find  the  Chtnefe,  like  other  half«civilized  iiationi« 
mddi£led  to  games  of  chance.  They  are,  in:  fad,  moft  defperate 
gamblersf  and  are  often  faid  to  ftake  their  wives  and  children 
on  the  hazard  of  a  die.  They  not  only  train  cocks  and  quails 
to  fight,  as  in  Europe,  but  have  difcovered  a  warlike  fpecies  of 
locuft,  with  whole  prowefs  in  fingle  combat  they  aie  prodigiouf** 
ly  delighted. 

The  charafier  of  the  Chinefe,  Mr  Barrow  conje£hi?e8  to  have 
been  or igbally  quiet,  paiEve  and  timid :  but  the  nature  of  the 

Srcrnment  has  had  the  unfortunate  efic£l  of  rendering  them  un<* 
ling  and  cruel.  The  degrading  punifhment  of  flogging  with  the 
bamboo  is  applied  to  every  individual  in  the  empire,  and  often 
with  the  gfeateft  inhumanity  and  injoftice.  We  (hall  auote  bnf 
two  inftancea  from  a  multitude  that  might  be  copied  from  Hit 

Barrow. 

«  In  our  return  down  the  Fn^hct  the  vnrter  being  confideraUy  fbal- 
lovrer  than  when  we  firft  (ailed  up  this  river,  one  of  our  accommodatidii 
barges  got  aground  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  air  was  piercing  cokl, 
and  the  poor  ctcaturct  bdonging  to  the  veflU  wcte  bufy  until  (unrife  in 
the  midft  of  the  river,  ufing  their  enduvoois  to  get  her  off.  The  rtti 
9S  the  fleet  had  prooeeded ;  and  the  patience  of  the  fiiperiatendlog  ofll- 
OCT  at  length  being  cxhaufted,  he  ordtred  Iju  falSert  to  Jbf  the  c0flM 
mnd  tbi  'wboie  crew  ;  which  was  accordingly  done  in  a  raoft  umnerdftt 
manner}  and  this  was  their  only  reward  for  the  ufe  of  the  yacbl^  thc^ 
time  and  hbour  for  two  days  ! '    p.  161.  ^ 

*9t 
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f  Qf  At  smaim  of  pofiras  who  bad  crowded  down  lo  die  btekt  df 
ibe  emit  leveral  h^d  pofted  themfehres  vpoii  the  high  proJeftiBg  ftem 
pf  an  old  ipSdf  wl^ch  unibrtunfttely  breiikipg  down  with  the  weighty 
the  whde  groiq>  tumbled  with  the  wreck  into  the  ctnaly  jufl  at  the 
^Domeiit.  when  the  yachts  of  the  exnbafly  were  paffing.  Although  nuin» 
hers  of  boats  were  (sdline  about  the  placey  none  were  perceiyed  to  go 
tp  the  aflUbuice  of  thofe  mat  were  ftruggling  in  the  va^.  Ther  even 
feemed  not  to  know  that  fuch  an  accident  had  happenedt  nor  coqld  the 
ibrieks  of  the  boys,  floating  on  pieces  of  the  wreck,  attract  their  9ih 
tcntion.  0pe  fellow  vras  obfenred  very  bnfily  employed  in  faking  np, 
vith  his  boat-hook,  the  hat  of  a  drowning  man*  It  was  in  Tam  wr 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  people  of  our  vefiel  to  heave  to  and  kpfi 
the  boat  to  their  afliftance*  *    p-  1^6*7* 

Frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  cruelty  (hownto  thcLpeafiuRs 
who  were  put  in  requilition  to  carry  the  baggage  1  9pd  in  thf 
jpumey  of  the  Dutch  embaflyi  M.  Van  Braam  affures  us  that 
eifrht  of  them  actually  expired  under  their  burdens  in  the  courfe 
of  two  nights.  On  the  fubje£k  of  inbupanity,  howet er,  it  is  ftt& 
6cient  merely  to  name  the  deteilable  pra£lice  of  Infanticide,  wbiclv 
feems  to  have  prevailed  from  time  immemorial  in  this  empire* 
The  Jefuits  reckon  that  there  are  from  two  to  three  thoubnd  ia* 
£sots  ezpofed  every  year  in  the  ftreets  of  Pekin  alone,  befides  tbofe 
that  are  drowned  in  a  veiTcl  of  warm  water  at  the  moment  <lf 
birth,  and  thofe  that  are  thrown  into  the  rivers  with  a  gourd  tied 
round  their  necks  to  prolong  for  a  (hort  time  the  certainty  of 
their  torment,  and  the  chance  of  their  deliverance.  Thofe  that 
are  thrown  into  the  ftreets  of  the  capital,  are  toffed  into  carts  in 
the  morning,  and  thrown  all  together,  whether  dead  or  alive,  in- 
lo  a  pit  without  the  walls.  The  mifiionaries  commonly  attend 
at  this  horrible  tomb,  to  baptife  thofe  that  remain  alive. 

'  I  was  afTured  by  one  of  the  Chri(Uan  miffionarieS,  with  whom  I 
k^  daily  conver{ation  during  a  refidence  of  five  weeks  within  the  waUs 
of  the  £mperoi^s  pklace  at  Tuen^fmn-yueuy  and  who  took  his  turn  la 
attending,  p^wr  Uurfauver  Pamft  that  fuch  fcenes  were  fometiroes  exhi- 
bited  on  tliefe  occafions  as  to  nuke  the  feeling  mind  (hudder  with  hor- 
ror. When  I  mention  that  dogs  and  fwine  are  let  loofe  in  all  the  nai^ 
row  ftreets  of  the  capital,  the  reader  may  conceive  what  will  fometimes 
acceffarily  happen  to  the  expoled  infants,  before  the  poKce-carts  caA 
pick  them  up. '     p.  169. 

No  inftance  of  inhtmianity  fo  atrocious,  we  believe,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  manners  of  any  other  people^ 

The  fpirit  of  the  people  appears  to  be  completely  broken  by 

the  fordid  defpotifm  to  which  they  are  fubjeAed.    They  feldom 

guarrel^  and  fcarcely  ever  proceed  to  blows.     *  The  a£l  o( 

^f^wing  a  fwof d  or  prefenting  a  piftdi '  fays  Mr  Barrow,  ^  it 

^  '      t  Cttfficienj 
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fufScient  to  frighten  a  common,  Chinefe  into  convnlfions ;  and 
^thcir  warriors  (hew  but  few  fymptoms  of  brarcry.  *  On  the 
•other  hand,  they  have  all  the  vices  of  a  mean  and  abjc£t  cha- 
racter, without  having  to  boaft  of  any  one  rank  or  order  la 
the  community  to  whom  a  more  elevated  or  upright  difpofitiod 
is  familiar. 

*  A  Chincfc  merchant  will  cheat,  whenever  an  opportunity  offcn 
him  the  means,  hccaufc  he  is  confiJcrod  to  be  incapaplc  of  adiog 
"honeftly ;  a  Chlnefe  peafant  will  fteal  whenever  he  can  do  it  without 
<ii,nger  of  being  deteftcd,  becaiife  the  punifhmcflt  Is  only  the  bamboo, 
to  which  he  is  dally  liable  ;  and  a  Chinefe  prince,  or  a  prime  roTniftcry 
Will  extort  the  property  of  the  fubjcct,  an'd  apply  it  to  his  private  ufe, 
whenever  he  thinks  he  can  do  it  with  impunity.  The  only  check  upoa 
the  rapacity  of  men  in  power  is  the  influence  of  fear,  arlfing  from  the* 
poffibillty  t)f  detcftion  :  the  love  of  honour,  the  dread  of  (hamc,  and 
a  fenfe  of  juftice,  feem  to  be  equally  unfclt  by  the  majority  of  men  io 
office.'     p.  179.  180. 

Thefe  details,  and  thfe  reft  which  Mr  Barrow  has  furniflied 
upon  the  general  character  and  difpofition  of  the  people,  are 
extremely  interefting,  and  appear  to  be  dated  with  the  greateft 
candour ;  yet  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  he  (hould  not  have 
made  a  little  more  ufe  of  the  opportunities  he  feenis  to  have  en- 
joyed, of  exhibiting  a  living  pi£lure  of  the  Chinefe  tafte,  gc» 
nius,  and  difpofitiou,  by  a  faithful  detail  of  fome  of  their  ur^ 
c^tvW  converfations.  With  the  two  condu£lors  of  the  embaiTf, 
in  particular,  he  fecms  to  have  lived  on  a  footing  of  coniider* 
able  intimacy  ;  and  there  is  one  private  and  confidential  enta- 
tainment  which  he  partook  along  with  them,  *  and  pafied, '  2S 
he  exprciTes  it,  *  a  moft  convivial  evening,  free  from  any  re- 
ferve  or  rcftraint,  *  of  which  we  fliould  have  been  extremely 
glad  to  have  contemplated  a  more  extended  pidlure.  We  fliobld 
nave  learned  more  of  their  true  difpoHtion  and  manners,  and 
formed  a  more  irttimate  acquaintance,  in  (bort,  with  the  Chinefc 
charaf\er,  from  a  fhort  view  of  that  night's  converfation,  than 
from  all  the  general  defcrlptions  which  Mr  Barrow  can  digcftj 
or  all  the  ftanzas  and  mcral  maxinls  he  can  tranHate. 

The  fifth  chapter  relates  to  the  mariners  and  amufements  of  the 
court,  and  to  the  perfonal  character  of  the  E^ipeior.  It  is  fil- 
led with  a  long  account  of  the  ceremonies  obfcrved  at  the  in- 
troduQion  of  the  cmbaflador,  already  very  amply  detailed  by 
Sir  George  Staunton,  enlarged  by  a  narutive  ot  t'.e  rcceptioil 
of  the  Dutch  embafly  in  1796;  and  concludes  with  a  critique 
on  the  (late  of  the  Chincfc  ftage,  and  the  other  eutertainmcota 
qf  that  polite  people. 

From  this  part  of  ihe'work  we  can  aflord  to  make  but  few 
CXiraQs^    The  following  is  Mf  Barrow's  account  of  the  accooi- 

modationa 
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SQodatloQS  of  the  fir  ft  officers  of  ftate  in  tbis  mod  fuperb  of 
the  Afiatic  monarchies.  * 

*  The  ftone  or  clay  Aoofb  are  indeed  fometimof  covered  with  a  carpet 
•f  £ngli(h  broad-cloth,  and  the  walls  papered  \  but  they  have  no  glaft 
in  the  windows,  no  ftoves,  fire-places,  or  fire-grates  in  the  rooms ;  no 
fofasy  bureaux,  chandeliers,  nor  looking-glaffes ;  no  book-cafes,  prints^ 
nor  paintings.  They  have  neither  curtains  nor  Iheeta  to  their  beds  ;  a 
bench  of  wood,  or  a  platform  of  brick-work,  is  raifed  in  an  alcove,  oa 
which  are  mats  or  ftufTcd  matrelTes,  hard  pillows  or  cufhions,  according 
to'thc  feafon  of  the  year ;  inftead  of  doors  they  have  ufually  ikreent, 
made  of  the  fibres  of  bamboo. 

<  When  attending  the  court,  on  pobhc  occafioot,  each  courtier  take« 
his  meal  alone  in  his  (blitafy  cell  on  a  fmalhfquare  table  crowded  with 
howls  of  rice  and  various  ftews.  Without  table-linen  or  napkins — ^with- 
out knife,  fork,  or  fpoon ;  a  pair  of  fmaU  fticks,  or  the  quills  of  a 
^porcupine,  are  the  only  fubftittites  for  thefe  convenient  articles  :  [Jacing 
the  bowl  under  his  chin,  with  >thefe  he  throws  the  rice  into  hit  mouth, 
and  takes  up  the  pieces  of  meat  in  hit  foup  or  ftewt*  Having  finiibed 
Jus  londy  ineal,  he  generally  lies  down  to  lleep.  ^     p*  1^94^5* 

As  the  Dutch  dnbaiFy  was  treated  with  much  lefs  ceAmony 
than  the  Britifli,  fo  the  members  of  it  had  a  better  opportunity 
of  obferving  that  extraordinary  combination  of  real  meanncfa 
and  barbarity,  with  an  aCedtation  of  fplendour  and  refinement^ 
which  Mr  Batrow  and -Lord  Macartney  have  bott^  remarked  as 
the  chara£teriftic  of  the  Chtnefe  court,  from  a  manufcript 
journal  of  this  other  embafly,  Mr  Barrow  has  accordingly  ex« 
trailed  a  variety  of  paflagcs  which  tend  to  place  them  in  a  very 
contemptible  light.  One  great  part  of  the  Emperor's  amufe« 
inent,  was  to  be  dragged  about  in  a  fort  of  fledge  upon  the  ice 
by  the  bands  of  his  great  mandarins,  who^  in  thtir  ftate  drefles, 
were  yoked,  fome  before,  and  fome  behind  the  vehicle,  and  to 
fee  the  officers  of  his  court  tumble  in  heaps  over  each  other  as 
they  approached  the  phcc  where  he  was  feated,  on  a  kind  of 
clumfy  Ikate.  An  eclipfe  of  the  moon  happening  on  the  fourth 
February, 

— *  the  Emperor  and  his  nMmdarins  were  engaged  the  whole  day  in 
devoutly  praying  the  gods  that  the  moon  might  not  be  eaten  up  by  the 
great  dragon  that  was  hof^ng  about  her.  Recovered  from  their  ap- 
prehenfions,  an  entertainment  was  given  the  fi>llowing  day,  at  which 
the  embaffiidors  were  required  to  be  prefeiit.  Alter  a  nuihber  of  jug- 
gling tricks  and  infantine  fports,  a  pantomime,  intended  to  be  an  exhL- 
hition  of  the  battle  of  the  dragon  and  the  moon,  was  reprefented  be- 
fore the  fuU  oourt.  In  this -engagement  two  or  three  hundred  pricfts, 
bearing  lanterns  fufpended  at  theends  of  long  flicks,  performed  a  va- 
riety of  evolutions,  dancing  and  caperiiig  about,  fometimes  over  the 
plain,  and  then  over  chairs  and  tables,  affording  to  his  Imperial  Majefty 
aad  to  his  courtiers  the  greafteft  pleafure  affd  f|^ijrfiiftm^^  '    p«  2 16*17. 

#oi».  V.  MO.  io«  '    y:  s.k^ 
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Tlieir  exhibitions,  of  ftrength,  dexterity,  &c.  are  incomparably 
inferior  to  the  mod  ordinary  reprefen  tat  ions  of  the  fame  fort  in 
Europe  ^  and  their  drama  is  the  moft  defpicable  nnd  inelegant  en- 
tertainment to  which  that  epithet  was  ever  applied.  In  one  fa-' 
vourite  piece,  the  chief  intereft  depends  upon  ihe  reprefentaiion 
of  a  woman  who  has  been  flayed  alive,  and  who  whines  about 
the  llage  in  that  elegant  difliabille  for  very  nearly  half  an  hour, 
•while  a  group  of  daemons  are  delibcMting  on  her  future  defliny. 
In  the  courfe  of  anotlier  tragedy,  where  a  general  is  reprefented 
as  fetting  out  on  a  diftant  expedition,  the  fpeclators  are  wonder- 
fully pleafed  to  fee  him  get  aftride  upon  a  long  ftick,  and  run 
two  or  three  times  round  the  ftage,  till  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
reached  the  place  of  his  deftination.  Their  comic  reprefenta- 
tions,  Mr  Barrow  aflures  us,  are  fo  vulgarly  indelicate  and  filthy, 
as  not  to  be  contemplated  without  the  utmoft  difguft, 

*  In  Ihort,  the  greater  part  of  the  amufemehts  of  the  Chinefe  are, 
«t  the  prefent  day,  of  a  nature  fo  very  puerile,  or  fo  grofs  and  vulgar, 
that  the  tricks  snd  the  puppet*(hew8  which  are  occaftonally  exhibited 
in  a  common  fair  of  one  of  the  country  towns  of  England,  may  be 
coniidered  as  compantively  polifhed,  interefting,  and  rational.  la 
dight-of-hand,  in  pofture-roaking,  rope^ncing,  riding,  and  athletic 
exercifea,  they  are  much  inferior  to  Europeans  $  but  in  the  variety  of 
their  fire-works  they,  perhaps,  may  carry  the  palm  againft  the  whole 
world.  In  every  other  refped^,  the  amufentents  of  the  capital  of  China 
appear  to  be  of  a  low  and  trifling  nature,  neither  fuited  to  the  affeded 
jfravity  of  the  government,  nor  to  the  generally  fuppofed  ftate  of  civi- 
lization among  the  people.  '     p«  224-5. 

.  The  fixth  chapter  treats  of 'the  Chinefe  language,  literature  and 
?irts  J  upon  all  of  which,  if  Mr  Barrow  has  not  prefented  us  with 
nny  very  valuable  novelty,  he  has  at  leaft  exhibited  what  is  knouTi, 
in  a  very  clear  and  mafterly  manner^  His  fketch  of  the  langungi 
is  peculiarly  neat  and  luminous,  thovigh  fome  of  the  fafts  which 
"he  confirms  to  us  appear  to  be  mofl;  (frange  and  unaccountable. ' 

The  written  and  the  fpoken  language  of  China,  our  readers 
3re  probably  aware,  have  no  fort  of  connexion  or  relation  to  each 
other.  Their  vifible  characters  repr^fent  things  or  ideas  direftly, 
without  any  reference  to  the  founds  by  which  the  f,ane  things 
may  fometinjes  be  exprefled.  Nay,  they  reprcfcnt  piany  things 
which  the  Chinefe  at  leaft  cannot  exprefs  by  founds  at  alU  It  is 
a  real  charadler,  in  ihort,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  words, 
flnd  might  have  been  invented  by  a  race  of  beings  who  were  def- 
titute  of  the  faculty  of  fpeaking.  The  only  novelty  which  Wr 
I  Harrow  has  introduced  in  his  account  of  this  extrordinary  fyftem, 
i  onfiils  in  the  doubt  he  has  thrown  upon  the  hieroglyphical  ori- 
^\n  of  the  Chinefe  charafters.  He  fays  that  they  appear  to  him 
t«'  have  been  from  the  beginning  a  fet  of  arbitrary  or  conventional 
^  *-  inarks. 
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mxtkSf  and  thatt  he  has  found  it  impofllible  to  trace  the  fmallefli 
iefemblance  between  any  of  the  radical  chara^ers  and  the  vifible 
objeils  they  are  employed  to  reprefent.     Thofe  which  have  been 
copied  by  the  Jefuits  to  illuftrate  the  theory  of  their  graphical  ori- 
gin, he  affirms  to  have  been  very  much  diftorted  from  their  genu- 
ine form  5  and  he  exhibits  a  lift  of  fome  of  the  fimpleft  and  mod 
elementary  charafters,  which  certainly  bear  no  kind  of  likenefs  to 
the  objefts  they  denote.     Though  it  would  not  be  difficult  per- 
haps to  trace  the  gradual  metamorpliofis  of  pidure- writing  into 
fuch  a  charafter  a$  the  Chinefe  aftually  employ,  yet  we  are  ra- 
ther inclined,  upon  the  whole,  to  adopt  Mr  Barrow's  view  of  the 
fubjeft  in  this  particular  cafe,    and  to  hold,   that  the  written 
fyftem  of  this  people  has  not  been  derived  from  that  origin.     We 
have  been  led  to  form  this  opinion  chiefly  by  three  confiderations. 
I.  They  have  no  record  nor  tradition  among  them  of  the  ufe  of 
pidure-writine,  though  their  annals  make  mention  of  the  time 
when  they  made  ufe  of  quipos  or  knotted  cords,  like  the  Peruvians, 
to  pref<?rve  the  memory  of  events.     2.  There  is  no  appearance  o£ 
bieroglyphical  writing  on  any  of  their  oldeil  monuments.     And> 
<  3.  The  book  called  the  iVi/V;^^,  admitted  to  be  by  far  the  moit 
.  ancient  relic  in  China,  and  indeed  fo  antiquated  zd  now  to  be 
''perfectly  unintelligible,  confifts  altogether  oi  ilraight  lines,  ar- 
ranged in  different  parallel  groups,  and  contains  nothing  in  the 
leaft  degree  refembling  the  delineation  of  vifible  objefts. 

This,  however,  relates  rather  to  the  hiftory,  than  to  the  a£tual 
condition  of  the  Chinefe  written  chata£len  It  is  clearly  an4 
concifely  defcribed  in  the  following  paifage  by  Mr  Barrow. 

'  Certain  figns  exprefling  fimple  objeds  or  ideas  may  be  confidered 
M  the  root!  or  primitives  of  this  language.  Thefe  are  few  in  dumber^ 
9ot  exceeding  two  hundred  and  twelve,  one  of  which,  or  its  abbreri- 
>ti(»],  will  be  found  to  compofe  a  part  of  every  charader  in  the  Ian« 
guage )  and  may,  therefore,  be  confidered  as  the  kty  to  the  character 
into  which  it  enters.  The  eye  foon  becomes  accuilomed  to  fix  upon 
the  particular  key,  or  root,  of  the  moil  complicated  charadlers,  in  fome 
<^  which  are  not  fewer  than  fixty  or  fcventy  didindl  lines  and  points* 
The  right  line,  the  curved  line,  and  a  point,  are  the  rudiments  of  all  the 
charaders.  Thefe,  varioufly  combined  with  one  anoth.er,  have  beca 
extended  from  time  to  time,  as  occafion  might  require,  to  nearly  eijhty 
thoufand  different  charadcrs. 

*  To  explain  the  manner  in  which  their  dictionaries  arc  arranged,  will 
fcrvc  to  convey  a  corieCt  notion  of  the  nature  of  this  extraordinary  lan- 
guage. All  the  two  hundred  and  twelve  roots  or  keys  are  drawn  fair 
and  diftlndt  on  the  head  of  the  page,  beginning  with  the  moft  fimple, 
W  that  which  contains  the  fcweft'number  of  lines  or  points,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  mod  complicated  ;  and  on  the  margins  of  the  page  arc 
wurke4  t^e  QUiQCrat  ^hs^ftAct-s  one,  twOj  xhv^,  ^c.  which  fignify,  that 
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t!ie  root  or  key  it  the  ttyp  will  be  found  to  be  combined  on  ^t  page 
ivith  one,  two,  three,  8cc.  lines  or  [knots.  Suppoie,  for  esam^e,  v 
learner  (hould  meet  with  an  uaknown  charade r^  in  which  he  perceifet 
that  the  iimple  fign  expreffing  wafer  is  the  key  or  roo/y  and  that  it  coo-^ 
taias  beiide9  this  root,  J/x  additional  points  and  lines.  He  imtnediatelf 
ttirns  over  his  dictionary  to  the  place  where  the  chara^er  water  ftands 
on  the  top  of  the  page,  and  proceeding  with  his  eye  dire^d  to  the 
margin  until  the  numeral  charafter^x  occurs,  he  will  foon  perceive  the 
one  in  queftion  ;  for  all  the  clwad^s  in  the  language  belonging  to  the 
root  nvater^  and  compofed  of  /!x  other  lines  and  points,  will  follow  fuc- 
reffively  in  this  place.  The  name  or  found  of  the  -charafter  19  placed 
immediately  after  it,  expreffed  in  fuch  others  as  are  fuppofed  to  be  moft 
familiar  j  and,  in  the  method  made  ufe  of  for  conveying  this  informa- 
tion, the  Chinefe  have  difcovcred  fome  faint  and  very  imperfeft  Idea 
of  alphabetic  writing,  by  fplitting  the  monofyllabic  found  into  a 
«!i{ryllablc,  and  again  comprefling  the  diffyllable  into  a  fimple  found. 
One  iuflance  will  ferve  to  explain  this  method.  Suppofe  the  name 
of  the  charaAer  under  confideration  to  be  ping.  If  no  ^ngle  character 
be  thought  fufliciently  fimple  to  exprefs  the  found  fiingf^  immediately 
after  it  wilt  be  placed  two  well-known  chara^rs  fe  and  u^  ;  but,  as^ 
e^rf  chara^erin  the  language  has  a  monofyllabic  foutuli  k  wiU  read- 
ily be  concluded,,  thaxpe  and  ifigt  when  compreffed  into  one  fyllable, 
mud  be  pronounced  piftg^  After  thefe,  the  meaning  or  >  explanation 
fellows  in  the  cleared:  and  mod  eafy  charaders  tbat  can  be  employed-* 
p.  250.-252. 

The  fyftem  izponf  which  thefe  charafters  are  compounded,  ap- 
pears to  be  very  ingenious  and  philofophical ;  but  it  is  not  adher- 
ed  to,  Mr  Barrow  afiures  us,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  atten- 
tion in  the  prad^ice  of  the  Chinefe.  The  metaphorical  combina- 
tions by  which  they  think  fit  to  exprefs  an  obvious  idea,  are  fre- 
quently fa  capricious  and  obfcure,  as  to  elude  all  comprehenfios ; 
and  very  frequently  a  charafter  is  adopted,  without  any  confider- 
ation of  the  feparate  fignificance  of  its  elements,  but  purely  front 
the  fuppofed  beauty  of  its  form,  or  the  facility  of  its  formation. 

Thus,  fays  Mr  Barrow,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  union  of  the  /un  and  moon  fhould  be  employed  to  denote  ^r/7- 
/iafjcy ;  but  it  does  not  occur  fo  readily  why  the  charader  for 
happinefs  fhould  be  compounded  of  the  charafters  fignifying  a 
demotty  the  number  om  a  mouthy  and  a  piece  of  cultivated  grwnd : 
and  it  would  be  dill  more  difficult  to  explain  the  principle  upon 
which  the  charafter  denoting  rank  or  order  fhould  be  reprefented 
by  that  fignifying  mouth  three  times  repeated — or  why  the  fame 
cnarader  four  times  repeated,  with  the  addition  of  the  fign  of 
greatnefsy  fhould  denote  an  injtrument  or  piece  of  mechanifin. 

In  this  language,  Mr  Barrow  affiires  us,  the  chief  beauty  of 
compofition  confifls,  not  fo  much  in  the  notelty  or  importance  q| 
j^e  meaoing  wbith  is  gonveyed|  a|oo  Ac  duMce  of  w  durac- 
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tcrs  or  groups  ot  metaphors  which  are  employed  to  fugged  if* 
When  tranflated  into  another  language,  thefe  metaphors  arc  ne- 
ccffarily  dropped;  and  a  paff.^  which  delighted  the  eye  of  » 
hrarned  Chincfe,  from-  the  variety  of  pleaftng  and  fuitable  images: 
which  the  compound  charaAcrs  fuggefted  to  him,  appears,  whei» 
the  naked  meaning  is  dated  in  words,  to'  be  ridiculoufly  obvious 
and  trifling.  This  apology  for  the  undeniable  futility  of  all  the 
Chinefe  compofiiions  that  have  ever  been  tranflated  mto  the  Eu- 
ropean tongues,  is  certainly  very  creditable  to  the  ingenuity  of 
thofe  by  whom  it  was  fuggeded  ;  but  to  us,  we  will  acknowledge^ 
it  appears  by, no  means  fatisfaflory.  In  the  fird  place,  bccaufe,. 
except  in  poetry  or  fine  writing,  a  beauty  of  this  kind,  even  if  it 
were  attainable,  would  be  altogether  mifplaced  ;^  and  chiefly,  be-* 
eaufe  it  fecms  tons  perfectly  obvious,  that  if  the  charafters  are 
Aifficientlj  familiar  to  the  reader  to  enable  him  to  imderftand 
them  at  md  fight,  he  will  ntcefiarily  overlook  and  difregard  the 
metaphors  or  images  which  they  may  involve,  in  the  fame  way  a*^ 
we  arc  unconfcious  of  the  figurative  origin  of  almod  all  the  ab- 
ftraA  and  compounded  words  which  occur  in  our  common  converfa-* 
tion.  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  fubdance  and  ficope  of  their  mod  admired, 
•ompofitions,  wc  infert  the  following  tranilation  of  a  celebrated  od^ 
•n  Tea,  compofed  by  one  of  their  mod  famous  poets,  and  paint* 
ed  upon  almod  all  the  tea-pots  kn  the  empire.  The  reader  will 
judge  whether  any  beauty  of  diftion  in. the  original  v^^ould  entitle, 
it  to  be  ranked  with  the  lyrical  compofitions  of  Europe. 

<*  On  a  (low  fire  fcra  tripod,  wbofe  colour  and  texture  (hew  its  lon^ 
ofe ;  fill  it  with  dear  fnoW  water  ;  boil  it  ,ai  long  as  would  be  neccfTiir)* 
10  turn  fiih  white,,  and  crayfifh  red  ;  throw  it  upon  the  delicate  leavot 
of  choice  tsa^  io  a  cup  ofjfcoc  (a  particular  iurt  of  porcelain)*  Lcc 
il  remain  as  lon^as  the  vapour  rifes  io  a  cloudy  and  leaves  only  a  thta 
mift  floating  on  the  furface.  At  your  cafe,  drink  this  precious  liquor^ 
which  will  chafe  away  the  five  caufes  of  trouble.  We  can  tafte  and 
led,  but  not  defcribe,  the  ilatc  of  lepofe  produced  by  a  liquor  thu( 
prepared.'^    p.  280.  281. 

Singular^  howeveF,  as  the  dru&ure  of  the  written  language  o£ 
this  people  mud  be  allowed  to  be,  it  does  not  form  by  any  means 
fo  extraordinary  an  objeft  of  confideration  as  their  oral  or  fpokcu 
knguage.  This  language  confiils  of  no  more  than  341  indeclin- 
able monofyllablesy  which,  by  afpirations,  accentuations,  and  o- 
iher  precarious  devices,  may  be  increafed  by  a  native  Chinefe  to 
about  1300.  This  pitiful  number  of  worda  conditute3  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  this  enlightened  empire  !  and  fuch  is  the  wretched 
penury  of  fignificant  founds,  that  every  one  of  thefe  monofyk 
lables  is  computed  to  have  about  fixty  different  fignifications,  in- 
ibmucb>  that  their  difcourfes  are  always  full  of  ambiguity,  and 
they  are  reduced  to  the  mQd  awkward  contrivances  to  avoid  the 

c^uivocaticri& 
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equivocations  td  which  they  are  continually  liable.  A  Chinefe, 
in  hift  common  fpeech,  is  often  obliged  to  flop,  and  draw,  in  the 
air,  the  written  charafter  of  the  idea  he  wiihes  to  exprefs,  an«4 
very  frequently  to  annex  to  the  ambiguous  monofyllable  fame  fy- 
nonyme  that  may  help  to  reftrift  its  meaning. 

There  is  no  inilance,  we  believe,  on  the  face  of  the  eartli,  of 
a  lan[;uagc  fo  extremely  imperfect  and  inartificial ;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  any  race  of  people  could  be  fo  ftupid,  or 
fo  deftitute  of  invention,  as  to  leave  it  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  poverty- 
They  are  faid  to  have  eighty  tlioufand  written  char  afters,  made 
up  of  different  combinations  of  two  hundred  elementarv  Cgns ; 
and  yet,  in  thtir  common  fpeech,  they  arc  contented  with  about 
thirteen  hundred  ambiguous  monofyllables,  without  ever  think In;^ 
of  incteafiag  their  number  by  compofition,  or  by  the  invention 
of  any  new  articulation.     The  ftrudture  of  their  written  bnguage 
fliews  that  they  arc  fully  aware  of  the  efFcfts  of  combination  ^ 
and  yet  thev  have  in  no  one   inftance   introduced   a  compound 
word  into  their  fpoken  language,  or  ventured  to  colnbine  two  fyl- 
lables  into  the  fymbol  of  a  complex  idea.     By  what  particular  in- 
fatuation  they  nave  been  withheld  from  fo  obvious  an  improve- 
ment— by  what  bar  tliey  have  been  obftrufted  from  compounding 
their  words  as  well  as  their  written  charafters,  we  are  utterly  un- 
able to  comprehend,  and  no  writer,  we  think,  has  attempted  to 
explain.     The  fa£l,  however,  appears  to  be  quite  undeniable,  that 
they  have  gone  on  for  many  thoufand  jczrs  piitering  to  each  other' 
in  a  jargon  which  rcfembles  the  chuckling  of  poultry  more  than 
the  language  of  men,  and  have  never  yet  had  the  fenfe  to  put 
their  monofyllables  together  into  articulate  words. 

A  language  of  this  defcription  excludes,  of  courfe,  all  idea  of 
oratory,  and  ferves  in  part  as  an  apology  for  the  want  of  conver- 
fation.  It  explains,  too,  in  ^  fatisfaftory  manner,  the  reafon 
why  the  Chinefe  have  never  adopted  an  alphabetical  charadcr. 
By  the  ufe  of  an  alphabet  we  are  enabled  merely  to  write  what 
we  can  fpeak ;  but  the  Chinefe  cannot  fpeak  one  fixticth  part  of 
what  they  can  exprefs  in  writing  already,  and  would  fuitain  a 
jrcat  lofs,  therefore,  in  exchanging  their  prefent  charafter  for 
one  which  ihould  only  exprefs  the  few  combinations  of  found 
which  compofe  their  fpoken  language.  The  caufes  which  lead 
to  the  improvement  and  extcnfion  of  fpoken  language,  appear  to 
be  fo  univerfal  and  certain  in  their  operiation,  that  any  remark- 
able failure  in  the  effect  ft r ikes  us  as  fomcthing  preternatural : 
the  inducements,  at  leaft,  to  form  a  commodious  vehicle  for  the 
communication  of  our  fentiments  in  our  ordinary  intcrcourfe,  are 
obvioufly  fo  much  ftronger,  and  the  difficulties  fo  much  lefs  than 
thofe  which  niuft  have  occurred  in  the  iaveutioit  of  a  written 
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diara^ler,  that  the  barren  and  rude  ftate  of  fpecch  among  the 
Qiincfe  muft  always  appear  as  a  moft  aftonifhing  phenomenon, 
when  contrafted  with  the  copioufnefs  and  artifice  of  their  written 
fyftem. 

Of  tlie  fdcnces  and  arts  of  the  Chinefe,  it  is  unneceflary  t0 
Ciy  any  thing.    They  have  no  fcience,  and  never  feem  to  have, 
had  any ;  and  all  the  arts  they  pofiefs  feeni,  though  they  have  I 
been  praciifed  for  fome  thoufands  of  years,  to  be  ftill  in  their  in-  1 
fancy.     They  know  nothing  of  chemiury,  mechanics,  aftronomy, 
geography,  optics,  or  any  branch  of  natural  philofophy.     As  to 
the  fine  arts,  Mr  Barrow  aflures  us,  *  that  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  empire  a  ftatue,  a  hewn  pillar,  or  a  column  that  deferves 
to  be  mentioned ;  *  and  that  with  regard  to  painting,  they  have 
not  the  moft  diftant  idea  of  pcrfpedive  or  keeging ;  and  that  the 
king's  draughtfman  was  utterly  unable  to  make  aity  tolerable  re- 
prcl'entation  of  a  naked  human  figure.    Their  architefiuri  is  in  , 
as  miferable  a  ftate  as  their  fculpturc  and  painting.     All  their  j 
boufes  arc  built  in  the  form  of  a  tent,  with  a  curved  roof  and  ' 
wooden  pillars.    Their  temples  are  conftrufted  almoll  entirely  on 
the  fame  plan,  with  two  or  three  roofs,  one   above  another. 
They  have  no  fettled  proportion  between  the  length  and  the  dia- 
meter of  tlicir  pillars ;  and  they  cover  them  invariably  with  a  coat 
of  red   paint,     rhere  does  not  appear  to  be  a  building  in  the 
whole  empire  that  has  ftood  300  years. 

Their  great  wall  is  a  mound  of  earth,  cafed  on  the  outfide  with 
brick;  and  remarkable  for  nothing,  but  its  needlefs  length,  and 
the  folly  of  its  builders.  Their  canal  is  by  far  their  greateft 
work :  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  perufe  Mr  Barrow's  diftind 
account  of  it* 

'  AU  the  rivers  of  note  In  China  fall  from  the  high  lands  of  Tartary, 
which  lie  to  the  northward  of  Thibet,  crofiing  the  plains  9f  this  empire 
in  their  defceot  to  the  fea  from  weft  to  eaft.  The  idland  navigation, 
hcin^  carried  from  north  to  foutb,  cuts  thefe  rivers  at  right  angles,  the 
fmallcr  ftieam<i  of  which  terminating  in  it  afford  a  con^nt  fnpply  of 
vater  ;  and  the  three  Rreat  rivers,  the  Eu-ho  to  the  north,  the  Yellow 
river  tow-ards  the  middjc,  and  the  Yang-i(c-kiang  to  the  fouth,  inter- 
ftcllng  the  canal»  carry  off  the  fuperfluous  water  to  the  fea.  The  for- 
nier,  ihcrrfoTe,  arc  the  feeders^  and  the  latter  the  difchargen^  of  the 
great  trunk  of  the  canal.  A  number  of  difGculties  muil  have  ariftn  in 
accommodating  the  general  level  of  the  canal  to  the  feveral  levels  of  the 
fctding  A  reams  ;  for,  notwithftanding  all  the  favourable  circumflances 
f'f  the  face  or  the  country,  it  has  beea  found  neceflary  in  many  placet 
to  cut  down  to  the  depth  of  fixty  or  feventy  fett  below  the  furface  ; 
and,  in  othcrt,  to  raife  mounds  of  earth  upon  lakes  and  f^'amps  and 
H^aTfliv  grounds,  of  fuch  a  length  and  magnitude,  that  nothing  fliurt  of 
the  abfolute  command  o^er  multitudes  could  have  acccmpllflied  an  un- 
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dertaktng,  whofe  immenfity  \%  only  exceeded  by  the  great  tnSL  Thcfe 
gigantic  embankments  are  fometimes  carried  through  lakes  of  fcTerti 
miles  in  diameter,  between  which  the  water-  is  forced  up  to  a  height 
confiderably  above  that  of  the  lake ;  and  in  fuch  fituationt  we  fooe* 
times  obferred  this  enormous  aquedud  gliding  along  at  the  rate  of  three 
ftiilet  an  hour.  Few  parts  of  it  are  level :  in  fome  places  it  has  little  or 
no  current ;  one  day  we  had  it  fctting  to  the  fouthward  at  the  rate  of 
one,  two,  or  three  miles  an  hour,  the  next  to  the  northward,  aod  fre- 
<|uently  on  the  fame  day  we  found j't  ftationary,  and  running  in  oppofitc 
xiire^ions.  Tliis  balancing  of  the  level  was  effected  by  flood-gates 
<hrown  acrofs  at  certain  distances  to  elevate  or  deprefs  the  height  of  the 
neater  a  few  inches,  at  might  appear  to  be  neceflary ;  and  thefe  flop- 
pages  are  fimply  planks  Hiding  in  groovts,  that  are  cut  into  the  fides  ttf 
t.wo  ilone  abutments,  which  in  thefe  places  contra6i  the  canal  to  the 
"width  of  about  thirty  feet.  There  is  not  a  lock,  nor,  except  thefe,  a 
'^ngle  interruption  to  a  continued  navigation  of  fix  hundred  miles. ' 

P-  33<5.  S37- 

The  excavation  of  the  bed  and  the  con(lru£bon  of  the  embank^ 
ments  mud  certainly  have  been  effe£bcd  with  infinite  labour ;  and 
labour  expended  for  purpofe^  of  great  utility  is  always  a  niagnifi« 
cent  objedi  of  contemplation  :  but  to  us  there  appears  to  be  little 
clfe  at  all  worthy  of  admiration  in  this  undertaking.  There  is  no 
genius,  we  think,  in  the  deficn,  and  little  contrivance  in  the  exe- 
cution. In  a  fliit  country,  mtcrfetled  by  a  multitude  of  rivers 
running  in  one  dire(2:ion,  it  mud  have  been  a  very  obvious  fug- 
geftion,  to  join  two  or  three  of  the  Jargeft,  by  dividing  the  ftream 
of  the  intermediate  ones-  Where  there  is  fuch  abun&nce  of  wa- 
ter, and  a  level  fo  well  adapted  for  navigation,  the  conftru^tioB 
of  a  canal  demands  no  great  exertion  of  ingenuity*  It  is  only 
TiecefHiry  to  obftrufi  the  diretS:  courfc  of  i;he  dreams  by  a  bulk 
wark,  and  to  dig  a  lateral  channel.  What  is  called  a  caual  la 
I  China,  indeed,  is  but  a  river  running  in  a  new  bed.  By  the  con- 
1  trivancc  of  locks  a  great  part  of  the  labour  beftpwed  in  maintain- 
ing the  level  might  have  been  faved  :  but  it  appears  clearly  from 
Sir  George  IStaunton's  remarks,  that  the  Chinefe  are  entirely  ig- 
norant of  that  ufeful  invention. 

MedicirUi  in  China,  is  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  aftronomy.  They 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  anatomy,  and  never  think  of  attempting 
1)loodletting,  amputation,  or  any  confiderable  operation.  The 
whole  art  of  the  jphyfician  confifts  in  the  knowledge  of  certain 
herbs,  and  in  the  faculty  of  difcovering  the  nature  oi  all  difeafes 
by  the  pulfc ;  the  common  quackery  of  all  the  orientals.  Mr 
Barrow  terminates  his  obfervations  upon  their  pro&ciency  in  the 
aits  with  this  remarkable  fentcnce — 

*  Indeed,  in  felctting  the  many  valuable  prefents  rdating  to  (cience, 
tlielr  kaowleclge  and  IcaniiD^  had  been  jftcaily  ovc(ral(4«     They  had 
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fitde  efte^m  Jbr  wtiat  thqr  could  not  comprehendy  aod  fpecimcnt  of  art 
fenred  oolf  to  eicite  their  jcaloufy,  an4  to  wound  ttieir  pride.  When** 
ever  a  future  embafly  (hall  be  feot  to  Pekin,  I  ib'ould  recommend  arti- 
dea  of  gold»  filver>  and  fteel»  cHildrens'  toyt  and  triokett;  and  perhaps 
a  few  fpccimens  of  l>eTbj(hire  fpar,  with  the  fineft  broad-doth  and 
kerfeymeree,  in  preference  to  all  others  $  fori  io  their  prefent  ftate»  they* 
are  totally  incapable  of  appredatlng  aby  ^ing  greiit  or  exce^eot  in  ihe 
Arts  and  fciences.  ^     p.  34 j.  ' 

After  this,  we  really  do  hot  lee  how  he  could  confiftehtly  r6- 
fufe  to  fubfcribe  to  the  fentence  ptEkd  upoti  th^xh  by  Sir  William 
Jones  in  the  following  paflage : 

•«  Thdr  letters, ''  lays  he,  ^*  if  wt  rofty  To  ddl  theot,  ire  dierelt  the 
fymbols  of  ideas ;  their  philofophy  feems  yet  in  lb  rude  a  ftate>  as  nard'^ 
ly  to  deferve  the  appellation ;  they  haVe  no  indent  monuments  frodi 
which  their  origin  can  be  traced,  eVen  by  plaUfible  conjeAure ;  their 
fciences  are  wholly  exotic  ;  and  their  mechanical  Arts  have  nothing  iit 
them  charaderiftic  of  a  particular  family ;  nothing  which  Any  let  of 
ncn,  10  a  country  fo  highly  favoured  by  natUre,  might  not  have  dlfco^ 
vcred  and  improved. ''  ^  p.  356. 

The  next  chapter  is  upon  the  government  and  die  laws.  The  firft 
is  a  pvie  defpotifin ;  and  as  to  the  fecondi  Mr  Barrow  profefles 
htmfelf  to  be  fomewhat  unprepared  to  give  any  very  full  infonna- 
tlon.  To  make  amends,  however,  he  gives  us  room  to  hope  that 
ift»  jpablic  will  foon  be  favoured  with  a  faithful  tranflation  of  thdr 
lateft  and  beft  digefted  code,  of  which  a  copy  is  now  in  this  coun- 
try. Meanly  as  we  are  difpofed  to  think  of  the  Chinefe  genius  iti 
general,  we  look  forward  to  this  publication  with  feelings  of  no 
common  curiofity }  and  eameftly  hope  that  the  tranflator  wiU  meet 
with  fuch  encouragement,  as  may  enable  him  foon  to  gratify  us  with 
this  very  curious  and  authentic  document.  Such  a  pubdication^ 
accompanied  with  a  very  few  explanatory  notes,  would  give  us  a 
much  more  fatisfaftory  idea  of  the  character  and  lituation  of  the 
people,  than  all  the  volumes  which  European  genius  can  compofe 
upon  the  fubjcdi. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  learn  that  all  fentences  of  death  muft  be 
ratified  by  a  fupreme  tribunal  at  Pekin  (  but  that  every  mandarin 
may  flog  all  ot  inferior  dignity  at  difcretion  $  that  capital  punifh* 
ments  are  of  rare  occurrence ;  and  that  treafon  is  punimed  by 
forfeiting  the  lirks  of  all  the  criminal's  defcendants  to  the  ninth 
veneration.  They  do  not  enoploy  imprifonment  or  coercive  la- 
bour as  means  of  reformation  $  all  their  punilhments  which  are 
not  capital  are  included  in  exile  and  flagellation.  In  dvil  cafe$» 
there  is  no  aopeal  from  a  lower  to  a  highar  jurifdiAion  |  and  al' 
moft  ail  the  omcers  of  jultice  are  open  to  corruption.  Torture 
is  einployed  to  extort  confeffions  ;.atid  the  governors  of  provinces 
are  difph^ced  at  the  pkafuce  of  ..the  ^Sovereign* 
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Although  they  have  famines  every  four  or  five  years,  they  have 
few  beggars,  and  ip  poor  laws,  flie  taxes  are  never  altered  or 
increafed  r  tJkey  confift  chiefly  in  a  land-tax,  and  impofts  on  fahr 
and  foreign  merchandife  >  and  are  fuppofed  to  amoimt  in  all  to 
about  fixty-fix  milliotis  SterKng.  The  military  eftablifhnient  of  the 
country  amounting  to  nearly  two  millions  ox  men>  with  the  vef- 
fels  of  war,  &c.  is  fuppofed  to  coll  aboiit  fifty  nuOions  annually^ 
and  the  civil  eftabfiflitoents  nearly  two  ^  fo  mat  about  fourteeo 
millioi^ft  are  left  for  the  private  expences  and  eltabliihrnent  of  the 
fimperor.  TTie  army  is  chieBy  compofed  of  Tartars,  who  do  nor 
feem  to  be  yet  naturalifed  in  the  country,  and  aflfume,  even  at 
court,  ^n  thofe  imperious  air»  of  fuperiority  which  were  natural 
perhaps  at  the  aepi  of  their  original  conqueu* 

The  next  chapter,  with  fome  unhappy  pretenfions  to  feamii^ 
and  fome  endeavours  at  theory,  contains  icarcely  any  fatisfa&ory 
iuformation.^  It  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  Chinefe>  and  of  their 
teligiou5  ceremonies.  With  regard  to  the  former,  we  only  learn, 
that,  in  Mr  Barrow's  opinion,  the  Emperor  Fo^dbee  was  Noah^ 
aiid  that  the  Chinefe  are  of  a  Tartar  lMeee4»  diftiii£%  from  the 
Hindus  or  l^ypdans.  WiA  regard  to  the  latter,  our  infofiiiatioa 
is  ftiU  more  indiftinA  and  impene£l.  There  is  no  ftate  retigioflLi 
and  na  intelligible  account  is  given  of  that  whidi  prevails  anuHig 
die  popukce.  They  worfliip  heaven  and  earth  ;  andt  above  all^ 
the  fliades  of  their  ancefton^  Their  woxihip  confifts  chiefly  ia 
burning  tapeis  and  perfumed  nratdies  ;  and  the  fble  objed  of 
their  devotion  appears  to  be  to  penetrate  into  the  ffiturides  of 
their  prefetHr  mortal  exiftence  :  their  condition  m  aaother  world 
ieems  to  occupy  -no  pairt  of  their  attention.  There  anf  imp^ 
ments  of  dtviitatioii^  however,  in  all  tlie  temples  :  if  tfao  event  ba 
lavourabie,  the  inquirer  leayea  a  few  pieces  of  copper  on  dte  altar 
-*-«if  adverfe,  he  reviles  the  Deity  and  his  lottery  with  the  nK>ft  if* 
reverent  peeviibnefs. 

The  ninth  chapter  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  journey 
from  Pekin  to  Canton,  with  Mr  Barrow's  remarks  on  the  agri* 
culture  and  population  of  the  empire. 

The  firil  part  of  the  journey  gave  him  but  an  indifferent  opi* 
rtlon  of  either.  The  country  was  fandy  and  barren  \  and  beu^ 
no  longer  crowded  with  thofe  who  had  come  firom  a  diftance  to 
gaze  at  the  (Irangers  on  their  arrival,  *  he  wasfurprifed,'  he  (ays, 
*  at  the  fewnefs  of  the  inhabitant^  as  well  as  at  the  very  ruioouft 
and  miferable  coiidition  of  their  cottages.  *  On  the  way  to  Nan- 
tchang-foo,  the  canal  was  led  thoot^h  waftes  of  nuMrais  and  un* 
cultivated  bog,  extending,  on  both  iides  of  it«  beyond  the  reach  of 
fight,  for  a  courfe  of  more  than  aoo  miles.  So  far  from  having 
any  idea  of  di%ining  or  cultivating  tfaofe  vaft  unhealthy  defaru> 


the  CUnefe  haWtually  let  out  die  wafte  water  of  (he  canal  upon 
the  fwamp$  below ;  and  as  thb  canal  is  ia  IslA  the  bed  of  manf 
Tivers,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  maidies  may  have  been 
Sonned  in  a  greats  meafure  by  this  negligent  and  abfurd  practice. 
In  the  pools  and  marflies  of  this  dreary  country^  a  few  wretched 
i)ihabitants  fiibfift  themfelves  by  fifhtng. 

Their  agriculture,  of  which  their  admirers  have  fpoken  in  term^ 
5>f  fuch  unmeafured  admiration^  is  almoft  in  as  low  a  ftate  as  the 
left  of  their  economics*  Their  plough  is  of  a  moft  wretched  con- 
ftruftion ;  and  as  nine  tenths  of  their  cultivators  have  no  cattle  tQ 
drag  it)  they  could  derive  no  advantage  from  an  improvement  ia 
tliat  particular.  Almolt  every  Ipot  is  laboured  with  the  fpade  and 
the  hoe. 

*  At  horticulcunflsy  *  fays  Mr  Barrow,  <  tliey  may  perhaps  be  al* 
lowed  a  coniiderable  fhare  (^  merit ;  but,  on  the  great  fcale  of  ag^ncul- 
ture,  they  are  certainly  not  to  be  mentioned  with  many  European  n^ 
lions.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  improvement  prai^ifed 
in  the  various  breeds  of  cattle ;  no  inHruments  for  breaking  up  and  pre* 
paring  wzHic  lands ;  no  fyftem  for  draining  and  reclaimmg  fwamps  and 
morafies  ;  though  that  part  of  the  count r)-  over  which  the  grand  com* 
muoicalion  is  efi^ed  between  the  two  extrenuties  of  the  empirty  a- 
bounds  with  lands  of  tliis  nature,  wliere  population  is  exceffive,  and 
where  the  multitudes  of  /hipping  that  pal's  and  repafi  create  a  never 
failing  demand  for  grain  and  other  vegetable  pmduds. '     p.  567. 

The  praftice  of  terracing  their  mountains  (which  has  long  pre- 
vailed in  Switzerland  and  other  hilly  countries)  feems  to  be  very 
varely  reforted  to  in  China.  *  Upon  our  route, '  fays  Mr  Bar- 
row, •  it  occurred  only  twice,  and  then  on  fo  fmall  ,a  fcale  as 
fcarcely  to  deferve  notice.  *  In  their  gardens  they  have  no  me- 
thod of  forcing  by  artificial  heat  or  glafs  covers,  and  their  whole 
inerit  confifls  m  working  the  foil  inceflantly,  and  keeping  it  free 
from  weeds. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  if  I  might  venture  to  offer  an  opinion  with  re* 
fpe£t  to  the  merit  of  the  Chinefe  as  agriculturjfts,  I  fhould  not  hefitate 
to  fay  that,  let  as  much  ground  be  given  to  one  of  their  peafants  as  he 
and  his  fimuly  can  work  with  the  fpade,  and  he  wil)  turn  that  piece  of 
ground  to  more  advantage,  and  produce  from  it  more  fuftenance  for  the 
ufe  of  man,  than  any  European  whatfoever  would  be  able  to  do  ;  but, 
let  fifty  or  one  hundred  acres  of  the  bed  land  in  China  be  given  to  a 
farmer,  at  a  mean  rent,  fo  far  from  making  out  of  it  the  value  of  three 
rents,  on  which  our  farmers  ufually  calculate,  he  would  fcarcely  be  abb' 
to  fupport  his  family,  after  paying  the  esp^nce  of  labour  that  would  be 
required  to  work  the  farm.  *     p.  569.  57c. 

'ITiere  are  no  large  farms  accordingly,  and  fcarcely  any  cultiva* 
tion  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  villages.  Such 
i^  the  ilate  of  police  and  morality  in  this  vaunted  country^  that 
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ibo  one  w9l  Hve  on  a  detached  fann  for  fear  (tf  being  plundered  by 
tobberS}  who  prowl  about  in  fuch  formidable  bands  an  fometimes 
%o  threaten  their  moft  populous  cities. 

With  regard  to  the  population  of  the  country,  Mr  Barrow  has 
recited  the  official  ftatement  which  was  delivered  at  the  requeft  of 
the  embaflador,  and  printed  in  Sir  George  Staunton's  publicatioD. 
According  to  this  taolCi  the  population  of  the"  fifteen  old  pro* 
Tinces  amounts  to  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  and  thirfj^thra  mil^ 
lioHs  of  fouls.  In  order  to  aflift  the  credibility  of  this  ftatement, 
Mr  Barrow  makes  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  fquare  miles 
contained  in  thefe  diftrttEisy  and  determines,  that  the  preceding 
Aim  of  population  will  allow  exa£^ly  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  in* 
habitants  for  every  fquare  mile,  or  very  little  more  than  twice  as 
fnany  as  are  found  on  the  fame  fpace  in  Great  Britain.  He  tlien 
reminds  us,  that  in  China  no  horf<&s  are  kept  for  plcafure,  and  but 
few  for  labour ;  and  that,  in  the  fouthem  provinces,  two  crops 
arc  always  reaped  in  a  year,  while  the  people  are  fatisfied  with  a  very 
bioderate  fuftenancej  and  fcarcely  ever  confume  any  animal  food , 
and  concludes  with  pbferying,  that,  fo  far  from  having  exceeded 
its  natural  limits,  '  the  population  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  level 
vrith  thc^means  which  the  country  alTords  of  fubfiftcnce.  * 

Upon  a  point  of  fa£l,  where  the  eyicjence  is  confeflcdly  defec- 
tive, it  is  vain  to  difpute.  A  fquare  n^ile  of  land  is  certainly  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  two  hundred  and  fifty*(ix  inhabitants ;  and 
It  is  pojfihle  that  the  miles  which  compofe  the  Chinefe  empire  may 
be  people4  in  this  proportion ;  but  the  probabilities,  we  thinlc, 
are  all  againft  fi^ch  a  fuppoGtion.  The  immenfe  trails  of  wade 
fand  that  approach  the  capital,  and  extend  along  the  great  chan- 
nel o!  communication  to  the  fouth — the  reports  made  by  the  car- 
licr  minionarics,  of  ftill  more  extenuve  defarts  in  the  wc(l — and 
the  admitted  faft,  of  the  jpopulation  being  modly  accumulated 
in  towns  and  villages,  for  fear  pf  the  banditti  that  infeft  the  open 
country, — are  al)  circumftances  which  appear  to  be  irreconcileable 
with  the  (latcmeut  e^hiVited  by  this  author. 

Mr  Barrow,  however,  appears  to  us  to  have  committed  a  more 
decided  and  inexcufable  miftake,  in  reprefenting  the  a£tual  popu- 
lation of  this  country  as  in  a  flate  of  progreilive  increafe,  and  ns 
not  having  yet  attained  tq  its  natural  and  falutary  limits.  The  data 
upon  which  this  propofition  is  founded,  are  very  curious.  Father  A- 
miot,  he  informs  us,  teprefents  the  population  of  China,  as  calculated 
from  official  documents  in  1 760,  to  have  been  fomewhat  under  two 
hundred  millions  *,  an  amount,  Mr  Barrow  obferves,  which,  accord- 
^g  to  a  moderate  calculation  in  political  arithmetic,  would  yield 
at  leaft  three  hundred  and  thirty-thrce  millions  in  1 794.  We  are 
afraid  that  the  elements  of  political  arithmetic  arc  not  very  fami* 
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liar  16  Mr  Baiww's  Hiidertbnding ;  otberwife  we  can  fcarcdy 
conceivey  that  he  ihould  have  overlooked  the  glaring  and  indifput* 
able  fymptoms  of  a  redundant  and  exceffive  population  which  ap- 
pear in  almoft  every  page  of  his  own  intelligent  obfervations. 
We  need  only  fpecify  three,  the  exiftcnce  of  which  is  .indifput* 
able,  and  which  were  all  as  remarkable  two  hundred  years  ago  as 
they  are  at  this  moment,  i.  The  miferable,  ftarved,  and  beggar- 
ly condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  evinced  by  what 
was  obferved  of  their  infuffictent  diet,  and  the  indifcriminating 
voracity  with  which  they  fwallowed  all  the  ofl^l  and  traih  which 
was  thrown  away  by  tne  travellers :  2.  The  tinivcrfal  pradice 
of  infanticide  in  all  parts  of  the  empire :  3.  and  firtallyi  Ther 
regular  recurrence  of  dciblattng  famines  every  thrde  or  four  years. 
That  a  people  in  this  fitu^ation  fliould  multiply  fo  rapidly  as  to  add 
mie  third  to  their  numbers  in  the  fpace  of  tnirty*-five  years,  may 
fairly  be  quoted  as  one  of  the  mod  ignorant  and  abfurd  fuppofi- 
ttons  that  has  ever  been  haz:^rded  upon  fubje£bs  of  this  nature^ 
It  is  dill  MTorfe,  we  think,  when  Mr  Barrow  talks  of  this  exceffive 
and  miferable  population  as  an  objeA  of  envy  aAd  admiration^ 
<and  holds  up,  as  a  grand  and  inftruflive  fpediacle,  this  crowd 
of  human  creatures,  degraded  in  their  ininds,  and  enfeebled  iq 
their  bodies  by  the  unwholefome  compreffion  of  their  numbers* 
We  think  the  hold  of  a  flaveihip  almoft  as  magnificent  a  fpec- 
tacle  as  the  fwarming  provinces  of  China. 

It  would  be  curious  to  inveftigat'e  tlie  caufes  which  have  pro- 
duced this  wretched  excefs  of  population ;  but  otfr  limits  will 
not  now  permit  us  to  enter  into  fuch  an  inquiry.  Two  circum- 
ftances  would  obvioufly  contribute  to  the  general  tSt€t :  i.  The 
eftabliihed  fuperftition,  which  leads  diem  to  confider  every  man 
as  miferable  who  does  not  leave  a  fon  behind  him  to  make  offer- 
ings to  his  (hade ;  and^  2.  The  permiffioq  of  infanticide,  which 
prevents  poverty  from  a£Hng  as  a  reftraint  upon  marriage,  and 
yet  is  not  always  able  to  filence  the  voice  of  nature,  which  fpeaks 
in  behalf  of  the  offspring.  The  children  are  begotten  with  the 
view  of  murdering  them,  if  their  maintenance  threatens 'to  be 
burdenfome ;  and  they  are  fpared  by  compaffion,  in  fpite  of  the 
miferable  burdens  they  occafion. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  laft  chapter  that  we  can  recommend  to 
the  reader's  particular  attention.  It  contains  the  termination  of 
the  journey,  and  the  proceedings  at  Canton.  The  maintenaiKC 
and  tranfportation  of  the  embaiTy  in  the  country  is  faid  to  hare 
coft  the  Emperor  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand 
pounds :  -the  whole  expence  to  our  Government,  including  the 
prefents,  did  not  exceed  eighty  thoufand. 
'fhe  great  jqerit  of  Mr  yarrow's  book^  is  the  found  good  fenfe 
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Qpd  candour  ^vluch  diftioguifli  moft  of  hh  obfetaratbos.  Hedoc$ 
not  write  with  much  accuracv  or  el^nce,  and  (eeiBS  more  indebt^ 
ed  to  the  natural  ftrength  of  nis  underftanding,  than  to  any  great 
labour  that  has  been  beftowed  on  its  cultivation.  The  defefb  of 
his  philofophical  education,  indeed,  are  fo  glaring,  that  there  are 
few  topics  at  all  conne&ed  with  thofe  prejudices  which  can  onlv 
be  difpelled  by  general  and  comprehenfive  reafonings,.  upoa  which 
he  does  not  betray  a  certain  degree  of  illiberality,  which  accords 
ill  with  the  acutcnefs  and  fairnefs  of  his  general  remarks,  in- 
dependenthr  of  his  ftrange  do<!:lrines  about  population,  upon 
which  he  ieems  to  fet  a  very  high  value,  we  liavc  feveral  iuci* 
dental  remarks  on  the  opprcfiloa  and  abfurdity  of  poor  laws,  and 
pn  the  combination  of  farmers  and  com- dealers  to  raife  the  prices 
of  grain.  We  might  perhaps  refer  to  the  fame  principle  the  puer- 
ile and  mifplaced  invc(!i)ive$  on  the  atheifm  and  wickednefs  of  re^- 
volutionary  France,  with  which  he  has  chofen  to  enliven  his  efti'^ 
jgfiate  of  the  Chinefe  character.  With  all  thefe  blemifhes,  how-* 
ever,  the  work  is  unqueftionably  very  valuable  and  interefting> 
^nd  will  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  growing  reputation  of  the 
author. 


Art.  n.  TJbe  Modern  Hl/lory  of  Hindojlan^  comprehending  that 
of  the  Greek  Empire  of  BaElria^  and  other  great  Afiatic  Kingdomi 
bordering  on  its  Wefiern  Frontier^  commencing  at  the  Period  of 
the  Death  of  Alexander y  and  intended  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
Clofe  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  By  Thomas  Maurice,  Author 
of  the  Ancient  Hiilory  of  Hindoftan  and  Indian  Antiquities. 
VoL  I.    In  Two  Parts.     50S  pp.  4to.     1802. 

HPhe  extenfive  region  of  Afia,  known  at  pnefent  by  the  Perfit 
^  name  of  Hindu  ft  an,  prefents  fo  wide  a  field  for  inquiry,  in 
every  department  of  human  knowledge,  that  we  readily  exped, 
in  a  literary  country  like  Britain^  many  attempts  to  iJluftrate  its 
ancient  and  modern  hiftory.  Advantages  which  no  other  nation  in 
Europe  poiTeiTes,  render  us  in  a  manner  refponfible  to  the  general 
commonwealth  of  letters,  for  the  care  which  we  (hall  beftow  on  a 
fubje6l  of  fuch  importance.  Our  conquers  and  treaties  have  now 
(ubje£ted  to  the  Britiih  fceptre  a  very  conCderabFe  part  of  thofe 
celebrated  domains  which  the  natives  have  viewed,  from  time 
immemorial,  as  the  fcene  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  of  every 
improvement,  divine  or  human,  which  has  fpread  its  influence 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
truth  of  thefe  opinions,  their  antiquityyJvw/  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
teitimony  of  ancient  foreign  writerS| — the  apparently  unchangeable 
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diara£let  of 'the  Hindfi  rtligioai  fyfteniy  and  its  "refirmblance  to 
the  tenets  of  the  eariieft  nations  wfaofe  biftory  has  dcfcended  to 
our  own  times.  If  India,  in  common  with  other  Afiitic  conn* 
tries,  afpires  to  an  extravagant  antiquity,  it  muft  not  be  forgotien> 
that  the  evidence  tt  produces  in  fuj^ort  of  its  claims,  is  far  mort 
phufible  than  that  which  is  advanced  bv  moft  of  its  rivals,  its 
rdigious  dodrines ;  its  mythology  ana  fcienre  \  its  (acred  Ian* 
guage,  nearly  forgotten  by  the  very  order  of  men  ^ofe  intereft 
It  is  to  remember  it — neceflarily  refer  us  to  a  period  of  great  aiv- 
tiqtxity :  while  its  magnificent,  but  ruined  tempks,  appear  to  be 
the  work  of  no  foperftition  more  modem  tbai^  that  of  Egypt  or 
Aflyria. 

Bnt,  white  die  wiihes  of  every  inquirer  are  fofficiendy  exched 
towards  Indian  literatmre,  it  ma&  ftiU  be  regrettrd,  that  no  very 
important  fteps  have  been  taken  to  faciiiftate  the  ftudy  of  it.  To 
lav  that  Briti^  induftry  has  been  equal  at  lealt  to  that  which  any 
omer  nation  would  have  exerted  in  the  iame  circumftances^  \n 
no  compliment  to  the  wdUknown  powers  we  are  acknowledged 
to  poflefs.  when  fuitable  encouragement  caUs  foith  their  exertion* 
Many  diugreeable  cbftacks  have  (^pofed,  and  ftill  continue  to 
retani,  our  progrefs  in  Afiatic  literature.  Leaving  out  of  co^U 
deration  the  peculiar  views  and  qualifications  of  moft  of  diofe 
who  go  to  India,  almoft  every  ftndent  is  fob)e£bed  to  the  obviouft 
difadvantage  of  leaving  Europe  widMHit  any  knowledge  of  die 
Hindoo  languages.  If  it  require  a  long  fpace  of  time  to  become  • 
mafter  of  Perfic,  how  much  more  is  required  to  make  an  ordino- 
ry  proficiency  in  Bengalee,  Hindoftanee,  and  -the  other  diale£ls 
in  common  ufe  ?  All  thefe  muft  be  acquired  in  India,  as  there  ia 
no  (cmtnary  in  Britain  where  tfaev  can  be  tolerably  le^ed.  But 
even  thefe,  when  attained,  are  ot  very  little  advantage  to  tn  hk^ 
dtan  antiquary  or  hiftorian.  Hie  Sanicrit,  the  literary  language 
of  that  country,  the  guardian  of  all  its  andeift  knowMge,  has 
never  left  the  facred  (pot,  beyond  the  precinfts  of  whidi  Bramhm 
are  forbidden  to  travel,  nor  made  its  af^arance  in  Europe  undef* 
the  form  of  a  grammar  and  difHonary.  The  dying  tiand  of 
Sir  William  Jones  has  as  yet  pointed  out  in  vain  to  his  country- 
men  the  labours  of  Panini,  and  the  thirty-two  native  vocabubriesy 
whidi  are  probably  deftined  to  remain  in  the  facred  original  till 
ibme  unfortunate  individual  (ball  tranilate  them  into  Engliib,  a9i4 
print  them  at  Iris  own  cxpence,  to  be  rewarded  with  the  tbasiko 
of  the  public,  and  the  ruin  of  his  health  -and  fortune. 

Such  being  the  (late  of  Indian  literature  ^t  this  moment,  it  can^ 
not  be  thou^t  extraordinary  to  aflert,  that  materials  for  a  com- 
plete and  fintflied  hiHory  of  Hind&ftan  are  not  m  the  poiieffienor 
any  writer  4n  Europe.     Whatever  msiy  be  his  tafte^  his  know^ 
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loigt  muft  be  limited  to  the  fcanty  information  aflbrded  .by  Eqto* 
pean  books^  compofitions  in  modem  PeriiC}  and  the  few  tranfla- 
tions  from  the  Sanfcrit  which  have  been  tranfmitted  from  India. 
It  would  be  lefs  prefumptuous  for  a  mere  Englifii  fcholar  to  under-* 
take  to  write  the  hillory  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  commonwealths, 
from  the  fcanty  abridgements  which  have  been  compofed  for  the 
ufe  of  fchools,  than  ror  the  moft  learned  European  to  write  the 
general  biftory  of  Hinduftan.  Indeed,  it  mufl  immediately  ftrike 
every  one  to  whom  the  comparifon  is  fuggefted,  how  much  Icfs  we 
know  of  India  than  mig^t  be  colled^  from  the  meaneft  Englifli 
publications  on  the  fubje£k  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  notices  of  India  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  Greek 
and  liatin  writers,  deferve  the  name  of  hints  of  its  exift- 
cncCf  rather  than  materials  for  its  biftory.  The  oldeft  oriental 
book  that  mentions  it,  is  that  of  Efther,  written  under  the  Per* 
fian  empire,  from  which  it  probably  received  a  confiderable  ihare 
of  the  religious  and  political  inftitutions  which  have  'iince  been 
moulded  into  a  fyftem  by  the  Boodhifts  and  Bramins.  The  coo* 
quefts  of  Alexander  opened  India  to  the  Greeks  j  and  the  beft 
ancient  accounts  of  it  are  found  in  the  works  of  his  biogra- 
phers. A  few  glimmering  lights  in  the  Arabic  writers  fene 
to  reveal  the  names  of  many  feparate,  but  powerful  ftates,  which 
flourilhed  in  the  peninfula,  oetween  the  firft  downfal  of  die  Ro« 
man  empire  and  the  M'ahomedan  invafion.  If  the  modem  hifio* 
ry  of  India  be  beeun  at  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
writer  will  have  little  elfe  to  build  upon  for  the  firft  ten  centuries 
of  his  undertaking. 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  difadvantages,  Mr  Maurice  has  boklly 
ventured  to  give  us  both  an  antient  and  modem  hiftory  of  Hin- 
doftan.  Had  it  been  poflible  for  any  writer  on  the  weftem  fide 
of  the  Indus  to  have  rendered  thefe  works  correfpondent  with 
their  titles,  there  is  fcarcely  any  prefent  which  the  literary  worU 
ought  to  have  received  with  greater  fatisfadion.  The  under- 
taking implies  fuch  profound  knowledge  in  many  bnguages,  of 
which  the  names  only  have  arrived  in  Britain,  and  fuch  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Afiatic  manners  and  fcience,  that  wc  fear  it  will 
be  a  long  time  indeed  before  we  can  hope  to  fee  it  accomplifhed. 
At  prefent  we  are  rather  inclined  to  commiferate,  than  to  com- 
plain of  the  failure  of  Mr  Maurice's  attempt  i  and  to  afcribe  it, 
m  a  great  meafure,  to  the  infant  ftate  of  Britifli  knowledge  con^ 
ceming  the  nations  he  has  chofen  to  illuftrate.  Our  knowledge 
of  Indian  hiftory  may  afford  materials  perhaps  for  fome  ingenious 
dtjfertations  \  but  is  ftill  fo  imperfe£t,  that  ^only  can  be  laid  to  de« 
ferve  well  of  that  fubje£l  who  has  colle^ied  apd  tranflated  manufaipt 
records,  di£povered  new  fads,  or  given  additional  infonxv^tion  of 
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one  kind  or  other  in  fome  department  of  the  fciences  related  4q 
it.  Mr  Maurice  difclaims  all  pretenfions  to  a  knowledge  of  San- 
fcrit  literature  ; — a  heavy  dlfqualiiication  in  a  hiftorian  of  India, 
for  which  the  greateft  abilities  will  fcarcely  compenfate.  His 
narratires  are  ail  neceiTarily  drawn  from  the  mod  common  fources^ 
and  ufually  prefcnted  with  little  variation  in  the  words  of  the 
uTiters  he  has  confulted.  We  are  led  therefore  to  examine  \x\% 
performance/ merely  as  a  piece  of  compoCtion^  and  to  inquire 
whether  he  has  arranged  the  few  fa£ts  which  we  pofTefs  in  an 
elegant,  judicious,  and  fcientific  manner.  Such  an  arrangement 
is  Uircly  within  the  power  of  a  Britiih  writer,  and  can  lend  a 
charm  to  the  moft  meagre  produ£Uons  in  point  of  fad,  fufEcient 
to  recommend  them  to  a  numerous  defcription  of  readers. 

Hiftory,  written  on  a  claflic  model,  conliils  of  a  relation  of 
iniportant  anions  and  events  delivered  in  language  fuitable  to  the 
fubjed,  and  interfperfed  with  (latements  of  the  caufes,  as  far  as 
they  are  known,  from,  which  they  arofe;  the  whole  being  arrang- 
ed in  a  manx;ier  calculated  xo  delight  the  mind,  by  unity  of  fub« 
ItGtf  ikilful  connexion  of  parts,  and  accuracy  and  d^th  in  the 
occafional  refleQious  and  ODfervations.  If  this  defcription  be  er- 
roneous or  imperfefl,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  fojurc^s  from 
which  the  rules  of  hiAorical  compofition  have  been  derived,-»to 
the  works  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  1av;j,\  or  the  compo« 
Ctions  of  Volt^re,  Robortfon,  and  Hume. 

Mr  Maurice  begins  this  woik  at  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  becaufe  be  nad  difcufled  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Hindoftaa* 
^  a  former  produ£Uon.  This  volume  xonfifts  of  tluee  books  ; 
.  the  firft  of  which  contains^  in  Cx  chapters,  the  history  of  Indi4, 
from  the  death  of  Alexander  till  the  commencement  of  the  Ma* 
hometan  sera  \  the  fecond  continues  the  ^letails  on  the  lame  {\ib* 
je£l,  in  three  chapters,  from  the  birth  of  Mahommed  to  the  death 
of  Timur^Be?.  The  third  book  carries  on  the  4iarrativey  nearly 
to  the  clofe  or  the  13th  century,  making,  in  four  chapters,  the 
fecond  part  of  the  volume  4  to  both  of  which  ^parts  is  affixed  a 
•particular  preface. 

The  preface  to  the  firil  part  exhibits  the  reatbns  of  the  author 
for  dating  the  commencement  of  the  modern  hiftory  of  India  at 
a  period  fo  remote  as  the  de^  of  Alexander.  They  confiit  at 
togetlier  in  a  peculiar  notion,  that  the  mythology  and  legendary 
hiftory  of  the  Hindoos  form  by  themfelves  the  antient  part  ^  and 
in  the  fa£l  of  his  having  treated  them  in  a  former  work  under 
that  title.  Thefe  reafons,  however,  are  plainly  unfatisfa£lory. 
The  modem  hiftory  of  ail  nations  can  only  begin  at  the  time  wbidi 
Europeans  have  agreed  upon  as  a  general  sera  for  that  purpoi'e.; 
.and  it  would  be  as  proper  to  date  the  modem  hiftory  of  Egypt 
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from  die  Tcign  of  Ptolemy  I.,  as  of  India  from  the  deccafc  of  A- 
kxander.  The  firft  age  of  what  may  properly  be  called  the  mo- 
<lcm  hiftory  of  Hindollan  is  fufficiently  memorable  in  all  refpefts. 
ft  begins  with  the  conqucft  of  Sindetic  Hinduftao,  by  Mahmud 
of  Gmizni,  A.  D.  1000. 

Wc  do  not  thinki  however,  that  it  was  at  aH  neceffary  for  the 
Nirriter  of  this  narrative  to  apologize  for  launching  out  into  the 
affairs  of  Afia  in  general,  as  far  at  Icail  as  thcfe  are  conne£lcd 
with  India,  though  fuch  a  difca'ffion  can  never  be  r*,ceived  as  a 
fubftitute  for  the  paucity  of  facls  which  are  known  in  the  inter- 
nal hiftbry.  Such  comprehcn(i?e  views  of  collateral  nations  are 
•wdl  known  to  belong  to  hiilory  as  a  matter  of  right,  from  which 
it  derives  a  great  portion  of  the  intclk6^ual  light  that  beams  like 
a  flirine  of  glory  around  the  reliques  of  departed  empires. 

The  firft  chapter  of  the  work  therefore  begins  very  properly 
with  a  general  view  of  the  empire,  and  a  brief  furvey  of  th« 
charafter  and  manners  of  the  people  of  Hindoftan.  Both  of  thcfe 
arc  executed  in  a  flight  and  general  way,  as  the  author  had  given 
them  at  large  iti  his  other  performance.  He  juftly  rejedis  the 
pretenGons  to  extreme  antiquity  advanced  by  the  Hindoos,  and 
repeats  the  firft  s^ccoun'ts  of  their  brachmans,  cafts,  and  rich  ma- 
nufaftures  found  in  the  Greek  authors,  who  wrote  after  the  fall 
of  the  Pcrfiaii  empire.  He  feems  to  contradifl  the  opinions  of 
fcveral  learned  men,  who  think  that  the  Hindoos  derived  their 
religion  from  Egyjfrt.;  and  that  *  the  hiero^yphieal  reprcfentations 
•of  the  gods  of  Egypt  can  be  clearly  traced  in  the  fnonftroos  fi- 
gures and  ima|;es  of  x^crty,  that  are  at  prefent  worfliipped  in  tkfe 
, pagodas  of  India. '     He  thinks  it  far  more  probable,  that 

— *  the  Hindoos  wtte  ftlWays  tod  prood  to  borrow  «iiy  Uitng  of  the 
kind  from  thrjr  nctghbourt  ;  and  ^at  th«  Egyptian*  have  either  ftppr^- 
•priatcd  to  themfdvcs  the  anU'ent  m}ib*^]opoal  rites  and  fytnboU  of  In- 
dia, or  ^vt'hich  k  tbe  auvbor'i  larv^tirice  dudxme)  that  both  have  de* 
jrWcd  them  ^rom  oiib  primitive  foQrce  of  Cothite  prnfaniitian.  *     p«  4* 

In  age*  of  which  no  genuine  hiftory  is  prcfcrvcdi  there  is  per- 
hap3  no  great  harm  in  allowing  ingenious  men  to  place  wlxat-* 
ever  imaginary  events  they  find  moil  agreeable  to  thdr  faticy. 
Though  it  is  not  impofliWe,  nor  indeed,  confideringthe  coi&mu* 
nicativc  nature  of  fiipcrllition,  very  improbable,  th?t  Intiia  receiv- 
ed a  few  general  ideae  on  religion  and  moials  from  amiem  E- 
pypt,  yft  no  fatisfaGory  evidence  of  either  of  the  opinioins  ftatcii 
.bv  Mr  Maurice  has  evtr  been  produced  to  the  world.  If  he  h 
diTjiofed  to  believe  in  the  vague  fia)ilaritict>  and  rearonlr»g3i  oi; 
tJiefo  fubje*3;s  exhibited  in  his  own  writing:>,  we  knay  aduinrc  iui^ 
i',^irh,  but  ccrtainSy  cannot  adopt  it.  On  the  topic  of  primeval 
.Cuiliite  piof2:i4t:on  wc  are  exceedingly  diftruftful,  the  more  {o 
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ptehapS)  because  we  recognize  in  it  a  well-kfiowji  hypothetical 
principle,  fabricated  from  the  genealogy  in  the  icth  chapter  of 
the  firCt  book  of  Mofes,  and  from  a  few  paflages  in  the  Greek 
poets.  It  is  advanced,  we  believe,  in  tlie  mbft  extenfive  manner 
in  Bryam*s  Antient  Mythology  ;  and  we  have  found  it  in  all  the 
books,  one  or  two  excepted^  which  have  been  written  on  patri-i 
archal  hiilory,  for  a  number  of  years,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Tweed.  It  is  fupported  by  a  mafs  of  falfe  etymology  from  the 
Hebrew,  Coptic,  Perfic,  and  fometimes  Indian  languages,  of 
iRfhich  the  authors  often  know  little  mure  than  a  few  words,  and 
thefe,  efpecially  the  Hebrew,  in  no  very  accurate  fhapc,  having 
pafTed  through  the  Ilutchinfonian  media  of  Parkhurd  and  Bates. 

Mr  Maurice  is  not  contented  witli  a  fimple  belief  in  the  imme- 
diate defcent  of  the  Hindoos  from  the  Patriarchs,  becaufe  their 
country  has  been  fixed  on  by  the  learned  for  the  refidence  of 
Noah,  Shem,  Raamah,  he  after  the  deluge ;  but  he  adds  the 
following  mod  remarkable  paragraph  : 

•  Exctrpt  in  theXingle  inftancc  of  the  pure  primc?al  religion  of  India* 
which  dcfcendcd  from  their  patriarchal  ancellors,  having  in  fomc  mc- 
jnorable  inftanccs  degenetated  into  idolatry,  no  perceivable  viclffitude 
hat  taken  place  among  this  celebrated  people,  from  the  commencement 
of  their  empire  to  the  prcfcnt  day.  Whatever  is  true  of  them  at  one 
period  is  equally  true  of  them  at  another.  The  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Perllans  were  not  more  unalterable.  From  age  to  agre,  from  father  tc» 
fon,  through  a  hundred  generatlonu,  the  fame  uniformity  of  mannera 
and  call  of  charaiflcr  prevail  j  inexterminable  by  the  fword,  incorrupti- 
ble by  the  vices,  and  unalterable  by  the  example  of  their  conquerors.  * 

Whatever  may  be  the  other  merits  of  this  account,  its  hiftori- 
cal  veracity  may  certainly  be  difputed,  both  on  the  grounds  of  th<> 
well  known  mutability  of  all  ignorant  nationSj^and  of  the  fadi  that. 
the  Hindoos  have  no  monuments  fufficiently  ancient  to  fupport 
their  fabulous  prctenfions.     If,  inftead  of  cutting  away  a  few  mil- 
lions of  years  from  the  Hindoo  chronology  to  make  it  mojrc  con- 
formable to  the  Jewifli  records,  the  author  had  examined  the 
oldeft  treatife  of  Hindoo  aftronomy,  or  the  account  recently  given 
of  it  by  Mr  Bcntley  ;  or  if  he  had  refle<!:led  that  the  fup.%  ftitioti 
of  Boodh  is  ten  times  more  general  in  Afia  than  that  oi  the  mo- 
dem Bramins,  who  are  known  to  have  expelled  it  from  India  at 
a  -late  period,  and  to  have  forgfd  many  books  to  maintain  the  an- 
tiquity of  their  own  feci  \  he  would  probably  have  changed  the 
aflertions  made  in  this  paragraph  into  fomething  more  confiflent 
with  reafon  and  hiftory.     In  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  fafts,  it  is 
improper  to  hazard  any  pofitive  opinion  upon  fuch  a  fubjeft.   But 
if  the  Zend,  the  ancient  language  of  Ferfia,  be  radically  the  fame 
with  the  Saixfcrit,  at  Sir  William  Jones  has  affirmed  it  to  be  ;  and 
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if  the  Sianfcrit,  according  to  the  opinion  of  that  illuftrious  philologift^ 
be  not  the  aboriginal  language  of  India,  but  introduced  by  fome 
invafion  from  the  north-well,  why  may  it  not  be  fuppofed  that 
the  Medcs,  about  the  "time  ihej  ruflied  down  on  the  Aflyrian 
empire,  took  entire  poffeffibn  of  the  Hindoo  peninfula,  and  car- 
rfed  their  language  and  religion  along  with  them^?  The  Hitidoo* 
•  fuperftition  haj  a  great  refemblince  to  the  Magian  in  its  funda- 
mental* doftrines.  The  later,  additions  of  the  Bramins,  though 
neither  few  nor  excellent,  maybe  traced  to  circumftances  in  the 
country  hinted  at  in  the  Sanfcrit  books.  The  facred  hnguage  is 
only,  an  older  form  of  the  common  language  of  the  country,  fucli 
as  the  Arabic  of  the  Koran  is  of  that  of  Arabia,  and  the  GeeZi 
of  that  ufed  in  Abyflinia.  Both  thefe  were  vernacular,  ,-one  in 
the  days  of  Mahomet,  A.D.  63a,  and  the  other  in  the  year 
330.  The  time  when^  the  Sanfcrit  became  obfolete  is  probably 
not  fo  remote.  We-  do  not  fay  that  thefe  con fiderat ions  (hould 
lead  the  hiftorian  to  adopt  any  pofitive  opinion  on  the  points 
aflumed  by  Mr  Maurice  ;  but  they  might  certainly  have  induc- 
ed him  to  fufpend  his  j  udgeraent  in  a  matter  fo  liable  to  be  con- 
troverted. 

We  cannot  give  INIr  Maurice  credit  for  the  merit  whicR  he 
claims-  in  *  having  £hewn  the  entire  confonance  between  the  oldeft 
Indian  records,  refpeftiiig  the  creation,  the  deluge^  and' otKer  im- 
portant events,  and  tlie  RIofaic,  with  this  only  difference^,  that 
the  former  are  clothed  in  the  veil  of  mythology,  while  the  latter 
are  radiant  in  the  luftre  of  unadorned  truth.*  With  the  greateft 
veneration  for  that  truths  we  muft  pofitively  affert,  that  any  mafs 
of  fable  may  be  reconciled  with  Scripture  hiftory  by  tlie  vague 
and  illogical  plan  of  reafoning  which  Mr  Maurice  has  generally 
ufed..  It  is  remarkable  indeed,  that  almoft  every  "writer  who  has 
made  the  attempt,  feems  to  have  bidden  for  a  time  a  neceflary. 
adieu  to  all  fixed  principles,  and  fobriety  of  judgement.  The 
exalted  underftanding  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  feems  to  have  deferted 
him  on  fuch  an  occafion  \  and  his  chronology  is  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  impoffibility  of  reafoning  on-  a  feries  of  ;i^es  which 
have  dofcended  to  oblivion  for  ever. 

Ihthelall  ten  pages  of  tins  chapter,  the  author  runs  over,  at 
confiderable  length,  all  the  principal  hiltorical  topics  on  which  he 
is  about  to  expatiate.  As  the  exciting  of  a  reader's  curioiity  is 
no  contemptible  objeft  of  a  well  written  hiftory,  we  conCder  this 
as  a  very  injudicious  application  of  the  liberty  granted  to  hiftori- 
cal  writers,  of  propofing  and  hying  down  the  plan  of  their  fub- 
jc&i  for  the  fake  of  method  and  fuitable  penpicuity.  All  the 
bed  ancient  and  modem  hiftorians  of  Europe  do  this  in  a  few. 
lines,  or  a  ihort  paragrapl^  with  a  fimple  but  artful  infiQuatio]^ 

of 


•f  the  important  anions  tfiey  are  about  to  celebrate.  Hie  Afiatic* 
hiftoriand  indeed  follow  a  different  methodf  at  lead  in  the  lan-» 
|ruage  of  their  exordia ;  but  furely  we  may  queftion  the  propriety 
w  transferring  the  inflated  ftyle  of  the  £aft  into  thefe  unpenial 
regions  of  ours,  after  mature  confideration  of  the  bad  efFefls  it 
haA  always  had  on.  the  fimple  page  of  trod).  A  celebrated  Arab» 
hiftorian  of  Timur  begins  his  narratire  with  thefe  words ;  *  Praife 
be  to  God,  on  the  loom  of  whofe:  will  and  power  are  wdven  the^ 
webs  of'  biftorical  events,  and  from  the  fountain  of  whofe  decree^ 
to  theabyfs  of  whofe  might,  flow  the  waves  of  times  and  ageg. ' 
The  biftorical  quill  of  Mr  Maurice  vies  with  the  Mahomedan  in 
exhibiting  *  the  mighty  Pcurava^  the  Poms  of  the  claffics  tower- 
ing above  the  rival  Princes  of  India,  as-  well  in  the  gigantic  fta- 
ture  of  his  body,  as  the  comprehenfTve  faculties  of  his'  mind> 
with  an  army  numerous  as  the  locufts,  ifiuing  from  his  renowned 
capital  to  give  unfuccefsful  battle  to  his  too  powerful  antagonift.  *' 
(p.  7.)  This,  as  far  as  any  fingle  fentence  can  give  an  idea  of 
the  ftyle  of  a  vTitcr,  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  ftyle  of  Mr  Maurice, 
US  difplayed  in  this  work.  And  we  leave  it,  without  further  ob- 
fervation,  to  the  judgement  of  his  readers. 

llie  fecond.  chapter  relates  the  feparation  of  the  Incfian  pro- 
vinces from  the  Macedonian  empire  after  the  death  of  Alj?xander. 
We  are  favoured  with  both '  the  Greek  and^  Indian  accounts  of 
Sandracottus  or  Chandra-gupta,  who  accompUfhed  that  difmem- 
bcrment.  Juftin  and  Arrian  are  authorities  in  the-  one  cafe,  xmd 
Mr  Wilford's  tranflation,  ia  his  own  words,  is  copied  in  the  other. 
Thi?  author  next  proceeds  to  reconcile  the  Indian  geography  of 
Strabo  and  Arrian  with  Sanfcreet  topography.  The  expedition 
•f  Seleucus  againft  Sandracottusi  and  their  fubfequent  alliance,  are 
then  related  j  the  chapter  concluding  with  an  account  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Ptolemies  to  render  Egypt  the  feat  of  Indian  com- 
merce. ( 

On  this  chapter,  which  is  the  firft  fpecimen  of  the  narrative^ 
the  preceding  being  devoted  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  we  are 
obliged  to  obferve,  that  the  author  differs  from  us  very  materially 
in  his  ideas  of  hiftorical  compofition.  He  confiders  a  minute  dif* 
fertation  on  any  obfcure  topic  relating  to  the  country,  balaticing  of 
authorities,  long  verbal  quotations,  and  lumping  together  of  opi- 
Aions,  as  good  hiftorical  writing.  We  can  allow  nothing  to  ufurp 
that  title  but  a  feries  gf  fadts,  acknowledged  as  fuchj  arranged  ia 
a  perfpicuous  and  elegant  manner,  related  by  the  writer  as  the 
fifuits  of  his  own  difcovery,  or  of  a  fkiJful  feleftion  from  proper 
and  authentic  evidence.  It  authorities  muft  be  quoted,  we  wifli 
to  finS  them  at  tlie  foot  of  the  page,  or  briefly  mentioned  in  the 
t«t  J  and  if  topics  ©«cur  requiring  a  difTertation,  wrlook  for  it 
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«t  the  cn3  of  the  volmne.  A  feries  of  fefquipcdalian  wcfrds-on 
♦he  immenfity  of  Indian  armies,  efephants,  pagodas^  or  cities,  are 
a  poor  compenfation  for  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  which  we  expe-* 
ricncc,  when  one  authority  is  prcfented  at  variance  witli  ano- 
ther, when  a  tedious  legend  is  fucceeded  by  a  laborious  diffcrta* 
tion,  or  the  difordcred  plunder  of  fomc  unfortunate  antient 
is  tcffed  at  random  info  the  hiHorical  heap.  Mr  Maurice  in- 
deed reduces  the  writers  whom  he  confults  to  a  ftate  of  abfolate 
penury,  by  extorting  the  minuted  trifles  he  can  difcorer  in 
their  poficffion.  As  a  proof  of  our  aflertion,  we  give  the  firft 
paragraph  of  the  third  chapter  entire,  that  our  readers  majf 
judge  for  thcmfelves,  of  the  jufticc  of  cur  obfervation. 

<  Seuftble  of  the  ftcrling  value  of  the  fricDdfhip  of  Saodncottu?^ 
SeletKUt  appears,  during  the  remainder  of  their  refpc^iTC  Hte»,  dili- 
gently to  havv  cuItiTated,  both  by  his  ambafTadors,  and  the  mutuj 
interchange  of  good  ofHcx:f>,  that  pacific  difpofition  which  mutual  pru- 
dence bad  dictated,  and  in  foroc  degree  rendered  ncctflary,  to  thofc 
fovereigns.  The  conjeclurc  is  extremely  probable,  though  I  own  not 
abfolutely  judificd,  by  any  thing  contained  in  the  few  hitlorians  of  the 
period,  that  he  continued,  at  intervals,  to  receive  frcfh  fuppHes  for  hit 
army,  of  thofe  ekpbants  in  which  he  took  fo  much  delight ;  and  that 
in  fad  a  tribute^  under  the  foftcncd  name  of  a  prefent,  for  the  undif* 
turbed  poflcfTion  cf  the  Indian  throne  was  annually  tranfnnitted  to  the 
founder  of  the  Syro-Maccdonian  dynafty.  Nor  was  it  only  by  pre* 
fenti  of  a  nih'iaiy  nature  that  Sand  racoitus  cultivated  the  friendmip  of 
Sekucus  ;  for  Ph\larchiis  iu  Atherccu5,  repot ts,  that  he  contnbuted 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  voluptuous  pleafures  of  his  feraglio  by 
fending  h>(ii  alio  certain  drugs  and  roots  of  a  nature  tending  ad  insen* 
dendam  lUfiiilncni^  for  thus  B^yer,  I  conceive,  juftly  tranflates  the  wordi 
ivmfiui  rwTm«$  ;'  probably  gc'iJ^tfgt  or  the  more  cclebiated  triftgo  r6ot. '  • 

p.  5»« 

Of  the  importance  cf  this  lad  fa£t,  and  the  fedulout  manner 
in  which  Mr  Maurice  ftctes  his  authorities  with  regard  to  it,  th« 
reader  may  form  his  judgement  at  leifure. 

Chapter  IH.contain!^  a  mifcellaneous  account  of  the  reign  of  Se- 
leucus,  of  Tapnra  and  Pluthana,  cities  in  the  Deccan,  of  the  Greek 
commerce  with  Afu,  aud  their  great  midakes  about  the  Cafpiaa 
Sea.  It  concluilcs  with  the  deaths  of  Seleucus  and  Sandracottus, 
the  fon  of  which  lafl,  called  by  the  Greeks  Allitrochades,  fuc* 
ceedcd  his  father,  after  whom,  excepting  a  few  fufpicioua  no« 
tices  from  Ferifhtah,  a  modern  Ferlic  author,  Mr  Maurice  hu 
no  knowledge  of  India  for  a  long  period.  During  the  dark  ages 
which  precede  the  Mahommcdan  invafion,  he  is  not  however 
entirely  idle.     He  hovers  round  the  frontier,  and  coUeds,  m- 
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two  mduTWous  chaptcrSj  all  that  cm  be  gleaned  from  the  Greek 
writer?,  and  from  Bayer*s  hiftory  of  tlie  Greek  foverei^ns  of 
Baclria,  from  Theodoras  to  Eucratides  11.,  and  of  the  Parthkin 
monarchy  from  its  foundation  by  Arfaccs.  Near  the  end  of  the 
fifth  chapter,  the  author  relates  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Bac- 
tria,  by  the  inroads  of  the  Scythians,  whom  he  takes  this  op- 
portaity  of  dcfcribing ;  but,  in  pur  opinion,  with  no^originalitf 
of  thought,  nor  depth  of  judgetncnt.  He  draws  his  informa- 
lion  cliiefly  from  Abdulghazi  Bahadur*s  geographical  hiftory  of 
the  Tatars,  and  fecms  to  confider  the  Tatars,  Calmucs  and  Mon- 
guls,  as  tlirce  great  branches  of  the  fame  nation.  But  we  arc 
aflured  by  competent  authority,  that  the  three  Scythian  nations 
of  antiquity,  the  conquerors  and  founders  of  fo  many  empires. 
ate  the  Tatars,  Monguls  amd  Mandjhours^  each  having^  a  lan- 
guage radically  diftinft  from  thofc  of  its  neighbours,  and  of  the 
fccond  of  which  the  Calmucs  are  only  a  fabordinate  branch.-  It 
would  have  been  greatly  preferable  to  the  unintcrefting  fables  of 
Japhet,  Yajuj  and  Majuj,  and  Irgl^ana  Khan,  had  Mr  Mauric© 
favoured  us  with  a  differtation  on  thofe  feparate  tribes,  after 
having  ftudied  the  three  languages  abore  mentioned  in  the  vari- 
ous books  which  have  been  compofed  on  the  fubjeft.'  Repul- 
fifc  as  the  labour  tnay  feem,  it  could  not  be  very  formidable  to 
an  expert  philologift,  who  would  firul  in  thefe  volumes  of  words 
the  only  authentic  monuments  that  remain  of  Scythian  hiftory. 
In  addition  to  the  indrftind  outline  which  Mr  Maarice  draws  of 
thcfe  favages,  his  colouring  is  often  of  the  moft  unflcilful  kind 
imaginable.  He  garnifhcs  his  ddcriptions  in  general  with  a  pro* 
fufion  of  epithet  and  ornament,  which  cannot  conceal  the  great 
fcarcity  of  fafts  under  which  the  narrative  labours.  This  Is 
moft  remarkable  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fixth  chapter,  in  which 
the  embaffies  of  Porus  and  Pandion  to  Auguftus,  the  voluntary 
death  of  Zarmanochagas  at  Athens,  the  voyage  of  Jambulus, 
and  a  few  other  detached  notices,  arc  the  only  information  wc 
receive  on  the  fubjeft  of  this  hiftory,  though  a  rhetorical  con- 
traft  of  the  fplendours  and  charafters  of  Muficanus  and  Phra- 
otes,  two  Indian  kings,  is  placed  in  the  vacuum  in  all  the  pomp 
of  Afiatic  diAion.  Much  of  this  chapter  is  employed  in  recon- 
ciling the  ancient  and  modem  geography  of  India,,  and  particu- 
larly of  Ceylon.  As  the  author  can  mafke  no  pnogrefs  in  thU 
drpartmcnt  by  liis  own  learning,  he  refts  implicitly  on  the 
ftrcngth  of  the  writers  in  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  or  the  opi- 
rlins  of  \^x  Vincent.  It  is  in  this  unfortunate  chapter  that  the 
wcakncfs  of  European  knowledge  concerning  India  appears  in 
th^  moft  humiliating  form.  It  is  here^  Hkcwife,  that  the  judg- 
;ncnt  of  Mr  Maurice^  in  undertaking  to  write  on  aiubjcft  o« 
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ifvlnch  he;  had  no  loformation,  (lands  moft  heavily  impeached  be« 
fore  the  public  This  chapter  contains  the  modern  hiflorjr  of  Hixi- 
doflan,  from  the  century  precec^ing  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  till 
the  Mahommedan  sra,  A.  D.  622 ;  a  period  of  700  years,  ia 
which  the  author  has  fcarcely  been  able  to  relate  /even  infttlated 
fads  in  the  annals  of  th;it  nation,  the  name  of  which  appears  on 
his  title-page. 

This  chapter  <;oncludes  the  tgrd  book.  The  firft  chapter  of 
the  fecond  is  entirely  occupied  with  an  enumeration  of  the  eaft* 
ern  authors  *  -principally  cited  in  this  book,  with  fome  accooov 
of  thcrafcWes  and  their  rcfpeftive  works  fubjoined-  *  Thcfc 
are  Abulfeda,  Mtrkhond,  Al  Makin,  £bn  Abdollatif,  Ulug  Begi 
Abulpharaj,  Abulghazi  Bahadur,  Ebn  Haukal«  Al  EdriC,  Shert- 
feddiu  and  Arab(hab«  De  la  Croix's  Hiftorjr  of  Gengis  Khan, 
ies  Relations  Anciennes  of  Renaudot,  and  Marco  Polo's  Tra- 
^'els,  &C.  give  fupplemental  aiTiftance.  Mr  Maurice  prefents 
l\is  readers  with  the  hidoriee  of  thefe  authors  and  their  wiitinp 
in  the  body  of  the  work 4  a  new  proof  of  the  fcantlnefs  of 
materials,  and  of  his  lasity  of  judgement,  in  reckoning  the 
liiftory  of  the  books  which  treat  of  a  country  a  part  of  the 
Iitdory  of  that  country  itfelf.  Future  hiftorians  ot  Hindoftan 
would  on  this  principle  be  obliged  to  infert  in  their  works  aa 
account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author  of  the  Indian 
Antiquities.  The  author,  however,  of  the  ISecliAe  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  would  not  have  admitted  into  his  text 
a  fingle  fedion  of  Fabricius's  Bibliotheca,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  obligatipns  he  lay  under  to  the  writers  mentioned 
in  that  ufeful  compilation. 

Tlie  fecond  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  begins  with  a  long  ac- 
count of  Mahommed  and  the  Arabs,  proceeds  with  their  con- 
quell  of  PerCa,  and  the  fall  of  Yezdiegcrd,  till  they  croffed  the 
Uxus  and  fubdued  Mawaralnahr.  This  country  is  then  defcribed 
geographically,  and  a  cOBcife  hiftory  given  of  the  Taherian,  Sof* 
farian,  and  Sammanian  dynalUes  of  kings,  who  seigned  in  it  be* 
fore  the  fultans  of  Gazna.  Before  commencing  the  hiftoryof 
-  the  invafion  of  India  by  Mahmud  Ghizni,  which  took  place  A. 
D.  1000,  tlie  author  inferts  in  his  text  a  verbal  tranflation  c^  Re- 
naudot's  Relations  Anciennes,  or  an  account  of  the  interior  re- 
gions of  India^  by  certain  Mahommedan  travellers,  in  the  ninth 
century.  This  he  follows  up  with  an  eztra£b  on  the  fame  fub- 
jeft,  from  the  Golden  Meadows  of  Mafoudi,  an  Arabic  MS.  of 
die  tenth  century,  fupplled  by  M.  de  Guignes.  Thefe  accounts, 
in  the  abfolute  want  of  native  hiftory,  are  unqueiHonably  very 
vaiu<ible  ;.  but  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  taile,  to  place  them 
in  the  body  of  tlie  work.    They  reprelent  India  at  that  j>erk>d  a^ 
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dtvided  inio  many  dates.  The  kiMdoms  of  ^tehnraik^  Canouge^ 
Rahmi,  Haraz  and  Tafck,  are  probably  only  the  names  of  a  fe^r 
of  the  moft  confidcrable  Hindoo  principalities.  The  title  of  Bal- 
hara,  or  king  of  kings,  aflumcd  by  the  rajah  of  Nehrwalh,  is  no 
proof  that  he  was  acknowledged  as  their  luperior  by  all  the  kings 
in  the  pcninfula  \  nor  is  it  probable  that  all  Hindoftan  was  ever 
fubjed  to  one  prince,  before  the  Mahommedan  invafion* 

Mr  Maurice  purfues  his  route,  along  with  Mahmud  of  Gazna» 
through  feas  of  blood,  and  over  mountains  of  flain.  The  inva^* 
fions  of  this  conqueror  were  made  in  the  fpirit  of  the  Koran  and 
its  (irft  difclpTes,  into  a  country  rich  beyond  defcription,  and  en* 
tirely  expoCed  to  deHruflion.  Our  hiftorian  defcrioes  thefe  fuc- 
cel&vc  inroads  in  his  ufual  manner ;  that  is,  with  grtat  inequality 
of  Hyle,  fometlmes  inflated,  and  at  other  times  infufTerably  mean. 
He  undertakes,  in  this  place,  to  give  the  geography  of  Multan^ 
Tatta,  Lahore,  Gaur,  and  other  diftri£ts  conquered  by  the  Ma- 
hometans. Inltead  of  doing  this  in  a  clear  and  appropriate  nian* 
net,  he  loads  the  defcription  with  many  extraneous  and  undignU 
fied  circumftances,  more  refembling  a  ftatiftical  account  than  atr 
hiftorical  fketch.  In  ihort,  he  copies  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  word 
for  word.  Of  one  of  thefe  di(lri£ls  he  gives  usj  among  other 
things,  the  following  information— 

*  in  Tattah  are  various  fine  fruits,  and  the  maogocs  arc  remarkably 
good.  A  fmall  kind  of  mtlon  gfowg  wild.  Here  are  alfo  a  great  va- 
ticty  of  flowers  ;  and  their  camels  are  much  cftcemed.  *    p.  349. 

In  defcribinz  the  hideous  fack  of  Tannafar,  in  a  moment  o^ 
horror,  when  he  has  exhauded  ail  his  powers  of  defcription^  he 
CdMs  into  the  following  indecorous  fentence— 

*  With  rdpcfl  to  the  great  idol  yu^  Sgam  himfelf,  in  proportion  to 
his  preeminence  he  was  treated  with  fupcrior  contempt  and  indignity  i 
and,  that  not  the  fmallefl  remnant  of  his  venerated  image  might  cxlft 
in  Hindoflan,  to  excite  anew  the  flame  of  idolatrous  devotion,  he  was 
fcnt  captive  to  Gazna,  where,  after  being  publicly  decapitated,  his 
mutilated  limbs  were  Icattered  through  the  llreets  and  highways  of  that 
populous  city,  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  devout  Muflulmen.  ** 
p.  260. 

This  chapter,  which  contains,  befidcs  thefe  accounts,  a  very 
unfcafonable  diflertation  on  the  fitc  of  Palibothra,  and  the  Canin* 
gje,  Gangaridse,  &c.  with  a  ftory  about  the  poet  Firdaufi,  ends 
with  the  death  and  charaSer  of  Mahmud,  A.  D.  1030.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  chapter,  we  have  a  ^)ecimcn  of  the  man<* 
ner  ijn  which  the  hiftorian  of  Hinduftan  delineates  charafters^ 
He  fums  up  that  of  Mahmud  in  thefe  words  :— 

*  Thus  great,  thus  mean  ;  thus  formidable,  thus  contemptible  ;  thus 
benevolent,  thus  cruel,  was  the  potent  Mahmud  |  wht>fc  empire  ex- 
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tended  from  the  fliores  of  the  Cafpian  to  the  moutbi  of  the  Indus,  and 

from  the  Tigris  to  the  Gaogca. ' 

.   The  laft  fentence  declares  the  intention  of  the  author 

— *  to  deie6l  and  expofc  the  fordid  bafcnefs  of  avarice ;   to  enfaogulncd 

ambition  to  hold  up  the  genuine  mirror.     Thip,  '  he  afTerts  '  i»  the 

duty  of  a  hiflorian  at  all  times,  but  more  particularly  of  an  hiilorian  of 

India;  y\it  dcbaieahli  ground^  if  I  may  fo  term  it,  of  ravaged  Afit — 

the  Aceldama  of  the  earth,  '     p.  304, 

The  fecond  part  prefents  the  reader  with  the  only  poition  of 
Indian  hiftory  in  this  volume  v^hich  can  juftly  be  called  modern. 
The  firft  and  fecond  chapters  give  a  detail  of  the  reigns  of  the 
Gaznivide  fultans,  till  tlie  fubverfion  of  their  throne  by  Mahom- 
xned  of  Gaur.  The  rife  of  tlie  ilave  Cotbeddin,  under  the  reign 
of  Mahommed,  and  the  cxtinftion  of  the  Gauride  dynafty,  fol- 
low it.  The  third  chapter  begins  with  the  taking  of  Samarcand, 
By  Gengis  Khan,  and  proceeds  with  his  dreadful  invafions  of  In- 
dia. Mr  Maurice,  with  great  naivete^  contefts  his  right  of  dc- 
fcribing  this  hero  with  the  author  of  *  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
jRoman  empire.  * 

*  It  will  not  fail  to  be  obfervcd,  *  fays  he,  *  that  in  one  part  of  this 
work  Mr  Gibbon  and  myfclf  tread  nearly  the  fame  ground ;  but  it  will 
alfo  be  remembered,  that  the  ground  in  queftion  is  properly  mine^  and 
that  Mr  Gibbon  digreffcd,  when  his  eloquent  pen  pourtrayed  the  mar- 
tial charadicr  and  heroic  feats  of  the  great  Gengis  Khan.  * 

He  then  explains  his  rcafons  for  this  aflertion,  and  adds, 
.— <  However,  the  field  \%  immenfe  5  and  though  we  meet  we  do  not 
clafli.     Both  our  orbits  are  rather  eccentric,  but  the  grand  objcA  of 
inquiry  is  never  forgotten.  *     Pref.  p.  iii.  , 

The  reft  of  the  third  chapter  contains  the  tranfa£lions  of  the 
family  of  Cuttub,  or  rather  Cotbeddin,  on  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
till  its  extindion  by  the  Afghan  dynafty  of  the  tribe  of  Chilliffi. 
The  laft  chapter  of  the  book  and  volume  details  the  hiftory  of  the 
Afghan  emperors,  to  Mahmud  II.,  whofe  throne  was  overturned 
by  Timur,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  whole  of  this  fe- 
cond part  the  materials  are  much  more  plentiful  than  in  the  firfl  •, 
vet,  though  it  is  a'Gually  the  moft  interefting  portion  of  the  work, 
Mr  Maurice  has  feldom  taken  any  pains  to  improve  the  meagre 
details  of  his  Afiatic  chronicles,  or  reduce  by  order,  regulari- 
ty, and  purity  of  language,  his  toUcftions,  to  the  form  of  Euro- 
pean hiftory. 

Having  entered  fo  fully  into  'the  examination  of  this  perform- 
ance in  the  preceding  pages,  it  feeras  fcarcely  ncceffary  to  make 
any  general  eftimate  of  its  merits..  The  *  Hiftory  of  Modem 
Hindoftan '  is  evidently  tlie  work  of  a  well-meaning,  virtuous  man, 
who  would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  fupport  the  caufc  of 
truth  and  morality ;  but  who,  in  the  path  he  has  chofen^  can 
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never  be  of  any  confiderable  fenrice  to  cither. '  He  fcems  to  be 
very  deficient  in  the  tafte  and  judgment  requifite  in  an  hiftorical 
wncer.  For  a  hiftorian  of  India  he  is  tot^illy  unqualified,  both, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  fubjeft,  and  his  ig- 
noram:e  of  the  Afiatic  languages.  If  this  fentence  appear  unjuil 
and  fevere,  we  mud  refer  our  readers  to  the  hiftory  itfelf,  and 
need  not  fear  the  unbiaffed  refult  of  their  judgments.  When  Mr 
Maurice  undertook  this  work,  he  ought  to  have  ferioufly  reflcfl:- 
cd,  that  he  was  not  fcated  at  his  delk  to  write  a  hiftory  of  ancient 
Greece,  or  of  any  other  country,  of  which  he  had  all  the  inforot- 
ation  before  him,  in  a  fcries  of  well  printed  volumes ;  but  that 
of  a  diftant  region  of  the  world,  the  hiftory  of  which  was  either 
loft,  or  locked  up  in  obfcure  and  nearly  forgotten  languages, 
which,  if  he  did  not  ftudy,  he  could  never  attain  the  objeft  of 
his  wifhes.  The  talk  which  he  has  propofcd  to  himfelf  is  not  to 
be  executed  by  a  feeble  hand  ;  nor  can  it  be  thought  inglorious  to 
have  failed  in  making  the  attempt.  For  before  any  writer  (hall 
favour  the  literary  republic  with  a  hiftory  of  India  worthy  of  its 
thanks  and  approbation,  he  muft  explore  every  fcrap  of  informa- 
tion, in  every  language  which  Afia  poft'efles,  from  the  deferts  of 
Tartary,  the  country  of  Gengis  and  Timur,  to  the  promontories 
of  Malabar  and  Mafcicca. '  He  muft  learn  to  forfwear  quotation^ 
and  muft  deliver  his  opinions  in  his  own  name  and  authority.  To 
thefe  qualifications  he  muft  add  the  tafte  and  philofophy  of  a 
Hume  or  a  Robertfon.  We  do  not  at  prefent  difcern  any  of  the 
figns  of  fuch  an  hiftorian  ;  bu\:,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  the  bufi- 
Btfs  of  the  learned  to  collccb  MSS.,  form  grammars  and  didlion- 
arics,  write  difl'crtations,  publifti  hiftorical  refearchcs  and  records  \ 
and  wait  patiently  for  his  appearance. 


Akt.  II L  Ohfervations  on  Dr  Sturge^^s  Pamphlet  refpcBing  Non^ 
Refdence  of  the  Clergy.  In  a  Letter  from  T.  B.  Howell,  Efq. 
to  Mr  Baion  Mafercg.  Second  Edition.  London.  Halchard: 
1803. 

Reports  of  Reftdence^  Reftdentiary  Leilures^  and  other  Matters  in  the 
Diocefe  of  London^  for  the  year  1 804.  By  George  Somers  Clarkq 
D.  D.  Vicar  (conftanily  reCding  in  the  Vicarage)  of  Great 
Waltham  in  Effcx,  Curate  of  Black  Chapel  in  the  fame  Pa- 
rifti,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Chelmf- 
ford  printed.     Hurit,  London,  1804. 

T'he  prnflical  qucftion  of  enforcing  the  refidencc  of  the  clergy 
**•     upon  their  benefices,  ffems  to  rcfolveitfelf  into  two  branch- 
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«8:  l/lf  What  18  juft  to  the  indmdualB  who  compofe  the  pre- 
feot  body  of  clergy  ?  Aad,  td,  Suppofing  their  cbinis  to  be 
iktisfied,  what  is  in  itfelf  moil  e^pedjent  ?  In  the  difcuffions 
wbieh  have  taken  place  upon  the  fubjed,  the  firft  queftton  fecms 
generally  to  have  been  overlooked.  Refideoce  has  been  aflum« 
ed  to  be  a  moral  duty  {  and  the  jaUice  of  accumulating  new 
penalties  upon  thofe  who  neelc£l  it,  has  been  inferred  with  dill 
more  precipitation*  Though  reiidence  may  be  a  moral  duty, 
the  negleft  of  it  can  fcarccly  be  conftdered  as  a  crime ;  and 
though  it  may  be  proper  to  promote  it  by  every  fort  of  encou* 
ragementf  we  apprehend  that  it  would  be  both  unjuft  and  inex« 
pedient  to  enforce  it  by  the  terror  of  punilhment. 

Morality  undoubtedly  requires  that  every  man  (hould  do  as 
much  good  as  is  in  his  power,  and  that  he  fhould  place  himfelf 
in  that  Gtuation  in  which  he  can  mod  benefit  focicty.  Yet  he 
would  be  an  hardy  politician  who  would  inftitute  a  court  of  in- 
quiry for  the  purpofe  of  enforcing,  by  dire£l  penalties*  this 
AriOi  and  virtuous  principle.  In  another  Mrorld,  indeed,  we  are 
taught  to  believe  that  rewards  and  pumlhments  will  be  dtftribut- 
ed  by  infallible  wifdom,  according  to  a  ftri£l  computation  of 
our  merits  or  ofiences ;  but  reward  enters  not  into  the  code  of 
human  jurifprudence ;  and  we  hope  never  to  fee  that  day  when 
we  (hall  be  forced  to  account,  before  an  earthly  tribunal,  for 
not  being  quite  fo  wife,  fo  charitable,  or  fo  ufeful,  as  it  was  iu 
our  power  to  have  been. 

>  But  let  us  tlhiftrate  the  cafe  in  queftion  by  a  parallel  one ;  we 
mean,  a  more  frequent  refidence  on  their  eltates  by  gentlemen  of 
landed  property.  If  the  a£lual  refidence  of  the  owners  of  the 
tithes  be  fo  important,  what  might  not  be  expeded,  if  the  own- 
ers of  the  land  were  refidcnt  ?  We  recommend  it  to  thofc  who 
have  been  fo  long  in  the  habit  of  legiflating  for  the  ckrgy,  to 
deliberate  upon  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  for  obliging  country 

fentlemen  to  live  upon  their  edates.  They  cannot  doubt  the 
eneficial  tendency  of  fuch  an  ena£tment :  the  improvement  of 
their  lands,  the  improvement  of  their  tenantry  in  morals,  in 
comfort,  and  in  induftry,  would  be  its  natural  refult.  We  fog- 
geft  it  to  them,  however,  without  fear  of"  their  being  tempted, 
m  their  own  cafe,  to  violate  the  liberty  of  individuals;  we 
doubt  not  but  they  would  confider  fuch  a  bill  to  be,  in  the  high- 
ell  degree,  impolitic  and  unjuft. 

It  will  be  faid  that  the  cafes  of  the  landholder  and  of  the  clergy- 
man are  not  fimilart  that  the  one  occupies  his  eftate  on  a  free 
and  unreftri£led  tenure :  that  the  other  holds  his  benefice  on  a 
c:onditional  one, — on  the  performance  of  certain  duties  which 
%tc  attached  to  it,    W^  adn^it  that  th^rc  U  a  ipaterial  difference 
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between  them,  afid  {hull  cotifider  it  in  its  ptoper^lace.  But,  at 
far  as  the  mere  qneflton  of  tenure  U  confldered,  the  diftin£):ion 
is  not  great.  The  landholder  has  conditions  to  perfofm  as  weU 
as  the  owner  of  the  tittie.  Of  the  htafeholder  and  copyholder^ 
various  peculiar  compliances  are  required.  The  freeholder,  too^ 
holds  his  property  upon  conditions,  on  the  fubmiflion  to  certam 
laws,  the  payment  of  certain  taxes,  and,  indeed,  on  the  pe?* 
fonal  execution,  if  required,  of  certain  offices:  conditions,  the 
ne^lefl  of  which  may  be  puniChed,  in  fome  cafe^  by  dii^ 
traint,  in  others  by  confifcation.  Every  individual  in  the  kingdom 
holds  his  property  on  conditions  |  and  the  legiilature  has  a  fpe*> 
culative  light,  limited  no  doubt,  in  its  exertion  by  policy  and  juflicey 
to  alter,  or  to  increafe  them.  That  right  extends  to  impofe  con- 
ditions upon  lay  property,  as  well  as  upon  eccleiiaftical ;  and  cm*^ 
pediency  and  juftice  are  as  much  to  be  confidered  by  them  in  tfa« 
one  cafe  as  in  the  other,  llie  clergy,  it  is  faid,  are  an  Order 
of  men  inftituted  and  provided  for  by  the  public,  for  the  fake 
of  the  public  good.  So  are  land-owners.  Property  itfelf  is  focK 
an  inftitution :  and  if  perfonal  refidence  upon  luch  or  fuch  pro* 
perty  be  expedient,  the  legiflature  has  as  much  natural  right  tm 
annex  it  as  an  obligation  tu  one  fort  of  property  as  to  anotner.  • 

It  is  poflible,  therefore,  that,  though  parochial  refidence  bt 
generally  beneficial,  yet  to  enforce  it  by  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  may  be  impolitic  and  unjuft.  That  it  wpuld  be  fo  Id 
enforce  the  refidence  of  land-owners,  is  immediately  perceived  i 
and  there  is  no  natural  difFerence  between  the  two  forts  of  lay 
and  of  church  property,  which  implies  a  reftri^on  upon  tht 
one,  which  (hould  not  be  extended  to  the  other.  The  condip- 
tiofis  of  lay  tenures  may  ufually  be  executed  by  deputy ;  and 
in  the  nature  of  ecclefiaftical  property  there  is  no  original  dif** 
tindion,  in  confequence  of  which  the  fame  liberty  may  not  be 
indulged  to  the  proprietors.  If  perfonal  fervice  can  be  requir- 
ed of  this  clafs  of  perfons,  more  juftly  than  of  other  land  own- 
ers, it  cannot  be  from  the  particular  nature  of  their  property) 
but  from  fome  particular  convention  being  ingrafted  into  the 
tenure  on  which  they  hold  it ;  and  this  convention,  even  if  it 
exift,  ought  not  to  be  authenticated  or  continued,  unlefs  tfaft 
public  welfare  demand  its  continuation. 

It  will  be  faid,  however,  that  fuch  a  convention  has  been 
made;  that  perfonal  refidence  is  the  conditional  tenure  on  which 
the  clergy  hold  their  benefices ;  and  that,  if  the  exiding  laws 
are  infufficient  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  their  engagements^ 
new  penalties  may  be  juftly  levied  for  the  purpofe  of  compel- 
ling them.  We  ate  called  upon,  therefore,  in  the  firft  place» 
19  examine  the  fa£t — whether  perfonal  refidence  be,  in  reality, 
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a  condition  on  which  ecclefiaftical  property  is  held.  A  late  aft 
of  Parliament  RaSy  indeed^  gT^^tly  altered  the  terms  which 
were  before  attached  to  property  of  that  defcription  ^  but,  as 
the  great  body  of  the  Englkh  beneficed  clergy  were  poflefled  of 
their  livings  before 'the  date  of  this  (latute,  we  muft  confidet 
th^m  as  fairly  bound  only  by  the  cpnditions  annexed  to  their 
benefices  at  the  time  they  took  them ;  and  that  if,  by  an  ex  pojl 
faBo  law,  they  are  fettered  with  new  rcftriftions,  it  is  a  griev-  . 
ance  which  ought  to  be  redreflVd. 

When  a  man  becomes  poiTefled  of  property,  he  cannot  juftly 
be  Required  by  the  laws  to  perform  more  conditions  than  the  law 
has  annexed  to  fuch  property,  or  than  he  has  voluntarily  promlfed 
to  obferve.  When  fo  promifed  or  undertaken,  the  law,  indeed, 
may  juftly  be  employed  to  inforce  tlie  fulfilment  of  his  voluntary 
contract ;  but  where  it  has  annexed  a  fpecific  penalty  to  its  vio- 
lation, his  obligation  in  fa£k  becomes  alternative,  and  he  is  bound 
cither  to  fubmit  to  that  penalty,  or  to  do  tKat,  for  the  neglecl  of 
which  it  is  exafted.  Where  the  omifilon  is  not  in  itfelf  of  a  cri- 
minal nature,  this  feems  to  be  the  limit  of  his  refponfibility ;  and 
if  the  terms  of  itTiave  been  confidered  as  finally  fettled  for  a  pe- 
riod of  feveral  centuries,  there  muft  be  an  additional  bardlhip  in 
anyattempt  to  aggravate  them. 

The  legal  obligation  then  to  refidence,  is  fecured  by  the  legal 
penalty.  That  penalty,  by.  the  ftatute  of  Henry  Vlll.,  is  lol. 
per  month  for  non-refidence  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
if  there  ibe  no  obligation  to  refidence  beyond  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  this  ftatute,  it  is  in  the  highcft  degree  oppreftive  and  un- 
juft  to  inflidt  feverer  penalties  than  this,  upon  men  who  have  en- 
tered into  life,  and  chofen  their  profeiTion  on  the  faith  of  the  ex- 
ifting  laws.  The  moral  duty  of  refidence  is  not  here  the  quef- 
tion.  Avarice  is  to  the  full  as  immoral  as  non-refidence  can  be : 
yet  it  would  be  highly  unfair  to  lay  a  partial  tax  upon  the  mifer 
oy  a  per  centage  on  his  heap.  It  may  be  very  immoral  for  a 
clergyman  to  draw  a  revenue  of  700  or  800I.  per  annum  from  a 
country  pariili,  and  without  ever  thinking  of  his  parifhioners,  to 
fpend  it  idly  in  London,  at  Tunbridge,  or  at  Bath.  If,  however, 
he  was  inftituted  to  his  benefice,  imder  the  foie  reftridion  of  a 
law  which  expofed  him  to  a  penalty  of  1 20I.  per  annum  for  non- 
refidence,  it  is  equally  unjuft,  by  a  new  law,  to  extort  from  him 
a  penalty  of  500  or  600I.,  as  it  would  be  to  feize  half  or  two 
thirds  of  the  mifer's  capital  for  the  benefit  ot  his  country.  That 
ponftifution  may  pofTibly  be  a  bad  one,  which  permits  fuch  an 
alienation  of  ecclefiaftical  ftipend  from  the  fair  purpofes  of  an  ec- 
plefiaftical  eftablifliment,  and  it  may  require  xo  be  altered  or  a-^ 
picpded  ;  but  toprefervc  the  public  faith,  is  a  greater  objed  than 
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to  check  partial  abufes ;  and  no  general  arrangements  fliotild  be 
permitted  to  bear  hard  upon  an  individual.  • 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  This  penal  ftatute  had  almoft  flept 
for  ages.  In  its  original  meaning  it  was  equally  fevere  with  the  laws 
againil  the  Papids  not  long  ago  abolifhed,  and,  like  them,  would 
have  been  confidered  as  obfolete,  and  aboliflied  alfo,  but  for  pe- 
culiar circumftances  attending  it.  A  fine  of  lol.  per  month  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  more  than  ten  times  the  value  of 
mofl  benefices :  its  feverity  therefore  was  prepofterous ;  and  it 
would  have  been  long  forgotten,  had  it  not  been  occafionally,  but 
very  rarely  reforted  to,  in  particular  and  flagrant  inftances ;  fome- 
t'mcs  by  pariftiioners,  who  thought  themfelves  aggrieved,  and 
fometimes  for  the  gratification  of  perfonal  enmity.  Viewed  in 
this  light  by  thofe  who  knew  of  its  exiftence,  the  abufes  of  it, 
which  had  taken  place,  were  in  themfelves  fo  rare,  its  good  ef- 
fefts  in  fome  few  inftances  fo  prefumable,  and,  perhaps,  the 
check  which  it  afFordq^  upon  an  opprefllve  a«d  negligent  minifter 
fo  expedient,  tliat,  modified  as  its  feverity  was  by  the  change  in  . 
the  value  of  money,  it  may  have  been  regarded  with  indulgence, 
if  not  with  favour. 

Of  late,  this  ftatute  has  been  noticed  by  the  tribe  of  informers, 
as  affording  a  fit  opportunity  for  the  exercife  of  their  calling,  and 
has,  confequently,  been  niadc  the  inftrument  of  much  and  indif- 
criminate  oppreffion.  Many  .perfofts  have  fuffered  from  it,  wha 
knew  not  of  its  exiftence,  or  knew  not  that  they  were  expofed  to 
its  oi>eration :  maJ^y  who,  though  confcious  of  fome  informality, 
which  expofed  them  to  its  effeft,  yet  prefumed  that  the  aftual 
and  confcientious  performance  of  their  real  duties,  as  it  exempted 
them  from  cenfure,  would  exempt  theni  from  puniftiment,  though 
they  were  not  aftually  refident  in  the  cottage,  or  the  flied,  \yhich 
was  called  a  parfonage.  Inftances,  indeed,  of  peculiar  and  affeft- 
ing  cruelty  were  every  where  to  be  feen,  occafioned  by  the  unex- 
pected revival  of  penalties  that  were  virtually  obfolete,  and  hard*^ 
lliips  wliich  called  aloud  for  remedy. 

The  moft  obvious  and  natural  mode  of  proceeding  in  an  attempt 
to  remedy  the  abufes  of  a  law,  is  either  to  abolifli  thq  law  itfelf, 
or  fo  to  modify  it,  as  to  prevent  the  opportunity  of  abufe.  If  the 
exiftence  of  occafional  profocut;ions  upon  the  ftatute  of  Henry 
VIII.,  ufually  by  parties  interefted  in  promoting  refidencc,  had 
been  produSive  of  public  good,  as  probably  may  have  been  the 
cafe,  and  the  abufe  complained  of  was  the  fudden  advantage  ta- 
ken of  it  by  informers,  for  the  piTt-pofes  of  promifcuous  and  fyfte- 
matic  profecutions,  the  natural  remedy  was.  to  fhut  out  informer^ 
from  the  capacity  of  profecuting,  and,  in  other  rcfpeOs,  to  leave 
the  parties  in  tlie  fame  fituation. which  they  were  in  before. 
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It  may  be  obfenred,  however,  that  the '  ftatute  of  Henry  Vllf. 
was  radically  abfurd,  and  entirely  unequal  in  its  operation  :  that 
it  impofes  the  fame  fine  upon  non-refidence  on  a  lai^  beneficei 
and  on  a  fmall  one, — a  fum  comparatively  trifling,  when  compared 
with  the  revenues  of  th^  one, — while  it  amounts  to  nearly  double  die 
clear  income  of  half  the  livings  in  the  kingdom  :  that  non«refidence 
on  a  valuable  benefice  is  tnus  made  punifliable  only  by  a  tax, 
w4iich  it  may  very  eafily  fuftain,  while  on  a  fmall  one  it  is  in 
the  power  of  any  perfon  to  render  it  impra£ticabie.  All  this  is 
unqueftionably  true  :  and  it  is  not  denied  that  the  fine  for  non- 
refidence  on  imall  preferments  ought  to  be  reduced :  but  the  ioi* 
portance  of  this  redu^iion  would  .be  nmch  leflened,  if  the  power 
of  profecuting  were  confined  to  the  perfons  interefted  in  refidence. 
From  fuch  we  know  from  experience  that  they  would  rarely  flow, 
except  in  flagrant  cafes :  the  adoption  of  fuch  a  plan,  at  leaft, 
would  not  be  expofing  any  defcription  of  the  ckrgy  to  a  new  in* 
juftice :  and  we  cannot  help  confidering  it  7»  new  injuJHct^  to  per- 
mit the  revival  of  an  unjuft  law^  which  was  generally  understood 
to  be  obfolete. 

The  obligation  to  refidence  by  the  common  law  antes  from  die 
ftatute  of  Henry  VIII.  The  original  intention  of  that  ftatute  is 
of  no  confequence.  The  clergy,  who  are  become  pofleflTcd  of 
benefices  under  its  reftriftion,  have  nothing  to  fay  to  the  views  of 
Henry  in  ena^iing  it.  They  have  fubmitted,  indeed,  to  its  pe- 
nalties %  but  they  ought  not  equitably  to  be  confidered  as  having 
fubmitted  to  other  penalties,  than  thofe  to  which,  at  the  period 
of  choofing  their  profcflion,  the  zQt  was  underftood  efficiently  to 
extend.  Now,  its  eflSciency  in  pra^ice  was  confined  to  occafion- 
al,  but  very  rare  profecutions  m  peculiar  inftances ;  and  thofe 
{K^ons  who  knew  that  its  powers  extended  farther,  believed  the 
exercife  of  thofe  powers  to  be  almoft  as  unHkely,  as  thofe  of  the 
ftatutes  againft  vntchcraft  or  foreftalling.  So  far  as  it  has  bi- 
dierto  been  ufually  afted  upon,  fo  far,  and  no  farther,  we  contend 
that  it  might  have  juftly  been  permitted  to  operate  in  future.  We 
contend,  uiercfore,  not  only  that  to  increafe  the  penalties  of  that 
a£l  upon  any  defcription  of  non-rcfident  clergy  is  partial  and  op- 
preiHve,  but  that  tne  legiflature  was  bound  to  relieve  them  froni 
the  operation  of  the  exifting  law,  fo  far  as  common  praSice  had 
induced  a  belief  of  its  being  antiquated :  and  this  it  was  boiuid 
fo  do,  we  conceive,  not  as  a  meafure  of  indulgence,  but  as  an 
%Qt  of  juftice. 

It  wUl  be  faid,  that  though  the  obligation  of  the  common  law 
extends  no  farther  th;»n  to  a  fine  of  loh  per  nwnth,  yet  Aat  refi- 
dence is  prefcribed  by  the  canon  law.  Let  the  canon  law  lake 
care  of  itfelf.    Its  injundions  in  many  porots  are  obi<^te,  ao^ 
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Heaven  be  praifed,  oot  likely  to  be  revived.    The  obligations 
which  it  impofes  can  only  "be  commcnfurate  to  its  powers. 

But  the  clergy  make  a  fpecific  promife  of  refidence  at  the  time 
that  they  are  iniUtuted  to  their  livings  ;  and  that  promife  they  do 
not  perform.  The  exifting  laws  are  infufBcient  to  compel  them 
to  its  perforn)ance ;  and  therefore  a  new  law  may  juftly  be  en- 
abled for  that  purpofe.  Its  objeft  is  not  to  impofe  new  reftric- 
tionSf  but  to  compel  the  execution  of  old  engagements^  which  a* 
life,  though  not  from  the  iiqunftions  of  the  law,  yet  from  the 
particular  contract  which  has  been  entered  into  at  inftitution. 
Undoubtedly,  if  fuch  a  contraft  be  made,  it  is  juft  that  its  exc-  " 
cution  fhould  be  enforced :  but  let  us  exannne  mto  its  exigence 
and  its  nature. 

EngUfh  benefices  are  chiefly  divided  into  reflories  and  vicarages. 
>Red^ries  are  the  moft  numerous,  and  ufually  the  richeft.  With 
regard  to  thefe,  no  promife  whatever  of  rejidtnce  is  made  at  infUtu^ 
tion.  X)n  admiflion  to  vicarages,  indeed,  previoufly  to  the  a£t 
43d  Geo.  III.  cap.  84,  an  oath  of  refidence  was  adminiflered  to 
the  clerk,  with  the  exception,  *  unlefs  difpenfed  with  by  the  bijbop.* 
This  is  the  only  promife  on  the  fubjeft,  which  is,  in  any  inftance, 
required  of  a  clergyman.  The  promife  made  by  vicars  cannot, 
in  any  degree,  affe^  die  reftors  s  and  thus  we  have  more  than 
half  tnte  dergy,  and  by  far  the  moft  opulent  part  of  them,  at  once 
iet  quite  free  from  any  .promife  of  reCdence,  from  any  engage- 
ment mpre  precife  or' determinate  than  the  law.  Vicars,  wnere- 
icver  the  bifhop  calls  upon  them  to  refidein  confequence  of  thetr 
oath,  are,  doubtlefsi  bound  to  its  obfervance  ^  and  if  the  bifhop 
he  deficient  in  power  to  compel  that  qbfervance,  we  do  not  objeft 
to  the  juftice  of  flrengthening  his  authority.  Liberality,  indeed, 
would  rather  fuggefl  perhaps,  -that,  fince  the  feverer  difcipline,  to 
which  one  part  oi  the  clergy  is  fubje^i,  cannot  be  extended  to 
their  brethren  without  iiquiltce,  it  ought  to  be  relaxed  even 
where  juflice  might  tolerate  its  exa£lion.  The  inequality  be- 
tween  members  of  the  fame  order  would  dius  be  lefTened  \  and 
tly;  unreafonablenefs  avoided,  of  fubjeding  to  ftrij&er  obfervance« 
thofe  perfons  to  whom  that  profefHonis  the  leaft  lucrative.  Such, 
ircry  properly,  £sems  to  have  been  the  fentiment  of  parliament 
in  the  late  zfk^  by  which  this  oath  is  abolifhed,  and  vicars  placed 
precifely  upon  the  iame  footing  with  re£lors,  as  to  the  article  of 
.refidence. 

But,  however  this  peculiar  obligation  may  be  confidercd,  it  U 
only  indireOly  the  obje£l  of  the  law.  It  is  direftly  cognizable 
by  the  bifhop.  Where  he  claims  of  a  vicar  the  fulfilment  of  his 
.bath,  and  meets  with  a  refufal,  it  may  be  juft  to  arm  him  with 
iufficient  power  for  enforcing  the  demand.  We  cannot  indeed 
•    f  ot«  T»  NO.  i^     .  Z  heliev^ 
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believe^  that  the  obligations  of  an  oath  arc  lightly  confidcrcd  by 
fhe  Englifh  clergy,  or  that  fuch  refufals  can  be  fo  frequent  as  to 
conftitute  an  adequate  caufe  of  legiflative  interference;  but,  at  ajl 
events,  the  general  queftion  of  refidence,  and  the  juffice  of  com- 
'pelling  it,  is  not  materially  varied  by  this  exception.  Redors 
arc  not  influenced  by  it  at  all  \  nor  yet  the  great  majority  pf  non- 
refident  vicars,  whole  refidence  is  difpenfcd  with  by  the  diocefan, 
eitlier  virtually  ordireflly. 

It  has  been  objefted  indeed  farther,  that,  at  admiflion  to  their 
benefices,  the  clergy  tajce  upon  them  the  cure  of  the  fouls  of 
tlieir  parlfhioners  j  that  this  cure  implies  perfonal  refidence,  with- 
out which  it  cannot  be  properly  exerted  ;  and  that,  therefore,  as 
the  cure  is  a  condition  of  tenure,  the  refidence  which  it  implies 
muft  be  a  condition  alfo. 

Nowj  the  cure  of  fouls  is  undoubtedly  w  condition  of  ecclefi- 
aftical  tenure  ;  and  we  arc  not  difpofed  to  think  lightly  of  the  re- 
fponfibility  which  it  conveys.  Wc  believe  alfo,  that  the  paftord 
cure  will,  in  general,  be  beft  executed  by  that  fhcpherd  to  whom 
the  flock  is  moft  immediately  committed.  That  refidenpe,  wbcr^ 
circiimftances  permit  it,  is  a  moral  duty,  wc  neither  deny  nor 
doubt.  No  bread  is  more  difhonourably  eaten,  than  that  of  him 
who  enters  into  the  facred  order  merely  for  the  fake  of  its  erao.- 
luments ;  who  takes  upon  himfclf  the  high  charge  of  contributing, 
fo  far  as  may  be  in  his  power,  to  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  of 
religion,  and  thinks  that  he  can  fairly  transfer  to  another  the  du- 
ties of  this  holy  chara£ter,  while  he  revels  himfelf  in  idlenefs  or 
in  vice.  But  the  morality  of  the  thing,  we  muft  again  repeat,  is 
?iot  the  queftion ;  and  laws  cannot  juftly  be  made  to  punifti  a 
clafs  of  mdividuals  for  a  breach  of  contraft,  unlefs  the  contrad 
which  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  violated,  be  violated,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  nice  and  delicate  ftandard  of  a  fcrupulous  confciencc, 
but  according  to  the  broad  and  obvious  maxims  which  ar^  foUpw- 
ci  in  interpreting  a  penal  ftatute. 

What  then  docs  the  law  confider  as  a  fufficient  difchargc  of 
tliis  important  Vuft  ?  Surely  ^^  may  infer  from  its  authorizing 
and  proteGing  the  eftabliihment  of  curates ^  who  are  merely  de- 
puties in  their  truft,  that  it  cannot  confiftently  be  rejjarded  as  re- 
probating the  fyftem  of  deputation.  It  cannot  juflly  fay  firft  to 
tlie  incumbent — *  If  you  d6  not  refidc,  you  (hall  keep  a  fufficient 
pirate  : '  and  fay  again,  on  receiving  his  aflent  to  this  condition— 
*  No,  th^t  will  not  do  5  your  duties  cannot  be  properly  executed 
by  deputy  *,  you  muft  refide  yourfelfl  ' 

It  has  been  faid  alfo,  that  tnc  beneficed  clergyman  is  richer  than 
the  curate  ;  and  that  the  original  intent  of  affigning  to  him  his 
irevenues  being  that  he  might  ufe  hofpitality,  this  end^  whatever 
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may  be  the  cafe  as  to  the  cure  of  fouls,  is  not  anfwered  by  the 
rubftitution  of  3,  poorer  perfon  ih  his  room.  To  this  we  reply, 
that  the  original  intent  is  in  no  degree  the  queftion,  but  only  the 
prefcfit  object  and  obligation  of  the  law.  When  provifions  were 
firft  ftttled  on  the  clergy  for  this  purpofe,  the  kingdom  was  in  an 
iinfetcled  and  femi-barbaroiis  ftate.  No  regular  mn$  or  accom- 
modations exifted  for  tratcllets  or  fbr  pilgrims ;  and  their  recep- 
tion came  therefore  to  be  cbnfidered  as,  m  a  great  degree,  the 
province  of  tke  tlergy.  Since  pilgrinlagcs  have  ceafed,  and  the 
increafe  of  fecurity  arid  civilizatioh  has  produced  a  more  eligible 
fyllcni  of  atcommodatiofn  for  the  tif^  of  travellers,  the  mode  of 
payment,  and  the  mode  of  appropriation  of  clerical  revenues  has 
been  changed  alfo.  To  require  of  the  clergy  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  nofpitality  of  the  eighth,  would  be  to  annihilate  theii^ 
parlours  and  their  libraries,  and  to  degrade  their  intelligence  and 
manners.  It  would  leave  them,  indeed,  a  fpacious  hearth,  and 
a  chimney  fimilar  to  thofe  of  our  ancient  halls !  Their  yardd 
w^uld  be  Well  ftored  ^th  wheat;  their  flaughter-houfes  with  o- 
xen  ;  and  their  cellars  might  overflow  with  ale.  Their  parfon- 
ages,  like  the  Spani/h  monafteries,  by  a  happy  confummation, 
might  then  become  the  refoTt  of  innumerable  vagabonds,  and  the 
ncll  of  incorrigible  beggars ;  but  the  nobility,  the'gentryj  and  the 
merchants  of  our  ifte,  would  ftill  drive,  we  beHeve,  to  the  George^ 
or  to  the  Thiftle. 

It  is  expedient,  doubtlefs,  that  the  Income  drawn  by  clergy* 
men  from  country  parifltes,  fhould  be  expended  by  them  in  the 
country.  '  They  are  Ufnally  men  of  education  and  of  intelligence^ 
and,  in  the  prefent  general  dereli£tion  of  theh:  eftates  by  gentle- 
men of  landefd  property,  the  expenditure  of  the  income  of  a  mo* 
derate  living  in  a  country  parifh,  by  a  moral  and  judicious  refi- 
dent,  may  be  of  peculiar  benefit.  This,  with  other  confidera- 
tions,  may  have  its  weight  in  the  future  regulation  of  the  clerical 
order.  The  fefidence  of  a  rich  reftor  is  likely  to  be  more  ufcfuF 
than  that  of  a  poof*  curate.  But  if  the  non-refident  on  his  own 
living  perform  elfewhere,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe,  the  duties  of  the 
clerical  office  (and  pfefhafs  the  curate  whom  he  employs  is  in  a 
fimilar  predicahientj,  who  fees  not  that,  by  a  reciprocity  of  this 
defcription,  the  convenience  of  Individuals  is  confulted  ;  and  that, 
tbougn  the  clergyman's  income  be  not  expended  precifely  on  the 
fpot  from  which  it  is  drawn,  yet  that  it  is  expended  elfewhere  in 
a  fimilar  manneif  to  what  tvouM  Irave  bfeen  praftifed  there,  vary* 
ing  in  the  individuals  to  whom  it  is  paid,  but,  as  a  national  ob« 
jeS,  not  varying  at  all  either  in  the  mode  or  the  extent  of  its  ap- 
plication ? 

We  have  dated  what  we  think  to  be  due  of  right  to  the  exift- 
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ing  body  of  the  clergy.  Wc  (hall  now  inquire,  what  conda£b, 
thofe  rights  being  prefervcd,  it  is  politically  expedient  to  purfuc 
towards  the  order  ?  It  is  plain  that  the  two  qucftions  arc  eadre- 
ly  diftinft.  The  church  revenues  arc  affigncd  by  the  legiQatuie 
t6  the  clercy  for  the  performance  o£  certain  duties :  and  thougli 
men,  who  have  adopted  a  profeiEon,  and  become  poffeffed  of  pro- 
perty under  the  cxilling  laws,  cannot  juftly  be  fub]e£led  to  new 
obligations,  yet  fuch  obligations  may  ft  ill,  with  fumcient  juftice, 
l>c  impofcd  upon  all  pcrfons  who  may  hereafter  enter  into  the 
fame  profeflion,  with  a  knowledge  of  its  iiKreafed  reftriclions ;. 
fo  that,  provided  all  the  rights  and  intevefts  of  individuals,  and  the 
privileges  of  ite  prefent  members  be  prefervcd,  there  is  no  rcftric- 
tion  in  legiftatini;  for  the  order,  but  that  of  political  expediency. 

Now,,  the  revival  of  the  ftatutc  of  Henry  is,  we  think,  not  on- 
ly unjofl  for  the  prefent,  but  impolitic  for  the  future.  It  has 
been  feen  that  its  preflure  is  extremely  unequal.  Its  penalty  a- 
mounts  to  only  the  eightli  or  the  tenth  part  of  Come  livings  :.  it  is 
twice  the  value  of  half  the  benefices  in  the  kingdom.  If  a  ila- 
tute  of  penalties  muft  be  enafted,.  it  feems  but  fair  that  the  great- 
er proportional  fine  (hould  be  levied  upon  the  benefice  of  greater 
value.  But,  before  we  fpeak  oFthe  means  of  enforcing  refidence^ 
kt  us  examine  the  poflibiiity.  Half  the  benefices  in  the  kingdom 
are  under  6ol.  per  annum,  many  under  20I.  What  law  can  re- 
quire a  man  upon  fuch  an  income  to  provide  even  the  neceflarics 
ojf  life  for  bimfelf  and  family,  and  to  maintain  in  any  degree  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman  ?  What  equitable  law  would  drive 
fuch  a  ntan  from  a  curacy,  much  fuperior  perhaps  in  value  to  his 
living,  or  from  a  fituation  which,  from  habit  or  froni  circum- 
ftances^  may  be  favourable  to  that  r^id  economy  which  b  necef- 
fary  to  his  fubfiftencc  ?  The  cure  of  his  living,  meanwhile,  may 
probably  be  adminiftered,  at  the  falary  of  half  its  income,  by  the 
re^or,  or  the  vicar,  or  the  curate  of  an  adjoining  pariih  of  equal- 
ly tri&ing  value,  who,  while  he  thus  helps  to  improve  the  fcanty 
revenue  of  his  neighbour,  derives  equal  benefit  to  his  own.  Such, 
wc  believe,  is  very  generally  the  ftate  of  non-refidence  on  livings 
of  inconGderablc  value ;  and  if  it  be  not  without  its  inconveni- 
ences, yet  we  fee  not  how  it  can  be  ameliorated^  unlefs  tho  in- 
comes of  the  inferior  clergy  be  firft  increafed* 

If,  in  thcfe  circumftances,  to  compel  refidence  would  be  inex- 
pedient, the  unreftrifted  revival  of  the  ftatute  of  Henry  VIII. 
muft  be  given  up.  On  very  large  livings,  its  revival  mieht  not 
prove  compulfory ;  but  the  licenfe  which  it  would  give  here,  it 
as  objectionable  as  its  undifcriminating  feverity  in  other  inftances. 
There  are  few  clergymen  who  would  not  rather  refide,  than  fub- 
mit  to  the  regular  defalcation  of  120L  per  annum  to  be  paid  to 
CpmmoQ  informers.    If  any  perfons>  howeveri  fliould  be  willing 
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rather  than  refidc,  to  fiil^c£k  thenffeh^cs  to  thi«  f)enahy,  they  ar^ 
thofe  whofe  benefices  are  the  moft  lucrative  :  and  furely,  if  non-^ 
re fidence  is  in  any  degree  io  he  optional,  it  fiioald  be  leaft  fo  with 
thofe  perfons  who  derive  the  largeft  revenues  from  the  church* 
In  thofe  livings,  the  profits  of  which  may  be  confidered  as  mo- 
derate, and  as  behig  fairly  adequate  to  the  proper  fuppol^  of  ail 
fcclefiaftic,  the  penaky  inflicted  by  this  ftatute  may  in  efieft  be 
confidered  equally  compulfory  as  it  is  refpeding  fmaller  benefices* 
No  clergyman  of  from  200  to  5061.  pit  annum  can  afford  to  give 
up  fo  large  a  proportion  of  his  income  5  and,  if  this  ftatute  bere- 
tmred,  he  muji  refide :  he  would  elfe  fink  a  ftep  or  two  in  the  gra** 
dation  of  fociety  and  his  order  \  and  this  no  man  is  willmg  to  do^ 
in  any  altemative  whatever. 

In  confidering  the  claims  of  the  prefent  body  of  the  clergy,, 
we  have  not  attempted  to  deny  the  immorality  of  non^refidence  : 
we  have  even  argued  as  if  it  were  likely  to  be  praftifed  to  a  gene- 
ral and  flagrant  extent;  We  have  fo  argued  from  the  convi&ion^ 
that  if,  even  on  that  fuppofition,  compulfory  ftatutes  concerning^ 
refidence  be  unjuft,  they  muft  be  much  more  fo  wherever  non^' 
refrdence  is  morally  excufable-or  juftifiaWe.  For  the  real  ftate  o£ 
the  fa£l,  we  refer  to  the  common  fituationf  of  the.Englifh  clergy* 
The  great  portion  of  benefices  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown^ 
•f  the  bifhops,  t)f  ecclefiaftical  dignitaries  and  corporations,  and 
ef  opulent  individuals*  The  candidates  for  thefe  prizes  are  ufuaU 
ly  men,  who  frpm  an  early  age  have  devoted  themfelves  to  the- 
ehurch  as  a  profeflion,  have  entered  it  as  curates,  and  rifen  to 

{referment  by  various  interefts  and  merits.  As  curates,  they  pro- 
ably  have  refided  in  their  native  coimties.  Their  lives  are  not 
yarticularly  aflive ;  and  habit  ftrengthens  in  them,  far  more  than, 
in  men  who  have  been  thrown  into  more  varied  fituations^  that 
jnedileSion  for  their  own  home  and  neighbourhood,  which  ii 
natural  to  all.  Marriage,  too>  or  attachments  which  have  mar-^ 
riage  for  their  obje£l,  add  new  links  to  the  chain  which  bindft 
them  ;  and^  occupied  in  this  mode  of  life^  and  with  thefe  feel- 
ings, they  are  prefented  to  their  benefices.  JVhere  the  benefice^ 
may  be  fituated,  is  a  matter  of  chance.  A  man  who  estpefts 
provifion  from  the  crown,  is  equally  likely  to  be  preferred  in  Pe- 
vonlhire  or  in  Cuniberland.  The  private  patron  of  a  Warwick- 
(hire  divine  may  poilefs  advowfons  in  Lincolnihire  or  m  Kevtti  ' 
Sach  being  the  cafe,  loth  to  fhake  off  thofe  fociai  attachmem«» 
and  local  partialities,  which  have  botmd  themfelves  fad  round 
him,  he  retains  his  former  curacy  in  his  native  county,  suid  pro- 
tides,  in  return,  for  the  due  care  of  his  living  by  a  regular  an4 
;ally  authorifed  fubftitute.  Such  is  but  a  fair  picture  of  £ng«- 
non-reiidence.    The  abfdute  dereli^liou  of  the  clerical  o^«e 
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prefs  ftipulation  oFtK^  a&,  or  the  licenfe  of  the  biihop.  A  mea- 
sure J8  Kttle  likely  to  be  expedient,  into  which  fo  much  compli- 
<:ation  muft  enter,  to  make  it  in  any  degree  compatible  with 
jufUce.  In  a  bill  relating  to  non-iefidencet  a  fpecific  line  omft 
certainly  he  drawn^  to  diftinguifli  precifcly  what  time  or  degree 
of  abfence  from  a  benefice  is^  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  to  be  deem« 
rd  aonvrefideace;  This  line,  by  the  late  a(%  \&  fixed  at  three 
months ;  a  period,  cpmmumbus  annis^  perhaps  fully  adequate  t» 
the  reafonable  occafions  which  may  induce  a  clergyman's  abfence 
from  his  pariih.  But  cafes,  liowever,  may  be  fuggefted,  in 
^hich  a  man,  whofe  nfual  abfence  from  his  benefice  does  not 
exceed  half  the  time  thus  permitted^  may  reffonably  wifh  that 
that  his  liberty  had  been  lefs  confined.  Bufinefs  or  literature 
ffiiay  fummon  him  to*  the  metropolis :  family  connexions,  or 
rhe  call  of  frlendDiip,  may  urge  him  to  vifit  a  diftant  countf. 
Bufinefs  frci^uently  caqnot  be  interrHpted  ;  and  the  heavy  ex« 
pences  of  travelling  ought  not  to  be  accumulated.  If  the  bill 
muft  be  compulfory,  its  objeQ,  we  are  to  fuppofe,  is  to  compel 
n  bwafide  refidence,  and  to  leave  to  individuals  the  iitmoft  libera 
ty  that  is  confiilcnt  with  the  attainment  of  the  objefl.  This,  we 
{relieve,  would  have  been  as  well  accomplifhed,  if  fix  months  ab- 
fence had  been  permitted,  inftdad  of  three.  The  clergy  are  not  fo 
ppulent,  that'they  can  afford  to Jccep  up  a  permanent  eftablifliraem 
<liilin£t  from  their  parochial  refidences:  they  cannot  fyftematicaUy 
avail  themfelvesy  upon  their  moderate  or  fcanty  incomes,  of  the  li- 
berty  which  would  ttms  be  allowed  them.  Where  they  muft  re* 
fide  one  half  of  the  year,  in  confequence  of  the  refidence  bill,  their 
•circumftanees  would  oblige  them  to  refide  the  other;  and  if  fie 
xnonths  abfence,  inftead  of  three  months,  had  been  permitted, 
vre  think  that  the  permiflion  would  in  general  only  nave  been 
aided  upon,  in  inftances  which  the  liberal  advocates  for  rcfi* 
<ience  would  have  thought  worthy  of  difpenfation. 

ReftriAionSf  too^  are  laid  on  farming;  from  an  apprehenfion, 
we  prefumcp  left  the  facerdotal  charader  (hould  be  degraded: 
a  compliment  of  a  fingular  nature  to  the  noblemen  and  opulent 
iandholders  of  our  age,  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
their  patronage  of  agriculture  1  But  the  elevated  rank  and  ample 
fortunes  of  thefe  liberal  agriculturifts  fecurethem  from  the  mean 
jmd  fordid  manners  of  thofe  who  are  merely  farmers.  And  do 
the  clergy  defcrve  the  impuution  of  being  funk  below  their  le- 
vel, by  an  illiberal  attention  to  fimilar  objefls  ?  Individuals  a- 
mong  them  may  be  ruftic,  or  may  be  fordid :  as  a  body,  no  af- 
fenion  can  be  more  groundlcfc:  and  thofe  among  them  who 
may  pay  too  exclufivc  an  attention  to  the  plough,  will  not  be 
J^cly  to  improve  in  their  m;inncrs^  or  to  bezicfit  their  country 
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bf  more  ofeful  drocattbxtSy  If  they  are  feftftOed  from  eifgtafKng 
this  fimple  and  not  ilfiberal  ^itiploftnent  on  the  immediate  du-> 
ties  of  their  office.  Bttt  the  clergy,  who  etercife  the  ftcred 
fan£tion,  are  not  th^  only  perfons  who  are  fubje£led  to  thefb 
i)fftri£lion^.  For  certain  adton$|  which  relate  to  the  detail  ol 
agriculture,  the  penalties  of  the  ftatate  of  Henry  Vllt.  are  ao^ 
thenticated  and  reviredj  touching  all  petfoni,  whether  curates  of 
ncithbttt  cure,  whether  beneficed  or  not  bleneficed,  who  hate  oMt 
experienced  the  myftic  die  of  ordination.  The  character  of  xht 
order  may  certainly  be^  in  fome  degree,  afFcAed  by  the  coftdud 
of  all  its  members,  fupernumeraries,  or  in  aflual  fer^ce  \  but 
lArt  need  only  refer  to  the  ftrange  opinions  not  long  ago  aiFom^d 
in  an  honourable  aflembly,  on  the  fubjed  of  facerdotal  ifldeKbi- 
lity,  to  be  convinced  that  it  has  been  greatly  influeneed  by  xhft 
fame  fingular  perfuafion,  in  its  later  deliberations  upon  othef 
crhums,  and  extinction  of  other  franchifei  belonging  to  the 
£kme  body.  * 

*  The  fttppofed  inddibdity  of  the  (acred  cliarader,  wfakh  feems  td 
have  had  fo  moch  iniuenoe  of  bte  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  EngUfll 
dergy,  is  eatifely  a  relic  of  Fbpifli  fiiperftitioiii     It  is  rather  hilrd»  that 
ao  im^fitiooi  praAifed  Upoo  ^e  puUie  by  the  priefts  of  the  dark  ages^ 
io€  the  purpofe  of  acqutriug  po^ikrer  which  was  inconiifteut  with  juft  li- 
bertyt  Aould  be  vifited  upon  the  clergy  of  the  psefeut  age  by  a  depri-^ 
vation  of  their  natural  aad  conftitutioDal  rights.     A  paper  fingularly 
adapted  to  iUoibate  the  Popi/h  complexion  oi  the  dodrine  of  {Qdelibi^ 
]ity>  appeared  in  the  public  prints  foon  after  the  a&  was  paDed  esclud* 
^ig  the  jCngKIh  clergy  from  a  feat  in  Parliament.     The  paper  which 
we  alhide  to  purpprted  to  be  a  reply  from  one  of  the  French  ex-bifhops 
to  the  letter  of  the  Pope,  which  enjoined  a  compliance  with  the  Con^ 
cordatum.     The  conjunAUre   was  lingular,     tt  ^U  bcf  remembered^ 
that  at  the  time  when  a  firitifh  Parliament  was  voting  the  indelibility  o^ 
the  clergy,  the  Pope,  at  th^  inltance  of  Bonaparte,  had  reqiieftcdithe 
ex-biihops  to  rcfign  all  claims  upon  their  late  diocefes,  and,  with  thofe 
claims,  of  courfc,  the  duties  and  refpoofibtlity  of  the  office  by  whibh 
they  were  entitled  to  them.     The  above  mentioned  anfwer  to  this  mo« 
deft  requcft  ailured  his  h'ofinefs,  that  the  writer^  who  had  fidlen  on  evil 
times,  and  was  fuffictently  wearied  with  the  toils  of  life,  had  long  c^f- 
ed  to  be  charmed  with  ecdefiaftical  dignity,  or  to  be  influenced  hf 
worldly  cares  i  That  no  expedation  of  a  return  of  the  old  regime,  nd 
value  which  he  affixed  to  the  vain  confcioufnefs  of  rights,  which  he  ex-^ 
pc^d  not  ever  to  refume,  prevented  him  from  paying  an  ioftao^  an<i 
implidt  obedience  to  the  fignification  of  the  ponti£Ps  will :  That  hH 
confcicoce,  however,  would  not  pcraiit  him  to  make  that  voliintanr  rc<* 
(gnatioa  of  his  daimsj  which  otberwile  he  would  gladlr  offer :  That 
VOL.  t.  ao*  10*  A  4  M 
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3ltf:  O^^rvntim  9H  thi  RifidifiCi  rf  ihi  CUrgfB  Jaa* 

VTt  miift  not  omit  mentioning,  that  by  an  zGt  of  Henry  VOL 
of  a  date  fubfequent  to  that  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
all  perfons  who  actually  refided  in  the  univerfities,  for  the  pur* 
pofes  of  ftudy,  under  the  age  of  forty,  were  exempted  from  tbe 
penalties  of  the  firft*  This  age  by  the  new  bill  is.  limited  to 
thirty.  If  any  thing  could  increafe  our  furprife  at  fo  gratuitous 
an  attack  on  literature  and  fcience,  it  would  be,  that  the  nu>T- 
er  of  the  bill  ihould  have  been  member  for  the  Univcrfity  of  Ox- 
ford. 

It  may  poflibly  be  faid,  that  though  the  refidence-afl,  without 
modification  or  exception,  might  be  very  imequal  and  unjuft,  yet 
that  the  ill  confequences  which  might  remit  from  it  in  fuch  cafes  as 
have  been  enumerated  maybeobvbted  by.the  bifhop's  power  to  grant 
cUfpenfation.  There  is  indeed  a  partial  remedy  provided  for  fome  of 
tbe  inequalities  of  the  bill;  but  a  remedy  clogged  with  numerous  dif- 
ficulties in  mod  .of  the  cafes  which  have  been  above  enumerated* 
Where  the  cafe  is  fo  fpecific  as  to  have  been  pointed  put  by  the 
aid  as  one  in  which  the  bifliop  may  grant  a  fimple  licence,  the 
meafure  is  comparatively  eafy ;  but,  in  very  many  inftances,  fuch 
licenfe  cannot  be  valid  without  farther  procefs.  it  muft  firft  be 
fubmitted  to  the  archbifliop,  and  counterfisned  by  him ;  a  mea- 
iure  which  the  biOiops  themfehres  will  not,  m  general,  be  forward 
to  countenance.  It  muft  afterwards  be  1^  before  the  Privy 
Council.  A  fucceifion  of  formidable  gradations,  which  will  al« 
fnoft  univerfally  prevent  the  applications  which  it  feems  to  fanc« 
don.  Even  though  diis  remedy  were  more  accefEble,  and  how- 
ever ready  the  bimops  might  be  to  facilitate  thofe  fteps  which 
depend  on  them,  we  are  not  partial  to  the  difpenfing  fyftem*  To 
ena£l  harfh  laws,  and  then  to  make  provifion  for  alleviating  the 
oppreflion  they  may  produce,  is  not  like  the  legiflation  of  an  en- 
lightened age.    We  do  not  at  all  queftion  the  refpe£labitity  of  the 

Reverend 
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he  could  not  forget  the  indelible  charader  v^ich  had  been  imprefTcd  by 
tbcbands  which  ftamped  him  with  epifcopacy  ;  and  that  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft  was  only  to  be  rendered  up  with  life :  That  the  bond  thus 
entered  ioto  was  entirely  indiflbluble,  none,  he  added,  could  doubt* 
who  duly  conCdered  the  nature  of  the  iiacniment  of  ordination  ;  asd 
that  even  in  the  cburch  of  that  country  xn  which  he  refided,  heretical 
ma  it  was,  and  completely  eftranged  from  the  apoftolic  fiither  of  true  be- 
fierers,  yet  that  from  the  lad  degree  of  impiety  it  was  ftill  free,  the 
lebunciation  of  clerical  indelibility ;  and  that  this  important  and  fun- 
4smental  article  of  faith  had,  in  a  recent  inftance,  been  folemoly  recog- 
nifed  by  the  Englifli  Legiflature.  So  far  the  French  bifhop  of  1 8o3« 
if  we  may  tnift  the  authenticity  of  the  performance  which  we  qoote  ; 
but  it  appeared  in  (b  oudicious  a  (OfUnUms,  that-  we  can  hafdij  believe 
it  to  be  gcnuioe. 
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Reverend  Bench,  nor  would  we 'willingly  convey  the  ffighteft  in^ 
finuadon  to  their  prejudice.  We  believe  the  power  that  is  aiBgn* 
ed  them  not  to  be  of  their  own  feeking,  and .  that  they  are.  dif- 

Sfed  to  ufe  it  with  impartiality  and  difcretion.  But  we  are  not 
id  of  difcretionary  powers.  If  a  man  have  an  equitable  title  to^ 
ailert  any  thing  as  a  nght,  he  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  a(k  it  as 
a  favour.  If  the  health  of  an  incumbent  require  his  removal  tot 
Harrowgate  or  to  Bath ;  if  he  be  an  afliftant  mafter  in  a  fchopl 
at  London  or  in  York,  and  the  Legiflature  judge  that  to  be  9  fuf- 
ficient  plea  for  his  non^refidence  upon  a  living  in  Lancaftiire,  .he 
•ught  not  to  be  compelled  to  folicit  the  confent  of  his  diocefan». 
He  (hould  be  made  nree,  and  have  an  original  title  conferred  up- 
on him  to  vindicate  his  freedom.  If  the  parfonage  be  unfit  ipr 
him  to  live  in,  he  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  a(k  leave  to  take  up 
his  refidence  in  anotlier  houfe.  If  the  glebe  be  not  largje  enquga 
for  the  proper  fupply  and  convenience  of  his  houfehold,  he  (hould 
have  a  right  to  rent  a  few  acres  in  addition.  It  has  been  faid  tha( 
the  clergy  fliould  be  fubje£i  to  their  bifhop,  as  the  officers  of  ai^ 
armv  are  fubjeQ  to  their  general.  They  ought  not :  unlefs  there 
be  the  fame  neceflity  for  Aibjeflion.  Military  analogies  can  ne-. 
ver  be  applied,  with  juflice,  to  the  offices  of  civil  life.  According 
to  the  (yftem  of  the  refidence  a£b,  it  is  neceflary  that  a  difpenfing 
power  mould  be  lodged  fomewhere  \  and  it  could  be  lodged  no« 
where  with  fo  much  propriety  as  with  the  ecclefiaftical  fuperior  % 
but  this  neceffity  fhows  rather  the  harfli  pruieiple  of  the  bill,  (bai^ 
the  propriety  of  the  difpenfation. 

In  this  difcuffion  of  the  refidence  queftion,  it  has  been  our  ol>« 
\tOi  to  (hew  the  general  grounds  on  which  it  would  have  been 
light  and  politic  to  a£i,  rather  than  to  enter  into  an  apologetical 
detail  of  particular  hardfhijp^,  or  an  appeal  to  humanity  in  favour 
of  the  fufiering  clergy.  To  thefe  points,  di^  pamphlet  of  Dr 
Sturges,  which  we  formerly  noticed  with  approbation,  is  princi- 
pally  diref^ed  \  and  we  need  not  be  long  detained  cither  with  Mr 
noweirs  obfervations,  or  the  reports  and  obfervations  of  Dr 
Clarke.  The  firft  is  a£re£ied,  ignorant»  and  fuperficial ;  the  o**- 
ther  we  do  not  underftand.  The  author  feems  to  have  intended 
the  greater  part  of  it  to  be  verv  witty,  eloquent  and  ironical; 
but  It  appears  to  us  to  be  as  pitifully  dull  as  any  •  thing  that  haa- 
lately  fallen  under  our  obfervation.  The  repprts  are  addrefled, 
evidently  without  permiffion,  to  the  Biihop  of  Liondon  $  and  the* 
T^rk  feeros  intended,  in  the  fequel,  to  gratify  perfonal  malignity, 
under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  clerical  regularity.  We  arc  inclin-i. 
ed  to  hope,  that  the  reception  of  this  firH  number  will  be  fuch  z% 
to  prote^  us  from  the  appearance  of  a  fecond^ 
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fennin  long  unolifenreciy  and  that  they  are  not,  when  recognifedt 
aecompasiiM  with  any  recollection  ot  their  former  exiftence  in 
the  intelled,  it  is  themore  plainly  abfurd  to  affirm  that  they  mult 
hive  exifted   there,   though  neither  perceived  or  remembered* 

^.  ExpeVience  alfo  contradim  the  fuppofition;  for  the  ideas  that  are 
eld  to  be  innate,  are  precifely  thole  which  appear  mod  obfcure 
and  indiftin£t  among  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  among 
diofe  who  approach  neareft  to  the  fimplicity  of  nature*  and  who 
^ught  of  courfe  to  exhibit  thofe  original  impreflions  in  their  moll 
pene£t  ftare.  4.  Befides*  it  is  in  many  cafes  eafy  to  derelopv 
thofe  procefles  oJF  thought  by  which  abftra£l  or  general  ideas  are 
formed  in  the  mind.  And  as  it  is  impoilible  to  conceive  any  one 
of  them  without  the  intervention  of  fome  idea  of  fenfation,  it  it 
altogether  incongruous  to  fuppofe  them  independent  of  thofe  (en- 
i^ble  impreffions  which  render  them  obje^s  of  thought.  5.  That 
we  have  an  innate  idea  of  the  Deitr9  for  inftance,  has  been  zea- 
loullv  aflerted  by  the  mod  diftinguimed  partizans  of  this  do£hine. 
But  now,  upon  this  fuppoCtion,  is  it  poffible  to  account  for  the 
ihonllrous  and  contradictory  conceptions  of  mankind  r^ardisg 
the  Divinity,  his  nature  and  attributes  ? 

*  We  read  in  the  Csurs  d^InflruQlm  d*un  Saurd-MufU  par  L'Abbe 
5icardf  that  when  he  had  brought  bis  pupil  Maflieu  to  conceive  the  idea 
of  an  Author  of  the  uoiverfe,  he  cried,  ^'  let  me  go  to  my  &ther  and 
BK)ther  to  inform  them  of  this  happy  news. ''  This  interefting  young 
man  concluded  that  his  parents  were  ignorant  of  this  truth,  becaofe  he 
had  tin  then  been  ignorant  of  it.  He  thought  the  idea  as  new  to  dl 
Hiankind  as  it  was  to  himfelf.  Maffieu  has  written  the  hiftory  of  his 
Kfe,  whieh  'he  intends  to  publiih.  He  has  there  developed  the  (eries 
•f  thoughts  which  occupied  his  mind  previous  to  his  inftni^on ;  he 
win  himfelf  inform  ns,  that  every  kind  of  abftrad  or  intefledual  notioa 
was,  tiU  then,  unknown  to  him.  WiU  the  partizans  of  innate  ideas 
leiift  the  force  of  this  (biking  teftimony  ? '  p.  1 3 1. 
,  After  this  tedious  examination  of  a  doctrine,  which  has  no 
other  merit  but  that  of  being  conneded,  like  many  other  abfurd 
do^rines,  with  fome  celebrated  names,  the  author  proceeds,  in 
(he  fecond  part  of  his  book,  to  explain  in  what  manner  we  be- 
come poflefled  of  all  our  ideas  by  means  of  the  fenfes.  Among 
the  philofophers,  he  obferves,  who  have  adopted  this  prineipiet 
^  confiderable  diverfitv  of  opimon  has  prevailed  regarding  the 
yray  in  which  the  mind  obtains  thofe  fecondary  ideas,  which  are 
not  immediately  produced  by  external  impreflions.  In  order  to 
fimplify  the  procefs,  they  have  in  general  excluded  all  complex 
imncT  of  the  intelleftual  faculries,  and  hence  the  formation  of 
tnat  clafs  of  ideas  has  been  afcribed  exclufively  to  one  or  two  of 
|hefe  ficukiciy  whereas  it  is  in  i^(X  a  common  property  of  alL 


Tbs  {ccaad  H  4t4ic^  ta  til*  opknatiw  af  «  B«w^  ^H^i  irUdi  com« 
oiehendi  the  tniilu,  wliilil  it  coriefls  Out  anon  and  Cwj^pliM  Uw  do* 
Se&t  of  thof?  which  have  been  already  propofed. 

'  The  hrft  e:thibit9  an  accunte  annalj'fli  of.  whst  olhns  ha«o  doA«  ;, 
^e  £KO]id  IB  tn  attempt  to  execute  what  they  baie  &!led  to  perfomi. 

'  The  firll  eftablifhes  the  principle,  "  that  all  qv  ideas  are  founded 
on  experience, "  aj  well  by  ilren^ening  the  argumeDts  of  thofe  wha 
Muintain,  at  by  refuting  the  ohjeftioos  of  thofe  who  deny  that  princ^ile* 
In  the  fecond  part,  thi»  principle  is  explained  in  iH  it^refulttt  and  th^ 
manaerof  its  ^plication  ftilty  developed.'     p.  5.  6. 

The  author  etnploj'^  fome  preliminary  chapters  to  point  out  ,the 
nfn  of  the  inquiry,   to  eftaolifh  the  principles  upon  whicH  it 
ought  to  be  conducted,  ;uid  to  explain  the  meaning  of  fome  into 
portant  but  ambiguous  words  vhich  necelTarily  enter  into  the  diC> 
Cuffion.     This  18  all  very  judicious  ;  but  we  cannot  fay  the  lain« 
of  his  hillorical  review,  which  does  not  compeul^te  its  unnecef- 
fary  intrulion  by  any  profundity  of  remait  or  n 
tion.      Among  the  ancients,  tie  obferres,  that 
Piato  adopted  the  doArine  of  innate  ideas,  and 
Ariftotte  and  Zeno  aflerted,  on  the  contrary,  1 
nilhesi  the  materials  of  all  knowledge ;  a  principl 
commonly  exprelTed  in  the  celebrated  maxim,  ni 
ywin  priusfuerit  infinfu.     Tbefe  ancients,  how« 
principle  to  remain  extromely  ina^ive  in  their  re 
fod  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Hobbes  that  phil 
perceive  '  its  full  value  and  extenfive  applicati' 
it  was  more  Cully  developed  in  the  writings  of 
Condillac,  and  Bonnet;  by  all  of  whom  it  hi 
modified,  and  di^rently  applied.    The  hypochefis  of  innate  idsasy 
on  the  other  haildt  aflumed  a  new  aipe£t  in  the  works  of  Def- 
cartes ;  and  it  haa  lilcewile  appeared  in  different  fliopes  in  thofe 
of  Matebranche,  Leibnitz,  and  Wolfe. 

Thb  abfurd  hypothefis,  M.  Degerando,  after  all  that  has  been 
£iid  upon  it,  ftill  thinks  it  his  duty  to  demolifli }  and  he  accord" 
ingly  attacks  it  with  a  multitude  of  arguments,  z«aIouQy  coUefled 
from  every  hollile  comer.  As  he  is  [deafed  to  conlider  this  as  a 
fundamental  problem  in  the  philofophy  of  the  mWid,  we  fliall,' 
9Ut  of  refpeA  to  his  opinion,  prefent  oar  nadars  with  a  brief 
outline  of  his  refutation.  I.  The  diffevpuM  which  the  mmd 
readily  perceives  between  fenfible  and  abllraA  or  gen»al  ideas, 
produced  the  belief  that  the  latter  are  innate.  2.  But  this  ■• 
merely  fuppoGtion ;  for,  as  no  one  can  recollo^t  what  ideas  were 
imprraed  upon  his  mind  from  its  firll  ciiftence,  it  is  confcquenHr 
impoQible  to  prove  that  any  exifted  there  previous  te  the  exercife 
of  the  ienffs.    Aqd  as  it  it  admitted  ml-  tnanyef  dtefe  ideas 

remaia 


anpottatice,  and  not  to  hare  left  his  teadM  to  conje^htte  w&e- 
th^r  or  not  he  conneds  the  definition  which  he  has  borrowed 
with  the  relative  doArines  which  are  known  to  haVe  been  hdd  by 
Its  author.  The  work  itfelf  does  ftot  effeftually  remove  evelry 
doubt  upon  the  fubjed  ;  for  the  author  fometimes  fpealds  in  the 
appropriate  language  of  the  ideal  fchool.  In  fa£l,  it  flbes  not 
appear  to  us  that  any  of  die  French  philofophers  have  made  great 
progrefs  towards  a  deteJiion  of  the  manifold  errors  which  the 
oowine  of  ideas  has  engrafted  upon  the  fcience  of  mind.  In 
what  thev  have  written,  Uiej  have  hj  no  means  gone  to  the  bot* 
torn  of  the  matter  i  and  they  have  accordingly  formed  very  ina- 
dequate conceptions  of  the  adTantages  refultmg  from  a  total  te-* 
]eraon  of  the  principles,  and  even  the  language  of  the  ideal  phi* 


2.    The  author  has,  in  our  apprehenfion,  giVeh  himfelf  a  great 
deal  of  uimecefiary  trouble,  by  dedicating  hsdf  a  volume  to  the 
refutation  of  innate  ideas.    The  triumphant  reafonings  of  GaflTendi 
^nd  Locke  had  long  ago  orertumed  every  argument  in  fupport  of 
diat  clumerical  do&ine  :    And,  fo  far  m>m  retaining  any  preju-» 
dbe  in  its  favour,  the  Continental  philofophers  fisem  decidedly 
partial  to  that  iyftem  which,  in  the  moft  unqualified  manner,  re- 
fers every  idea  of  the  mind  to  external  impreiSons*     As^  there-* 
fore,  the  prevailing  philofophy  is  completely  hoftile  to  the  Car- 
tefian  hypothefis,  tne  author  might  have  fafely  confined  himfelf 
to  an  explanation  of  his  own  Iyftem,  withoi^  expatiating  at  fuch 
length  upon  this  unpopular  doorine.    Befides,  tiie  fecond  part  ef 
his  bode  itfelf  proves  (if  it  prove  any  thing),  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  firft  is  altogether  fuperfluous.    It  is  the  objed  of  that 
part  o£  the  work  to  prove,  that  the  fenfes,  either  immediately  or 
mediately,  fumifli  all  the  materials  of  our  knowledge.    Now,  if  this 
is  eftablilhed  by  well  fupported  reafonmg,  it  was  furely  altogether 
vfelefs  to  beftow  fo  much  attention  upon  the  dirt^  refutation  of 
»  hypothefis  which  the  author  was  about  to  overturn  indirfilij4 
In  taA,  it  is  no  more  neceflary  for  a  metaphyfician  to  enter  upoii 
a  dire£l:  refutation  of  the  hypothefis  of  innate  ideas,  when  he  in* 
tends  to  ptove  that  all  ideas  arife  from  experience,  than  it  MTouid 
be  for  an  aftronomer,  who  is  about  to  demonftrate  the  true  theory 
of  tiie  planetary  fyftem  upon  the  principles  of  gravitation,  to  ex* 
poie,  at  fiiU  length,  the  erroneous  difpofition  of  that  fyftem  in 
^e  cycles  and  epicycles  of  Eudoius  and  Ptolemy.    But,  inde-* 
ftendentiy  of  tbefe  confldevatioDS,  it  muft  be  recdledled  tint 
umate  ideas  cam  only  be  a  fubje^  of  controverfy  among  thofe 
who,  by  the  word  idea^  mean  not  merely  a  notion  or  conception^ 
Iftit  an  image,  or  feme  othet  indefinable  objed  of  thpuj^  imrne^ 
dbatdy  pvient  to  and  exifting  in  the  mind.    NoW|  as  it  has  been 
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demoriftrated  that  ideas,  in  this  latter  fenfe,  are  mere  antiquated 
fiAions,  it  is  confequently  abfurd  to  inquire  whether  or  not  any 
of  them  are  innate.  No  one  who  has  attentively  ftudied  the 
works  of  Dr  Reid  can  entertain  any  doubt  upon  this  fubjeft  :  but 
the  French  philofophers  feem  but  fuperficially  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  his  philofophy ;  and  therefore  we  find  them  en- 
gaged in  difcuflions  which  that  philofophy  has  completely  fuper- 
feded. 

3.  The  author,  in  fpeaking  of  his  o^ti  fyftera,  has  frequently 
iidopted  a  language  that  can  only  be  applied  with  propriety  to  the 
celebrstted  fyftem  which  makes  fenfation  the  only  lource  of  ideas. 
The  maxim,  nil  ejl  in  itttelUBu  quod  non  priusfuit  infenfu^  common- 
ly, but  erroneoufly,  afcribed  to  Ariftotle,  is  generally  quoted  by 
thofe  who  embrace  that  fyftem,  as  defcriptive  of  their  peculiar 
tenets.  The  author  gives  this  maxim  the  fame  meaning  whicli 
Yhcfe  philofophers  affix  to  it ;  *  the  only  meaning  indeed  of  which 
it  appears  capable ;  and  yet,  with  great  inconfiftency,  he  fre- 
quently refers  to  it  as  equally  applicable  to  the  doftrines  which 
he  teaches.  But,  as  the  fyftem  to  which  we  have  alluded  is, 
upon  his  principles,  altogether  incompetent  to  account  for  the 
produQion  of  ideas,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  perceive  the  propriety  of 
his  unqualified  repetition  of  its  fundamental  principle.  It  wa« 
furely  a  very  poffible  matter  to  find  terms  expreffive  of  his  rejec- 
tion of  innate  ideas,  without  recurring  .to  thofe  which  involve 
conclufions  at  variance  with  his  own.  It  certainly  is  not  the  ob- 
jed  of  his  work  to  deduce  all  knowledge  from  fenfation  :  its  ob- 
}e£ij  if  we  can  underftand  him,  is  to  prove  that  our  fenfations 
fumifti  the  occafions  upon  which  all  our  ideas  are,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  certain  intelleftual  operations,  fuggefted  to  the  mind. 
As  this  is  obvioufly  his  meaning  in  contending  that  the  formation 
of  ideas  is  the  joint  work  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties,  it  it 
extremely  clear  that  the  terms  in  which  he  fo  frequently  expreiTes 
himfelf  by  no  means  harmonize  with  the  import  of  his  reafon- 
ings.  It  will  not  be  contended,  furely,  that  the  primary  inftru- 
mentality  of  fenfation  towards  the  production  of  all  our  ideas,  is 
a  fuflicient  juftification  of  that  mode  of  fpeaking  to  which  we 
object  J  for,  as  fenfation  is  equally  inftrumental  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  every  mode  of  human  thought,  it  would,'  upon  that  prin- 
ciple, be  as  juft  to  afcribe  to  it  the  whole  of  thofe  iutolleclual 
powers  which  conftitute  the  inherent  and  diftinCtive  attributes  of 
mind.  Condillac,  Jndccd,  who  refers  all  knowledge  to  fenfation, 
frequently  exprefl'es  himfelf  as  if  he  alfo.  thought  that  all  tfaefe 
faculties  are  enveloped  hi  it.     But  as  this  author  inculcates  a 
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very  different  do£lrine,  he  is  evidently  guilty  of  great  inaccuraqf^ 
of  language,  in  combining  principles  and  conclusions  reciprocally 
fubverfive  of  each  other. 

4.     We  have  looked  in  vain,  in  the  work  before  us,  for  that* 
*  new  fyftem '  of  which  the  author  gives  fuch  confident  promifc. 
His  claim  to  originality  is  founded  upon  his  illuftration  of  the 
principle,  *  that  all  the  intelleftual  powers  contribute  to  the  for- 
mation of  ideas. '     But  this  principle  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
him  ;  nor  does  it  owe  its  evidence  entirely  to  the  force  of  his 
reafoning.     That  principle  forms  the  groundwork  of  thofe  va- 
luable fpeculations  in  which  Dr  Reid  has  fo  fucceisfully  expofed 
the  infufficiency  of  Locke's  theory  of  the  origin  of  knowledge* 
The  difcovcries  of  Reid  gave  a  new  light  to  the  whole  of  this 
^ueftion ;  and  it  is  in  fad^  in  his  writings,  and  in  thofe  of  his 
difciples,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  moil  fatisfa<fkory  informa- 
tion upon  that  branch  of  the  philofophy  of  mind  which  regards 
the  origin  of  ideas.     It  is  fomewhat  furprifing  that  M.  Degerando 
jtakes  no  notice  of  the  bed  authorities  upon  the  quell  ion  which  he 
has  ventured  to  inveftigate  j  and  that  he  fhoidd  have  taken  to 
himfelf  the  merit  of  a  principle  which,  he  mud  be  fatisfied,  if  be 
knows  any  thing  at  all  of  the  Scotiili  metaphyilcal  fchool,  did  not 
originate  with  him.     But  we  do  not,  after  all,  intend  to  depre- 
ciate our  author's  labours  merely  becaufe  he  has  been  anticipated 
in  his  fundamental  principle.     It  was  (liU  left  to  him  to  produce 
a  fyftemaric  account  of  the  origin  of  all  our  ideas,  founded  upon 
principles  thus  powerfully  fupported.     In  this  refpefl,  we  admit 
he  has  condderable  merit  5  and  his  work  may  be  of  ufe  in  put- 
ting his  countrymen  in  the  way  of  obtaining  more  correft  no- 
tions upon  this  fubje£l   than  they  have  hidierto  attained.     It 
would  not  be  difficult,  were  we  to  enter  into  a  minute  examina- 
tion, to  point  out  errors  in  his  account  of  the  generation  of  par- 
ticular ideas.     But  the  difcuilion  would  be  more  prolix  than  pro- 
fitable ;  and  we  are  unwilling  to  deal  very  rigoroufly  with  a  work, 
compofed  under  circumftances  fo  peculiar.     The  author  is,  upon 
the  whole,  found  and  correal  in  his  conceptions  of  the  nature 
and  objefts  of  metaphyfical  refearch ;  and  he  never  teazes  his 
readers  with  any  of  thofe  ufelefs  fubtilties  with  which  fome  thought- 
lefs  writers  of  nis  country  are  given  to  torture  the  brains  of  thofe 
who  think  flowly*     We  cannot,  however,  fay  much  for  his  ftyle ; 
it  is  vague;  figurative,  and  declamatory,  and  has  little  of  that 
precifion  and  unambitious  fimplicity  fo  indifpenfably  requifite  ia 
ftll  metaphyfical  inquiries;* 
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Art.  V.     Mathematical  Papers  w  the  TranfaBUns  of  the  Roy^ 
IriJb  Academy.     Vol.  Fill,  to"  IJT.     1804. 

On  the  Orbits  in  which  Bodies  revolve ^  being  aBed  upon  by  a  Cen^- 
tripetal  Force  varying  as  any  FunBion  of  the  Dtjlance^  when 
thofe  Orbits  have  two  Apftdes.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Brinkley, 
A.  M.  Andrews  Profeffor  of  Aftronomy'in  the  Univerfity 
of  Dublin.  * 

Tn  the  9th  fe£lion  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Principia,  the  illuftri- 
"*  0U8  author  treats  of  moveable  orbits,  and  of  the  motion  of 
the  apfides ;  a  part  cf  his  fubjeft  not  a  little  intricate,  and  which 
it  has  required  all  the  power  of  the  modem  calculus  fully  to  de^ 
velope.  The  method  of  Newton  is  confined  to  orbits  very  nearly 
circular,  and  indeed  only  gives  the  limit  of  the  motion  of  the  ap- 
fides, which  would  ultimately  take  place,  when  the  real  orbit,  by 
becoming  lefs  and  lefs  eccentric,  coincides  with  a  circle. 

The  paper  of  Mr  Brinkley  may  be  confidered  as  a  comment  on 
this  part  of  the  Frincipia.  It  gives  a  method  of  determining  the 
orbit,  in  the  cafe  of  two  apfide?,  when  the  centripetal  force  va- 
xies  as  any  funftion  of  the  diftance.  The  method  of  folution  is 
general,  and  applies  to  eccentric  orbits ;  and  it  is  therefore  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  Newton,  which  is  only  applicable  to  orbits  very 
Jiearly  cnrcular. 

The  paper  contains  three  propoiitions.  .  In  the  firft  tt  is  Ihewn 
that  an  orbit,  having  two  apfides,  and  deicribed  by  a  centripetal 
force  varying  in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  the  fquare  of  the  dif- 
tance, is  an  ellipfe.  In  the  fecond  the  cafe  of  the  2d  ^r.  to  the 
45th  Prop,  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Frincipia  is  confidered,  viz. 
when  the  centripetal  force  confifts  of  two  parts,  one  varying  ia 
the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquare  of  the  diftance,  tnd  the  other  in 
<the  fimple  ratio  of  the  jdiftance.  In  the  third  propofition,  the 
x^rbit  is  determined,  in  the  cafe  of  two  apfides,  wnen  the  centri- 
petal force  varies  as  an  indefinite  power  of  the  diftance. 

Of  thefe  propofitions,  the  fecond  is  certainly  the  moft  import- 
ant, on  account  of  its  application  to  the  l^nar  orbit.  The  refult 
obtained  by  Mr  Brinkley  agrees  with  the  limit  alfigned  by  New- 
ton ;  and  both  bring  out  the  motion  of  the  apogee  of  the  Moon 
juft  the  half  of  what  it  really  amounts  to  by  obfervation.  It  is 
well  known  that  Clairaut,  lyAlembert,  and  Euler,  in  their  firft 
attempts  to  refolve  the  problem  of  the  three  bodies,  were  ufuaiiy 
led  to  the  fame  conclufion  as  Newton  refpe£ling  the  motion  of  tiie 
lunar  apogee.  Such  a  coincidence  in  refult  cannot  be  the  cfTcci 
of  chance  j  and  accordingly  it  will  be  found,  that  the  determina- 
tion of  thofe  celebrated  mathematicians,  as  well  as  the  limit  af- 
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figned  by  Newton,  depends  only  on  the  mean  quantity  of  the 
difturbing  force  of  t]ie  Sun,  or  rather  on  that  part  of  the  difturb- 
ing  force  which  is  independent  of  the  angular  diftance  of  the  Sun 
.and  Moon.  The  data  actually  employed  being  in  effe£l  the  fame, 
\t  is  not  furprifing  that  the  famerefult  fliouldbe  obtained,  although 
different  methods  of  folution  are  employed. 

On  the  other  hand,  fome  mathematicians,  and  in  particular  Mr 
Walmfley,  have  conceived  Newton's  conclufion  to  be  erroueous  \ 
and,  from  the  very  fame  data^  have  brought  out  a  motion  of  the 
apogee  agreeing  with  ebfervation.  But  it  muft  be  confeiTed,  that 
no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  iblution  of  Mr  Walmfley ; 
becaufe  it  is  hypothetical,  and  part  of  the  Sun's  difturbing  force 
is  neglected,  without  any  fuificient  reafon  afiigned.  On  this  head, 
our  fentiments  are  confonant  to  thofe  of  Mr  JDrinkley. 

*  Id  the  lunar  orbit  referred  to  the  ecliptic,  the  perturbing  force  in 
the  direftion  of  the  radius  vcfkor  is  cxpreited  by  a  fun^bon  of  that  ra- 
dius vedor,  and  of  the  angular  diftance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun  ;  and 
the  perturbing  force  in  a  dire6kion  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vedor, 
i»  cxpreflpd  by  another  fun^on  of  the  fame  quantities.  The  former 
force,  in  its  mean  quantity,  is  exprefled  by  a  fun^on  of  the  radiw 
veftor  only.  The  mean  quantity  of  the  latter  =  o.  It  has  therefore 
hotn  often  imagined,  that  the  mean  motion  of  the  lunar  apogee  might 
be  inveftigated,  by  confidering  the  Moon  adled  upon  by  a  centripetal 
force,  exprefled  by  a  fun6lion  of  the  diftance  only.  The  arguments 
for  this  opinon  are  certainly  plaufible,  but  have  by  no  means  the  weight 
of  demonftration.  The'refult  fliows,  that  fuch  an  opinion  refts  upou 
no  folid  foundation.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  pofllble  to  inveftigale 
the  mean  motion  of  the  lunar  apfides,  except  from  the  general  expref- 
iions  of  the  forces  in  the  dire^on  of  the  radius  ve6lor,  and  in  the  di- 
rcdlion  perpendicular  thereto.  '     yol.  VIII.  p.  225. 


On  Delermintng  Innutnerahle  Portktis  of  a  Sphere^  the  Soliditus 
and  Spherical  Superficies  of  which  Portions  are  at  the  fame 
time  algebraically  ojjignahle.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Brinkley,  A.  M. 
Andrews  Profeflbi|  of  Aftronomy  in  the  Univerfity  of  Dub- 
lin. 

The  famous  problem  propofed  by  Viviani  in  1692  has  lately 

boen  revived.     In  the  fecond  mathematical  volume  of  the  French 

National  Inftitute,  M.  Boflut  has  announced  a  new  theorem,  af- 

U  ning,  that   the  conftrucHon  of  the   Florentine  problem  detcr- 

anines  a  portion  of  the  folidity  of  a  fphere  that  may  be  exactly 

( ubed,  as  well   as  a   portion  of  its  furface  that  may  be  exaflly 

i(]uared.     ]M.  Boflut  has  contented  himfelf  with  announcing  hii 

theorem^  aud  has  rticrycd  liis  iiuclligatiou  for  die  prefcnt. 
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Problems  of  this  fort,  although  they  are  certainly  to  be  reckon- 
ed more  curious  than  ufefuly  yet  they  ferve  to  fharpen  the  inge- 
nuity of  mathematicians,  and  may  lead  to  the  invention  of  new 
methods  of  inveftigation,  or  to  the  improvement  and  generaliza- 
tion of  fuch  as  are  already  kit6wn.  They  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
indeterminate,  admitting  many  anfwers;  and  on  this  account 
they  are  the  more  difficult.  The  methods  of  folution  employed, 
may  be  referred  to  two  clafTes.  Thofe  mathematicians  who  de- 
light in  tlie  general  methods  of  the  modem  analyfis,  deduce  the 
folution  of  problems  concerning  furfaces  that  may  be  fquared, 
and  folids  that  may  be  cubed,  by  means  of  double  and  triple  in- 
tegrals. The  reader  who  is  fond  of  fpeculations  of  this  kind  will 
find  an  ingenious  fpecimen  in  a  paper  of  Mr  Woodhoufe,  pub- 
liihed  in  die  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  of  London  for  1801, 
where  the  new  theorem  of  Boflut  is  demonftrated.  Other  ma- 
thematicians, who  prefer  the  fimple  and  elegant,  though  prolix 
methods  of  geometry,  to  the  more  abftrufe  and  general  deduc- 
tions of  modem  analyfis,  feek  to  inveftigate  fuch  problems  by  rea- 
fonings  drawn  from  the  geometrical  properties  of  the  figure  under 
confideration.  In  this  latter  clafs  we  reckon  Mr  Brinkley :  and 
to  fuch  of  our  readers  as  have  a  tafte  congenial  to  his  own,  we 
recommend  his  paper  as  containing  an  ingenious  and  (kilful  appli- 
cation of  geometry  to  a  problem  of  fome  difficulty. 


On  Dr  Halle fs  Series  for  the  Calculations  of  Logarithms,  By 
the  Rev.  Richard  Murray,  D.  D.  late  Provoft  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

Wc  arc  informed  in  a  note,  that  this  eflay  was  found  among 
the  papers  of  Dr  Murray  after  his  death.  He  had  drawn  it  up, 
ihortly  after  his  appointment  in  1 763  to  the  Profeflbrfliip  of  Ma- 
thematics, for  the  inilru^lion  of  his  pupils ;  and  much  of  it, 
therefore,  is  employed  in  explanations,  which,  had  he  dcfigned 
it  for  publication,  he  would  have  retrenched.  This  notice  fuffi- 
ciently  explains  the  nature  of  the  prefent  paper. 

An  Examination  of  various  Solutions  of  Kepler^s  Problem,  an  J  a 
Short  PraHical  Solution  §f  that  Problem  pointed  out.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Brinkley,  A.  M.  M.  R.  I.  A.  Andrews  Profeflbr  of 
Allronomy  in  the  Univerfity  of  Dublin. 

This  is  a  very  long  paper,  confiding  of  no  lefs  than  forty  eight 
pages.     Almolt  all  the  tolutions  of  Kepler's  problem  that  have 

been 
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been  propofcd,  arc  examined  with  minutenefs,  and  the  degrees  of 
€xa<Elnef5  in  tKe  refults  pointed  out.  The  praflical  aftronomer^ 
to  whom  is  devolved  the  labour  of  computing  tables  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets,  will  here  find  much  ufefiil  information  to 
guide  him  in  the  choice  of  the  methods  of  calculation. 

In  peruGng  this  paper,  we  could  not  help  regretting  that  the 
learned  author  did  not  adopt  a  more  fcicntific  arrangement  in  treat* 
ing  of  his  fubjcft.  Moft  of  the  pra^ical  methods  for  Kepler's  pro- 
blem refolve  themfelves  into  two  parts ;  viz.  a  rule  for  finding  a 
£r(l  approximation  to  the  eccentric  anomaly,  and  a  method  of 
correding  the  firft  refult  to  the  degree  of  exat^nefs  required. 
An  attentive  examination  will  eaiily  difcover,  that  the  ulterior 
corrections,  in  almoft  all  the  folutions,  are  in  efie^  the  fame ; 
depending  on  the  variation  of  one  quantity  in  a  certain  funfHon, 
correfponding  to  a  given  variation  of  anotner  quantity  in  the  fame 
fun^ion.  Thus  the  value  of  the  feveral  methods,  as  well  as  thetv 
degree  of  con?ergency,  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  firft  ap- 
proximation. In  the  arrangement  of  Mr  Brinkley,  each  folutien 
is  feparatcly  examined,  without  much  reference  to  principles  pre- 
vioufly  laid  down ;  and  the  reader  is  repeatedly  obliged  to  go  over 
the  fame  ground. 

Mr  Brinlley  highly  extols  Newton's  firft  pradical  method, 
(Print'.  Math.  lib.  \.  fe5l^  6.  Schol.)\  yet  that  method  is  nothing 
more  than  a  fcrics  of  correAions  deduced  by  fucceflive  fubftitu- 
tions  in  the  formula  that  exprefles  the  relation  of  the  fmall  vari- 
ations of  the  mean  and  eccentric  anomalies.  The  rate  of  con- 
vcrgcncy,  meafured  by  a  fcale  of  the  powers  of  the  eccentricity, 
is  indeed  very\grcat ;  but,  when  the  ellipfe  is  evanefcent,  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  approximations  cannot  be  eftimated  by  fuch  a  fcale ; 
and  the  fuccefs  of  the  method  depends  entirely  on  the  firft  af- 
fumption,  for  which  no  rule  is  given. 

]\Ir  Brinkley  has  illuftrated  his  own  pra£lical  rule  by  examples 
in  orbits  of  all  degrees  of  eccentricity.  He  has  alfo  added  the 
method  of  deriving  the  place  of  a  comet  moving  in  an  ec- 
centric ellipfe  from  the  place  in  a  parabola  of  the  fame  perthelioa 
diftance. 

We  cannot  difmifs  this  paper  without  expreffing  our  difappro- 
bation  of  the  very  inelegant,  and  even  uncouth,  manner  in  which 
it  is  printed.  This  obfervation  applies  to  all  the  mathematical 
papers  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Academy  that  we  have.  feen. 
We  huvc  likewife  to  recommend  it  to  Mr  Brinkley,  in  his  future 
fp^culatic^ns,  lo  adopt  the  ordinary  method  of  notation,  whcnr  he 
has  occuGon  to  introduce  the  arithmetic  of  fines. 
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A  theorem  for  finding  the  Surface  of  an  Oblique  Cylinder,  iviih 

its  Geometrical  Demonjl ration,  Alfo^  an  Appendix,  containing 
fame  Obfervations  on  tljt  Methods  of  Finding  the  Circumference 

rf  a  very  Eccentric  Ellipfe ;  including  a  Geometrical  Demon- 
fration  of  the  remarkable  Property  of  Elliptic  Arcs,  difcovered 

by  Count  Fagnani.   By  the  Rev.  J.  Briiikley,  A.  M.  M.  R.  I.  A. 

and  Andrews  Profeflbr  of  Allronomy  in  the  Univerfity  of 

Dublin. 

The  theorem  contained  in  tWs  paper  is  thus  enunciated  :  '  The 
fiirface  of  an  oblique  cylinder  is  equal  to  a  re<£langlc  under  the 
diameter  of  its  bafe  and  the  circumference  of  an  ellipfe,  the 
axes  of  which  are  the  length  and  perpendicular  height  of  the  cy- 
linder. *  This  theorem  is  very  eafily  inveftigated  by  the  method 
of  fluxions  •,  but  it  is  demonftrated  by  Mr  Brinkley,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  geometers,  by  the  method  of  exhauftions. 

In  the  Appendix,  the  lovers  of  the  ancient  geometrical  method 
will  find  a  very  neat  demonftration  of  the  theorem  of  Count  Fag- 
Dani.  This  theorem  is  introduced  here  on  account  of  its  ufe  in 
computing  the  peripheries  of  ellipfes^of  great  eccentricity  ;  a  fub- 
}C&  which  the  reader  will  find  difcuiTed  by  Mr  Wallace  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Tranfaftions,  and  more  fully  by 
Mr  Woodhoufc,  in  the  laft  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adions  of  London,  juft  publilhed. 

To  the  Appendix  is  added  a  diiTertation  in  vindication  of  the 
method  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios.  • 


Art.  VI.  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Correfpondence  of 
Sir  William  Jones,  By  Lord  Teignmouth.  4to.  pp.  530. 
Hatchard,  London  1804. 

T'houch  tWs  book  is  lefs  interefting,  on  the  whole,  than  the 
■*"  title  of  it  had  led  us  to  expeft,  and  though  it  contain  but 
little  original  information  of  any  great  importance,  we  believe  it 
will  be  read  with  very  general  fatisfaQion,  and  feel  that  it  cannot 
be  judged  of  but  with  indulgence  and  refpe^V.  It  is  written  with 
confiderable  elegance,  and  very  great  modefty,  by  Lord  Teign- 
mouth ;  and  its  prolixity — for  it  is  fometimes  prolix— feems  evi- 
dently to  proceed  from  an  unfeigned  and  aiFe£^ionate  partiality  to 
the  memory  of  the  friend  wbofe  hiftory  it  profefles  to  record. 

The  work,  indeed,  is  indebted  for  its  chief  attraftion  to  the 
interefting  and  engaging  charafter  of  its  fubjeft.  The  name  o£ 
Sk  William  Jones  is  affociated,  not  only  witn  the  fglendour  of  a 
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great  rq)utation,  bat  with  almoft  all  the  amiable  and  exemphry 
virtues ;  and  the  gentler  a^^Hons,  which  were  a  littie  chilled  by 
the  afpefl  of  his  vaft  Kterary  attainments,  are  won  fweetly  back, 
and  reft  with  delight  upon  the  view,  which  is  here  exhibited,  of 
the  purity,  the  integrity,  and  the  mildnefs  of  his  private  manners* 
His  life,  indeed,  fecms,  from  his  earKeft  youth,  not  only  to  have 
been  undefilcd  by  thofe  coarfer  blemifhes  of  excefs  and  debaudi- 
cry,  which  are  generally  excluded  by  an  addiction  to  letters,  but 
to  have  been  diitinguiihed  for  all  that  manly  exertion,  and  varied 
aftivity,  which  fo  rarely  efcapes  unimpaired  from  the  languor  of 
an  academical  retirement ;  while  it  was  adorned  by  the  polifhed 
manners  and  elegant  accomplifhments  which  are  ftill  more  fre^* 
quently  neglecled  by  the  man  of  bufinefs  and  the  fcholar. 

The  moft  remarkable  features  in  his  chancer,  indeed,  feem  ta 
have  refulted  from  the  union  of  this  gentlenefs  and  modefty  of 
difpofition,  with  a  very  lofty  conception  of  his  own  capability 
and  dcftination.  Witliout  ever  appearing  to  prefume  upon  the 
force  of  his  genius  or  the  vigour  of  his  underftanding,  he  feems 
to  have  thought  nothing  beyond  the  reach  of  his  indufhy  and  per- 
feverance.  From  the  very  commencement  of  his  career,  accord'* 
ingly,  he  appears  to  have  talked  himfelf  very  highly  ;  and  hav- 
ing, in  his  early  youth,  fet  before  his  eyes  the  llandard  of  a  no- 
ble and  accomplifhed  charafter  in  every  department  of  excellence, 
he  feems  never  to  have  loft  fight  of  this  obje£l  of  emulation,  and 
never  to  have  remitted  his  exertions  to  elevate  and  conform  him- 
felf to  it  in  every  particular.  Though  bom  in  a  condition  very 
remote  from  affluence,  he  very  foon  determined  to  give  himfeliF 
the  education  of  a  finifhed  gentleman,  and  not  only  to  cultivate 
all  the  elegance  and  refinement  that  is  implied  in  that  appellation, 
but  to  carry  into  the  praftice  of  an  honourable  profeflion  all  the 
lights  and  ornaments  of  philofophy  and  learning,  and,  extending 
his  ambition  beyond  the  attainment  of  mere  literary  or  profeffional 
eminence,  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  management  of  public  affairs* 
and  to  look  forward  to  the  higher  rewards  of  patriotic  virtue 
and  political  fkill. 

The  perfeverance  and  exemplary  induftry  with  which  he  la- 
boured in  the  profecution  of  this  magnificent  plan,  and  the  dif- 
tinguiihe<l  fucccfs  which  attended  the  accomplifhmcnt  of  all  that 
part  of  it  which  the  Ihortnefs  of  his  life  permitted  him  to  exe^ 
cute,  aflbrd  an  inftru<^ive  Icflbn  to  all  who  may  be  inclined,  by 
equal  diligence,  to  dcferve  an  equal  reward.  The  more  that  we 
learn,  indeed,  of  the  early  hiftory  of  thofe  who  have  left  a  great 
name  to  poftcrity,  we  fhall  probably  be  the  more  firmly  perluad- 
ed,  that  no  fubftantial  or  permanent  excellence  can  ever  be  attain- 
ed without  mtich  pains,  labour  and  preparation,  and  that  extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary  tilents  ait  lefs  neceflkry  to  the  tnoft  btitHant  fuccefs  thai^ 
perfeveraiice  and  appKc^tion.  Great  as  Sir  William  Joneses  at- 
tainments unqueftionably  were>  they  may  be  contemplated  with* 
out  defpait  by  anv  one  who  is  not  mghteiled  at  his  itldullry. 

In  expreding  tnis  fentiment,  ve  have  perhaps  already  infinuat-. 
ed  pretty  cieariy  the  opinion  which  we  have  b^eh  led  to  form  o( 
the  genms  of  diis  exemplary  ftudent,  and  the  hmits  which  we  are 
incfined  to  alBgn  to  our  admiration  of  hi$  intelleflual  attainments. 
A  confummate  fcholar,  an  accomplifhed  philologift^  an  elegant 
critic,  t  candid  and  perfpicuous  reafoner,  he  was  undoubtedly  f 
and  it  is  impoflible  to  read  either  his  works  ot  his  hillory,  without 
feelmg  that,  in  all  thefe  capacities,  he  was  entitled  to  the  very 
Hgheft  diflin£lfon  \  but  we  do  not  feel  quite  fo  well  aflured  ol 
the  extent  of  his  phihfopbUat  capacity,  of  the  original  ftrength  oi 
his  nnderftanditig,  or  of  his  familiarity  \Hth  thofe  general  princi- 
ples which  lead  to  great  and  fimple  difcoVerieSj  and  bind  toge- 
ther, into  one  ufeful  wholcy  the  particulars  of  out  mifcellaneous 
knowledge*  His  ftudies  and  purfuits  were  principally  dite£ted 
to  parricuhrs ;  and  in  all  his  refearches  and  inquiries,  it  feems  tq 
have  been  his  objedi  rather  to  follow  out  aOumed  and  admitted 
principles  to  xkiore  extetifive  of  precife  conclufions,  than  to  invef- 
tigate  die  authority  of  the  principles  themfelves,  or  to  fettle  th^ 
truth  of  the  c6nchifion  on  a  folid  bafis  of  philofophy,  independ- 
ent of  the  aid  of  poftulates,  or  the  fupports  of  authority. 

We  are  fufficicntly  fenlible  that  we  expofe  ourfelves  both  to 
the  imputation,  and  to  the  vengeance  of  national  partiality^ 
when  we  v>»niure  to  fiiggeft,  that  3ie  labobr  which  Sir  William 
Jones  beftowed  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  great  fcholar  in  the 
f6uthern  part  ci  the  ifland,  has  rather  obllrufled  than  aflifted 
his  pretenHons  to  that  of  a  philofophical  writer  in  the  North. 
Our  Scotifli  prejudices  lead  us  irrefiftibly  to  believe,  that  he 
^as  a  little  fpoiled  by  the  claflical  and  metrical  difcipline  of  Eng- 
hft  fchools  and  univerCties ;  and  we  cannot  help  wncying,  that 
his  underftandine  would  have  been  more  vigorous,  and  his  judg- 
roent  more  deciuve,  if  He  had  not  imbibed  fo  deeply  that  affec- 
tion for  Greek  and  profody,  and  cbflical  and  mythological  allu- 
fions,  which  chara£terifes  fo  decidedly  the  feminaries  in  which  he 
^^^ls  bred.  'JThefe  things  are  the  proper  boaft  and  ornament  of  a 
Schoolboy,  but  will  not  long  go  wr  in  prdcuring  glory  to  a  m^n. 
The  fame  of  Sir  William  Jones  refts  indeed  upon  a  firmer  bafis  ; 
hut  it  has  rather  been  reftrained  than  extended,  we  conceive,  by 
the  effects  of  this  early  partiality.  Though  his  langu^^e  be  ia 
general  pure,  polifiied  and  harmonious,  it  is  not  entirely  free  from 
^  ccrtxin  air  of  j|>edantry ;  and  mfiny  of  hil  heft  compofitions  ace 
tendered  languid  and  inupid  by  thole  clafhcal  affectations  which 
VOL.  V.  NO.  104  C  c  may 
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may  ftill  be  permitted  to  adorn  an  academical  declamation.  We 
Can  excufe  nim  at  fourteen  for  talking  to  his  filler  of  Solon  and 
Croefus  j  but  we  have  lefs  toleration  lor  a  barrifter,  who  profeffes 
to  write  a  treatife  of  Englilh  law  in  imitation  of  the  analytic 
method  of  Ariftotlei  or  a  politician  who  compares  the  balance  of 
the  Bridfli  conftitution  to  the  harmony  produced  by  the  flute  of 
Ariftoxenus^  or  the  lyre  of  Timotheus.  The  myuioloncal  di- 
greffions  of  Pindar  have  alfo  been  too  carefully  copied  in  his  poe- 
tical addrelTes  to  the  divinities  of  the  Eaft  ^  and>  indeed^  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  his  poetry  is  fo  learned  and  elaborate^  that  the 
^erufal  of  it  is  rather  a  labour  than  a  relaxation. 

This  volume  confifts  of  a  narrative  and  obfervations  from  die 

Jen  of  Lord  Teignpiouth,  interfperfed  with  a  great  variety  of 
otters  from  Sir  William  Jones^  and  a  few  from  lome  of  his  cor- 
tefpondents.  We  ihall  firft  lay  before  our  readers  a  (hort  abftra^k 
of  the  biography^  and  afterwards  fubjoin  a  few  extra£ls  from  the 
correfpondence,  which  fills  up  the  largeft  part  of  the  book. 

Sir  William  Jones  was  bom  in  London  m  the  year  1746*    Hlfl 
father,  who  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  died  when  his  fon 
was  only  three  years  of  age,  and  left  him,  with  a  very  fmall  for** 
tune,  to  the  care  of  a  mother  of  unufual  accomplifbments  and 
merit.      Under  her  tuition,  he   imbibed  a  paffion  for    reading 
and  inquiry,  that  had  already  manifefted  itfelf  in  a  very  decided 
manner  when  he  was  fent  to  Harrow  fchool  in  the  feveath  year 
of  his  age.    At  this  feminary  he  made  fuch  a  remarkable  profi- 
ciency under  the  direction  of  Dr  Thackeray  and  Dr  Sumner,  that 
he  was  often  flattered,  by  the  inquiries  of  (lrangers>  under  die 
title  of  the  Great  Scholar,  and  drew,  from  the  former  of  thefe 
intelligent  preceptors,  an  opinion,  that  *  Jones  was  a  boy  of  ib 
a£live  a  mind,  that  if  he  were  left  naked  and  friendlefs.on  Balis- 
hixiy  plain,  he  would  neverthelefs  find  the  road  .to  fame  and  for- 
tune. *     In  the  year  1764,  he  entered  at  Univerfity  College,  Ox- 
ford.    To  the  very  extraordinary  {hare  of  claffical  erudition  which 
he  carried  with  him  to  that  feminary,  he. here  added  a  knowledge 
of  Arabic,  which  he  acquired  by  tlie  aiTUlance  of  a  native  of 
Aleppo,  whom  his  zeal  for  the  (ludy  induced  him  to  maintab  at 
college  for  feveral  months,  at  an  expence  which  his  fii>ances  could 
ill  afford.     By  the  help  of  Meniniki  and  Gentiu8>  he  made  at  the 
fame  time  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  Perfic. 

*  His  vacations  were  paded  in  London,  where  he  daily  attended  the 
Ichocds  of  Angelo,  for  Uie  puipofe  of  acquiring  the  elegant  accompliib- 
ments  of  riding  and  fencing.  He  was  always  a  ftrennous  advocate  fcr 
the  pra€Uce^of  bodily  exeraies,  as  no  lefs  ufeful  to  invigorate  his  fraact 
than  as  a  neceflary  qualification  for  any  aAive  exertions  to  which  hr 
»ght  eventually  be  callfd.    At  home,  his  attention  was  dire^ied  to 
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ihc  modern  languages ;  and  he  read  the  beft  authors  in  Italian,  Spanifliy 
and  Portngefey  fdmmnz  in  all  refpe^  the  plan  of  education  recom- 
mended by  Milton,  which  he  had  by  heart ;  and  thus,  to  tranfcribe  an 
obfenration  of  his  own,  with  the  fortune  of  a  peafant  giving  himfelf 
the  education  of  a  prince.  *     p.  33-4. 

In  1765  he  accepted  the  fituation  of  private  tutor  in  the  fa» 
mily  of  Lord  Spencer,  and  in  the  year  tollowinjg  was  appointed 
to  a  fellow(hip  in  the  Univerfity.  In  the  family  where  he  had 
now  fixed  his^refidencC)  he  not  only  purfued  his  claf&cal  (Indies 
with  unremitting  eagemefs,  but  indulged  his  ambition  for  unt- 
verfal  accompliOhmenr,  by  taking  private  ieflbns  in  dancing  from  ' 
the  celebrated  GalKni,  and  pradiifing  the  broadfword  with  an 
old  penfioner  at  Chelfea.  In  1767  he  attended  the  noble  family 
in  a  (hort  vifit  to  the  Continent,  and  dedicated  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  three  weeks  he  remained  at  Spa  *  to  the  leflbns  of 
Janfon  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  a  mod  incomparable  dancing- maf- 
ler.*  In  1758  he  was  applied  to,  on  the  pUt  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  to  tranflate  into  French  a  Perfian  manufcript,  con- 
taining the  life  of  Nadir  Shah,  a  propofal  which  he  at  fir  ft  de<- 
dined  ;  but  finding  that  no  other  perfon  was  difpofed  to  under- 
take it,  Tmd  unwilling  that  his  royal  employer  (hould  be  obliged 
to  go  to  Ffance  for  the  performance  ef.any  literary  talk,  he  was 
at  lengtk^i«vaHed  on  to  engage  in  it,  and  fini(hed  it  in  the 
cottrfe  of  a  fingle  year.  About  this  period  he  formed  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Count  Revicflci,  afterwards  the  imperial 
minifter  at  Warfaw,  and  ambaflador  at  the  Court  of  England, 
but  diftinguiflied  and  recommended  at  this  time  chiefly  by  his 
literary  accom{>lifhments,  and  his  proficiency  in  the  oriental  lan- 
guages. Lord  Teienmouth  has  inferted  a  pretty  extenfive  feries 
of  letters  between  him  and  tlie  fubjedt  of  his  biography.  The 
winter  of  1769  was  fpent  by  Mr  Jones  and  his  pupil  at  Nice  ; 
in  fpring  they  travelled  through  a  confiderable  part,  of  France, 
pafied  tne  fummer  at  Spa,  and  returned  to  England  in  Auguft 
1770.  During  this  tour  he  feems  to  have  compofed  a  tragedy 
called^Solym^n,  which  he  afterwards  deftroyed,  and  a  treatife 
on  education,  of  which  nothing  but  the  plan  or  argument  has 
been  prcferved. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  left  the  family  of  Lord 
Spencer,  and  finally  dedicated  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law 
as  a  profeflion.  In  1772  he  feems  to  have  entertained  fome  ex- 
pe^tion  of  being  appointed  ambafiador  to  the  Sublime  Porte, 
though  we  are  rather  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  through  what  intereft 
he  could  then  pretend  to  fo  exalted  a  fituation.  He  continued 
kis  profeflional  iludies  with  great  diligence,  though  he  found 
kifiire^  in  \he  intervals^  to  write  his  celebrated  letter  to  Anque- 
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til  dc  Perron,  and  to  pro^c  ft  9a  ©pic  poem  ^nd  %  Wftoryof  the 
Turks,  neither  of  wbicK  were  ever  completed.  lo  1774  he 
publiChed  hi^  Commentaries  on  Afiatic  Poetry,  and  in  the  eiut 
of  th^  (ame  year  was  9aUed  to  the  Bar.  H.is  praAke  va$  no( 
very  extenPive ;  but  his  reputation  /or  learningi  diUi;en^»  ^vA 
independence  of  oharafter,  was  coniinually  riGog.  In  f  779  he 
pubUlbcd  a  tranflation  of  the  Speeches  of  Ifasus,  and  in  1780 
propofed  hiidfelf  as  a  candidate  for  reprefenting  the  Uniteriity 
of  Oxford  in  Failiament }  but  after  receiving  the  mod  iUtteriag 
marks  of  refpeft  from  many  of  the  members  of  that  learned 
kody,  he  found  it  expedient  to  decline  the  ponteft,  and  withdrew 
from  the  competition.  In  the  end  of  that  year  he  puWflied  a 
tranflation  of  the  fercn  famous  Arabic  p.oems»  and  in  the  courfe 
of  the  two  following  years  his  EiTay  on  the  Law  of  B^ilment^t 
and  feveral  odes  and  pamphlets,  of  a  temporary  and  pdilical  aa* 
ture. 

In  fpring  1783  he  was  gratified  by  an  appointment  t»  the  fr- 
tuation  of  a  Judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bes* 
gal — an  office  to  which  his  hopes  and  ^i(hes  had  been  direded 
ffom  bis  firft  eotwce  in^o  life,  and  which  appeared  to  give 'him 
all  the  opportunities,  both  of  (ludy  and  bene6cence»  which  he 
}iad  Jong  earneftly  defired.  Imnvsdiately  upon  bis  nomination 
lie  married  Mifs  Shipley,  daughter  of  the  bi&op  ^  St  Afsph« 
to  whom  he  had  been  long  and  tenderlv  atts^cbed,  and  embaiked 
in  April  for  that  country,  from  which  he  was  never  to  return. 
.  His  employments  in  India  are  poretty  well  known  tp  aU  wha 
hare  any  acquaint^ince  with  his  writings.  He  .was  regobr  atut 
indefatigable  in  his  attendance  on  the  duties  oJt  his  c^mce,  aod, 
beGdes  the  extenfive  and  diverfified  inouirtes  into  the  Hteratare 
and  philofophy  of  ACa,  which  hzyt  gtveo  him  fo  diftingniflied 
9  place  in  the  annal$  of  oriental  learnidgi  he  (eems  to  have  made 
Xko  mean  proficiency  in  botany  and  natural  hiftory.  In  the  midit 
of  thefe  refined  apd  diverfified  employments,  his  beailth,  which 
had  been  confiderably  weakened  by  repeated  attacks  of  (he  fmr 
of  the  country,  wm  afiailed  at  lail  by.  an  inflat^^ation  of  the 
^ver,  and,  after  a  very  Ibort  illnefs^  be  ctpired.in  the  mooth  of 
April  1794. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  \%  the  outUQC  of  the  life  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones ;  a  life  diverfified  with  a  gtcs^er  variety  of  cveou 
than  ufually  occur  in  the  hiftory  of  a  man  of  letter  ^  b«t  chief* 
ly  remarkable  for  its  unblemiOied  purity,  and  for  the  unexampled 
^nduflry,  which  was  able  to  crowd  into  lb  ibort  a  period  fomany 
and  fo  difficult  acquiCtions. 

Tb^  correfpondence,  which  occupies  rather  more  than  one 
half  of  the  prefent  publication,  has,  upon  tb^  whok>  dt(ap; 

•        •     ^  pointed 


p^med^uu  The  greater  pvl  6f  the  letters  vritteti  befoiit  the 
attthpr'a  depurittfe  to  ladia  are  addi eflfisd  ta  Count  Reviczki  and 
to  Mr  Schukens^  and  confift  almoft  entirely  of  critical  remarks 
on  Afiatk  literature,  and  comrounicafions  w^h  regard  to  the 
reading  and  ftudies  of  the  parties.  They  hare  nothing  of  that 
iMimacy,  famil^rky  or  freedom,  therefore,  which  forms  the 
great  charm  of  epillolary  writing,  and  neither  amufe  tis  by  the 
gaiety  of  anecdote,  rtor  inteteft  us  by  the  traits  which  they  dit 
clofe  of  the  feelings  and  chara£lers  of  the  writers.  In  a  drffer- 
lation  on  the  merits  of  Hafez,  'we  cannot  reafonably  expe£t  eU 
tber  fcandal  or  pleafantry )  and  a  man  is  not  led  to  exhibit  any 
of  the  finer  features  of  his  mind,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
keys  of  the  Chinefe  language.  This  part  of  the  correfpond- 
encet  therefore,  bears  but  little  refemblance  to  a  colteftioh  of 
modern  letters,  and  puts  us  more  in  mind  of  the  SpjfioU  erudi' 
$9rum  vtrarum^  or  the  prolufions  of  fome  German  academicians. 
To  make  ike  parsUel  more  eompletCi  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  written  in  Latin,  and  are  exhibited  in  that  form  in  the  Ap- 
fienctix,  though  thetioble  biog;rapher  has  inferred  a  tranflatibn  in 
the  body  of  the  work. 

•  From  this  collcftion  it  would  not  be  cafy  to  extraft  tpuch  that 
would  fuit  the  taftc  of  the  general  reader.  To  juftify^ "  in  fome 
ineafiire,  the  cenfure  we  have  ventured  to  pafs  upon  the  clallk^ 
afFeAation  of  JJir  William  Jpnes,  and  the  general  dcfcriptiop  wt 
have  given  of  this  part  of  his  letters,  we  mall  quote  the  {oUowt 
iog  paHagc  from  an  epiftle  to  SchuUens,  the  fubje^  of  which 
certainly  did  not  naturally  fuggcft  fo  many  Greek  aod  Romas 
fecolle^lions. 

,  <  The  confUtutioa  of  England  is  in  no  refpe^  inforidr  %6  that  of 
^ovie  or  Athens ;  ihi^  is  iny  fixed  opinion,  which  I  forawd  id  my 
eorlieft  yearq,  and  (hall  evfr  retain «  Although  I  flncerdy  ackaowledge 
the  charms  of  polite  Hteratura,  I  nrnft  at  the  fmne  time  adopt  the  fen» 
timent  of  Neoptolemus  in  the  tragedy,  that  we  can  philbfophife  with  a 
a  few  only y.  and  ao  lefs  the  axiom  of  Hippocrates,  that  life  is  fhort, 
art  long,  aad  iiooe  fwift.  But  I  will  alio  maintain  the  excellence  and 
ibe  delight  of  other  ftudies.  What,  fhaU  we  deny  that  there  it  ple^ 
fure  in  mathematics,  when  we  recoUeA  Archimedes,  the  prince  of  geo- 
taietricians,  who  was  fo  intenfely  abfeyrbed  in  the  demonilration  of  a 
problem,  that  he  did  not  difcovcr  Syracufe  was  taken  ?  Can  we  con* 
<:eife  any  ftudy  more  important,  than  the  (in?Ie  one  of  the  laws  of  our 
«fm  country  ?  Let  me  recal  to  your  rccol^dion  the  obfervations  of 
L.  CrafTus  and  Q*  Scsevola  on  this  fubje£^  in  the  treatile  of  Cicero  de 
Oititoie.  What  \  do  you  imagine  the  goddefs  of  eloquence  to  pofleii 
left  attraftions  thao  ThaHa  or  Polyhymnia,  or  have  you  forgotten  the 
.fptthets  which  Ennius  beftows  on  Cethegns,  the  quinteffence  of  elo- 
fTuence^  and  the  flower  of  the  people  I    Is  there  a  man  exiting  who 

would 
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-wouM  not  rather  refen^le  Cicat),  wluHn  I  wilh  abfolutelf  to  mftlce  my 
teodd,  both  in  the  courfe  of  bis  Hfe  and  ftudiet,  than  be  like  Vairo^ 
hawcrer  learned^  or  Locretiusy  however  ingenioiis  as  a  poet  ?  If  the 
ftudy  of  the  law  were  really  unpkafant  and  difguftingy  which  is  £ir  &ozn 
the  truth,  the  exam[^  of  the  wifeil  of  the  ancients,  and  of  Minerva 
Iierfelfy  the  goddeis  of  wifdom,  would  juftify  ine  in  piefisrxing  the  u(e<» 
ful  olive  to  the  barren  laurel. '     p.  123. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  that  a  grown  man  of  diirty  years 
jOf  age,  with  fome  pretenfions  to  the  charaAer  of  a  philolbphery 
Ihould  have  addrefled  an  epiftle  of  this  kind  to  a  foreigner,  who 
would  infallibly  {hew  it  to  all  his  aflbciates.  The  ftyle  of  Sir 
iWiliiam  Jones,  in  Jiis  complimentary  addrefles  to  foreign  literati, 
appears  to  us  to  be  equally  pedantic  and  unnatural.  The  infant 
JDon  Gabriel  it  feems  (or  rather,  we  may  prefume  his  tutor)  tranf- 
lated  the  hiilory  of  Salluft  into  Spanifh,  and  a  loyal  Dodor  of 
Madrid  tranfmitted  a  copy  of  the  regal  verfion  to  Sir  William 
Joneft,  who  makes  his  acknowledgements  in  the  following  ftraia 
of  fcholaftic  panegyric. 

*  I  really  was  at  a  lofs  to  decide,  whether  I  (hould  begin  my  letter 
by  coogratulatiiig  you  on  having  fo  excellent  a  tranflator,  or  by  thank- 
ing you  for  this  agr^e^ble  proof  of  your  remembrance.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  increaiing  fpleodour,  which  the  arts  and  fciences  muft  att 
tain  in  a  dbuntry,  where 'the  fon  of  the  king  poiTefles  genius  and  eru- 
dition, capable  of  tranilating  and  illudrating,  with  learned  notes,  the 
firft  of  the  Roman  hiilorians  :  How  few  youths  anK}ngft  the  nobility  in 
other  countries  poffefs  the  requifxtc  ability  or  inclination  for  fuch  a  tafk ! 
The  hiftory'of  Salluft  is  a  performance  of  great  depth,  wifdom,  and 
4iignity-;  to  underftand  it  well  is  no  fmall  praife,  to  explain  it  properly 
is  fUU  more  commendable,  but  to  tranflate  it  elegantly  excites  admira- 
tion. If  all  this  had  been 'accompHfhed  by  a  private  individual,  he 
would  have  merited  applaufe,  if  by  a  youth  he  would  have  had  a  claim 
to  literary  honotu^,  but  when  to  the  title  of  youth  that  of  prixice  is 
Added,  we  cannot  too  highly  extol,  or  too  loudly  applaud,  his  diftis- 
^gnifhed  merit.  *     p.  129. 

Thefe  paflages  certainly  are  mor^  in  the  tafte  of  a  Greek 
rhetorician  than  of  an  Englifh  gentleman.  But  Sir  William  Jones 
does  not  always  write  fo  afefledly.  There  are  one  or  two  let- 
ters in  the  coUeftion  that  are  remarkably  eafv,  good-humoured, 
ind  flowing,  though  it  can  fcarcely  be  laid  tor  any  of  the  cor- 
refpondence,  that  it  is  playful,  brilliant,  or  witty.  The  follow- 
ing paiTage  from  a  letter  to  Lady  Spencer  Is  certainly  in  a  very 
pleafing  ftyle. 

*  While  Mrs  Poyntz  ftaid  at  Lyons,  I  made  an  excurfion  to  Geneva, 
in  hopes  of  feeing  Voltaire,  but  was  difappointed.  I  fent  him  a  note 
with  a  few  vetfes,  implying  that  the  mufe  of  tragedy  had  left  her  an- 
cient feat  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  had  fixed  her  abode  on  the  border^ 
"pf  a  lake,  &c.    He  returned  this  anfwer  :  "  The  worft  of  French  poets 
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and  phfloibphers  is  aln^dft  dying ;  age  and  ficIuidGi  have  brongfat  him 
to  his  lad  day  ;  he  can  converfe  with  nobody,  and  entreats  Mr  Jones  to 
excufe  and  pity  him.  He  prefents  him  with  his  humble  rrfpefta. " 
But  he  was  not  fo  ill  as  hf  imagined ;  for  he  had  been  walking  in  his 
court,  and  went  into  his  hoi^fe  juft  as  I  came  to  it.  The  fervants  (hewed 
tine  fomebody  at  a  window,  who  they  faid  was  he ;  but  I  had  fcarce  a 
glimpfe  of  lum.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Vokaire  begins  to  be  ra» 
ther  ferious,  when  he  ^finds  llimfelf  upon  the  brink  of  eternity ;  and 
that  he  re^es  to  fee  compai^y,  becaufe  he  cannot  difplay  his  former 
wit  and  fprightlidefs.  I  And  my  book  is  pnblifhed ;  *  I  am  not  at  aQ 
folicitous  about  its  fuccefs  y  as  I  did  not  choofe  the  fubjed  myfelf,  I 
am  not  anfwerable  for  the  wild  extravagance  of  the  ftyle,  nor  for  the 
£iults  of  the  original ;  but  if  your  ladyihip  takes  the  trouble  to  read 
the  difiertation  at  the  end,  yon  may  perhaps  find  foroe  new  and  pleaiing 
images.  The  work  has  one  advantage,  it  is  certainly  authentic.  Lad)! 
Georgiana  is  fo  good  as  to  inquire  how  Soliman  goes  on  \  pray  tcU  her 
he  is  in  great  affli^on,  as  he  bej^s  to  fufpe^  the  innocence  of  Mu- 
fta£^  wlro  is  jufb  (lain.  To  be  ferious,  my  tragedy  is  juft  finKhed  s 
and  I  hope  to  fliew  it  to  your  Lady(hip  in  a  (hort  time. 

*  De  la  Fontaine  is  with  us ;  he  feems  very  well,  but  is  ftiQ  wedk 
and  complaining.  I  muft  add  a  httle  ftreke  of  French  cottiage,  whic^ 
I  have  juft  heard.  In  the  midH  of  all  the  difailers  of  the  £re-works# 
the  Mareichal  de  Richlieu  was  in  fuch  a  panic,  that  he  got  out  of  hb 
carriage,  and  fcreamed  out,  £ft-ce  qu'on  veut  laifier  perir  un  Marefchal 
de  France  ?  N'y  a-t-il  peHbnne  pour  fecourir  un  Marefchal  de  trance  ? 
*— This  will  be  an  eternal  joke  againft  him  X—r  *    p*  78.  79. 

We  add  alfo  the  following  account  of  the  author's  excurfion  to 
a  country  refidence  of  Milton,'  both  for  the  lake  of  the  informa* 
don  it  contains,  and  for  the  unafluming  elegance  of  the  defcrip- 
tion. 

«  The  neceflary  trouble  of  correfting  the  (irft  printed  fheets  of  tnj 
hiftory,  prevented  me  to-day  from  paying  a  proper  refped  to  the  me-^ 
mory  of  Shakefpeare,  by  attending  his  jubilee.  But  I  was  refolvcd  to 
do  dl  the  honour  in  my  power  to  as  great  a  poet,  and  fet  out  in  the 
morning,  in  company  with  a  friend,  to  vifit  a  place  where  Milton  fpent 
ibme  part  of  his  life,  and  where,  in  all  probability,  he  compofed  feveral 
^  his  earlidl  produ^ons.  It  is  a  fmall  village,  (ituated  on  a  pleafant 
hiH,  about  three  miles  from  Oxford,  and  called  Foreft  Hill,  becaule  it  for« 
meriy  lay  contiguous  to  a  forcft,  which  has  (ince  been  cut  down.  The 
poet  chofe  this  place  of  retirement  after  his  firft  marriage  ;  and  he  de« 
icribes  the  beauties  of  his  retreat  in  that  fine  paflage  of  his  L'AHe* 
gro; 

Strait  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleafores, 

Whilft  the  landfcape  round  it  meafures  : 

Ruffet  lawn%  and  fdlowg  grey 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  ftray ; 

Montitainr, 

«  Trao&ation  of  the  I^e  of  Nadir,  ijhaiu  ; 
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Moontaans,  oo  wfaofe  batfM  breiftf 
The  hib'rini;  doodt  do  often  reft  | 
hbadowi  triniy  with  dailies  pied. 
Shallow  l>rooks^  and  rivers  wide  | 
Towers  add  battleiMntt  it  fees, 
Boibm'd  high  in  tufted  trees. 

Haid  by  a  cottage  chimney  (in<dtea» 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaki»  &c. 
«  It  was  neither  the  proper  fea&n  of  the  yea#  nor  time  of  the  day  16 
tear  all  the  rural  foundSf .  aad  fee  all  the  objeds  mentioned  in  this  de* 
fcription  ;  buty  by  a  pleafing  eoiMnirreace  of  drcumftancesy  we  were  (t^ 
hitedt  upon  oar  approach  to  the  yiflage*  with  the  mulic  of  the  mower 
and  his  icythe ;  w«  faw  the  ploughman  intent  upoh  his  labour^  and  tb^ 
inilkmaid  returaiag  from  her  country  employment. 

<  Aa  we  afcen£d  the  hilly  the  variety  of  beautiful  obj^£b|  the  agreed 
■ble  ftilbeis  and  natural  toplicity  of  the  whole  fcene*  gave  us  the 
hig^ieft  pleafiu^  We  at  length  reached  the  fpot  whence  Bfihon  im* 
doubtedly  took moft  of  hia imam:  it  19  on  thetopof  the hiH,ft«Mh  which 
there  ia  it  moft  extenfive  prolpe^  on  all  iklet :  *  the  diftant  taoufitabs 
that  feemed  to  fapport  the  douds,  the  viUages  and  turrets^  partly  ihaded 
with  trees  of  the  fineft  verdure^  and  partly  raHed  d^ve  die  groves  that 
funoonded  them*  the  ^k  plaina  and  meadows  of  a  pt^pSti  cc£iaf,  where 
the  fheep  were  feeding  at  large ;  in  ihorty  the  view  of  the  ftroAms  and 
rivciSy— ^convinced  us  that  there  was  not  a  fingle  ufelefs  or  idle  word  irt 
the  above  mentioned  defcHptiony  but  that  it  was  a  moft  exa^  and 
Kvdy  repcefentation  of  nature.  Thus  will  this  fiae  pafagCt  which  has 
always  been  admhed  for  its  elegance,  aeceive  an  additional  beauty  from 
its  exadntfk  After  we  had  vralked,  with  a  kmd  of  poetical  entho* 
fiam,  over  this  enchanted  ground,  we  returned  to  the  village. 

«  The  poet's  houfe  is  dofe  to  the  church  )  the  greateft  port  of  it 
baa  been  pulled  down,  and  what  remains  belongs  to  an  adjaoent  £irm. 
J,  am  informed  that  feveral  papers  in  Milton's  own  bandf  were  found  bf 
the  gentleman  who  was  laft  m  pofleffioo  of  the  eftate*  The  tradition  i£ 
hit  having  lived  there  is  current  among  the  villagers  :  one  of  them  ihowi* 
ed  us  a  ruinous  vrall  that  made  part  of  his  chamber,  and  I  was  nrock 
pleafed  with  anotheri  who  had  forgotten  the  name  of  ftfikoo,  hut  re* 
oolleded  him  by  the  title  of  The  Pbet. 

<  It  omft  not  be  omitted  that  the  grovea  near  thia  Ullage  ai^  famoot 
for  i^;litiogalcs,  which  are  fo  dtgutly  defcribed  in  ^  Peniierm^ 
Moft.  of  the  cottage  windows  aaa  overgrown  with  iwaecbiutfs,  vine% 
and  honeyfuckles  $  and  that  Milton's  habitation  had  the  fame  ruftic  4JI> 
Bament,  we  may  conclude  from  his  defcription  of  the  lark  bidding  him 
good-morrow,         ... 

Thro'  the  fweetbciar,  or  the  vino. 

Or  the  twifted  eghnline  t 
for  it  ia  evident,  that  he  meant  a  fort  of  honeyfuckle  by  the  eglantioe ) 
tbougfartharwoni'is  commonly  ufed  for  the  fWeetbriar,  which  he  coiiM 
««t  mention  twiie^m  Uie  fa&e-cout^. '    p^  6^— -tfj* 


-  As  an  a(ld!itio]»I  proof  of  the  oceafi^nal  gaiety  mi  plea&ttttj  of 
this  profound  ftudent,  we  annex  two  ftanzas  of  a  light  and  zkf 
(bng,  compofcd  by  him  almoft  ept  tempore^  to  enliven  a  fort  of  fttc 
champetre  given  by  the  barriflers  on  a  ciircuit,  on  thebanks-of 
the  Wye— 

«  Fan*  Tivy,  how  Twctt  are  thy  wavci  gently  ftowing. 
Thy  wttd  daken  wocds^  and  gtten  egtkntCne  bow'rs. 
Thy  bank«  with  thc'blufli.rofe  and  aihararfth  glowing;  * 
While  fricndftiip  and  mirth  diim  thc(c  UtborldTs  hours  \ 
Tct  weak  it  our  ^unt^  while  fomething  we  want| 
More  fwect  than  the  picafiirc  Which  profits  can  jive  J 
Come,  fmile,  damOifo  of  Cardtgaa, 

Love  can  alone  niake  it  blifsful  to  live;  * 

■  •       '    -  • 

*  How  gay  is  the  circle  of  friends  round  ^  table, 
Where  (lately  Kilgarran  *  o'erh^ingy  the  brown  d^ile. 
Where  none  are  unwilling,  and  few  jjre  unable^ 
To  fiug  a  wild  fong,  or  repeat  a  wild  talc  ! 
*  Yet  ^eak  is  our  vaunt,  while  fomething  we  want. 

Mote  fsreet  than  the  pleafqre  i^TXfrkn^ip  can  give  : 
Come,  (mile,  darnfeh  of  Cardigan, 
Lore  can  aUwic  make  it  bh'fsful  to  live.  *    p.  tooi 
The  follovrtng  letter,  addreflcd  to  hi^  foitner  pUpil  Lord  AK* 
thorpe  a  ftort  titne  after  his  marriage,  i$  amiable  and  eafy : 

«  0  la  beikt  at/a  4e  far  Mente!  Thie  was  my  exclamation,  my  deaf 
LoAd,  on*the  lath  of  toft  month,  when  I  found  myfelf,  as  I  thought^ 
at  Kbeity  to  be  a  radlblci',  or  an  idl«f,  or  aay  thing  I  pleaded :  but  my 
mai^gaia  lock  aatple  revenge  for  my  abofe  and  contempt  of  it  whea 
I  wrott  to  yoo,  by  ccmfining  me  twdve  days  with  a  fever  and  quinfey  ; 
and  I  aai  now  £^  cramped  by  ihc  approaching  feffion  at  Oxford,  that  t 
canpol  vake  any  hnig  cxcuriioo.  Pray  prefent  the  enck>fed»  in  my 
oa9e«  to  Lady  Akhorpe.  1  hope  that  1  (hall  to  a  (bort  time  be  able 
|o  ihiak  of  you,  when  I  read  theCe  charming  Unet  of  Catullus* 

*  Torquatus  volo  parvulufl, 
Matris  e  gremio  fuae 
Porrigena  tencras  manna 
Dnlce  rideat  ad  patrem^ 
Semi*hiante  labeHo. 
<  What  a  beautiful  pidure  I  cao  I>omimchifio  equal  it  ?    How  weak 
are  all  arts  in  camparifon  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  1     Inftead,  howevier,  o^ 
TorguaUu^  I  wouki  read  Spencfirus.     J)o  you  qet  think  that  X  have 
difcovered  the  true  u£e  of  the  fine  arts,  namely,  in  rdbsin^  the  mind 
after  toil  ?     Man  was  born  for  Ia6oMr  ;  his  con^guratioa*  bis  pa^qn^i^ 
bis  reiUtffsnefs,  all  prove  it ;  but  labour  would  wear  bim  QUt>  and  %bn 
purpofe  of  it  be  ddfeated,  if  he  had  a^  intervals  of  fkafirg  ;  %n^  un« 
VOL.  V.  NO.  lo*  D  d  '  IcA 

*  A  ruin  of  a  caftle  on  the  banks  of  the  Tivy« 
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leu  that  pleafore  be  tnmeent^  both  be  aod  fodety  fooft  (offer.  Now 
what  pleafaret  are  more  barmleffy  if  tbej  be  nothing  dfe,  than  thofe 
afforded  by  palite  arts  aod  polite  literatare  I  lore  was  gtren  ut  by  the 
Author  of  our  being  at  the  reward  of  Tirtoc,  and  the  folace  of  care  i 
but  the  bafe  and  fordid  formt  of  artificial  fociety  io  which  we  lifCt 
bare  encircled  that  heavenly  ro(e  with  (b  maay  thomg,  that  the  weal- 
thy  alone  can  gather  it  with  prudence.      On  the  other  hand,  mere 

Eleafure,  to  which  the  idle  are  not  juftly  entitled^  Iboo  (atiatct»  and 
laTes  a  Tacutty  in  the  oiind  more  unplea(aot  than  actual  pain.  A  joft 
mixture,  or  interchange  of  labour  and  pleafuret,  appears  alone  coiuIq- 
ctve  to  fuch  happinefs  as  this  life  affords.  Farewell,  I  have  no  room 
to  add  my  nfele£i  namet  and  ftill  more  ufelefii  profeffions  of  frieixifliip. ' 
p.  106.  207. 

Sir  William  Jones's  politics  were  thofc  of  a  decided  Whig  \  and 
they  make  a  confiderable  figure  in  feme  parts  of  his  correfpond« 
ence.  It  does  not  appear  to  us,  however,  that  there  are  any  paA 
fages  of  this  defcription  that  deferve  to  be  particularly  noticed. 
Indeed,  the  deficiency  of  his  philofophical  genius  is  more  apparent, 
in  our  apprehenfion,  upon  tnefe  fubjefis,  t^n  upon  any  other. 
His  ideas  upon  the  theory  and  abftradl  principles  of  TOvemment, 
appear  to  be  very  crude  and  fuperficbl ;  and  his  zeal  m  the  caufe 
of  liberty  feems  rather  to  have  arifen  from  the  warmth  of  his  own 
benevolent  heart,  and  from  an  habitual  admiration  of  the  clafGc 
lepublics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  than  from  any  profound  iludy  or 
^uft  apprehenfion  of  the  conftitution  of  modem  fociety.  Tnere 
is  fome  pr^udice,  and  a  good  deal  of  imprudence  in  fome  of  his 
political  efiiifions :  but  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  the  incor« 
iruptible  and  unaffeAed  independence  of  his  principles,  entitle 
him  to  no  vulgar  ftation  in  the  lift  of  practical  politicians.  'The 
following  extra£t  from  a  letter  to  Lord  Spencer,  written  at  the 
time  when  his  appointment  to  India  was  in  fufpenfe,  ihews,  in  a 
ftriking  manner,  the  extent  of  his  honourable  ambition,  and  the 
fteadinefs  of  his  independent  fpirit : 

<  1  cannot  legally  be  appointed  till  January,  or  next  month  at  fooD- 
cft,  becaufe  I  am  not  a  barrifter  of  five  years  (landing  till  that  tiotc : 
now  many  believe  that  they  keep  the  place  open  for  me  till  I  am  quali- 
fied. I  certainly  wifh  |o  have  it,  bccanfe  I  wifh  to  have  twenty  thou- 
fand  pounds  in  my  pocket  before  I  am  eigbt-and-thtrty  years  old,  and 
then  I  might  contribute  in  fome  little  degree  towards  the  fervice  of  my 
country  in  Parliament,  as  well  aa  at  the  Bar,  without  felting  my  liberty 
to  a  patron,  as  tooimany  of  my  profeflion  are  not  afhamed  of  doing  % 
and  I  might  be  a  Speaker  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  the  fuH  vigour 
and  maturity  of  my  age  ;  whereas,  in  the  flow  career  of  Weftminfter-* 
Hall,  I  fliould  not  perhaps,  even  with  the  beft  fuccefs,  acquire  the  (kme 
hidependent  ftation,  till  the  age  at  which  Cicero  was  killed.  Bat  be 
ai&ir(Bdt  my  dcarkM-d^  that  if  the  niAJftor  be  offended  at  the  flylc  in 

which 
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wbtcfa  I  have  fpokeo,  do  fpeak,  and  will  fpcak,  of  poUic'afiairs,*  and 
on  that  account  (hould  refufe  to  gire  me  the  judgeihip,  I  (hall  not  be 
at  all  mortifiedy  having  already  a  very  decent  competence*  without  a 
debt,  or  a  care  of  any  kind. '     p.  165. 

The  fame  pleafing  fentiments  recur  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  M*- 
Pherfon*  relating  to  the  publication  of  the  firft  volume  of  the  A« 
fiatic  Tranfadions — 

«  Always  excepting  my  own  imperfed  effays,  I  may  venture  to  fore- 
tely  that  the  learned  in  Europe  will  not  be  difappotnted  by  our  firft  vo« 
lume.  But  my  great  objeft,  at  which  I  have  long  been  labouring,  if 
to  give  our  country  a  complete  digeft  of  Hindu  and  Muflulman  law. 
I  have  enabled  myfelf  by  exceffive  care  to  read  the  oldeft  Sanfcrit  law 
books,  with  the  help  of  a  loofe  Perfian  parapbrafe  ;  and  I  have  begun 
a  tranflation  of  Menu  into  £ngli(h  ;  the  beft  Arabian  law-tradl,  1  tranf- 
lated  laft  year.  What  I  can  poffibly  perform  alone,  I  will  by  God'i 
MeiOng  perform  ;  and  I  would  write  on  the  fubjcdl  to  the  Miniftert 
Chancellor,  the  Board  of  Cootroul,  and  the  Dircdora,  if  I  were  not 
apprchenlive  that  they  who  know  the  world,  but  do  not  fully  know 
JDC,  would  think  that  I  expedkd  fome  advantage  either  of  fame  or  pa- 
tronage, by  purpofin?  to  be  made  the  Juflinian  of  India ;  whereas  I 
am  confcious  of  defirmg  no  advantage,  but  the  pleafure  of  doing  gene- 
ral good.  I  (hall  conftqucntly  proceed  in  the  work  by  my  own  ftrength, 
and  will  print  my  digeft  by  degrees  at  my  own  expence^  givmg  copies 
of  it  where  I  know  they  will  be  ufeful.  One  point  I  have  already  at- 
tained ;  I  made  the  pundit  of  our  court  read  and  correal  a  copy  of 
Halhcd's*  book  in  the  original  Sanfcrit,  and  I  then  obliged  him  to 
atteft  it  as  good  law,  fo  that  he  never  now  can  give  corrupt  opinionsi 
without  certain  detcdioo. '     p.  276.  277. 

From  the  correfpondencc  of  Sir  William  Jones  in  India,  we 
arc  not  tempted  to  nuke  many  extracts.  It  relates  chiefly  to  the 
buGnefs  of  his  official  fituation,  and  to  thofe  refearches  of  which 
he  has  himfclf  given  tlic  refults  to  tlie  world,  in  his  different  pub- 
Hcacions  on  the  philofophy  and  literature  of  the  Afiatic  nations. 
It  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  we  think,  exceedingly  interefting,  nor 
was  it  perhaps  very  necefTary  to  make  it  public ;  but  it  (hews  the 
aftoniming  mduftry  and  unremitting  adlivity  of  this  exemplary 
fcholar,  and  affords  a  pleafing  evidence,  both  of  the  mild  cheer* 
fulnefs  of  his  difpoiition,  and  of  the  harmony  in  whicli  he  lived 
with  all  the  refpe£^able  members  of  the  fettlement.  As  a  fpeci- 
men  of  the  happy  and  amiable  temper  of  mind  in  which  he  con- 
tinued to  the  end,  we  fliail  content  ourfelves  with  tranfcribing  the 
laft  letter  which  the  author  of  this  volume  received  from  him  not 
many  months  before  his  death.  The  lait  paragraph  is  written  with 
a  great  deal  of  unaffected  gentlenefs  and  dignity. 

Dd  2  «  A 

*  A  tranflation  by  N.  B.  Halhrd,  Efq.  of  the  code  compiled  b^ 
Pundits,  by  the  dire^Uon  of  Mr  Haftings. 
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wdl  kaov  tike  tm^Vry  cf  jourl 
fajppay  pfcic9le4  idietf  to  yw 
tbe  dcatth  ocacMatadkaof 
ator«  vbo  govenit  tLi*  wo^  trj  a  (pedal 
tt^Icare;  biita»  tbkita  tntk 
our  onlj  true  ooKibft  k  aSiaJsa  isnr  be 
iipphf,  whidi  hiofar  horn 

tbat  ereo  tbe  divioe  aiilbor  <;£  k  «rpt  ci  tbe  ^eacb  a£  s 
dc»6tnne,  tboogb  tiiperfiaocA  to  jca,  it  aiwavs  ^ai  hmt  to 
I  fliall  have  oca^on  ia  a  few  jtan^  bf  tbe  coizrse  of  rifrTc,  to  pc^ 
it  oa  the  micd  of  Ladj  Jor^es,  tbr  great  aipe  c/  vLote  "wsrxl^rt  u  oae 
()f  mj  rcaHofV  for  hoping  laofl  ani^iocfly  tbal  catbl':ig  wssrr  ^svrccaL  ber 
returning  to  Englaod  this  leaibo.  •  *  »  • 

i  will  fUlow  her  tt  £ooa  a«  I  csn,  px^filblf  at  tbe  begi^ciB^  of  J  ;9^« 
But  probably  oot  till  toe  fra£on  anor  that ;  for  aI*Jk>Jig!i  I  fi^all  have 
tnore  than  etMnigb  to  fupply  all  tbe  waats  of  a  1B23,  vr^  vocid  rather 
have  been  Cincinr.atsu  whh  kis  ptcugk,  thaa  LoccHes  wffili  all  hiK 
wealthy  yet  I  wilh  to  complete  the  fyiiea  of  Iodb&  hoan  wb3e  1  re- 
main in  India,  bec?.ofe  I  wiih  to  perform  whatever  I  prcmiie  with  tke 
Icail  pcCible  inipetfection  ;  and  in  fo  diffiaiit  a  work,  doubts  nJght  a- 
rifey  which  the  pandits  alooe  could  remove.  You  coolimie  1  hcpe  to 
find  the  gardens  hmlthy  ;  notliing  can  be  more  pL^^fact  than  tbe  hoyfe 
\n  whkh  we  Lvc  :  but  it  might  jnlUy  be  called  the  temple  of  tbe  wkidv 
f^rpecially  as  it  \\vt  an  octagonal  formy  Lke  that  erei^ed  at  Athens  to 
thofe  boiflcrouc  divinities.  I  caiuiot  get  rid  of  the  rhemnatilxn  whicb 
their  keen  breath  has  given  nie,  and  fubmit  with  r4-i^aDce  to,  the  ne- 
Cf  ffity  of  -wrapping  myfolf  in  ftiawls  and  flanneL  Wc  coiitinnc  to  be 
diarmed  with  the  pcrfpicuity,  modc-ralion,  and  eloquence  of  Filaiigien. 

*  Of  European  politics  1  think  as  little  as  pofiible,  not  becaufe  they 
*lo  not  intcrcft.  my  heart,  but  bccaufc  the)'  give  me  too  much  pain. 
I  liavc  '  good  will  towards  men,  and  tttlh  peace  on  earth ;  *  but  1  kt 
chiefly  under  the  fun,  the  two  daffcs  of  men  whom  S<}lomoo  defcriba, 
the  oppretfor  and  the  oppreflrd.  I  have  no  fear  in  England  of  open 
^•fpotifm,  ^lor  of  am^rchy.  I  fliall  cultivate  my  fields  andg^ardms,  and 
think  tu  little  as  pofliblc  of  monarchs  or  oligarchs.  *     p.  354-55—5^' 

Wc  add  thcfmcereand  afFeftlonate  Tcflcftions  anticiced  by  the 
noble  birtgraplKr  to  the  letter  w^  h^ve  now  copied. 
■  *  It  would  not  be  eafy  to  ghre  eWprefiion  to  the  feelings  excited  by 
the  pcrufal  of  this  letter,  nine  years  after  the  date  of  it.  tin  recalling 
the  memory  of  domeftic  misfortunes,  which  time  had  nearly 'obliterated, 
it  rcvifffs  with  nt^w  force  the  reooUedlion  of  that  friend,  whofelympaliiy 
endeavoured  to  footh  the  forrows  of  o 'father  for  the  lofc  of  his  childrea* 
The  tranfition  by  Sir  William  Jones  to  the  circumftances  of  his  own 
Jituntion  is  lyiturBli  -and  ^hc  conjugal  bofom  may  -pertraps  fympatbtfc 
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n^pifch'afOi^JitfAap^  SKitk^padnif -the  lAiftiD^of  th«  ^mtc  of  Ims  l&c* 
tMka  zud  bis  «wn  (S^PortB  -to  ^onicje  liec*  That  wife  4»wev«r  Hill  Airviuifr 
to  Itment  h^r  ]np«^araUe  1q£s  in  the  death 4)f  Sir  Wiilaam  Joues^uadelir 
suid  has  bad  for  fome  y«^rB-tbe  ha|>pioe{f  4o  confoley  1^  tbe  teodereft- 
aJ[idiuties«  4be  ui<sreafing  infirmities  of  an  aged  motber.  *    p.  5^6. 

•  Loisd  T«)gnn^0uth,  in  fevctal  par^s  of  ki3  moxkf  lias  ma«ifefted 
a4«udabkf  hut  apparently  a  vary  unnecei&iy,  anxietjr  to  provCf* 
that  hior  WiUiam  Jooes  was  a  ^ccre  iieiierer  in  tbe  pore  4I00- 
trincs  of  Cfanftianity.  We  aire  not  aware  that  hit  orthodoxy  vat 
e«<er  clUed  tn  ^eftion,  ami  60  not  pevceure,  indeed,  how  it  coul^ 
cafHy  fiate  been  fo  in  the  face  of  his  own  exprefe  and  repeated 
dtelarations  io  Ae  eontrary,  in  fo  VMmj  parts  of  his  wrkmgs. 
The  moft  diftinft,  perhaps,  is  that  whxcn  occurs  in  a  difcourfe 
aJWrcffed  to  the  Afiatic  Society  in  1791. 

•*  Theological  inquiries  are  no  part  of  my  prcfent  fubjeiEl :    Brrt  V 
cannot  refrain  from  adding,  that  the  coUeftion  of  traro,  which  we 
call  from  their  excellence  the   Scrrptwresj  contain,  independently  of  a 
divine  origin,  more  true  fuWimity,  more  eicquiCte  beauty,  purer  mo- 
rality, more  important  hiftory,  and  finer  ftrains  both  of  poetry  fnd 
eloquence,  than   could  be  collected,  within  the  fame  compafs,  from' 
all  other  books  that  were  ever  compofed  in  any  age  or  in  any  idiom. 
The  two  parts  of  which  t?!ie  Scriptures  confift,  are  coiine6^ed  by  a  chain 
of  compofitions,  which  tear  no  refemblance,  in  form  *or  ftyle,  to  any 
that  can  be  produced  from  the  ftores  of  "Grecian,  Indian,  Perfian,  or. 
cVen  Arabian  learning.     The  antiquity  of  thofe  compofitions  no  man 
dbiibts ;  and  the  unftrained  application  of  them  to  events  long  fubfe-' 
qucnt  to  their  publication,  is  a  folid  ground  of  belief,  that  they  were 
genuine   compbfitions,  and  confequently  infpired.     But,  if  any  thing' 
be  the  abfolnte  exclufive  property  of  each  individual,  it  is  his  belief ; 
and  I  hope  I  fhould  be  one  of  the  laft  men  living,  who  coald  harbouir' 
a  thouglit  of  obtruding  my  own  belief  on  the  we  minds  of  others.  ** 
p.  565.  366. 

To  thofe  and  10  other  public  tcftimonies  of  Sir  William  Jones's. 
piovi3  acquiefcence  in  the  pure  faith  of  his  country,  Lord  Teign- 
naouth  has  now  added  the  evidence  of  feveral  prayers  and  devout 
rjjfleclions,  found  among  his  private  manufcripts  after  his  death.    . 

We  fliouid  have  great  pleafure  in  laying  before  our  readers  the 
whole  of  the  eloquent  and  affeclionate  rcprefentation  which  Lord 
Tcignmouth  has  given,  in  the  concluding  pages  .of  thefe  menioirs, 
of  the  chara£ler  of  his  departed  friend.  Our  limits^  boweverj 
will  not  admit  'Of  more  than  the  following  extra^is. 

*  In  the  (hort  fpace  of  forty-feven  yoar^,  by  the  exertion  of  rare  inpf. 
ttlltf&ual  takata,  he  acquiiped  a  knowle4ge  of  arts,  fciences,  and  Ian- 
guages,  which  has  feldom  been  equalled,  and  ^rhaps  never  furpafied.^ 
if  he  did  not  attain  the  critical  proficiency  of  a  Porfon  or  Parr  in  Gne*. 
jcifQ  literature,  yet  his  knowledge  of  it  was  ^)oft  esUcoii^  ami  pro-: 

foundm 
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found,  and  fntitled  him  to  a  high  rank  in  the  firft  dafs  of  fcho]an» 
while,  as  a  philologift,  he  couldhoaft  an  univerfality  in  which  he  had 
ao  rival.  His  (kin  in  the  idioms  of  India*  Perfia*  and  Arabia,  has 
perhaps  never  been  equalled  by  any  European  ;  and  his  corapoGtions  on 
Oriental  fubje^s  difplay  a  taile  which  we  feldom  find  in  the  writings  of 
thofe  who  had  preceded  him  in  thefe  tra^s  of  Uterature.  The  language 
<^  Conflantinople  was  alfo  £uniliar  to  him  ;  and  of  the  Chinefe  charac- 
ters and  tongue,  he  had  learned  enough  to  enable  him  to  tranilate  an  ode 
of  Confucius.  In  the  modem  dialers  of  Europe,  French,  Italian, 
SpaniOif  Portuguefe,  and  German,  he  was  thoroughly  conrerfant,  and 
l|ad  peru&d  the  moft  admiied  writers  in  thofe  languages.  I  might  ex« 
tend  the  lift  by  fpecifying  other  dialed  which  he  underftood,  but  which 
lie  had  lefs  perfe^y  ftudwd.  * 

<  By  his  knowledge  of  the  Sanfcrit  and  Arabic,  he  was  eminen^y 
qualified  to  promote  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  detecting  mifreprefentatioas  of  the  Hindu  or  Mahommedan  lawi» 
and  by  correiEUng  impofitions  in  the  fonn  of  adminiilenng  oaths  to  the 
followers  of  Brahma  and  Mahommed.  If  no  other  benefit  had  refulted 
from  his  fludy  of  thefe  languages,  than  the  compilation  of  the  Digeft, 
and  the  tranflation  of  Menu,  and  of  two  Mahonunedan  law  tra6is,  this 
application  of  his  talents  to  promote  objeds  of  the  firfl  importance .  to 
India  and  Europe, -would  have  entitled  him  to  the  acknowledgements 
of  both  countries.  Of  his  dudies  in  general  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that 
the  end  which  he  always  had  in  vicycv,  was  pradical  utility  ;  that  know« 
ledge  was  not  accumulated  by  him  as  a  fource  of  mere  intelle^ual  re- 
creation, or  to  gratify  an  idle  curiofity,  or  for  the  idler  purpofe  of  o£- 
tentatioufiy  difplaying  his  aquifitions*  To  render  himfelf  ufeful  to  his 
country  and  mankind ;  and  to  promote  the  profperity  of  both,  were 
the  primary  and  permanent  motives  of  his  indefatigable  exertions  in  ac- 
quiring knowledge. 

<  The  inflexible  integrity  with  which  he  difcharged  the  folenui  duty 
of  this  (lation,  will  long  bi  remembered  in  Calcutta,  both  by  Euro- 
peans and  natives.  So  cautious  vi^as  he  to  guard  the  independence  of 
his  charader  from  any  poflibility  of  violation  or  imputation,  that  no 
fplicitation  could  prevail  upon  him,  to  ufe  his  perfonal  influence  %iTth  the 
members  of  adminiilration  in  India,  to  advance  the  private  interefts  of 
friends  whom  he  efteemed,  and  which  he  would  have  been  happy  to 
promote.  He  knew  the  dignity,  and  felt  the  importance  of  his  office ; 
and,  convinced  that  none  could  afford  him  more  ample  fcope  for  exert- 
ing his  talents  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  his  ambi(ion  never  extended 
beyond  it.  No  circumflance  occafioned  his  death  to  be  more  lamented 
by  the  public,  than  the  lofs  of  his  abiUtics  as  judge,  of  which  they  had 
bad  the  experience  of  eleven  years.  ' 

*  Of  his  private  and  focial  virtues 'it  ft  ill  remains  to  fpeak  ;  and  I 
could  with  plcafure  expatiate  on  the  indep<?ndence  of  hts  integrity, 
bis  humanity  and  probity,  as  well  as  Ins  benevolence,  whidi  every  liv- 
\[ig  creature  participated, 

<  Could 
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<  Could  the  figure,  (I  quote  with  pleafure  his  own  words)  inftin&t^ 
and  qualities  of  birds,  beaftsy  infedb,  reptiles,  and  fi(h,  be  afcertained^ 
either  on  the  plan  of  Buffon,  or  on  that  of  Linnarus,  without  giving 
pain  to  the  objed^s  of  our  examination,  few  fludies  would  afford  ut 
more  folid  inftrudion,  or  more  exquifite  delight ;  but  i  '  never  could 
learn  by  what  right,  nor  conceive  with  what  feelings,  a  naturalift  cao 
occafton  the  mifery  of  an  innocent  bird,  and  leave  its  young,  perhaps* 
to  perift)  in  a  cold  neft,  becaufe  it  has  gay  plumage,  and  has  never*  been 
accurately  delineated,  or  deprive  even  a  butterfly  of  its  natural  enjoy- 
ments, becaufe  it  has  the  misfortune  to  be  rare  or  beautiful :  nor  (halt 
1  ever  f«rget  the  couplet  of  Ferdaufi,  f6r  which  Sadi,  who  cites  it  with 
applaafe,  pours  blefiings  on  his  departed  fpirit. 

Ah  !  fpare  yon  emmet,  rich  in  hoarded  grain, 
He  lives  with  pleafure,  and  he  dies  with  pain. 
*  This  may  be  only  a  conleffion  of  weaknefs,  and  it  certainly  is  not 
meant  as  a  boaft  of  peculiar  fenfibility  ;  but  whatever  name  may  be 
given  to  my  opinion,  it  has  fuch  an  effcf^  on  my  conduft,  that  I  never 
would  fuffer  the  eodla^  whofe  wild  native  woodnotes  announce  the  ap- 
proach of  fpnng,  to  be  caught  in  my  garden,  for  the  fake  of  com- 
paring it  with  Buffon's  defcription  ;  though  I  have  often  examined  the 
domeftic  and  engaging  mayanaf  which  ^*  bids  us  good-morrow '^  at  ovr 
windows,  and  expeds,  as.  its  reward,  little  more  than  fecunty  :  even 
when  a  fine  young  manit  or  pangolin  was  brought  to  me,  againft  my 
wi(h,  from  the  mountains,  1  foHcited  his  refioration  to  his  bdoyed 
rocks,  becaufe  I  found  it  tmpoflible  to  preferve  him  in  comfort  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  them.  ' 

<  His  intercourfe  with  the  Indian  natives  of  charafler  and  abilitiei 
was  extenfive :  he  liberally  rewarded  thofe  by  whom  he  was  ferved  and 
aifified,  and  his  dependants  were  treated  by  him  as  friends.  Under 
this  denomination  he  has  frequently  mentioned  in  his  works  the  name 
of  Bahman,  a  native  of  Yezd,  and  follower  of  the  dodrines  of  2oro- 
afier,  whom  he  retained  in  his  pay,  and  whofe  death  he  often  adverted 
to  with  regret.  Nor  can  I  refift  the  impulfe  which  1  fed,  to  repeat  aa 
anecdote  of  what  occurred  after  his  demife  :  the  pundits  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  attending  him,  when  I  faw  them  at  a  public  durbar^  a  few 
days  after  that  melancholy  event,  could  neither  reArain  their  tears  for 
his  lofs,  nor  find  terms  to  exprefii  their  admiration  at  the  wonderful  pro- 
grefs  which  he  had  made  in  the  fcicnccs  which  they  profefled. '     p.  400* 

The  Appendix  contains  the  originals  of  the  Latin  letters,  of 
which  Lord  Teignmouth  has  given  a  ttanflation  in  the  text,  and 
which  appear  to  be  written  with  great  elegance  and  purity  \ — 
the  plan,  and  feme  very  inconfiderable  fragments  of  the  epic  poem 
which  we  formerly  mentioned  as  having  occupied  the  attention  o£ 
Sir  William  Jones  in  1770,  and  of  which  we  are  inclined  to  think 
the  abandonment  more  judicious  than  the  undertaking ; — a  pre- 
fatory difcourfe  to  his  projeftcd  Hiftory  of  the  Turks,  written  in 

Si 
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%  vcty  plcafin^  and  Kfcly  ftylc,  b«t  ncber  diflirfe  asd  fecUc  fcr 
rfic  xntrodnaioii  to  a  philofephical  hHlory ;— «Ki,  fiaaBy,  a  ftnt 

eo\\c€Aon  of  occafional  poems,  which  might  have  been  pcmjDcii, 
without  injury  to  the  author's  rcputadon,  to*  hiTC  rriminrii  ia 
lus  portfolio.  We  arc  tempted,  howcrcr,  as  a  citnofity,  to  tran- 
fcribc  the  following  tranflation  of  an  ode  of  Jami,  which,  in  Ac 
form,  rhime,  and  meafure,  is  an  exad  pattern  of  the  oi^iaaf 
fcrfian# 

How  r«cct  ihtpSk^H  ttomtfif  bwatiacs!  Swett  news  of  my  4d%^  he  farngs; 
>lcw#»  that  the  roie  wUl  ibon  approach  the  tooefiii  bird  of  s^i^.  be  briafs. 
Soon  wUl  a  tbooiaiid  Raited  ibol*  be  led,  his  capcives.  throagh  the  &|^, 


Since  tidinp,  which  in  every  heart  nnift  ardent  flamn  aedu,  be 

I^ate  near  my  channcr't  flowins  roba  he  pafi*d,  and  }a^4,  the  ftacran 

Thence,  odour  to  the  io&  bod'f  «il>  and  jassitMe'f  awmk  ■!■»>  be 

FalDf«l  is  abfeiMe,  and  that  pain  to  Ibobe  baie  rhral  oft  h  ow'd  ; 
Thoa  know*a,  dear  maid !  when  to  thine  car  £alie  ulcs,  contrivM  ioj^.  he  hnmgk 

Why  (bmild  I  trace  love's  mazy  path,  fince  del>iny  my  Uiis  Mnds  ? 

iftlack  deftiny !  tty  lot  if  woe,  to  roe  no  ray  of  SgU  he  brba^ 

In  vahi,  a  friend  his  trknd  dillifrbt,  in  vain  a  chiidifr  toonbAt  sivcst. 

When  6§e  phyfidao  to  the  coach  ef  heartfick  love  lorn  wyk,  be  bnagt. 


A  rotiog  ftrao^.ia  thy  town  no  guidance  can  ^  Jama  find, 

*TiU  this  his  nafflc,  and  rambling  lay  to  thine  all  piercing^^^fi/  be  br^iea. 

p-  519. 

We  now  take  our  leare  of  this  publication  with  fentiments  of 
fhe  utmoft  veneration  for  the  virtuous  and  kamed  perfon  wboie 
hiftok^  it  contains^  and  with  feelings  of  no  common  gratitude  to 
his  noble  biographer.  Tlie  rank  to  which  he  belongs  affords  many 
temptations  to  idlenefs,  and  has  fometimes  been  coofidered  as  an 
apology  for  fome  degree  of  licentioufnefs.  There  is  more  than  uikal 
merit,  therefore,  in  every  inftance  which  it  prcfents,  either  of  liter* 
ary  aftiVity,  or  of  zeal  lor  morality  and  religion ;  and  as  exampki 
and  leflbns  of  this  kind  come  with  moft  effeft  from  thofc  whofe 

?ation  enables  them  to  influence  a  larger  circle  of  obfervcrs.  Lord 
'cignmouth  muft  be  held  to  have  dcfervtd  well  of  fociety,  by 
the  publication  of  a  work  fo  friendly  to  the  imerefts  of  leammg 
and  of  virtue.  Independently  of  thefe  conftdcrations,  however, 
this  book  is  entitled  to  praife.  The  elegance  of  the  compofition, 
jmd  the  aeal  and  knowledge  in  literature  which  it  difplays,  would 
do  credit  to  the  moft  pra&fed  author  ;  while  the  unitorm  candour 
tind  liberality  of  the  fentiments  it  contains,  lay  claim  to  a  far 
higher  commendation. 


Mt^ 
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Art.  Vn.  Sir  John  Froifar^s  Chronicles  of  England,  France^ 
arfd  the  aijoinmg  Countries^  fro^  ^ht  latter  patt  of  the  Reign  of 

-  Edward  IL  to  the  Coronation  of  Henry  IF.  Newly  Trahflatcd 
from  the  bed  French  Editions,  with  Variations  and  Additions 
from  many  celebrated  Manufcript^,  by  Thomas  Johnes.  410. 
pt>.  835.     At  tht  Hafod  PreTs.     By  Jamed  Uenderfon. 

Tt  has  long  b«eA|  and  we  fcaY  will  long  remain  a  reproach  to 
•*-  the  literary  chara£ler  of  Britain,  that  fo  very  little  has  been 
done  fot  the  pfefeiVation  of  her  tzx\^  hiflorians.  An  uniform 
edition  of  our  chronitle^  corte£ted  from  the  beft  manufcripts, 
and  elucidated  by  fditable  notes  and  referenced,  might  furely  be 
ezpe£{ed  from  our  coHeges ;  and  a  Wealthy  and  patriotic  public 
'tiroirid  encoutage  and  re*ward  the  undertaking.  Since,  however, 
Vt  is  the  fate  of  fo  many  of  otir  hiftorians  to  flumber  in  manu- 
icript  and  black  tetter,  we  ought  to  view,  with  indulgent  gra^ 
titude,  the  exertions  of  ati  individual  who  has  dtawn  from  ob- 
fcurity  the  moft  fafcinating  of  this  venerable  band.  Whoever 
has  taken  op  the  chronicle  of  Froiffart,'  muft  have  been  dull  in- 
deed if  he  did  not  find  himfdf  tranfported  back  to  the  days  of 
Crefly  and  Poitiers.  In  truth,  his  hidory  has  lefs  the  air  of  a 
narrative  than  of  a  dramatic  rcprefentation.  The  figures  live 
and  move  before  us;  we  not  only  know  what  they  did,  but  learn 
the  mode  and  ptoCcfs  of  the  a^ion,  smd  the  very  words  with 
which  it  was  accompanied.  This  fort  of  colloquial  hiftory  is  of 
ill  otherd  the  moft  intercflidg.  The  Simple  fa£V,  that  ^,  great 
battle  was  won  or  loft,  miakes  Httle  impreffion  on  our  mind,  as 
It  occurs  in  the  dry  pages  of  an  anfialift,  while  otir  infiagination 
and  attention^  are  tflike  eicited  by  the  detailed  defcription  of  a 
much  ttiott  trifling  event.  In  Froiflsrrt,  we  hear  the  gallant 
knights,  of  whom  he  wfote,  arrange  the  terms  of  combat  and 
the  manner  of  the  onfet ;  we  hear  thei#  ibldiers  cry  their  war- 
cries;  we  fee  them  ftrike  thehr  horfes  with  the  fpur;  and  the 
Kvelinefs  of  the  narration  harries  Hi  along  with  them  into  the 
whirlwind  of  battle.  We  have  no  hefitation  to  fay,  that  a  fkir- 
mifli  before  a  p'ettyfortrefs,  thus  toldy  intercfts  us  more  than 
the  general  information  that  twenty  thoufand  Frenchmen  bled 
on  the  field  of  Crefly.  Thii  muft  ever  be  the  cafe,  while  we 
prefei^  a  knowledge  of  mankind  to  a  me*e  acquaintance  ^ith 
their  anions ;  and  fo  long  *Mo  moft  we  account  Froiifart  the 
moft  entertaining,  amd  perhaps  the  moft  valuable  hiftorian  of 
the  middle  ages.  Till  nowy  his  chronicles  have  only  eiifted  in 
three  black  letter  editions  primed  at  Paris,  all  we  brieve  very 
rare;  in  that  which  was  publiftred  by  Denys  Sauvage  about 
1^60,  amd  reprinted  ifi  1574^  and  fipally,  in  an  Sngliik 
r'voL%  V.  NO.  io.  £  e  tranllauoa 
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tranflattton  by  Boarchier  Lor4  Benier$t  which  we  belief e  felfo 
for  about  twenty  guineas,  and  \%  hardly  erer  to  be  met  with. 
Under  thefe  circufnftances,  we  are  bound  to  receire  with  gra-r 
titude  every  attempt  to  giire  more  general  accefa-  to  the  trca- 
fures  of  Froiflarty  efpecially  as  the  fize  of  his  chroniclea  pro- 
hibits the  idea  of  an  edition  undertaken  with  the  ufu^l  views  of 
proHt.  Mr  Johneai  the  prefent  tranflator,  we  underftand  to  be 
a  gentleman  of  fortune,  whcrfe  hours  of  leifure  and  retirement 
ar6  dedicated  to  literary  refearch,  and  who  fends  the  preCent  vo^ 
lume  forth  from  his  prhrate  prefs  at  Hafodi.  Irike  his  predecef* 
for  Lord  Werners,  he  is  probably  pricked  on  to  his  undertakings 
^  by  the  love  and  honour  which  ne  bears  to  our  mod  puifTant 
fbvereicrn,  and  to  do  pleafure  to  his  fiibjeAsboth  nobles  and  com- 
mons/ and)  like  that  good  baron^.he  *  praysthem  that  (ball  deCauk* 
find,  to  confydcr  the  greatnefsof  the  hiftorie  and  his-good  will  that 
aiks  nothing  elfe  of  them  for  his  great  labour,  but  of  their  cur- 
tefye  to  amende  where  nede  (hall  oe,.  and  yet  for  their  fo  doing 
prays  to  God  finally  to  fend  them  the  blifs  of  heaven. '  If,  there^ 
fore,  in  the  courfe  of  our  prefent  ihveftigationi  we  find  it 
necefiary  to  defcend  into  the  li(l6  with  fo  gentle  a  knight,  he 
may  reft  afiured  that  the  arms  we  employ  (ballronly  be  thofe  of 
courtefy. 

The  prefent  tranflation  of  Froiflart  will  confift,  when  fini(h<«^ 
ed,  of  four  large  quarto  volumes.    The  beft  authorities  have 
been  reforted  to  for  various  readings,  and  large  additions  are  in 
many  places  made  from  manufcripts  in  the  tranfiator's  library.    . 
It  appears  to  us  an  omilEon  of  ibme  confequence,  that  nothing 
is  told  the  Englifli  reader  of  the  hiftory  of  Froifiart  himielf,  the 
mode  which  he  took.to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  events  he 
narrates,  the  diftribution  of  his  hiftory  into  books,  and  the  ar-- 
rangement  of  his  chronology.     We  are  the  more  difappointed 
in  dbis  refped,  becaufe  the  tranflator  could  be  no  ftranger  to 
three  Memoires  on  thefe  fubjeds  publi(bed  in  the  Tranfa£lions  of 
the  Academic  Royale^  vol.  lo.  .i3«  14^  by  Monf.  de  la  Cume  de^ 
Ste.  Palaye.    We  are  tempted  in  fome  degree  to  fupply  this  de- 
fed,  by  giving,  chiefly  from  thefe  authorities,  a  (bort  (ketch  of ^ 
the  life  and  cliarader  of  this* venerable  hiftorian. 

Jean  Froiflart,  prieft,  canon  and  treafurer  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Chimay,  was  bom  at  Valenciennes  about  1337-  He 
was  the  fon,  as  is  conjectured  from  a  paflQigc  in  his  poems,  of 
Thomas  FroiflTart  a  herald  painter,  no  inconfiderable  profeffioa 
in  tbofe  days,  and  whidi  required  a  good  deal  of  fuch  know* 
ledge  as  was  then. in  fa(hion.  The  vouth  of  Froiflart,  from  \x 
years  upwards,  as  in  his  poems  be  has  frequently  informed  us, 
was  fpent  ia  every  fpecies  of  elc^gant  indulgence.     <  Wdl  f 

.  Isfsd,^ 


ovedy'   iafs  he,   *  to  fee  danfet  and  carolling,   well' to  hear 
minftreUy  and  tales  of  glee,  well  to  attach  myfelf  to  thofe  who 
JoTed  hotinds  and  hawks,  well  to  toy  with  my  fair  companions 
at  fcbool,  and  methought  I  had  the  art  well  to  win  their  grace.  * 
In  a  fiaiilar  aHufion  to  this  joyous  period,  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  luxuries  in  which  he  delighted  to  revel. 
^  My  ears  quickened  at  the  found  of  uncorking  the  wine  flafk, 
for  I  took  great  pleafure  in  drinking,  and  in  fair  array,  and  in 
delicate  and  frdh  cates.     I  lore  to  fee  (as  is  reafon)  the  early 
violets  and  the  white  and  red  rofes,  and  alfo  chambers  fairly 
lighted ;  jofts,  danfes  and  latevigils,  and  fair  beds  for  refrefh- 
ment ;  and,  for  my  better  repofe,  a  nij^ht  draught  of  claret  or 
Rochelle  wine  mingled  with  fpice.  ^    This  merry  mode  of  life 
prorfiifcd  but  a  ilender  progrefs  in  divinity.     Accordingly  Froif- 
fart  in  hts  hiftory  (meaning,  we  beKeve,  Judas  Machabaeas),  calls 
Nebuchadnezzar  *  *  the  prince  and  leader  of  God's  chivalry  \' 
ted  tclk  us,    without  comment  on  their  ignorance,   that  the 
treftern  chivalry  who  attended  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  upon  his 
African  expedition,  juftified  their  invafion  of  the  Moors,  be« 
caufe  thefe  paynin  Saracens  had  put  to  death  the  Savioui*  of 
the  world.    But  the  MahometanSi  better  inftru£ted,  only  laughed 
at  the  charge,    which  they  transferred  to  the  Jews*     In  the 
midft  of  his  diflSpation,  however,  FroifTart  early  difcovered  the 
ardent  and  inquifitive  fpirit  to  which  we  owe  fo  much ;    and  e- 
ven  at  the  age  of  twenty,  at  the  command  of  his  *  dear  Lord 
and  Mafter  Sir  Robert  of  Namur,  Lord  of  Beaufort, '  he  began 
to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  French  wars.    The  period  from  1326 
to  1356,  was  chiefly  filled  -up  from  the  chronicles  of  Jean  le 
Bel,  canon  df  Liege,  a  conBdent  of  John  of  Hainault,  and  ce- 
lebrated by  Froiffart  for  his  diligence  and  accuracy.     It  is  reafon- 
Mt  to  believe,  that  this  work  was  interrupted  during  a  journey 
to  England,  in  the  train    of  Philippa  of  Hainault,  the  heroic 
wife  of  Edward  1X1,  and  mother  of  the  Black  Prince.     Froiflart 
was  for  three  or  four  years  fecretary  or  clerk  'of  her  chamber  4 
a  fituation  which  he  would  probably  have  retained,  but  for  an 
ill-fated  and  deep-rooted  paffion  for  a  lady  of  Flanders,  which 
induced  him  to  return  to  that  country  $  a  circumftance  equally 
favourable  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Continent,  and  unfortunate  for 
that  of  Britain.     During  his  refidence  in  England,  he  vifited 
our  Scotifli  mountains,  which  h^  traverfed  on  a  palfrey  carry- 
ing his  own  portmanteau,  and  attended  only  by  a  greyhounct. 

E  e  2  Notwithftanding 

*  This,  howeveri  may  be  a  miftake,  for  any  thing  we  know,  of  the 
worilupful  Lord  Beroert.  We  are  uacertaia  if  it  occurs  io  £verftrd'« 
cditioD  of  Froifiktt* 
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Notwithftanding  the  fimplicitf  of  his  equtpmenr  and  rcdnue,  \k 
charafler  of  a  poet  and  hiftorian  iotroduced  him  to  thecoBrtof 
David  II.  and  to  the  hardly  tcfs  honourable  diftindion  of  fifteca 
days  abode  at  the  caftle  of  Balkeith  witji  William  £arl  of  Dou- 
glas, where  he  learned  perfonally  to  know  that  race  of  haoes 
-whofe  deeds  he  has  repeatedly  celebrated.  After  this  he  atr 
tended  the  Black  Prince,  then  bound  on  his  Spanifb  expediuon 
againll  Henry  the  Baftard ;  in  which  he  would  not,  howerer, 
permit  FroiJart  to  accompany  him,  but  feot  him  back  to  attend 
his  mother  Queen  Philippa. 

In  the  year  1368,  Froiflart  was  prefent  at  the  fplendid  nnptitb 
of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  ion  of  Edward  III.,  with  JoUnde 
jof  Milan.  In  his  return  he  attended  Lionel  at  the  court  of  die 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  gave  our  hiftorian  a  fplendid  garment 
M'orth  twenty  florins.  He  boafts  in  his  poems  of  fimilar  favours 
from  the  king  of  Cyprus,  and  of  ha.ving  feen  aR  emperor  at  the 
papal  court.  •  While  thus  travelling  from  court  to  court,  and 
irom  caftle  to  caftle,  his  train  was  gradually  augmented  by  an 
attendant  and  hackney.  The  death  of  Philippa  removed  Froit 
fan's  defire  to  return  to  England ;  but  he  ftill  kept  up  a  friend- 
Jy  intercourfe  with  that  court,  and  had  prepared  to  fend  to  King 
Edward  a  fplendid  copy  of  his  Chronicle,  when  it  was  arrefted 
l^y  the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  deftined  to  the  enemy  of  France.  At 
this  time  he  had  become  curate  of  Leftioes  in  the  diocefe  of 
Liege,  where  he  fays  that  the  vintners  had  500  francs  of  his  mo« 
ney  during  a  very  fhort  time,  it  may  be  conjeAured  from  this 
circumftance,  that  they  were  more  obliged  to  his  attention  thaa 
;iny  of  his  other  parifhioners.  He  was  probably  foon  convinced 
that  it  was  better  to  drink  at  free  coft  ;  for,  previous  to  1384, 
he  became  an  attendant  on  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
wiiom  he  aSilled  in  compofing  a  fort  of  poetical  romance,  called 
^leliador^  or  the  Knight  of  the  Golden  Sun  ;  aii<}  after  the 
death  of  that  prince,  he  attached  himfelf  to  the  Earl  of  Blois, 
who  engaged  him  to  refume  his  hiftorical  labours.  According- 
ly, he  feeros  ^ow  to  have  commenced  the  (econd  volume  of  his 
Chronicle,  which  was  finiflied  about  1388,  three  years  after  the 
peace  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Citizens  of  Ghent, 
which  is  one  of  the  laft  events  recorded  in  that  performance. 
About  the  fame  year,  this  a£live  and  inquiiitive  hiftorian  made 
his  celebrated  vifit  to  Gaftoo  Earl  of  Foix,  travelling  in  com- 
pany with  a  gajlant  knight  of  that  court  called  Efpaing  de  Lyom 
He  has  natrarcd  the  hiilory  of  this  journey  with  great  naivtte 
and   livclinefs.      The   inteftine   wars   of   France  had  raged  tn 

every 

*   I'trhaps  the  Grecian  Emperor  ralcologus,who.  vifitcd    Rome  in 
;  5 69  to  crave  afliilaoce  againft  IVfahomct. 
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every  cornet  of  the  territories  they  were  to  traverfe :  fcarcc  a 
flream,  a  hill,  or  a  pafs,  but  had  been  the  diftinguiihed  fcene  of 
obdinate   and  bloody  confli£l.      Froiflart's  Guriofity  was   every 
moment  awakened  by  fome  memorial  of  deeds  of  chivalry ;  and' 
his  courteous  and'  communicative   companion  readily  detailed* 
events  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  many  of  which' 
he  had    witneflTed.     In  c6nfideration  of  thefc  lively  narratives^' 
the  gtjod-natured  reader  will  eafily  pardon  the  minute  informa- 
tion, that  the  two  travellers  lodged  and  took  their  eafe  at  the 
fign  of  the  ftar,  and  that  they  were  vifited  by  the  Chaftellan  of 
Malvotfin,  who  brought  with  him  four  flaggons  of  the  beft  wine 
©ur  hiftorian  ever'  drank  in  his  life.      At   length   they  arriv-^' 
cd  at  the  Earl  of  Foix's  court  of  Ortez,  where  FroifTaTt  was* 
courtcoufly  received  and  admitted  as  a  member  of  his  houfe- 
hold :    •    I   know  you    well, '    faid   the  earl,    *   alrhocfgh  we 
have  never  fccn  each  others'    This  courteous  prince  not  only 
deigned  to  accept  a  copy  of  the  Romance  of  Meliador,  con- 
taining   the   fongs,    ballads,   roundeaux-  and    virelays  compiled 
and  made  by  the  gentlft   Diike  of  Brabant  in   his  time,  btft  he 
indulged    Froiflatt    in  reading  his  compofitions  aloud  :    *  and 
every  night  after  fupper  I  read  thereon  to  him,   and  whi/e  I 
read  there  was  none  durjlfpeak  any  word^  becaufe  he  would  that 
1  (hould  be  well  undrrftood,   wherein   he  took  great  folace.  * 
The  great  virtue  ind  noblenefs  of  the  Earl  of  Foix,  the  con- 
courfe  of  valiant  chivalry  from  every  fcene  of  glory  who  crowd- 
ed his  court,  the  long  difcourfes  of  arms  and  amours  amongfl: 
the  noble  dames,  knights,  pages  and  damfels,  the  tidings  which 
daily  arrived  from  every  feat  of  war,  and  perhaps  thg  patient 
audience  afforded  by  the  earl  to  our  hiftorian's  recitations^  in- 
duced him  to  prefer  Ortez  to  every  court  he  had  feen,  whether 
of  king,  duke,  carl  or  great  ladye.     In  truth  the  daily  orifons 
and  almsgiving  of  that  worthy  prince,  his  bounty  in  gifts  to 
heralds  and  minftrels,  his  love  of  hounds,  hawks  and  hunting,  ^ 
his  eafy  and  amotous  converfation,  his  delight  in  arms,  chivalry 
and  lady's  love,  were  far  more  than  enough,  in  Froiflart's  eftima-  ' 
tion,  to  counterbalance  the  count's  treacherous  murder  of  his 
coufin,  and  his  cutting  with  his  own  hands  the  throat  of  his  on- 
ly fon  who  had  mod  unreafonably  refufed  to  eat  his  dinner.  * 

After 
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*  FroifTart  exprcflci  this  laft  incident  very  delicately  :  «  And  fo  in 
great  difpleafure  he  thruft  hit  hand  to  hit  Ton's  throat ;  and  the  point 
uf  the  knife  a  little  entered  into  hit  throat,  into  a  certain  vein  ;  and 
the  earl  faid,  «*  Ah,  traitor,  why  doeft  not  thou  cat  thy  meut  \  *^  and 
xberewith  the  earl  departed,  without  any  more  doing  or  faying,  and 

.»  went 
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After  a  Iiftig  fojourn  »t  the  court  of  Ortez  he  returned  to 
Flanders  by  the  rome  of  Avignon.     We  learo  from  a  poem  re<* 
ferred  to  hj  Mons.  de  Ste  Pabye,  that  on  this  occaGon  the  hif- 
torian.  always  in  queft  of  adventures,  met  a  perfonal  one  with 
Mrhich  he  could  have  difpenfed,  being  robbed  of  all  the  ready 
money  which  his  travels  had  left  him.     We  may  hope  this  was 
no  great  fum ;  for  befides  the  expence  of  tranfcribing  his  hif* 
tory,  for  which  he  anticipates  his  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  pof> 
terity»  he  had  fpent  above  2000  francs  among  the  tavern-keepers 
of  Leftines,  as  well  as  in  his  frequent  journies,  in  which  he  takes 
care  to  tell  us  he  was  always  handfomely  drefled  and  well  mount- 
edy  and  above  all  made  admirable  cheer.     After  this  fad  events 
we  find  Froiffiirt   following  the   annunciation   of  every  feaft, 
bridals  or  tournament  from  Avignon  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to 
Hainault,  to  Holland,  to  Picardie,  to  Lanfuedoc,  to  Valencien- 
nes, &c.  &c.  &c.     About  the  year  1390,  having  colleAed  what 
appeared  to  him  fufficient  materials,  he  fettled  in  Flanders,  and 
recoinmenced  his  hiftory.     Here,  however,  an  interruption  oc- 
curred highly  evincing  his  2ealous  and  impartial  fearch  after 
truth.     He  bethought  him,  that  in  narrating  the  wars  of  Spata 
upon  the  fote  authority  of   the  Spanifh  and  Gafcon  warrion 
whom  he  had  feen  at  Ortez,  he  could  only  give  the.ftatement  of 
the  one  party,  contrary  to  his  conftant  pnu^ice  and  indifpenfabie 
duty.     It  happened  that  a  Portuguefe  nobleman  had  juft  ar- 
rived  in  Zealand.     Froiflart  inftantly  took  (hipping,  joined  him 
at  Middleburg,  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  acquaintance  of  the 
ftranger  with  an  art  that  never  failed  him,  and  obtained  from 
faun  a  fui^ account  of  the  afiairs  of  Portugal.     After  this  inter- 
view, he  is  believed  to  have  again  vifited  Rome,    perhaps  ia 
fearch  of  preferment ;  for  we  find  him  (hortly  afterwards  de- 
figning  himfelf  canon  and  treafu^er  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Chimay,  and  expectant  canon  of  Lifle.    This  lad  dignity  he 
never  attained. 

In  13959  Froiflart  revifited  England;  and  at  the  (hrine  of 
Canterbury  he  faw  Richard  il.,  grandfon  of  his  early  patronefs 
Philippa  of  Hainault.  Edraond  of  York,  brother  to  the  Black 
Prince,  received  our  hiftorian  gracioully;  and,  patronized  by 
that  Prince,  and  by  Thomas  Percy,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
royal  prefence,  which  he  thus  defcribes:  *  I  have  delight  to 
write  this  matter  at  lengthy  to  inferni'  you  of  the  truth  ^  for  I 

that 

went  into  his  own  chamber.  The  child  was  abaOitd,  and  afraid  of  tke 
comyng  of  his  father,  and  alfo  wm  feeble  for  falling  ;  nrtd  $ite  poUd  pf 
thf  kmji  a  lutU  itiUred  into  a  vein  nf  Jtai  tbraU  ;  fobe  icU  down  iuddo^' 
ly  and  died. '     Vol.  11.  Berucrs'  froiflart,  cap.  3CXVi. 


Aat  am  atitbor  of  this  htftot7y  was  prefent  in  alt  thefe  matters  ; 
and  the  raliant  knight^  Sir  Richard  Suny»  fliewed  me  every  thingf. 
And  fo  it  was,  that,  on  the  Sunday  following,  all  fuch  as 
had  been  there  were  departed,  and  all  their  counfellors  except 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  abode  {till  about  the  king ;  ^^^ 
the  Lord  Thomas  Percy  and  Sir  Richard  Surrey  (hewed  my 
buCnefs  to  the  king.  Then  the  king  defired  to  fee  my  book 
that  I  had  brought  for  him.  So  he  faw  it  in  his  chamber,  for 
(had  laid  it  there  ready  upon  his  bed.  When  the  king  opened 
it,  it  pteafed  him  well ;  for  it  was  fairly  illuminated,  and  writw 
ten  and  covered  with  erimfon  velvet,  with  ten  buttons  of  filver 
gilt,  and  rofes  of  ^old  in  the  midft,  with  two  great  clafps  gilt» 
richly  wrought.  Then  the  king  demanded  of  me  whereof  it 
treated ;  and  I  (hewed  him  how  it  treated  of  matters  of  love  ^ 
whereof  the  king  was  glad,  and  looked  in  it,  and  read  it  in 
many  places^  for  he  could  fpeak  and  read  French  very  weU^ 
And  he  took  it  to  a  knight  of  hid  chamber,  named  Sir  Richard 
Credon^  to  bear  it  to  his  fecret  chamber.  ^  Befides  the  honour* 
able  reception  of  Froiilart  in  England,  he  was  much  delighted 
with  the  fi>ciety  of  a  certain  fquire  who  had  been  long  prifoner 
in  Ireland,  through  whom  be  became  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  natives  of  that  country,  and  with  the  hiftory  of 
Richard's  expedition  againft  them,  all  which  information  he 
has  inferted  in  the  4th  volume  of  his  Chronicle* 

After  a  refidence  of  three  months,  Froi(rart  left  England  for 
ever,  and,  at  his  departure,  received  from  the  king  a  CIver  gob* 
let  containing  a  hundred  nobles.  He  finally  fettled  at  his  bene*. 
fice  of  Chimay,  and  employed  as  ufual  the  hours  of  his  leifure 
in  arranging  and  detailing  the  information  colleded  in  hit  travels^ 
Four  years  brought  him  to  1399,  when  the  melancholy  fate  of  hi^ 
benefador  Richard  It^  became  the  fubjefi  of  his  lateft  labours^ 
With  the  credulity  of  his  age,  he  tells  us  of  a  prophecy  in  di^ 
book  of  Brut  pre(aging  this  events  and  of  a  favourite  and  che*» 
si(hed  greyhound  who  left  the  dethroned  monarch  to  fawn  on  his 
ibcceflor  Bolingbroke.  But  he  feelingly  ennmerates  the  different 
benefits  he  had  received  from  Richard,  and  from  his  family^ 
•  wherefore,.'  fayj  the  grateful  hiftorian,  *  I  am  bound  to  write 
ef  his  death  with  much  forrow,  and  to  pray  to*  God  for  his  foul.  ^ 
k  is  imcertain  how  long  Froifiart  furvived  the  death  of  Richard^ 
and  the  condufion  of  his  Chronicle^  he  was  then  about  fixty 
Years  old,  and  died  (hortly  after  at  Chimay,  according  to  an  entry 
m  the  obituary  of  the  Chapter. 

From  this  (hort  (ketch,  by  which  we  have  endeavoured,  kn 
fixne  meafure,  to  fupply  a  great  omilTion  in  Mr  Johnes's  tranfla* 
tk>n,  oar  readers  may  gather  fome  idea  of  the  chara£ler  of  Froif- 
frrt  and  hit  writings<    He  was  no  fequeftered  monk>  who  from 

the 
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the  depth  ^f  his  cloifter  cafts  a  timid  and  inexperienced  eye  upon 
the  tranfn£lions  *of  mankind  ;  ftill  lefs  could  he  contrail  that  fpirit 
of  prejudice'  and  interefted  fuperftition  which  too  often  defacet 
the  Mrritings  of  an  afcetic.     Froiflart,  though  a  churchman,  was, 
in  every  feiife,  a  man  of  the  world,,  but  actuated  by  a  fpirit  of 
ardent  inveftigatiori,  and  breathing  in  every  page  the  high  fpirit 
of  chivalry  imbibed  iri  the  courts  and  cadles  where  he  loved  to 
dwell.     He  is  fuperftitious  according  to  the  manner  of  his.  age, 
but  it  is  the  fuperftition  of  an  ignorant  ibldier,  who  tells  a  won- 
derful (lory  merely  becaufe  he  believes  it  true,  or  of  a  poet  who 
loves  the  marvellous  that  excites  his  imagination,  and  not  that  of  a 
monk  whofe  intereft  either  warps  his  own  judgement  or  induces 
him  to  praftife  on  die  credulity  of  others.    When  he  degenerates, 
therefore,  into  the  marvellous,  it  is  ufually  in  fome  fuch  romantic 
tale  as  that  of  the  fpirit  who  fo  long  ferved  the  Lord  of  Coraffe, 
and  brought  him  news  of  all  that  pafled  in  foreign  kingdoms,  or 
of  the  wonderful  bear  which  was  hunted  and  flain  by  Sir  Peter 
of  Berne,   after  which   he  became  a  no£lambuli(t,  and  by  hif 
midnight  wanderings  and  gambols  terrified  his  wife  into  a  pil- 
grimage to  St  James  of  Compoftella,  from  which  ih^  decliaed 
to  return  to .  fo  unruly  a  bedfellow.     But  while  w^  are  fome- 
times  am^fed  with  thefe  popular  tales  of  terror,  we  are  deliver- 
ed from  the  dull  and  deliberate  legends  of  faints  and  miracles 
with  which  the  page6  of  the  monkifh  hiftorians  are  fo  unmerci- 
fully gamiflied.     The  curate  of  Leftines,  though  a  good  Catholic, 
by  no  means  piqued  himfelf  upon  zeal  for  the  church,  that  igm 
fatuus  which  leads  aftray  his  contemp(»raries.     Indeed,  from  the 
tenor  of  his  life  we  think  he  may  be  fafely  trufted,  when  he  af- 
ferts  that  he  was  prompted  to  his  laborious  taflc  by  the  wiih  to  re- 
cord the  deeds  of  chivalry  which  he  loved,  and  to  (ligmatize  with 
eternal  ihame  the  actions  of  the  recreant  or  difhonouvable^    He 
alfo  had  this  very  great  advantage  over  contemporary  hi(loriaos> 
that,  excepting  the  ailiflance  derived  from  the  Chronicle  of  Jeair 
le  Bel  in  compiling  his  firft  volume,  his  materials  were  drawn 
from  original  iources.    Not  only  the  inferior  knights  and  fquires, 
but  even  the  petty  potentates  at  whofe  courts  he  refided,  communi- 
cated freely  to  him  their  actions  and  mprives,  and,  by  hearing 
both  fides,  and  comparing  them  together,  he  was  uTuaUy  able  to 
difcover  the  truth,  or  at  lead  to  ftate  to  his  readers  in  what  the 
bed  authorities  differed.     As  his  chronicles  were  regularly.writ- 
ten  out,  and  prefented  to  his  patrons  during  the  intervals  of  his 
travels,  he  afforded  to  his  contemporaries  a  fure  pledge  of  his  ve- 
racity.    For  furely  he  would  have  been  but  ill  advifed,  who,  dur- 
ing the  fourteenth  century,  would  have  forged  a  falfe  tale  upoa 
the  pretended  averment  of  a  feudal  prince  or  baron  who  was  yet  a* 
live  to  avenge  the  ii^ult  wbile  <he  copre^led  the  error.    Neither  was 
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our  htftorian remifs  m exa(fiining  th^. written  documents  of  the 
time.  He  has  preferved  feveral  leagues,  letters,  &c.  and  refers 
to  many  others;  and  the  heralds  to  whom  the  tranfaflions  of  di- 
plomacy were  then  ufually  committed,  underwent  many  a  clofe 
examination  frortt  our  indefatigable  traveller.  Above  all,  we  muft 
allow  FroiiTart  the  praife  of  the  moil  unblemilhed  impartialit^r,  in 
fpite  of  the  pcevi(h  impeachttient  of  Bodin,  Brantome,  and  mod 
of  the  French  writers.  It  is  true,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  narrate  the  Viftories  of  Crefly  and  Poitiers,  without  wounding 
the  national  vanity  of  France  ;  but  if  ^roifiart  was  patronized  by 
Queen  Philippa,  ne  was  alfo  admitted  a  metnber  of  the  houfehold 
of  King  John  of  France ;  if  he  was  the  familiar  friend  pf  Percy,  h6 
had  been  the  gueft  of  Douglas  *,  if  he  admired  the  Black  Prince^ 
he  admired  equally  Bertrand  du  Guefclin }  and  if  a  diftinftion  cait 
be  made,  his  natural  generofity  feems  rather  to  have  inclined  to- 
wards the  fide  of  the  French  chivalry,  who,  by  individual  valour^ 
and  the  mod  generous  felf-devotion,  ftruggled  ta  fuj^rt,  in  ad 
overwhelming  temped,  the  throne  of  their  monarcbs  and  the  in- 
dependence of  their  country.  The  tranfa£lions  in  his  own  coun- 
try were  comparatively  too  iniignificant  to  bias  his  intcgrityj^ 
tliough  he  always  fpeaks  with  warmth  and  pride  df  the  race  and 
arms  of  Hainault.  Laftly,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  if  a  part 
of  his  chronicle  was  compofed  at  the  requeft  of  the  Count  o£ 
Namur,  the  ally  of  England,  he  was  induced  to  continue  it  by 
the  Earl  of  Blols,  the  fteady  friend  of  France.  In  the  latter  cafe^ 
he  thus  anticipates  and  repels  the  accufation  of  being  fwayed  by 
the  prejudices  of  his  patron.  *  Let  it  not  be  (aid  that  I  have 
been  corrupted  by  the  favours  of  Guy  Count  of  Blois,  who  cauf- 

cd  me  write  this  work,  and  has  paid  me  for  it  liberally Nay^ 

truly  !  1  will  not  fpeak  fave  the  dowrlright  truth,  without  co- 
lour or  favour  j  and  it  is  the  will  alfo  of  the  gentle  Prince  and 
Earl  that  I  fhould  record  only  the  very  faft.  * 

It  remains  to  notice  the  defeftive  points  in  this  celebrated  work. 
Formed  upon  a  variety  of  detached  converfations,  the  Chronicle 
contains  a  mafs  of  information,  more  or  lefs  accurate,  concerning 
almoft  every  country  in  Europe,  and  upon  every  fpecies  of  tranf- 
aftion  civil  and  military,  from  the  attack  and  defencef  of  ai  fort- 
refs  to  the  ordering  of  a  feftive  baiffifuet.  But  it  itiuft  be  owned 
that  this  infermation  is  ftrangely  and  confufedly  piled  together  ; 
and  it  oftener  happens  to  the  man  who  has  recourfe  t6  Froiflart's 
authority,  that  he  lights  unexpe£tedhr  upon  fomething  Curious  and 
Valuable,  which  he  was  not  looking  for,  than  that  he  b  able  to  find 
the  information  which  he  wifhed  to  obtaiii.  Froiflart  wrote  with 
the  hade  of  a  traveller,  and  with  the  ardetit  impetuofity  of  a  mind 
loo  much  engrofled  witli  the  immediate  Barrative,  to  think  of 
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turbat  liad  gbne  before,  or  of  what  was  to  follow  after.  We  hare, 
fays  Monfieur  de  Ste  Piilaye,  fiveljr  defcriptions  of  tumultuous 
incetinps  of  warriors,  of  all  ages,  kindreds  and  languages :  the 
riotous  banquet  is  protracted  late  into  the  night ;  whfle  eachy  in 
emulation  of  his  companions,  details  what  he  has  feen^  heard  or 
a^ed  ;  and  the  fatigued  traTefler  throws  the  lively  but  confti(ied 
dialogue  iijpon  paper  ere  he  retires  to  reJL  It  is  alfo  neceflfary  to 
•  obferve,  that  the  events  are  often  inferted  not  in  the  order  in 
tvhich  they  tool  place,  but  in  that  in  which  they  came  to  Froif- 
fart's  knowledge,  to  the  utter  confofion  of  atl  dironology.  Nay, 
fometimes  when  an  event  has  been  already  toM  in  its  regular  or- 
^er,  as  the  battle  of  Aljubarotta  in  Spain,  the  hiftorian,  having 
Afterwards  acquired  new  Kghts  on  the  ftAjed  from  a  differenf 
quarter,  is  not  at  the  pains  to  new-model  the  whole  '  narration, 
out  thrufts  his  iecond  edition  into  die  middle  of  whatever  he  Mrsjs 
"Writing  when  he  heard  it,  and  leaves  the  gentle  reader  to  compare 
and  reconcile  the  accounts  as  he  bed  may.  In  this  refpedl,  his 
ijplendid  work  may  be  likened  to  a  piece  of  ancient  tapeftry  full 
ef  knights,  ladies,  cafUes,  tilts,  totnmaments>  battles  and  pageants, 
But  prefenting-to  the  eye  no  regular  «r  uniform  pi£hiTe.  ft  muft 
be  alfo  admitted,  that  if  froiflart  was  unfettered  by  the  prejudices 
and  fuperftition  of  the  cloifter,  he  was  ftrongly  imbued  with  the 
romantic  fpirit  peculiar  to  bis  age.  Hence,  his  credulity  muft  hate 
jVequently  been  unpofed  on  by  thofe  who  were  wiUing  to  fatisfy 
with  a  marvellous  tale  the  wandering  prieffs  eager  thim  after  in<* 
formation  j  and  hence  too,  himfelf  a  poet,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  fuppofe  him  partial  to  diat  edition  of  a  ftory  wluch  produced 
the  higheft  effect,  and  rather  unwiBing  too  narrowly  to  queftios 
fte  precife  truth  of  the  chivalrous  narrations  which  he  efteemcd 
fo  delicious.  There  is  much  room  to  fufped  that  the  ftory  of 
ihe  felf-devoted  burghers  of  Calais  received  its  higher  and  more 
romantic  colouring  from  Froifiart  (See  p.  267,  Nfote)  v  and  our 
accurate  countryman,  Lord  Hailes,  has  proved  that  FroifTart  erred 
in  placing  Queen  Phiiippa  at  the  head  01  the  EngMi  army  at  the 
battle  of  Nevil's-crofs,  in  which  David  H.  of  Scotland  was  rout- 
ed an4  made  prifoner  (p.  347,  Note).  We  may  add  to  his  Lord- 
fliip's  argument,  that  Laurence  Minot,  a  court- poet  of  the  day, 
would  not  have  omitted  fo  favourable  a  fubjedi  of  panygeric  in 
his  poem  on  that  engagement* 

It  remains  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  prefent  trAnflation, 
which  will  perhaps  be  bed  accompliflied  by  pointing  out  in  what 
it  excels  or  falls  fhort  of  that  which  was  executed  by  Ijord  Ber- 
ners.  In  one'refpedi,  the  tranflators  are  in  a  fimilar  (ituation,  be- 
ing both,  we  believe,  foldiers,  and  both  above  that  rank  of  for- 
tune wUch  it  ufually  the  ftatioA  of  literarf  ladventurers.    John* 

Bourchiev 
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Bourcbier^  lord  of  Bevoers*  w^  chancellor  of  the  excheque^ 
and  governor  of  Calais  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIJ.,  and  baa 
the  fingular  good  fortune  to  retain  U^  precarious  favour  of  his 
jealoua  mailer^    although  he  was  at  once  a  man  of  talents^ 
and  defcended  from  the  Plantagenets.      Hq  died  at  Calais  a* 
bout   1532.      His  tranflation  oi   Froidfart  was  executed  at  the 
command  of  Henry  himfelff   and  may  be  fuppofed  to  mark  a 
dawning  tafte  for  the  Englifli  language  at  the  court  pf  that  mor 
nardu     In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll,  the  tranflaripn  of  French  ro- 
mances had  juft  commenced.    Lord  Bemers's  verfion  of  FroiiTarf 
was  publiflied  by  Pynfon  in  1 593*    It  is  written  in  the  pure  and 
nervous  Englifli  of  that  early  period,  and  deferves  to  be  carefully 
confulted  by  the  philolo^id.     In  one  refpe^>  the  old  ba«on  muit 
be  allowed  to  poifefs  an  infinite  adtantage  over  Mr  Johnes.     He 
lived  when  the  ideas  of  chivalry  yet  exiited»  and  when  its  appro«- 
priate  language  was  yet  fpoken  among  his  Teaders  9  fo  that  h^ 
was  enabled  to  tranflate  the  converfation  of  Fraiflart*s  knights  an4 
nobles  by  the  correfponding  expreffions  in  EngliQi  which  net  himr 
felf  a  kni£ht  and  nobIe»  dauy  ufed  and  heard  at  the  court  of  Henr 
ty.    Mr  Johnes,  on  the  other  handj  has  undertaken  the  very  ,difr 
ficult  and  hazardous  talk  of  tranilating  the  French  expreilions  0^ 
cbivalrv  into  what  isy  with  cefpe£l  to  the  ordinary  communica^ 
tions  ot  life,  a  dialed  abfolutely  extinfl :  for  it  muft  be  obvious^ 
that  FroifTart  can  no  more  be  rendered  with  truth  and  efic£l  iut^ 
modem  Englifh,  than  Lord  Bemers  could  be  introduced  in  the 

Jrefent  d^'awing-room  in  his  buffcoatt  flalhed  fleeves^  and  trunk 
ofe.  In  defcribing  the  war-cry  of  ^  A  Dou^^ias,  a  Douglas  t ' 
the  tranflator  renders  it  *  Douglas  for  ever  J  *  by  which  the  //i- 
fen^ie  of  a  feudal  chieftain  is  degraded  into  the  fliout  of  a  n^ob. 
We  fear  alfo  that  Mr  Johnes  is  deficient  ii\  a  very  important  part 
of  Froiflart's  language,  that  which  relates  to  heraldry.  The  arms 
of  Douglas  are  defcribed  (p.  32.}  as  ^  argent  on  a  chef  argent^  * 
which  it  is  impolTible  to  blazon.  In  p.  201,  they  are  rightly  gi- 
ven, '  Argent  a  chief  azure  ; '  but  he  has  omitted  ^  tl^ee  ftarf 
gules T^n  the  clilcf/  as  mentioned  by  Froiflart,  edit-  1559*  ?•  95.» 
We  proceed  to  compare  the  tranflations  in  the  fpllowing  interv- 
ening paflage,  reducing  the  orthography  of  Lord  Bemeri,  which 
is  extremely  vague,  to  nearly  the  modem  (tandard-  The  fubjed^ 
is  die  battle  of  CreiTy  \  and  the  hiftorian  has  already  defcribed,  in 
the  mod  lively  colours,  the  diforder  in  which  the  French  ipulti- 
tude  came  pouring  on  the  iimall,  but  coQipa^l  and  well-ordered 
hod  of  England. 

'  When  the  French  king  faw  the  Englilhmeo,  hit  blood  chang* 
ed,  and  (he)  faid  to  his  marfhalls,  ^*  Make  the  Genoefe  go  on 
before,  and  begin  the  battle  in  the  name  oi  God  and  St  D^nts;'* 
ThcrC'Werc  of  the  Genoefc  crofs-bows  about  a  fifteen  thoufand^ 
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but  they  were  fo  weary  of  going  a-foot  that  day,  a  fix  leaguesi 
armed  with  their  crofs-bows,  that  they  faid  to  their  conflablcs, 
•*  We  be  not  well  ordered  to  fight  this  day,  for  we  be  not  in  the 
cafe  to  do  any  great  deed  of  arms  ;  wc  have  more  need  of  reft. " 
Thefc  words  came  to  the  Earl  of  Alen5on,  who  faid,  **  A  man 
is  well  at  eafe  to  be  charged  with  fuch  a  fort  of  rafcals,  to  be  faint 
and  fail  npw  at  mod  need.  ^  Alfo,  the  fame  feafon,  there  fell 
a  great  rain  and  an  eclipfe,  with  a  terrible  thunder  \  and  before 
the  rain,  there  came  flying  over  the  battles  a  great  number  of 
prows  for  fear  of  the  tempe(t  coming.  Tlien  anon  the  air  be- 
gan to  wax  clear,  and  the  fun  to  (hine  fair  and  bright,  the  which 
was  right  in  the  Frenchmens*  eyen,  and  on  the  Englilhmens* 
back.  When  the  Genoefe  were  aflembled  together,  and  began  to 
approach,  they  made  a  great  leape  and  cry,  to  abalhe  the  £ng- 
liihmen  \  but  they  ftood  Hill,  and  (lirred  not  for  all  that.  Then 
the  Genoefe  again  the  fecond  time  made  another  leape  and  a  fell 
cry,  and  ftepped  forwafd  a  little  ;  and  the  Engliflimen  removed 
not  one  foot.  Thirdly  again,  they  leaped  and  cryed,  and  went 
forth  till  they  came  within  (hot ;  then  they  fliot  fiercely  with 
their  crofs-bows.  Then  the  Englifh  archers  ftepped  forth  one 
pace,  and  lette  fly  tneir  arrows  fo  wholly  and  thick  that  it  feem- 
cd  friow.  When  the  Genoefe  feit  the  arrows  piercing  through 
heads  and  arms  and  breads,  many  of  them  caft  down  their  croCi* 
bows,  and  did  cut  their  ftrings,  and  returned  difcomfited*  When 
the  French  king  faw  them  flee  away,  he  faid,  "  Slay  thcfe  rafcals, 
for  they  fhall  let  and  trouble  us  without  reafon. "  Then  ye  (bould 
have  feen  the  men-at-arms  da(h  in  among  them,  and  killed  a 
great  nifmber  of  them,  and  ever  ftill  the  Engliflimen  (hot  wKcrc^ 
ms  they  faw  the  thickeft  prefs ;  the  (harp  arrows  ran  into  the 
xneh-at-arms  and  into  their  horfe$;  and  many  fell  horfe  and  men 
among  the  Genoefe  \  and  when  they  were  down,  they  could  not 
relieve  again,  the  prefs  was  fo  thick  that  one  overthrew  another. 
And  alfo,  among  the  Englifhmen,  there  were  certain  nUcals 
that  went  on  foot  with  great  knives,  and  they  went  in  among 
the  nqen-at^armsj  and  murdered  many  as  they  lay  on  tbe  ground, 
both  carls,  barons,  knights  and  fquircs,  whereof  the  King  of 
England  was  after  difpleafed,  for  he  had  rather  they  bad  been 
taken  prifoners. 

This  remarkable  pafTage  is  thus  rendered  by  Mr  Johnes. 

<  You  muft  know,  that  thefe  kings,  dakcs,  earls,  barons  and  lords  of 
France,  did  not  advance  in  any  regular  order,  but  one  after  the  other, 
•r  any  way  moft  pleafing  to  thcrofelvcs.  As  foon  as  the  king  of  Fraoct 
came  in  (ight  of  tl^e  £ngli(h,  his  blood  began  to  boilr  and  he  cried  out 
to  hit  marOials,  '<  Order  the  Genoefe  forward,  and  begin  the  battle^  in 
the  name  of  God  and*  St  Denis.  '>       ' 
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«  TlieVe  WCTC  about  fifteen  thbiifand  Gcooefe  crofs-bowmen ;  but 

they  were  quite  fatigued,  havhig  marched  on  foot  that  day  fix  leagucf, 
coTcpletely  armed»  and  with  their  crofs-bovf^k 

*  They  told  the  conftable ,  they  were  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  do  any 
^rcat  tliingB  that  day  in  battle.  •  The  earl  of  Alcn9on»  hearing  this, 
fai<l,  *<  This  is  what  one  gets  by  employing  fuch  fcoundrels^  who  fall 
oft  when  there  is  any  need  for. them.  *' 

*  During  this  time,  a  heavy  rain  foil,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  a 
very  terrible  eclipfe  of  the  fun  ;  and  before  this  rain  a  great  flight  of 
crows  hovered  in  the  air  over  all  thofe  battalions,  making  a  loud  noife* 
Shortly  afterwards  it  cleared  up,  and  the  fun  Aione  very  bnght ;  but 
the  Frenchmen  had  it  in  their  faces,  and  the  EngliOi  in  their  backs. 

*  When  the  Gcnocfc  were  fomewhat  in  order,  and  approached  the 
Engliih,  they  fet^up  a  loud  (hout,  in  order  to  frighten  them  ;  but  they 
remained  quite  ftih,  and  did  not  fecm  to  attend  to  it.  They  then  fet 
up  a  fecond  fhout,  and  advanced  a  little  forward  ;  but  the  £ngK(h  never 
moved.  They  hooted  a  third  time,  advancing  with  their  crefs-bow'a 
prefented,  and  began  to  (hoot.  The  Englifli  archers  then  advanced  one 
ilep  forward,  and  (hot  their  arrows  with  fuch  fot-ce  and  quicknefs,  that 
it  feemed  aa  if  it  fnoived. 

*  When  the  Genoefe  felt  thefe  arrows,  wfaicb  pierced  their  .arms» 
heads,  and  through  their  armour,  fome  of  them  cut  the  ftringa  of  their 
crofs-bows,  others  flung  them  oh  the  ground,  and  all  turned  about,  and 
retreated,  quite  difcomfited.  The  French  had  a  large  body  of  men  at 
arms  on  horfeback,  richly  drcflcd,  to  fopport  the- Genoefe. 

'  The  king  of  France,  feeing  them  thus  fall  baok,  cried  out,  ^  Kill 
me  thofe  Tco^drels ;  for  they  ftop  up  our  road,  without  any  rcafon. '* 
You  would  then  have  feen  the  above  mentioned  men  at  arms  lay  about 
them,  kiUing  all  they  could  of  thefe  runaways. 

*  The  EngH(h  continued  (hooting  as  vigoroufly  and  quickly  as  be- 
fore ;  fome  of  their  arrows  fell  among  the  horferaen,  who  were  fumptu- 
oufiy  equipped,  and,  killing  aud  wounding  many,  made  them  caper  and 
fiill  among  the  Genoefe,  fo  that  they  were  in  (\icb  coofufion  they' could 
never  rally  again.  In  the  £hg!i/h  army  there  were  fome  Cornifh  and 
WeUhmen  oh  foot,  who  bad  armed  themfelves  with  large  knives :  thefe, 
advancing  through  the  ranks  of  the  men  at  arms  and  archers,  who  made 
way  for  theiA,  carte  upon  the  French  when  they  were  in  this  danger, 
and,  fiiHing  upon  earls,  barons,  knights  and  fquires,  flew  many,  at  which 
the  king  of  England  was  afterwards  much  exafperated. '     p.  324.  325. 

Upon  the  mere  point  of  ftylc  in  this  palfagc,  we  arc  of  opinion 
that  the  ancient  tranflator  has  confiderably  the  advantage.  In  de- 
icribing  the  fliouts  with  which  the  Genoefe  endeavoured  to  fuf- 
tain  their  owi)  dubious  courage,  and  appal  their  enemiesi  contrad- 
cd  with  the  obftinatc  and  ominous  filencc  of  the  Engflfh,  the  words 
pf  Lord  Berners  arc  pot  only  better  chofen,  but  the  fentences  arc 
better  arrangadi  and  convey  a  more  lively  pidure  to  the  eye. 
jPn  the  other  haqd^  the  ip9dcrq  tranflatioa  is  more  accurate, 
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ivhom  tlui  Genoefe  were  to  nave  been  (upported,  but  who  in  the 
«iid  trampled  them  dowu^  and  the  ooaouj  •£  the  ltg|it  infantry 
who  were  ningled  among  the  Engliih  arcoers  and  ca? tlry.  f 

We  give  another  example  of  the  language  of  the  two  tranfla- 
laona»  in  the  eekbrated  anfwer  of  Edward.  *  They  with  die 
prince  fent  a  meflanger  to  the  kynge,  who  was  on  a  little  wiacW 
miU-hill :  than  the  knight  faid  to  the  king,  **  Sir,  the  Ear)  of 
Warwick  and  the  Earl  of  Owfort,  Inr  Reynold  Cobham,  and 
other  fiich  as  be  about  the  prince  your  fon,  are  fiercely  foagbt 
withal  V  wherefore  they  defire  yon  that  you  and  yonr  battle  wiO 
come  and  aid  them ;  for  if  the  Frenchmen  increafe,  as  they 
doubt  they  will,  your  fon  and  they  (hall  have  much  ado.  Then 
the  king  faid,  *'  is  my  fon  dead  or  hurt,  or  ofi  the  earth  fell* 
cd  i  *• — "  No,  Sir,  '*  quoth  the  knight,  •*  but  he  is  hardly  match- 
ed; wherefore  he  hath  need  of  your  aid.'* — "Well,**  faid  the 
Icing,  '*  return  to  him,  and  to  thofe  that  fent  you  hither,  aod 
fay  to  them,  that  they  fend  no  more  to  me  for  any  adventure 
that  falleth  fo  long  as  my  fon  is  alive ;  and  alfo  fay  to  theoi 
that  tbey  fuffer  him  this  day  to  win  his  fpurs  \  for  if  God  be 
pleafed,  1  will  xiAi^journee  be  his,  and  the  honour  thereof,  and 
to  them  that  be  about  hiou  *' 

Mr  Johnes's  verfion  runs  thus«-« 

<  The  firft  divifion,  feeing  the  danger  they  were  io,  feat  a  knight  * 
fia  great  hafte  to  the  king  of  EDglaod,  who  was  poftcd  upoa  ao  eni* 
ncocc,  near  a  wiodmill.  On  the  kniffht's  arrival,  he  tatd,  «  Sif,  the 
esrl  9f  Warwick,  the  lord  Steifovd,  the  lord  Rcgioahl  Cobham,  and  the 
others  who  are  about  your  fon  are  vigorously  attacked  by  the  F^fachj 
ood  they  iotreat  that  you  would  come  to  their  aiHilaDce  with  yoar  bat* 
talion,  for,  if  their  numbers  (hould  inoreafe,  they  fSsar  he.  will  hare  tos 
much  to  do.  '* 

*  The  king  replied :  <*  Is  my  fon  dead,  uohorfcd,  or  fo  badly  woood* 
cd,  that  he  cannot  fupport  himfclf  ?  "  **  Nothing  of  the  (on,  thank 
God, ''  rejoined  the  ^knight,  <*  but  he  is  in  fo  hot  an  engagemeol,  tbit 
he  has  great  need  of  your  help. "  The  king  anfwercd,  **  Now,  fir 
Thomas,  return  back  to  thofe  that  fent  you,  and  tell  them  from  me, 
not  to  Xcnd  again  for  me  this  day,  or  eape&  that  i  ihall  come,  let  what 

win 

* 

*  Denis  Sauvage's  edition  bears  that  this  body  of  cavalry  was  £o|* 
Itfh  ;  but  we  preQime  Mr  Johoes  followed  a  better  authority.  The 
Black  Prince's  men-at-arms  were  in  the  rear  of  the  archers. 

f  Bemers  jb^s  them  *  rafcals, '  Mr  Johnes  •  G>rni{h  and  Welch- 
men.  *  Froifllut  fcems  togive  them  both  charaderp,  *  pillars  et  b'idau*% 
Galloti  (t  Cornuafllo'u.  *  "Die  daughter  muft  have  been  greatly  incrcaf- 
ed  by  thefe  irregular  troops  \  for  the  difmounred  knights  were  pfuaBy 
vnable  to  rife,  from  the  weight  of  their  armour. 
.    •  Sir  Thomas  Nor wich.—AfSS» 


trtU  turppeoy  ailiiDirvtifiyfatolmHb; -addliqrf^hlt  Iieon^^ 
to  let  the  boy  wid  his  fpnrt ;  for  I  tiiB  idettrMtned,  if  it  pfeafe  Kiai^ 
tbat  aH  the  g^ory  and  honour  of  fhU  day  ffull  be  gtfen^  hitt,  aadt* 
thofe  into  whofe  eare  1 1ia»e  entmlled  hi«.  ^    p^  327* 

In  this  paflage  alfo,  w«  may  remaHc  a  4brt  of  £ative(%  in  tiM 
toodern  ^erfion.  ^er  ecample,  *fi  iat  am ,4itgggewtim^  d#et  Ml 
convey  quite  the  idea  of  *  fo  hardly  matchedf '  nor  does  it  weH 
expveCi  ^U^fim  4ur  .parti  J^Armu^  *  urh\ch  i mplka  pprfonal  cop» 
flidl  as  well  as  prefence  in  a  battle.  Upon  the  whole^  there  ia 
ft  fort  of  amplification,  perhaps  unavoidable  in  modem  language^ 
which  founds  tamer  and  lefs  like  the  tone  of  chivalry  than  that 
^employed  by  Lord  Berners.  In  fliort,  the  Chronicle  is  as  it  wero 
neatly  bound  in  calf  extra  i  nay  the  leaves,  back  and  edges  are 
gilt ;  but  it  wants  the  mafly  garniture  ^f  antique  clafps,  gilts 
knofpsy  and  filver  rofes,  which  add  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Ber- 
Acrs's  verfion. 

Although  the  ftyle  of  Mr  Johnes  is  unque fiionably  inferior  tor 
Jjord  Berners,  and  akhough  it  is  oceafionally  degraded  by  fuch 
.quaint  expreffions  zs  Jkeeriftg  •ff^  makimg  off^  Jbewmg  ibiir  heeJt^ 
9uid  the  like,  we  cannot  but  beftow  high  commendation  on  the 
fidelity  and  attention  with  which  the  talk  of  traixflation  has  been 
executed*     In  a  hiftorical  point  of  view,  there  can  be  no  com- 

5arifon  betwixt  the  ufefulnefs  of  Mr  Johnes's  verfion  and  Lord 
ierners's,  as  the  latter  has  not  only  failed  to  corred  the  errors 
of  Froiflart  as  to  proper  names  of  perfoos  and  places,  but  has 
deplorably  aggravated  them.  The  Ear]  of  Stamford,  to  recur 
to  the  paflage  laft  quoted,  is  in  Froiflart  called  le  Compte  I>^« 
fianibrt,  and  in  BernersU  hands  he  becomes  Camfort.  Mr  Johnes, 
on  the  contrary,  though  his  notes  are  not  numerous,  has  be*> 
(lowed  laudable  diligence  in  corre£ting  the  text  of  his  author^ 
has  left  few  blunders,  and  we  trud  has  made  none.  The  oppor.- 
tunity  of  comparing  fo  many  various  xnanufcripts  has  doubtlefs 
tended  much  to  reform  the  text,  and  we  do  not  venture  to  oflFcr 
criticifm  where  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  origi- 
nal authorities.  It  might  be  worth  Mr  Johnes's  while  to  confult 
the  fplendid  manufcript  of  Froiflart,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Con- 
ventual Library  of  Newbottle,  and  now  to  the  Earl  of  Aocram. 
Engravings  from  many  rare  and  curious  illuminations  are 
^iven  in  this  volume.  They  prefent  to  us  the  drefles,  coftume 
and  manners  of  Froiflarc's  heroes,  and  add  greatly -to  the  in* 
tereft  of  the  publication. 

After  all,  it  may  occur  to  our  readers,  that  an  edition  of  Lovd 
Bemers's  tranflation,  reduced  to  a  fyftematic  orthography,  and 
correded  and  enlarged  where  eorre^ion  arid  enlargement  was^ 
j^cceflary,  might  have  fuperfeded  the  labours  of  Mr  ^hnes,  and> 
at  the  fame  time,  have  preferved  an  ancient  Engliih  claflic.  But 
we  are  mdre  difpoftd  to  be  gn^teful  for  what  tavf  be  coxUiJercd 
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as  a  firee  j^t  made  to  the  public,  than  (Iridlj  to  examine  how 
far  it  might  have  been  made  more  acceptable.  If  the .  (lafod 
pref$  penonns  what  is  incumbent  on  that  of  Clarendon,  tbe 
founder  is  furely  entitled  to  choofe  betwixt  the  charader  of  a 
tranflator  and  editor  $  and  while,  as  a  private  individual,  he  dif- 
charges  at  Ms  own  expence  a  ptri}lic  duty,  we  willingly  fay,  Go4 
fpeed  his  labours. 

Art.  Vni.  Mimoires  fur  la  Refplration^  par  Lazare  SpaHanzanL 
Traduits  en  Fran^ais  d'apres  ton  manufcript  inedit,  par  Jean 
Senebier,  Membre  de  diverfes  Academies  et  Societes  favantes^ 
Aflbcie  correfpondant  de  Tlnftitut  National,  et  Bibliothocaire 
a  Geneve.  8vo.  A  Geneve,  chez  J.  J.  Pachaud,  An  XI, 
(1803.)    pp.373. 

* 

'T'his  work  feems  entitled  to  attention,  both  from  the  importance 
•^  of  the  fubjeft  and  the  celebrity  of  the  author.  Few  of  the 
modem  phyfiologifts  of  Italy  are  fo  well  known  in  this  ifland  as 
Lazarus  Spallanzani.  The  novelty  of  his  phyfiological  inqui- 
ries, the  ingenuity  of  his  experimental  refearches,  and  the  un» 
wearied  pcrleverance  with  which  he  inveftigatcd  the  moft  minute 
circumftances  connefted  with  them,  have  given  to  moft  of  bii 
works  the  reputation  of  originality  and  uncommon  accuracy. 
Some  of  his  difcoveries,  indeed,  were  fo  unexpeAed,  and  fo  con- 
trary to  analogy,  that  they  were  at  firft  received  with  very  general 
diftruft ;  and,  by  detailing  again  and  again  the  fame  experiment 
under  circumftances  but  flightly  varied,  he  frequently  carries  hb 
defire  of  extreme  precifion  lo  far  as  to  become  prolix  and  fatiguing. 
This,  however,  is  a  fault  which  will  meet  with  a  ready  excufe 
from  all  lovers  of  fcience ;  at  leaft,  we  have  much  oftencr  had  oc- 
cafion  to  lament  an  injudicious  concifenefs,  which  has  limited  the 
utility  of  experimental  inquiries,  by  fupprefling  circumftances 
whicn,  although  at  the  time  they  feemed  unimportant,  afterwards 
have  become  of  the  greateft  confequence  when  connected  with 
fubfequent  difcoveries  or  opinions. 

To  thefe  pofthumous  men^oirs,  Senebier  has  with  great  pro- 
priefy  prefixed  an  hiftorical  accoum  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
their  author.  Although,  from  its  extreme  partiality,  it  can  lay 
no  claim  to  biographical  excellence,  it  is  not  witliout  its  utility  as 
a  record  of  fafts  and  dates.  ^ 

Lazarus  Spallanzani  was  bom  at  Scandiano,  in  the  dutchy  of 
Modena,  on  the  loth  January  1729.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
went  to  Reggio,  where,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Jefuits,  his  pro- 
grefs  in  belles-lettres  was  fo  rapid,  that  he  became  an  objeS  of 
attention  to  the  Dominicans,  who  endeavoured  to  '•ndcc  him  t^ 
enter  their  order  \  bur,  fortunately,  his  thirft  for  knovrkdgc  W 
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him  to  Bologna,  where  his  relation  Laura  BaHi,  defetvcdly  cele- 
brated for  her  geniu^,  her  eloquence,  and  her  mathematical  know- 
ledge, was  proteflbr  in  the  Inftitute.  By  her  he  was  taught  the 
Taluable  leflon  of  preferring  the  ftudy  of  nature  to  that  of  its 
commentators,  and  to  judge  of  the  latter  hy  comparing  them  with 
the  former.  But  notwithftanding  his  attachment  to  belles-lettres 
and  natural  philofophy,  in  compliance  with  the  wilhes  of  his  fa- 
ther he  fubmitted  to  the  drudgery  of  ftudying  law,  and  was  about 
to  take  his  degree,  when  his  countryman  Anthony  Valifnieri, 
profeffor  of  natural  hiftory  in  Padua,  interpofed,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius.  In  1754  he  was  chofcn 
Srofeflbr  of  Greek,  Logic  and  JNIathematics,  in  the  univcrfity  of 
Leggio;  and  notwithRanding  the  duties  of  this  multifarious 
charge,  he  began  his  experiments  on  infufory  animals  with  fo 
much  fuccefs,  as  to  attraft  the  notice  of  Haller  and  Bonnet,  the 
latter  of  whom,  cfpecially,  contributed  much  to  confirm  his  talte 
for  natural  hiftory.  In  1 760  he  accepted  a  chair  in  the  univcrfi- 
ty of  Modena,  although  he  had  received  more  advantageous  oU 
fcrs  from  Coimbra,  Parma  and  <!efena  5  and  fome  years  after- 
wards he  reje£lcd  overtures  from  the  Academy  of  Peteriburg. 
His  patriotifm,  however,  yielded  to  the  feducirvg  advances  of  the 
Emprefs  Maria  Therefa,  who  appointed  him,  in  1768,  profeflbr  of 
Natural  Hiftory,  and  keeper  of  the  Mufeum  in  her  newly  reella- 
bliflied  and  much  favoured  Univcrfity  of  Pavia.  On  the  death 
of  Valifnieri  he  was  offered  his  chair  at  Padua.;  but  the  govei  n- 
mcnt  of  Lombardy  thought  proper  to  bribe  him  to  remain,  by  doiH 
bling  his  falary,  and  allowing  him  to  travel  to  Conftantinople. 
After  the  conqueft  of  Italy  by  the  French,  he  was  o&red  the 
chair  of  Natural  Hiftory  at  Paris,  which  he  declined  on  account 
of  his  advanced  period  of  life.  He  died  at  Pavia  in  confequence 
of  a  fupprcflion  of  urine,  on  the  3d  of  February  1799. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  naturalift, 
mrhofc  talent's  and  amiable  qualities,  if  we  were  to  give  implicit 
faith  to  the  reprefentations  of  his  friend,  were  of  the  very  higheft 
order  of  excellence.  Of  his  merits  as  a  philofqpher  and  as  an  au^ 
thor,  his  numerous  publications  afford  a  fafer  criterion.  He  ha<9 
not  only  contributed  to  increafe  our  knowledge  of  the  important 
fun£lions  of  generation,  digeftion  and  circulation,  but  an  im- 
menle  variety  of  minor  objedts  hare  received  illuftrations  from  his 
ingenuity.  His  mind  feems  to  have  been  always  uncommonly 
a£live ;  for  no  foontr  were  his  annual  academical  labours  at  an 
end,  than  he  haftened  to  explore  fome  of  the  diftrifts  of  Italy, 
principally  with  the  view  of  enriching  the  mufeum  of  Pavia  ;  and 
the  publiflied  accounts  of  feveral  of  thefe  excurfions  are  undeni- 
able proofs  of  his  zeal  and  talents  for  obfervation.  Even  to  the 
jroL.v.  NO.  10.  G  g  -  .lateft 
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latcft  period  of  his  life,  he  fcems  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  pror 
grcfs  of  fciencc.  At  the  age  of  68,  he  refuted  with  fuccefs  the 
celebrated  experiments  of  Gocttling,  and  publifhed  an  account  of 
the  .ftill  more  celebrated  fhower  of  ftones  at  Sienna  ;  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  feveral  works  for  the 
prcfs,  and  \n  completing  a  well-imagined  and  very  exienfive  inquiry 
into  the  complicated  phenomena  of  refpiration.  His  ftyle  of  writing 
is  dift'ufe  and  verbofe,  and  he  is^apt  on  every  occafion  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  his  own  obfervations  and  difcoveries.  As  ^n  Ita- 
lian, however,  thcfe  blemifties  are  his  birthright ;  and,  by  his  counr 
trymen,  his  works  are  efteemed  as  models  of  piire  and  chafte  com- 
pofition.  In  the  chair  he  was  animated  and  eloquent  beyond  any 
profeflbr  to  whom  we  haVc  ever  liftened  ;  and  the  elegance  of  his 
language,  and  the  varied  modulation  of  his  voice,  always  com- 
manded attention.  In  the  diftribution  of  his  fubjeft,  he  chiefly 
followed  Bonnet ;  and  his  manner  was  diffufc  and  popular,  rather 
than  condenfed  and  fyftematic  ;  fo  that  he  occupied  three  feilions 
in  completing  one  courfe.  His  eloquence  always  filled  his  clafs- 
room  ;  yet,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  he  was  not  a  favourite  ci- 
ther with  his  colleagues  or  his  pupils.  His  condudl  in  a  difpute 
with  Scopoli,  which  is  faid  to  have  broken  his  rival's  heart,  was 
almoft  univerfaljy  reprobated.  In  his  latter  days,  he  was  accufcd, 
we  believe  unjuftly,  of  dilapidating  that  mufeum  which  owed  its 
mngtnficence  to  his  enthufiafm,  and  was  reproached  with  a  want 
of  fyftematic  knowledge  of  the  very  fciencc  which  he  was  ap-' 
*  pointed  to  teach.  But  although,  with  regard  to  Spallanzani,  the 
old  adage  *  Minuit  praefentia  famam  '  was  ftri£kly  true,  we  are 
rather  inclii\ed  to  afcribe  it  to  the  inalicc  of  envy,  than  to  any 
real  deficiency  of  merit  •,  and  it  is  with  pleafure  that  we  proceed 
to  the  examination  of  the  prefent  pofthumous  volume. 

On  opening  the  book,  we  were  immediately  ftnick  with  the 
tirle-page,  and  haftened  to  perufe  the  preface,  that  we  might 
learn  why  the  literary  relics  of  the  eloquent  profeflbr  of  Pavia 
fhould  be  firft  introduced  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of 
a  French  tranflation.  It  was  not  without  fome  indignation  or 
regret  that  we  learned,  that  in  the  prefent  circumftances  of 
Italy,  a  fmall  oOtzvo  volume,  from  one  of  its  moft  cele- 
brated writers,  could  not  be  publifhed  in  his  native  language 
without  a  certain  lofs  to  the  editor.  To  what  a  ftate  of  de- 
grading poverty  muil  that  fair  country  be  reduced  !  How  com- 
filetely  muft  fcience  be  bani/hed  from  its  once  favoured  abode ! 
t  may  pcrhjips  afford  our  readers  fome  confolation,  however,  to  be 
informed,  that  thefc  evils  were  brought  upon  their  country  by 
the  very  individuals  who  are  now  moft  fevercly  opprefled  by 
f  hem..    The  rc^ccnt  fqbjugation  of  It^aly  was  effefted  rather  by 
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the  treachery  of  the  inhabitants,  than  by  the  arms  of  the 
vaders ;  and  in  this  treachery  no  clafs  was  more  deeply  involi 
than  the  men  of  letters.  In  the  univerfity  of  Pavia,  in  parrii 
Jar,  very  few  of  the  profeffbrs  remained  true  to  their  allcgian 
or  attempted  to  oppofe  the  progfefs  of  revolutionary  principl 
the  greater  patt  affe£lcd  an  abfolute  indifference  towards  eve 
which  were  to  decide  the  fate  of  thehr  country  j  while  m: 
took  advantage  of  the  influence  they  poffeffed  over  the  mil 
of  the  youth  committed  to  tlterr  charge,  to  excite  them  to  a 
of  violence,  which  they  themfelves  did  not  dare  to  perfot 
but  of  ^hich  they  expelled  to  reap  the  advantage.  The  i 
tural  confequence  was,  that  almroft  every  ftudent  in  Pavia  hi 
<d  the  approach  of  the  French  as  an  incalculable  biefling 
his  country;  and  in  his  ardent  imagination  already  beh 
Italy  regenerated,  the  grandeur  of  republican  Rome  reftor< 
and  perfonal  merit  the  only  fource  of  didindlion.  The  infi 
Cifalpinc  republick  teemed  with  emhryo  heroes,  legilhtors  a 
philofophers.  But,  alas,  its  heroes  have  only  fwelled  the 
mies  of  its  conquerors  ;  the  wifelt  plans  of  its  legiflators  h; 
been  rejected  with  contempt ;  and  the  works  of  its  philofoph 
are  forced  to  feek  their  way  to  public  notice  through  the  n 
dium  of  a  foreign  hngnage. 

For  thfee  years  before  his  death,  Spallanzani  had  been  engat 
in  an  extenfive  experimental  inquiry  into  the  function  of  refpi 
tion  ;  and  lie  was  fo  far  advanced  in  it,  that,  in  a  letter  addn 
ed  to  Senebrer,  and  prefixed  to  the  prefent  work,  he  has  gi\ 
a  ger>eral  ab(lra£t  of  the  whole.  Befides,  in  an  introdu£t 
of^confiderable  length,  he  not  only  dcvelopes  his  plan,  b 
amidft  a  number  of  judicioufs  and  new  remarks  on  the  refpi 
fion  of  the  different  claiFes  of  animals,  he  has  given  us  i 
general  refults  of  his  inquiries.  The  principal  obje^i  wh 
he  propofed  to  himfelf  were  to  inveiUgate, 

i«i  The  refpiration  of  the   fix  clafFes  of  animals,  beginmi 
with  the  loweil,  and  proceeding  in  fucceOion  to  the  higheft, 
ftiammalia,  in  which  man  is  included. 

2.  The  refpiration  of  thofe  animals  which  become  torpid  fr 
the  a£lion  oi  cold. 

3.  The  chemical  changes  induced  on  the  air  by  the  (kins 
thofe  animak  which  are  dedicute  of  lungs. 

4.  The  changes  which  are  ^produced  by  dead  animal  mat 
on  air  in-  which  it  is  confined. 

in  profecution' of  this  plan,  Spaltanzanihad*  completed  four  r 
moirs  before  his  death,  butSenebier  only  received  the  three  wh 
are  printed  in  this  volume  ;  on  the  refpiration  of  the  terrclt 
teflacea  t  of  flugs  \  and  of  the  aquatic  teftacta. '  But  they  c 
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tain  a  'number  of  other  fafts,  which  will  enable  us  to  conje&are 
u'ith  [Treat  probability  what  the  refults  of  his  inquif  its  would 
hia^c  been,  had  he  lived  to  complete  thcnrf.  The  idea  of  ex- 
amining the  refpiration  of  the  difFerenc  cla(&9  of  animals  is 
not  new,  but  it  has  never  before  been  carried  fo  fyftcmatictlly 
into  effedl.  The  only  chemift  who  has  anticipated  Spallanzani 
in  examining  the  refpiration  of  any  of  the  Vermes,  is  Vauquelin. 
He  found  reafon  to  conclude  that  the  refpiration  of  ozygeti 
gas  is  neceffary  to  their  life ;  that  carbonic  acid  is  formed  |  that 
they  are  infenftble  to  its  deleterious  a£tion  \  and  that  they  ana- 
lyze perfeftly  and  completely  atmofpheric  air,  by  confuming  all 
its  oxygen.  All  thefe  conclufK>ns  are  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
cf  Spallanzani,  except  the  lift  \  for  he  clearly  proves,  that  ia 
almoft  every  inftance  a  proportion  of  azote  is  alfo  abforbed,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  not  always  confumed.  The 
fubjc£is  of  his  experiments  were,  in  tlie  firft  place,  the  Helix 
iiemoralis.  This  fnail  is  of  two  fiexes,  and  is  oviparous.  From- 
0<3ober  to  April  it  remains  in  a  lethargic  ftate,  buried  in  the 
earth,  with  its  (hell  hermetically  feakd  up  by  a  calcareous  mem- 
brane, fii  fome  very  fcvere  winters,  fuch  as  that  of  1 795,  it  has 
been  found  completely  frozen,  and  yet  has  revived  on  being  ex- 
jKjfed  to  a  mild  temperature.  Its  organs  of  refpiration  confift  of 
a  fmall  membranous  bladder,  which  communicates  with  the  exter- 
nal air  by  means  of  a  fmall  hole  which  the  animal  fecms  to  open 
and  fhut  at  plcafure.  The  heart  is  fituated  fo  as  to  be  expofed  to 
the  immediate  aflion  of  the  air  contained  in  the  pulmonary 
vclicle.  The  abfoluie  neceflky  of  air  for  their  exiftence  is 
proved,  not  only  by  their  dying  when  confined  in  the  exhaufted 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  or  when  immerfedvin  water,  but  by^ 
confining  them  in  100  raeafures  of  atmofpherical' air  until  they 
perifhed.  On  analyfis,  Spallanzani  found  that  about  1 8  parts  of 
oxygen  and  5  of  azote  were  abforbed,  while  6.5  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  were  produced.  On  confining  them  only  half  the  lime  nccef- 
fary  to  kill  them,  1 8  of  oxygen  and  5  of  azote  were  confumed, 
and  4.5  of  carbonic  acid  were  produced.  When  confined  equal 
times  in  atmofpheric  air  and  in  oxygen  gas,  in  the  former  cafe  20 
of  oxygen  and  4  of  azote  were  confumed,  and  6  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  produced  ;  in  the  latter  38  of  oxygen  gas  were  confumed,  and 
14  of  carbonic  acid  gas  produced,  'fhefe  changes,  as  well  as  the 
death  of  the  animal,  take  place  more  flowly  as  the  temperature  is 
dimmifhed  ;  until,  at  laft,  about  the  freezing  point  they  ceafc  al- 
together, and  both  refpiration  and  circulation  fecm  to  be  fufpend- 
cd,  although  they  are  ftill  capable  of  being  revived,  by  graduallf 
increafing  the  temperature.     Spallanzani  therefore  thinks  it  Wgh- 

If  probable^  that  during  ^eir  winter  lethatgy  both  thefe  funAion^ 
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are  entirely  fafpended.  Bat  our  author  did  not  reft  Satisfied 
with  merely  afcertaining  the  changes  produced  on  thefe  gafeous 
iuids  by  the  living  animal ;  he  was  aware  of  the  abfolute  necef* 
fity  of  exaroincng  into  the  efFedls  produced  on  them  by  the  dead 
animal)  before  he  could  be  warranted  to  draw  any  conclufion 
with  regard  to  the  (hare  which  refpiration  and  life  may  have  ia 
producing  thefe  changes;  and  the  refult  of  his  inquiries  affords  ai> 
ufeful  leflbn  to  thofe  engaged  in  phyfiological  experiments,  not  ta 
be  too  hafty  in  drawing  conclufions;  for  he  found  that  thefe 
changes  on  atmofpheric  air  and  oxygen  gas,  at  leaft  f(»  far  as  the 
confumption  of  oxygen  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  ga& 
was  concerned,  were  alfo  produced  by  (hails,  when  deprived  of  life 
by  immerfioQ  in  boiling  water,  by  fnails  in  every  ftage  of  putre- 
fa^ion,  and  even  by  their  ihells,  yatil  they  were  reduced  to  mere 
earbonate  of  lime.  For  example,  two  fnails  killed  by  boiling  wa* 
tcr,  confumed  in  twenty-four  hours  9  parts  of  oxygen  gis  out  of 
1 00  of  atnK>fpheric  air,  and  produced  6  of  carbonic  acid,  and  5  of 
azote.  But  he  alfo  found  that  tlie  dead  fnails  were  four  times  long-» 
er  than  the  living  in  producing  the  fame  confumption  of  oxygen* 
Now,  as  thefe  changes  are  totally  independent  of  life  and  refpi- 
ration, it  feems  probable,  that^arhen  living  ihails  are  confined  irt 
rcfpirable  ga{es>  part  of  the  oxygen  is  confumed  independently  of 
refpiration. 

The  fame  experiments  were  repeated,  with  exaftly  the  fame 
refultS)  on  the  Helix  Lufitanica  and  Helix  Itala.  A  long  tra£t  oi 
dry  weather  in  fummer,  fuch  as  frequently  occurs  in  Lombardy 
during  tlie  months  of  July  and  Auguft,  produces  the  fame  eSe^ 
on  fnails  as  the  cold  of  wmter.  They  retire  to  fome  (hady  fitua-* 
tioa,  and  feal  up  their  ihells ;  and  during  tliis  long  faft,  they  be* 
come  even  more  emaciated  than  in  winter.  On  reviving,  theyi 
eat  with  gr^t  greedinefs.  Spallanzant  took  advantage  of  this 
circumllance  to  make  comparative  experiments  between  fnails 
ftarved  and  after  a  full  meal ;  and  in  corroboration  of  the  experi* 
mcnts  of  Lavoifier,  he  found  that  although  the  confumption  of 
oxygen  gas  was  nearly  tlie  fame,  the  produdion  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  was  much  greater,  and  the  confumptioru  of  azote  fomewhat 
itfs  \n  the  latter  cafe.  In  all  the  experiments  on  living  fnails,  ox-> 
ygen  gas  was  conlumed,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  produced  :  but  the 
iamc  uniformity  did  not  take  place  with  regard  to  the  azote  ;  foir 
although,  in  general,  a  poruon  of  it  was  confumed,  yet  ibme-^ 
times,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  produ£^ion  of  it,  efpecially 
after  a  full  meal  devoured  with  great  greedinefs,  or  when  the 
animal  was  ihoribund. 

Several  fpecies  oi  Jlu^  were  the  next  fubjefls  of  Spallanzatii'tf 
txperiments^  and  they  afibrd  nearly  the  fame  concIufion3.    I'heu 
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niiK  with  fpints  of  wine  ;  the  reafon  of  which  is  evident,  as,  by  roeam 
of  this  varnifli,  they  are  not  only  prevented  from  abforbing  the  oxygen, 
hut  rendered  incapable  of  exhaling  the  carbonic  acid,  the  expslfion  of 
which  feems  equally  cffential  to  the  continuance  of  their  exiftencci 
nvhiii):,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  experiment  be  made  in  mephitic  ga(e«, 
the  caibonic  acid  is  always  found  in  a  gafeous  ftate. 

*  1  have  been  able,  however,  to  determine  the  precife  quantity  of 
oxygen  abforbed  by  the  fkin,  without  cutting  out  the  lungs  horn  thefe 
amphibia,  by  confining  their  bodies  in  recipients  in  fuch  a  manner  that, 
while  the  head  alone  had  any  communication  with  the  external  air,  they 
<?ould  breathe  without  pain  or  difficulty.  In  this  way,  I  afcertaincd 
that  the  abiorption  which  takes  place  after  the  death  of  the  animals,  is 
•only  a  continuation  of  that  which  was  carried  on  during  their  life. ' 
p.  76.g. 

After  obferving  that  oxygen  vras  abforbed  in  the  fame  way  by 
'the  external  furface  of  birds  and  warm-blooded  animals,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  fum  up  the  do£lrine  by  the  following  experiments  and 
obfervations. 

*  As  the  circumflance  was  fomewhat  curious,  you  ^may  pethaps  ir- 
<^olle6i  my  marmot,  which  became  fo  cxtrcmdy  torpid  during  the  ri- 
gorous winter  of  1 795.  I  kept  this  animal,  at  that  period,  four  houn 
in  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  thermometer  marking  1 2®  ;  yet  it  continued 
to  live  in  this  gas,  which  is  fo  very  deleterious  that  a  bird  and  a  rat 
which  I  expofed  to  its  influence  at  the  fame  time  perifhed  inftantane- 
•oufly.  It  appears,  then,  that  a  total  fufpenfion  of  refpiration  had  taken 
place  during  the  whole  of  that  period.  The  fame  experiment  was  re- 
peated on  a  bat  equally  lethargic,  with  a  iimilar  refult. 

,  *  In  purfuing  ft  ill  farther  my  experiments,  I  preferred  thefe  -flyinj; 
^uadrupteds  to  the  marmot,  afraid  that  this  animal  might  fink  under  re- 
peated trials  ;  and  I  had  only  two,  which  I  wifhed  to  referve  for  otlier 
•experiments  >;  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  I  poftefiM  a  great  number  (£ 
bats. 

*  I  firft  wiAied  to  afcertain  if,  when  refpiration  was  fufpended  io 
thefe  animals,  there  would  be  any  produdlion  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
^in  ;  for  which  purpofe  I  fubftituted  azotic  for  carbonic  acid  gas.  I 
then  placed  in  this  gas  two  bats,  the  thermometer  (landing  at  9^,  and 
:^llov7ed  them  to  remain  in  it  about  two  hours  *;  after  which  I  gradually 
removed  them  into  a  warmer  medium,  when  they  exhibited  evident  iigni 
•of  hfe  $  but  I  could  difcover  no  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  ajotic  gas, 
from  which  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  ten^rature  was  too  low  for 
the  exhalation  of  this  gas.  I  repeated  thefe  experiments  at  different 
temperatures  fucceflively  railed  to  3^  ^,  when  -r^  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
^were  produced,  although  the  torpidity  of  the  animals  was  equally 
great. 

'  In  this  ftate  of  things  I  repeated  the  experiments  under  fimilar  or* 
.<:um{lanccs,  only  removing  the  bats  into  another  veffel  filled  with  at* 
mofpheric  air ;  when  I  found  not  only  the  produdion  of  5^  hunditdtta 
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animals  are  precifely  fimiFar  to  that  of  the  lower  clafles  ;  and  from 
both  fa£ls,  a  very  powerful  and  apparently  incontrovertible  argu- 
ment may  be  deduced  againft  the  hypothcfis,  that  life  depends  al- 
together on  the  coi^inued  exhibition  of  ftimulants. 

As  oxygen  gas  is  confumed,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  formed  dur- 
ing rcfpiration,  it  becomes  of  importance  to  know,  wliether  the* 
latter  is  formed  in  the  aft  of  refpiration  by  the  combination  of 
carbon  evolved  from  the  lungs  with  the  oxygen  infpired.  To  de- 
termine this  point,  Spallanzani  took  advantage  of  the  faft  which 
he  had  obferved,  that  fnails  are  capable  of  furviving  feme  hour.*; 
when  confined  in  the  irrefpftrable  gafes.  He  accordingly  confined 
fnails,  chofen  in  every  refpeft  as  fimilar  as  poflible,  in  atmofpheric 
air,  in  azotic  and  in  hydrogen  gas;  and  he  found  that  in  general 
tbere  was  a  larger  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  produced  in  the 
az^^tic  and  hydrogen  gafes  than  in  the  atmofpheric  air,  proving 
that  the  carbonic  acid,  in  thefe  inftances  at  lead,  is  not  formed 
by  the  combination  of  carbon  with  the  oxygen  pf  the  ambient 
air,  but  that  it  exifted  ready  formed  in  the  animal  matter.  Re- 
fults  aflFording  the  fame  conclufion  were  obtained  in  experiments 
made  with  fnails  deprived  of  life  by  immcrfion  in  boiling  water. 

Although  thefe  Memoirs  treat  profefledly  only  of  the  refpira- 
tion of  a  tew  of  the  loweil  clafTes  of  animals,  yet  we  have  feen 
that  they  contain  feveral  interefting  fafts  on  the  refpiration  of  ani- 
mals rendered  lethargic  by  cold.  We  are  likewife  enabled  to  draw 
feme  conclufions  with  regard  to  the  third  objeft  of  Spallanzani'^ 
inquiry,  from  the  information  regarding  it  communicated  in  the 
prefatory  letter  to  Senebier.  We  quote  a  part  of  it  from  an  Eng- 
hfh  tranflation,  as  a  fpecimcn  of  the  author's  manner, 

*  The  amphibia  after  death  difplayed  the  fame  phenomena  as  the 
worms,  infe6ts,  and  fifties ;  but  when  alive,  they  prefented  other  fub- 
jedts  of  inquiry.  Having  obferved  that  fome  of  them  furvived  the  dc- 
ilruftion  of  their  lungs  feveral  days,  I  was  enabled  to  fubmit  them  in 
this  ftate  to  examination,  and  thus  to  afcertain  with  precifion  the  dif- 
ferent quantity  of  oxygen  abforbcd  by  the  lungs  and  the  flcin.  I  was 
likewife  enabled  to  inftitute  a  companion  between  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
^n  abforbed  by  thefe  mutilated  animals,  and  by  thofe  which  had  not 
undergone  this  operation. 

*  YouVill  fee,  in  my  work,  what  a  fmall  quantity  of  oxygen  is  ab- 
forbed by  the  lungs,  in  proportion  to  that  taken  in  by  the  (kin  ;  al- 
though it  is  generally  bdieved  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  two  higlier 
clafles  of  animals,  the  deftrudtion  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  at- 
mofphere  is  attributable  to  that  organ  alone.  Some  fpecies  of  amphibia, 
from  which  I  cut  out  the  lungs,  lived  even  longer  in  free  air  than  thofe 
which  were  not  deprived  of  this  organ  when  confined  in  mephitic  g:js, 
or  air  wholly  defUtute  of  oxygen.  I  difcovered,  farther,  that  fome  of 
<them'died  much  fooner  whe;i  their  flcin  was  flightly  covered  by  a  var- 
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Art.  IX,  An  account  of  the  Operations  carried  on  for  accomplifbln^ 
a  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  England  and  Wales ;  begun  under 
the  DireBion  of  the  Royal  Society y  and  continued  by  order  of  the 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  Rcvifcd  from  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfa£lions  by  Captain  William  Mudgc  F.  R.  S.  and  Mr 
Ifaac  Dalby.    Printed  for  W.  Faden,  Charing-Crofs.    Vol.  L 

1799.       ^^^*  II*    180  1 5    1804. 

TThe  work  here  announced  is  compofed  of  papers  read  at  dif- 
■*■  fcrent  periods  in  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  fmcc  the 
commencement  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  in  17841  down 
to  the  prefent  time.  As  the  intereft  excited  by  that  furvey,  cre- 
dited an  uDufual  demand  for  the  volumes  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa£lions  in  which  the  accounts  of  it  were  contained,  the 
publisher  of  this  work  thought  he  would  do  a  thing  ufeful  to 
fcience,  and  acceptable  to  the  public,  by  colleding  all  thefe  ac« 
counts  into  one.  In  this  he  has  had  the  afliftance  of  the  Royal 
3ociety,  and  has  been  furnifhed  with  the  plates  already  en- 
graved for  the  Tranfafiions ;  an  indulgence,  of  which  he  has 
made  a  very  fair  ufe,  by  felling  the  book  at  a  lower  price  than 
the  elegance  of  the  work  and  the  number  of  the  plates  might 
have  entitled  him  to  demand. 

The  firft  volume  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  was  publifccd 
in  1799  J  and  it  is  only  the  fecond  part  of  the  fecond  volume, 
which  by  its.  date  falls  immediatejy  under  our  notice  :  but  we 
truft  th;)t  the  importance  of  a  great  national  undertaking  will 
juftify  the  rctrofpefl:  which  we  are  about  to  take  of  the  whole. 

The  idea  of  a  Geometrical  Survey,  to  be  undertaken  by 
Government,  and  executed  at  the  public  expence,  firft  occuncd 
on  the  fupprcflion  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  at  the  fuggeftion  of 
the  late  Lieutenant  General  Watfon,  at  that  time  deputy  quar- 
ter-mafter  general  in  North  Britain.  It  fell  to  the  late  General 
Roy,  who  was  then  afliftant  quarter*ma(ler,  to  have  a  great 
fhare  in  (he  execution  of  this  work  \  and  the  furvey,  which  was 
at  firft  meant  to  be  confined  to  the  Highlands,  was  extended  to 
the  low  country,  and  made  general  for  Scotland.  Of  the  map 
produced  from  this  furvey,  and  which  has  remained  in  manu- 
fcript  in  the  hands  of  Government,  the  General  himfelf  tells  U3 
that  though  it  anfwered  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  intended, 
and  is  not  without  confiderable  merit,  yet  the  furvey  having 
been  made  with  inftruments  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  the  fum 
annually  allowed  being  vcry.ip^idequate  to  fo  great  a  defigii.  it 
is  rather  to  be  confidered  as  a  magnificent  military  fketch,  than 
9s  an  accurate  map  of  a  country. 

^t  tl^e  ^on^luQon  of  the  peace  of  1 763,  it  came  under  the  con- 
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fideration  of  Government  to  make  a  map  of  the  whole  ifland 
from  a£lual  furrey,  to  which  the  map  juft  mentioned  was  to  be 
onade  fubfervient :  the  execution  of  the  whole  was  to  be  com- 
mitted to  General  then  Colonel  Roy»  wjiofe  experience,  acquir-^ 
ed  in  the  Scotifh  furvey,  had  been  improved  by  as  conllant  an 
exercife  in  the  operations  of  pra£kical  geometry^  and  aftronomy 
as  the  duties  of  his  profeflion  would  admit,  and  whom,  his 
love  of  fuch  purfuics,  and  his  indefatigable  adlivity,  pointed  out 
as  eminently  qualified  for  this  fervice. 

Circumftances,  however,  which  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  in  ge- 
neral, but  which  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  know  in  detail,  prevented 
any  (lep  from  being  taken  toward  the  execution  of  this  defign^ 
till  after  the  peace  of  1783,  when  a  memoir  drawn  up  by 
Cai&ni  de  Thury  was  prefented  to  our  Government  by  the 
French  ambaflador  fetting  forth  the  advantages  that  would  ac- 
crue to  geography  and  aftronomy  from  carrying  a  feries  of  tri- 
angles from  Greenwich  to  Dunkirk,  (to  which  place  the  mtxU 
dian  of  Paris  had  already  been  extended),  fo  that  the  relative 
pofition  of  the  two  moft  celebrated  obfervatories  in  the  world 
might  be  afcejrtained  by  a^ual  meafurement. 

This  memoir  having  been  communicated  by  the  fecretary  o^ 
ftate  (Mr  Fox)  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  the  plan  propofed  in 
it  having^  received  the  approbation  of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
executionof  it  was  committed  to  General  Roy,  who  was  at 
that  tooment  engaged  in  a  furvey  of  London  and  its  environs 
£or  the  purpofe  of  conneding  together  the  different  obfervatories 
in  and  about  that  metropolis  \  a  work  which,  with  his  ufual 
ardour  and  a^£tivity,  he  had  undertaken  for  his  own'amufe-* 
ment. 

As  a  feries  of  triangles  was  now  to  be  extended  from  about 
Greenwich  through  Kent,  and  acrofs  the  Channel  to  Calais  and 
Dunkirk,  the  firll  thing  to  be  done  was  to  meafure  a  bafe,  from 
the  length  of  which  the  lengths  of  the  fides  of  all  the  triangles 
might  be  inferred.  Such  a  line  was  accordingly  traced  out  on 
l^ounflow-heath,  extending  from  a  point  near  Hampton  Poor- 
houfe,  to  a  place  called  the  Kincfs  Arbouri  a  diftance  of  more 
tfian  five  miles,  which  was  meauired  with  the  mofl  fcrupulous 
exaflnefs.  The  defcription  which  General  Roy  has  given  of  this 
meafurement,  deferves  the  attention  of  every  one  who  is  concern- 
ed in  the  operations  of  pradiical  geometry,  and  who  wifhes  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  utmoft  refources  of  his  art^  He* 
will  perhaps  fee  with  furprife,  that  many  of  the  things  which  he 
is  accuilomed  to  do  with  very  little  expence,  either  of  time  or  of 
thought,  require,  when  they  are  to  be  done  with  precifion,  no 
fmall  proportion  of  both  ;  that  to  make  tv:Q  rods  exactly  of  the 
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iamc  length,  to  place  them  in  the  fame  ftraight  line,  and  to  make 
the  be^nning  of  one  coincide  with  the  end  of  another,  demand 
^luch  (kill  and  patience*,  in  a  word,  that  the  moft  common  mat- 
ter, when  executed  with  extreme  accuracy,  becomes  difficulty 
and  that  fcience  and  art  muft  combine  to  difcorcr  and  to  remove 
diofe  minute  obftades,  of  which  the  bulk  of  nvankind  do  not 
^venfufpeft  the  exrftence. 

The  meafurement  of  the  bafe  was  firft  undertaken  with  deal 
rods  of  twenty  feet  in  length  ;  but  though  thefc  were  made  of 
the  bell  fcafoned  fimber,  from  an  old  ntaft  cut  up  on  porpofe, 
though  they  were  perfeftly  ftraight,  and  fecured  from  bending 
in  the  moft  efFeftual  manner,  yet  the  changes  in  their  lengths^ 

Sroduced  by  the  moifturC  and  drynefs  of  the  atr,  were  fo  confi- 
erablc,  as  to  take  away  all  confidence  in  the  refuhs  deduced  from 
them.  Glafs  rods  were  therefore  fubftituted  in  their  room, 
confifting  of  ftraight  tubes  twenty  feet  in  length,  cnclofed  in 
wooden  frames ;  and  thefe  had  the  advantage  of  being  fufccpd- 
blc  of  alteration  only  from  heat  or  cold,  according  to  laws  wKcfa 
could  be  accurately  afcertained.  The  bafe  mealured  with  thefc 
rods  was  found  to  be  27404.08  feet  precifely,  or  5.19  miles. 

"We  refer  for  the  particulars  to  die  account  itfelf,  where  Gene- 
ral Roy  has  defcribed  the  apparatus  ufed,  and  the  precautions 
taken  to  enfure  the  fucccfs  of  the  operation.  The  detail,  though 
minute,  is  interefting,  and  muft  be  highly  inftruQivc  to  thofc  en- 
gaged in  operations  any  way  fimilar.  We  would  particularly  rc- 
<jommend  his  defcription  of  the  deal  rods,  the  method  of  laying 
(iff  their  lengths,  of  the  ftands  for  fupporting  them,  of  the  bon- 
ing telefcope,  &c. 

As  the  meafurement  of  lines  by  a  chain  is,  however,  much 
itiore  convenient  and  expeditious  than  by  any  other  means,  it  vn$ 
thought  defirable  to  aicennin  how  far  the  accuracy  of  fuch  a 
meafurement  could  be  depended  on,  and  how  near,  in  the  pre- 
fint  inftance,  it  might  approximate  to  that  by  the  ghfs  rods. 
For  the  purpofe  of  this  experiment,  Ramfden  had  prepared  a 
chain  of  the  very  beft  conftruftion,  made  of  hardened  ftecl,  one 
IfUndrcd  feet  in  length,  and  jointed  fomewhat  like  a  watch-chain. 
General  Roy  having  meafured  a  part  of  the  bafe  with  this  diain*, 
ahd  with  the  glafs  rods  at  the  fame  time,  found  that  the  rcfulfi 
differed  by  a  quantity  wholly  inconfiderable.  Several  years  after- 
wards, the  whole  bafe  wns  meafured  with  the  fteel  chain ;  and 
the  difference  between  that  and  the  meafurement  by  the  rods  was 
found  not  to  exceed  two  inches  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  a 
difference  on  the  length  of  five  miles  that  is  plainly  of  no  account. 
Hence  it  was  inferred,  that  meafurements  made  with  fuch  a  chain 
as  has  juft  been  mentioned,  and  with  due  precautions>  viz.  ftrctch- 
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tng  it  dways  in  the  fariie  degree,  foppdrtin^  it  on  ttotif^s  hid 
horizontally,  allowing  for  change  of  temperature,  &c»  are  as 
much  to  be  relied  on,  as  thofic  niade  in  any  other  vmj  whatfb- 
evcr.  This  experiment,  therefore,  involved  the  determinatioa  of 
a  material  queftion  with  refpeft  to  the  condu£k  of  allfutuve 
furvcys.  • 

General  Roy  was  affifted  in  thefe  operations  by  Mr  Ifaac  Dal- 
by,  a  matbematictan  of  eminence,  and  now  cffofeflbr  of  the  ma- 
thematics in  the  Military  College  at  High  Wickham.  A  party 
of  foldiers  was  alfo  attached  to  t^e  furvey,  forthe  purpofe  of  do- 
ing fuch  parts  of  the  work'  as  were  merely  laborious,  and  had  a 
itnall  encampment  on  the  heath.  The  pcrformanoe  of  this  great 
experiment,  for  fo  it  may  very  properiy  be  called,  could  not  fail 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  men  of  fcience  about  London.  The 
Mafter  General  of  the  Ordnance,  the  Prefident  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, the  Aftronomer  Royal,  and  many  other  diftingutfhed  per- 
fons,  frequently  witnefied  the  (kill  and  attention  employed  in  con« 
du£^ng  it.  Tne  menfuration  of  the  bafe  (including  the  repeti- 
tion of  it,  and  (everal  collateral  matters,  as  well  as  delays  from 
bad  weather)  took  up  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  Au- 
guft  1 764.  The  extremities  of  the  bafe  were  dien  marked  by  the 
centres  of  two  wooden  tubes,  and  have  fince  been  more  perma« 
iiently  afcertained  by  the  centres  of  tMro  iron  cannon  funk  in  the 
ground. 

f-xpcriments  and  obfervations,  of  the  kind  which  we  are  now 
confidcring,  fcldom  fail  to  benefit  fcience,  not  only  diredly,  but 
indiredlly,  by  the  collateral  objcfts  to  which  they  lead.  A  pyro- 
meter, conflrudled  by  Ramfden,  for  the  purpofe  of  adtertaining 
the  expanfion  of  foiiJ  bodies  by  heat,  is  probably  the  btft  indra- 
ment  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been  made,  and  is  one  of  the 
monunaents  of  ikill  and  genius  that  will  long  preferve  the  me- 
mory of  that  incomparable  artift. 

Ic  w:>s  not  till  the  fummer  1787,  that  the  meafurement  was 
refumed  by  a^ually  extending  a  fctics  of  triangles  from  Green- 
wich to  Dunkirk.  For  this  purpofe,  fignals  were  crefted,  in 
fuch  confpicuous  fituations,  and  at  fuch  dillances,  as  were  judg- 
ed convenient;  the  llrni^rht  lines  joining  thefc  points,  formed  a 
fet  of  triangles,  the  angles  of  which  were  meafured  by  a  theo- 
dolite which  Ramfden  had  conftruded,  and  which  was  carried' 
fticcefllively   to  all  the  (tatlons.      In  thefe  triangles,  therefore, 

which" 

*   It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  howerer,  that  Le  Gendre,  after  har- . 
tng  confldered  the  method  of  the  ftctl  chain,,  fecms  ft  ill  to  prefer  that 
by  rodt  of  meta/,  bccaufc.  of  the  difficulty,  of  giving  the  cl^in  always  a 
fufficient  and  uniform  degree  oT  teuGon. 
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whkh  wcrefo  formed  that  one  fide  was  always  common  to  two 
of  them,  all  the  angles  J>ecame  known,  and  a  fide  of  one  of 
them,  being  alfo  given,  riz.  the  bafe  on  Honflow-heath,  the  fides 
6£^  all  the  reft  could  be  found  hj  trigonometrical  computation. 
So  alfo,  ..the  bearing  of  anyone  of  the  Gdes  in  refpefl  of  the 
meridian  bein^  known  by  obfervation,  the  bearings  of  all  the 
left  with  refp*a  to  the  fame  meridian  were  determined. 
-  The  theodolite  by  which  the  angles  of  thcfe  triangles  were 
meafured,  was  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  had  ever  been  ufed  in 
geodetical  obfenrations,  and  might  be  compared  with  the  beft 
inftruments  of  aftronomy.    Ramtden  had  exerted  himfelf  to  the 
utmoft  both  in  the  defign  and  execution  of  it ;  he  had  united  in 
it  the  powers  of  a  theodolite,  a  quadrant,  and  a  tranfit  inftru- 
ment,  and  had  made  it  capable  of  meafuring  horizonul  angles 
to  fraflions  of  a  fecond.     It  was  furniflied  with  a  telcfcopc 
of  a  much  higher  magnifying  power  than  had  ever  b^en  before 
s^plied  to  obfervations  purely  terreftrial ;  and  by  this  fuperiority 
in  its  conftru£tion,  even  if  it  were  the  only  one,  we  are  pet- 
fuaded  that  the  furveys  made  with  it  are  more  accurate  than  any 
other.    The  French  academicians,  for  example,  who  joined  Ge- 
neral Roy  at  Dover,  as  we  fliall  fee  prefently,  employed  in  their 
meafurement  a  very  excellent  inftrument,  a  circle  of  repetition, 
of  the  kind  invented  by  Borda  •,  and   by  taking  the  fame  angle 
feveral  times  over  on  different  parts  of  the  limb,  they  could  di- 
minifli  the. error  a^mg  from  the  divifion  of  the  inftrument  to 
an  indefinite  degree.     But  there  was  another  error  which  they 
could  not  diminifh,  viz.  that  which  arofe  from  the  fmall  power 
of  their  glaffes,  and  the  confequent  largenefs  of  the  real  diam- 
ctrcs  of  the  objeds  which  appeared  to  them  as  points  or  lines. 
Though  their  obfervations  were  therefore  extremely  good,  and 
far  exceeding  any  that  had  been  made  in  France  previous  to  the 
introduftion  of  Borda's  circle,  they  do  not  feem  to  equal  thofc 
in  the  Englifli  furvey.     As  England  was  later  in  undertaking 
woiks  of  this  fort  than  France,  and  fomc  other  nations  on  the 
continent,  it  fcemcd  but  juft  that  (he  Ihould  aim  at  fuperior  ex- 
ccilence :  and  poflc  fling,  as  Caffmi  fays,  the  firft  artift  in  the 
world,  it  was  not  difficult  for  her  to  attain  it. 

The  high  power  of  the  telefcope  juft  mentioned,  obviated 
many  of  the  difficuhics  concerning  the  Cgnals  employed  to  dif- 
tinguifli  the  precife  point  at  each  ftation  that  was  to  be  intcrfcc- 
led  from  the  reft.  When  the  objed  to  be  interfeaed  was  not  the 
fpirc  of  a  ftecple,  a  flag-ftaff  was  commonly  ufed  j  but  when  the 
diftance  was  great,  or  the  weather  not  very  favourable,  lights  were 
employed,  and  the  obfervations  were  made  in  the  night.  Thelc 
lights  were  cither  revcrbcratory  bmpsi  or  white  lights^  (fo  called 
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from  their  extreme  brilliancy), -fired  sit  a  ptirticul&r  tim^  p^viouT^ 
ly  agreed  on.  The  fignaU  made  in  this  manner  were  vifible  at  a 
great  diftance  eiren  in  bad  weather*  Caflini  fays  that  he  hardly 
expe&s  to  be  believedi  when  he  tells  that  he  obferved  one  from 
about  Calaisi  which  was  fired  on  the  oppofite  fliore,  about  40 
miles  ofi^t  and  in  bad  weather. 

The  precaution  taken  of  placing  the  great  theodolite  at  all 
times  with  its  centre  exa£ily  perpendicular  to  the  point  that  was 
to  be  interfe£led  from  the  other  ftationSf  deferves  alfo  to  be 
mentioned.  Though  the  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  diftance 
of  the  inftrumeot  from  the  angular  point  is  eafily  computed,  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  fome  error  in  doine  (b ;  and  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  fuch  errors  is  a  fource  of  inaccuracy  which  it. is 
much  better  to  have  entirely  cut  off. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances,  added  to  others  which  we  can- 
not here  enumerate,  the  angles  were  generally  obferved  with 
fuch  accuracy,  as  to  manifell  the  efFedi  of  the  earth's  fphericity 
by  giving  the  fum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  fomewhat 
greater  than  180%  and  that  even  where  the  fides  did  not  exceed 
J  5  or  20  miles.  This  excefs  above  180*  is  produced  by  the  plane 
of  the  inQrument  at  the  three  angular  points  of  the  triangle  not 
being  parallel  to  itfelf,  but  perpendicular  to  three  lines  which 
meet  (at  leaft  nearly),  in  one  point,  the  centre  of  the  earth.  It 
is  called  the  fpherical  excefs  %  and  it  was  in  this  furvey  that  there 
came,  for  the  firfttime,  to  be  any  queftion  concerning  the  quan- 
tity of  it,  in  each  triangle.  The  inftruments  ufed  in  former 
furveys  luid  never  been  accurate  enough  to  bring  a  quantity  fo 
(mall  ast  hardly  ever  to  amount  to  4''  in  one  triangle,  to  be  an 
obje£t  of  inveftigation.  In  the  obfervations  made  for  verifying 
the  meridian  of  Paris  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  error  in  the 
three  angles  of  a  triai>gle  often  amounts  to  20  or  30  feconds ; 
and  then  of  courfe,  no  queftion  could  occur  about  a  connexion 
which  cannot  exceed  the  tenth  part  of  that  quantity.  But  in 
General  Roy's  obfervations,  the  error  in  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  never  reaches  3" ;  and,  therefore,  the  fpherical  excefs  is 
of  importance  to  be  afcertained.  In  juftice  to  the  French  acade- 
micians who  cooperated  with  the  General,  it  muft  be  obferved 
that  the  angles  taken  by  them  with  Borda's  inftrument,  were 
accurate  within  1''  or  2''  on  each  angle,  fo  that  they  found  equal 
reafon  for  employing  the  fpherical  excefs. 

This  remark  is  applicable  to  all  the  meafurements  made  In 
Fpnce  fince  the  period  we  are  here  treating  of.  They  have  all 
been  made  with  the  repeating  circle,  and  feem  to  have  reached 
a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  intrpduiiion  of  a  new  element  into  trigonometrical  com* 

putation^ 
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putatlon,  ie  of  great  importance,  ^nd,  will  prob^Uy  be  found 
to  mark  a  precife  xra  ia  all  meafurements  relating  to  the  figure 
of  the  earth.  The  fpherical  excr fs  in  any  tiiangle,  has  a  giYea 
relation  to  the  area  of  that  triangle -,  for  it  is  to  iSo"^  as  that  area 
is  to  the  area  of  a  great  circle  of  the  fphere  \  and  it  was  from 
this  theorem  that  General  Roy  deduced  the  rule  which  he  has 
given  for  computing  the  fphericzl  excefs,  independently  of  the 
angles  themfclves,  for  this  purpoCe,  the  area  of  the  triangle 
is  to  be  edimated  as  if  it  were  re£lilineal ;  and  it  b  fuflicient  to 
do  this  even  by  a  very  rude  approximation,  becaufc  it  requires 
an  area  of  about  75  fquare  miles  to  produce  a.  fingle  fecond  of 
fpherical  excefs. 

As  it  was  neceflary  that  the  French  geometers  (hould  unite 
with  the  Engllfli  in  carrying  into  full  eCecl  the  plan  which  they 
fhemfelves  were  the  firft  to  propofe,  three  diftinpuiflicd  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  CaHini,  Mechain,  and  Le 
Gendre,  met  General  Roy  and  Dr  Blagden  at  Dover,  where 
mcafures  were  concerted  for  the  correfponding  obfcrvations  to 
be  made  on  the  coafts  of  France  and  England.  The  French 
academicians  Wiirc  furniflied  by  General  Roy  with  whita  lights 
to  be  fired  on  their  fide,  while  correfponding  obfcrvations  were 
made  at  Dover  ami  Fairlight-Down  on  the  coail  of  England. 
The  operations  on  both  fides  fucceeded  pcrfeftly,  notwithHaod* 
ing  that  the  weather  was  by  no  means  favourable.  The  three 
academicians  above  named,  having  crofied  the  Channel  agaioi 
after  the^r  obfervations  were  finiG^ed,  repaired  to  London,  and 
appear  to  h^ve  been  highly  gratified  by  the  objects  they  faw, 
and  the  reception  they  mtt  with  in  that  metropolis.  It  is  painful 
to  reilc£l,  that  this  is  the  lali  amicable  interview  which  has  taken 
place  even  among  the  men  of  letters  of  the  two  countries  \  and 
that  the  hofliie  armies  of  both  nations  are  now  encamped  ou 
the  very  ground  which  was  the  theatre  of  thefe  fciemiiic  oper* 
ations.  • 

Bcfides  meafuring  all  the  angles  in  the  triangles  that  have 
been  mentioned,  it  was  necellary  to  fix  the  bearing  of  fonac  one 
of  the  fides  of  thofe  triangles  in  refpetb  of  the  meridian.  This 
was  done  by  obferving  the  azimuth  of  the  pole-liar,  relatively 
to  the  , given  line,  at  its  greateil  diftance  from  the  meridian* 
both  on  the  eajl  and  i^ell  fides.  This  method  of  afcertaining 
the' angle  which  any  line  on  the  earth's  furface  makes  with  the 
meridian,  we  apprthviid  to  be  greatly  preferable,  for  expedition 
as  well  as  accuracy)  to  any  other  that  is  known.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  practilcd  to  advantaj^e,  but  with  fuch  an  inftru- 
mcnt  as  the  great  theodolite,  which  anfwcrs  for  a  tranfit,  and 
carries  a  tclelcopc  of  po^er  futucient  to, render  the  polc-ftar.  vi- 

fiblc 
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£ble  Aaxvai  tbo  day*  Thte,  therefore^  isoae  of  the  circuin(lan«- 
ces  00  accoant  of  which  we  Ihmk  the  Britiih  furirey  entitletl  to.  a. 
preference  above  cvcty  others 

Tbat  a  check  misht  not  be  wanting  on  any  errors  that  had  d^cpt 
Into  a  woik  of ,  fuch  variety  and  .extent.  General  Roy  caufed  a  ie- 
cond  bafe  to  be  nieafured  on  the  flat  ground  of  Rumney-MaHh^ 
nrhicb  was  not  far  diilant  from  the  fouthem  extremity  of  the  fe« 
ties  of  triangles..  When  the  length  of  this  bafe,  as  adually  mea- 
furedi  was  compared  with  that  deduced  by  conne^ing  it  with  the 
bafe  on  Hounflow^Heath^  the  two  refults  were  found  to  differ 
only  by  twentytdght  inches,,  which  muft  appear  very  inconfider*-. 
able  when  we  refieA  that  the  two  lines  are  more  than  fixty  miks 
sifunder.  There  was  reafon,  neverthekfs,  to  fufpe£l  that  thb  bafe 
of  verification  was  notjfb  corre^y  meafured  as  that  on  Hounflow-* 
Heath. 

The  condudons  deduced  from  all  thefe  obfervations,  as  far  aoi 
refpe£ts  the  relative  pofition  of  the  obfervatories  of  GreenwicU 
and  Paris,  are^  iirft,  that  the  diftance  between  their  parallels  o£ 
latitude  is  963954  feet,  =5  182.567  miles,  which  correfponds  on 
the  earth's  furface  to  an  arch  of  2^  38^  26"  in  the  heavens  (the 
difference  of  latitude),  and  therefore  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the 
meridian  in  the  latitude  50"^  10'  comes  out  s  60843  fathoms 
s=  69.14  miles* 

Again,  the  perpendicular  from  the  tower  of  Dunkirk  on  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich  is  found  to  be  547058  feet ;  from  which, 
fubtra£king  9080  feet,  the  diftance  of  Dunkirk  eaft  of  the  meri- 
dian of  Paris,  we  have  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  point 
in  the  meridian  of  Paris,  which  is  in  the  parallel  of  Greenwich, 
on  the  meridan  of  this  laft  =  537978  feet  =  101.89  miles.  *  The 
General  alfo  having  determined,  from  the  length  and  azimuth  of 
one  of  the  lines  in  the  furvey  (between  Botley-Hill  and  Goud« 
hurft  in  Kent)  to  how  many  fathoms  a  degree  of  longitude  iti 
that  parallel  correfponds,  has  from  thence  deduced  the  diiference 
pf  longitude  of  Greenwich  and  Paris  =  2^  19'  51",  or,  in  time, 
0'°  19  •4 ;  which  agrees  with  the  conclufion  which  Dr  Mafkelyne 
had  before  drawn  from  data  purely  aftronomical.  It  muft  how- 
vox.,  t.  Mo.  lo.  I  i  ever 
-  -             -     ■  ■  ^                ■       — — . — 1.^— ^ —  , 

*  Another  rcfuk,  not  unintereftiog,  is  the  breadth  of  the  EngUfh 
chnncK  where  it  is  narrowcft.  The  line  from  the  Keep  of  Dover 
Cadlc  to  the  (hnioo  at  Blancncx,  it  1 16660  feet  =1^2.095  miles* 
The  fouth  foreland  appears  to  be  about  two  miles  nearer  to  Blancoez» 
If  we  mcafare  on  the  map,  which  accompanies  the  furvey.  The  leaft 
^eadth  of  the  chanoel,  therefore,,  does  not  exceed  twenty  miles  ; — a 
narrow  but  a  ftrooc  barrier, — one  of  thofe  indelible  lines  which  nature 
Las  kindly  traced  oat  bo  The  furTace  of  the  earth  to'relift  the  aiftbiUo^ 
\ni  pfcTcTve  the  indcpendcQce  of  nationi* 


f>FtT  ht  oDicnredy  thst  I/i  Ocnttf^  <!edu(!(f5  frotn  the  fetiMf  ntct** 
nifCTTTcftt  Ji  fciOrt  ^ortnutt'TOry  diucfciity  atro  tmk^  tnc  ilMIei<ciic^ 
©f  longitude  of  die  two  obfervatorie^  ^li*' (Mcnt.  dcfAcad. 
i  ^9),  trftich  fs  I .?  fttforiA  in  time  greater  than  the  preeeJiHg. 
■  Bue  thmigh  nothing  oritti rt!y  can  exceed  the  accuracy  of  Gcne» 
fal  Roy's  obfervatfmws  we  tannot  befto\r  j^raHfc  cqtfaBjr  tmouaK^ 
ISfd  di  the  methods  b^  which  the  refults  ffrr  dednecd  from  mem* 
Tlic  General  has  made  tife,  a^  before  mentioned,  of  the  fpherical 
ixcefs,  for  die  p«rpofe  of  effimattng  the  m^utncr  of  hw  obfenra- 
fkms  ;  yet  he  has  not  drrived,  fronv  the  ititroduaton  of  that  new 
element,  all  tfhe  advantage  which  it  k  capaW6  rf  aflBrifttig.    ife 
h^s  great  merit  iri  being  the  firft  txy  make  nfe  of  tt,  thmigh  he  dirf 
fitft  perceive  th^  wftole  of  its  importance,    '^fhls  was  indeed  firfl 
ftiade  kn<t«irn  By  a  theorem  of  Lc  Gcndif«i  in  the  Memoirs  of  ibe 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  1787,  from  which  it  appears,  that  if 
#ach  of  the  angles  of  A  fmall  (pherical  triattgte  be  (fimhtiihed  by 
imt  third  6f  the  fpherical  eiccfe,  th^  fi«ie$.of  the  angles  thus  di- 
miriifted  will  be  vCry  nearly  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the 
fides  themfehnc^s ;  fo  that  the.  compmation*  wife  tefped  to  fach 
f^h^r?cal  triangles-  may  be  made  by  the  rules  of  plane  trigoncmei- 
frr.     Ccncntl  Kofy  was  probaUy  anaoquatnted  tnth  this  tlieorem^ 
^nifch  is  not  of  very  eafy  rmreftigation  4  and  though  he  has  rirtiH 
ally  employed  it  in  part,  becaufe  he  always  reduced  the  angles 
6f  hfe  triangles  to  r 80*  before  He  nfed  them  in  caknxlarioni  yet 
he  derives  no  benefit  from  5t  in  many  of  the  cafes  where  it  is  of 
thegreatefl  importance.    Thefe  are  when  two  an^es  oidy  of  a  tri* 
anglij  hate  been  obferved,  and  it  is  teqarrcthto  nndrthetiutd  an* 
gle  ^  &Cf  ^gain,  in  calculating  die  diflfanees-  of  the  ftatiorTs  from 
the  meridian,  orthe  perpendicuhnr  to  it,  where  the-  hypothenrff 
trt  a  right»^ngled  triangk  is  given,  and  one  of  the  obltqcte  gn^* 
In  fucn  Cafes,  an  attention  tathe  dbove  theorem  wifrcttaMe  die 
^Icuhtdr  to  bring  ont  a  faf  tnote  acecn^te  contbififin  than  he  carr 
othefwife  obtain.    It  mtrft  be  confeflttf,  that  the  General  has  not 
calculated  oh  this  principle,  and  that  he  has  not  taken  :is  a  M^ 
tute  for  it,  the  redaflion  of  the  obferved  angfes  to  the  angles  cpo* 
taincd  by  tlie  chords  of  the  arches,  (the  mcliiod  that  Major 
Mudge  has  adopted  in  the  farther  profccutioa  of  the  trigonome- 
trical furvey) ;  and  itm  therefore  ms  tttltulatiuns  are  deorient  tir 
accuracy)  at  leaft  in  that  tfaiieuie  accosicyj  whidi  die  correChftrs 
6f  the  obfervattons  themrehes  entitles  us  to  expe£b.    His  mediod 
is  fufficiently  eorreift  for  toy  of  the  older  meafiiremeiie^--fe^ 
thofe  in  Peru,  Lapland,  Fhmce  formerly,  and  indeed  for  all  duKt 
Hrere  made  atiy  where,  till  die  great  theodolite  of  Ramfden,  ot 
the  repeating  citcte  of  Borda  were  introduced.    It  in  died  ^ 
*  ^qfea  the  <erira.Qf  tri:uigles  to  be  hdd  out  or  exttoded  00  a  j^ 
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fisrfict,  and  to  thif  {dan«  eveiytfaMgit  afi4aeftoodl9  be  t^ciof^ 
This  fupjMyfitioii  is  no  doubt  iftaccurate ;  Ttt  the  tii«ocuf»cj«^  fkofi 
feotifidcrable,  and  of  no  account  at  aB^  imeii  Ac  tnglcf  .^x  »  ^ir 
angle  kave  not  been  cMenwd  wkibin  isttntj  tar  ibirty  focemili  ^ 
tfct  tmch.  But  when  the  erpmr  df  eUonratiaii  is  reriu^d  ft)  1«& 
than  a  vemh  parrt  of  fiiat  quaatky,  a  OMre  ^auA  mi^AioA  vi  c^lr 
.  mlating  cnuil  ntceShrkf  be  ^nirfued ;  as  d»e  adctihts  fibould  cvf)r 
be  fo  1xiftit«tcd  as  to  pmnve  to  the  conciufionf  ifl  due  accuracy 
)9oflefled  by  the  d<aa  thenfehres.  No  portion  of  ^io*  jiowovcr 
ihiall,  thouli  befufflE^redtoefcape^  and  fineek  itajquantitf  wfak]^ 
die  caiculator  cannot  inceeale^  Jie  ikoidd  be  ttre&d  fKit  to  4mi? 
nift  it. 

'  The  <fli^  degree  of  iacorrtfinefsi  tlie»foiie»  iar}ud)  ^e  ha?f 
vcmaerked  in  General  &oy's  ciompulatiow,  wsuid  ttoC  doferve  tt 
be  mentioAedj  if  it  worn  nat  for  the  ctodtepoe  of  his  obfervations. 
it  is,  1>efides9  an  tinpeil(c£tion  whkh  it  is  9%  ^  J^mtnt. :  ibe  pay 
0f  the  >«rOfic  which  na  one  cosid  ameady  iottmiatfS^  Atnds  i|i 
fteed  of  «o  emendatioti. 

It  is  not  WDodnful  if  tiMfe  ii^  inaccnncies  jdSafl|«d  Cener4 
Roy.    The  only  prinoipfe  on  which  diey  can  be  completely  a* 
i^oided,  withovt  a  mode  of  cakui^tiag  eztmndy  l#n^  snd  labor 
lious,  is  the  ^orem  vlteady  aioitianedt  a  pK>pQfit}m  by  rm 
tMans  obrKMis,  and  drarsm  by  the  eKceHeat  asathMUticim  who 
difcovered  it  from  she  ivcctflm  of  the  ww  gB»metiy.    Thie  Ceno* 
tal)  BofleSng  fton  his  yondi  a  decided  turn  &>r  the  matheniMcv 
had  be»t  the  whole  favoe  «f  ainery  ftrong  and  vigoiotts  nnderftand- 
iiig  diiofly  setba  pnuEMcal paits  of  ithat  finaace,  and  Aofe  moft 
vnuDadiaittly  oonncdad  wi|h  his  {MDoffiffieo,  bint  pr<riid>k  was  not 
Amch  «siMg(aftt  with  the  btsanches  wthioh  are  mcae  dcoretical 
andabftraft.    A  life ipent  in  cMMfaMsl  aftiincyy  a«d  ctf  which  » 
Iwge  «foportion  iiad  bMQ  paffedin^cansp<ir  iihefield»)a{Karded 
Aa  ieifase  for  Inch  aoyugeipeitts,  and  held  emt,  even  to  the  ma- 
lh€«Mticiai^«aoreiiit(riktingobfefts«f  pioMt.   The  diHies  of  the 
lield-M^iiftaer  and  the  •quartePifBaftcr«gtnflnl  Tosxi  pamcularly  en- 
gaged 4)tt  attsmion  \  and  in  ateiy  thing  a»mie6led  with  them  he 
^^s  pmfoundly  verM.    He  drew  esiae|lcatiy»  sod  tboroughhr 
andeiiflpod  the  art  of  ^vpscfenting  the  inequditifls  of  ground  wim 
tdlniiBUt  difttaC^Defr,  and  great  baaolar  af  'effed*     How  per- 
ftaty  he  was  «dUed  im  ^loreyang,  an^Aatighsft  ientfe  of  the  word* 
kMT  4aMS»ai<imi  m  th»  «fe  ^  fwrthematieal  iBftnunents,  and  in 
tfimuufluiad  abfermtiosiy   it  is  vnoaodiary  to  ^:t6ai^   alter  what 
has  been  already  iaid.     He  was  befid^  a  sioft  expert  and 
Mda&tigabie  calculator  $  his  ao^uaintaaoe  with  natucal  philoib- 
^9  too»  was  ecteafiae  and  accurate  1  and  has  pimer  on  the  mea* 
nwrmsBi^  Jiei^^  4>y  th^baawttettc  is  a  proot  of  his  ikill  in 

W  %  condtt^tiiy 
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condufting  experimental  tnquiriesi  :eveit«w^n'Teiy  temote  froni 
the  line  of  his  ordinary  purfuits.  General  Roy,  it  {bouid  be  ob- 
ferved,  had  purfued  this  trad  while  the  BritiQi  army  afibrded  few 
inftances  of  the  fame  kind,  ^ther  to  encourage  him  by  example, 
or  roufe  him  by  emulation,  and  when  the  connexion  between  the 
mathematical  fciences  and  the  military  art  was  not  fo  yi^  per- 
ceived as  it  perhaps  begins  to  be,  at  die  prefent  moment. 

Ilie  death  of  ^is  excellent  and  aecomplifhed  officer,  which 
took  place  foon  after  the  period  we  now  Ipeak  of,  feemed  for  a 
long  time  to  have  put  a  ftop  to  any  defign  that  might  have  been 
formed  of  extending  die  operations,  already  fo  happily  begurii 
to  the  furvey  of  the  whole  ifland  :  and  here  we  mud  be  permit-? 
ted  to  remark,  that  the  account  given  of  the  refuming  of  the  fur- 
vey is  unfatisfaftory  and  imperfed.  After  acknowledging  the 
liberal  affiftance  which  the  Diike  of  Richmond,  as  mafter-general 
(Of  the  Ordnance,  had  given  to  every  part  of  the  preceding  operar 
tions  (an  ajcknowledgement  which  we  believe  to  be  moft  julUy 
due),  it  is  faid  that  a  confiderable  time  had  elapfed  without  any 
apparent  intention  of  renewing  the  furvey,  *  when  a  cafual  op- 
portunity prefented  itfelf  (to  the  Duke  of  Richmond)  of  pur? 
ichaiing  a  very  fine  inflrument,  the  workmanfhip  of  Ramfden,  of 
a  conilrudion  (imilar  to  that  which  was  ufed  by  General, Roy» 
but  with  fome  improvements ;  as  alfo  two  fteel  -^aijis,  oif  one 
hundred  feet  each,  made  by  the  fanie  incomparable  artift. ' 

Are  we  then  to  fuppofe  that  a  great  and  national  ot^e£l  was  in 
danger  of  being  dropt,  or  indefiintely  delayed,  but  for  a  io>t0i»!^ 
nate  and  unforefeen  accident  ?  Did  not  the  inih-ument  whidi^Ger 
iieral  Roy  had  ufed  ftill  remain  in  the  poAeffion  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety ?  and'  if  die  work  was  now  to  be  profecuted,  not  under  the 
immediate  direi^ion  of  that  Society,  but  of  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance, can  we  fuppofe  that,  on  that  account,  the  ufe  of  it  would 
have  been  withheld  ?  This  is  the  lefs  probable,  that  it  has  fince 
i>een  adually  put  into  the  hands  of  Major  Mudge,  ^d  is  at  pre- 
fent employed  by  him  in  the  furvey.  J&ut  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
purchafe  of  the  new  theodolite  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  yr^%  inr 
deed  purely  accidental ;  for  it  had  been  made,  if  we  are  not  mif* 
informed,  by  order  of  the  £aft  India  Company)  for  the  purpofe 
of  furveying  their  pofleffions  in  the  Eafl  \  and  Ramfden,  in  the 
conftru£tion  of  it,  had  exerted  that  incteafed  ingenuity  and  at* 
tention  with  which  the  prefence  of  a  giieat  and  new  olifed  ufed 
always  to  infpire  him.  In  the  end,  fometnifunderftandiog  arofe$ 
und  a  fit  of  ill-humour,  or  of  ill-timed  economy,  induced  tl^  fare* 
reigns  of  India  to  refufe  an  inftrument  which  cojild  do  nothing  to 
enlarge  their  dominions,  though  in  fkilful  hands  it  might  have  d^oe 
much  to  render,  them  more  fecure*    The  Duke  of  Richmond  Fs^ 
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A  better  Judge  of  its  vkltte }  and  has  rendered  it  no  lefs  ufeful  to 
che  public  than  if  it  had  followed  its  (Original  deftination.      « 

In  179I}  Captain  Mudge  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  Mr  Dal« 
by,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  both  well  qualified  for  the 
work  they  were  to  undertake,  had  the  care  of  the  trigonometri- 
cal furvey  committed  to  them,  and  received  their  iuftrufliona 
from  the  MafteivGeneral  of  the  Ordnance.  They  begau  by  the 
raneafurement  of  the  bafe  on  Hounilow-Heath  with  the  new  fteel 
chain  (of  the  fame  nature  with  the  former,  but  fomewhat  im-' 
proved),  and  found  its  length,  as  before  ftated,  two  inches  and 
three  quarters  greater  than  when  meafured  with  the  glafs  rods. 
The  chain  was  here  reduced,  as  it  had  beep  before,  to  the  tem«« 
perature  of  62^,  Captain  Mudge  having  previouily  afcertainedji 
by  a  fcries  of  experiments  made  with  the  chain  extended  at  its 
full  length,  and  ftretched  Mnth  a  coniiderable  weight,  that  it 
lengthened  0.0075  of  an  inch  for  one  degree  of  heat,  on  FahrenNi 
belt's  thermometer,  which  agrees  w^ll;with  General  Roy^s  deter-* 
jnination  of  the  fame  bv  means  of  the  pyrometer. 

As  a  feries  of  triangles  was  now  to  be  carried  from  Hovnflow- 
Heath  to  the  coaft  of  Kent  and  Suflex,  and  from  thence  weft* 
ward  to  the  Land's-£nd,  it  was  thought  right  to  meafure  another 
bafe  01  verification  on  Salifbury-Plain.  This  was  done  \rith  all 
the  precautions  ufed  in  the  former  meafurements  ;  the  length  of 
the  line  was  found  to  be  36574.4  feet ;  and  when  this  was  con* 
ne&ed  by  a  feries  of  triangles  with  the  bafe  on  Hounilow-Heath, 
and  its  length  deduced  from  this  laft  by  trigonometrical  calcula- 
lion,  it  did  no^  differ  by  more,  than  an  inch  from  the  adual  mea* 
furement  as  here  fet  down*  This  lingular  coincidence  was  a  fuf- 
ficient  proof  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  t^o  bafes  and  the 
angles  of  the  conneding  triangles  had  been  meafured. 

One  of  the  principal  obje£l$  now  in  view,  was  of  importance 
both  in  general  geography,  and  ^n  the  topography  of  England.. 
This  was  the  meafurement  of  a  degree  of  a  circle  perpendicular 
to  the  meridian,  for  which  two  ftations  on  the  coaft  of  the  Chan-> 
nel,  Beachy*Head  in  Suflex,  and  Dunnofe  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
afforded  a  good  opportunity,  being  vifible  from  .one  another  in 
fine  weather,  though  more  than  64  miles  diftanc,  and  the  line 
between  them  being  not  far  from  the  dire£Uon  of  eaft  and  weft. 
The  diftance  birtween  the. two  ftationa  juft  mentioned,  as  deduced 
from  a  mean  of  four  different  feries  of  triangles,  is  339397  feet 
(s  64.28  miles)  1  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  extremes  of  thefe 
tour  determinations  do  Qot>  even  in  fo,  long  a  line,  differ  more 
than  feven  feet  from  one  another :  but  coincidences  of  this  fort 
are  frequent  in  the  trigonometrical  furvey,  and  prove  how  much 
moit  gO((yl  in^nunent^i  ufed  by  flj^ul  and  attentive .  obfetvers, 
\    .  "arc 
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stt  capable  ^f  ftitofmltpgj  than  the  mdft  'fang«iM  tbeonft  oooM 
have  ever  ventunsd  (0  fercteL  In  two  diftances  that  were  dei 
iluced  from  {lets  pf  trtanfgVet,  the  one  flacararei  by  General  Rof 
in  17S7,  the  other  hj  Major  Madge  in  1794»  one  of  24-13^ 
inile«t  vnd  the  ether  TjSjSt^  the  two  meateea  ifree  wtthki 
n  foot  as  to  tbe  firft  diftance,  and  16  iothei  at  to  the  fecond. 
Such  an  i^greement,  where  the  obfenrers  nod  the  uiftnunemt 
w<ere  hoth  dffierent,  where  the  lines  mcaAired  were  of  fach  ^* 
tcntf  and  dednced  from  Ibcfa  a  vaiiety  wf  ^a^  h  probablf  with* 
ovt  Tfnj  other  ex«in]>le.  We  beUete  it  it  <{Mt  onneccffioy  to 
adAf  that  thtie  dedtxfibiofis  are  all  made  in  the  faireft  and  noft 
Bnexcepttonable  manner,  without  any  meam  being  taken,  paF^ 
fo{z\j^  to  bring  ahont  a  coiacideiice  thae  wonhi  tMC  hlnre  otlKt* 
wife  t^dcen  nlaoe. 

Befidea  tne  determlnntion  of  the  dMance  from  DunnoTe  ta 
Beaehy-Head)  the  asimath  or  bearing  of  the  iine  between  then^ 
with  refpe^  an  the  meridian,  wnt  carefnUy  oWcrved,  by  meant 
of  the  pole-ftar,  rfiter  the  manner  pradifed  by  Genetnl  Roy« 
FitMn  theft  obferrattont  Mayor  Mndge  hat  diawn  the  foUowiag 
oootlufiona.  At^eachy^ead,  in  lacitode  56*  44'  24",  the  de* 
gree  of  hmgitvde,  meaturod  on  the  above  porallel,  it  38718  fa> 
ahomt ;  die  degree  of  a  circle  »erpendioiilar  «o  xhe  meridiao 
dk  183a  ;  the  .degree  of  «be  meatdtan  Meif  in  that  iatknde  be- 
ing taken  at  iJo^c  c  fathonvt,  at  dedoced  from  General  Roy^t 
aaeafurement.  From  tbe  kngthtof  tfaofe  degrees  of  the  mert* 
dian,  mnd  of  the  cirole  porpendieidnr  to  k,  «t  fcUowa,  that  if 
the  earth  he  an  eUipfoid,  the  diameter  of  the  equator  ia  to  the 
|)Olari«itaa  149  to  I4t,  which  makot  the  tneqnaltty  ibetwceo 
thdfe  two  Jines  more  than  twnce  at  great  at  it  appeart  to  be  by 
taking  the  nMtft  prohabie  aipeange,  deduced  Arom  aM  the  ^Mervft* 
cioQB  that  have  iieen  made  in  different  ktitudet.  What  reafoo 
can  be  aligned  far  thU  pecnliarity  «n  the  pfayftcal  •oonftitotioti  of 
0«r  ifland,  feemt  impoflaUe  at  prdfeot  to  eaphM,  thonp^h  the 
eontinuation  of  die  Trigoaomettioa^  6<«rvey  may  he  ospe^bed  to 
throw  4bane  light  on  k.  Local  oauiet  'Oiay  pethapt  aiffeft  -ihe 
direftiott  of  grmrity  tn  the  (both  of  England,  and  may  make  thai 
country  appear  to  he  a  portion  oi  %  iiaalier  and  more  aMatn 
ipheroid  than  agteet  with  tbe  gonoral  oonfiguratien  of  the  eMtWa 
Mrfnoe.    Orperaapatoo^  at taaw  hai^  imagined,  aadnaJdajor 
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Mndgefoemt  dilpofed^to  Aank,  the^me'Of  theoaiah  as  ^om  n 
felid  formed  by  the  vevolmton  ^of  nn'elli{lfiton  tia  naia  j  nod  dm 
ygiemncm  or  difagieement  of  tbe  meaAwcn  of  ^epreea  with  oim 
another,  is  not  to  be  jodged  of  by  their  ogretintnt  or  difitgre^ 
mcnt  with  tfait  bypotfaefit.  S^o  nnempt  to  jndgt  ^of  ^htoi  -m 
ahai  xoanaer,  may  he  uSm^  t^olao^  10  noittei  tjiad  -ipnyha 


^f  ^^^  ^  meiftilc  ktr  pfemiOMo*  vldt  oac  ooajcftural  ot 
at bicTMi  lAf  Of  ks» 

.  Frosi  ite  pnifcntiea  of  tht  Trigonometrical  Suwt j  we  may 
eupcA  a  foliirten  of  iheie  queftionf  :  the  nnetped^edneCi  of  tbe  re* 
ipi%s  VMkfii^  tlie  VQik  iiore  Takdbk  to  ictence  $  and  at  we  are  f«re 
tbaf  Uie  ot^nrationa  aio  aocufaie,  the  kit  tbey  agree  with  ouv 
precoDCf i¥fd  opinioos  the  more  ioiercftbig  do  they  become^  aad 
th4  moie  Ukely  are  they  to  f«vniib  important  taforatttioa. 

Ii  haa  alreaxiy  keen  cMctved^  that  Major  Mui^e  deduee<t  the 
feAkbsef  hU  oinertations  00  a  prhieipk  more  aecncote  than  Geae# 
1^  Roy»  bf  reducing  every  angle  meafurod  with  the  theodolite  to 
a  pkne  paflin^  through  the  three  angular  points  of  the  triangle* 
and  thus  comptttiAg  the  chorda  ioflead  of  the  arches  themtelvca* 

*  As  tbe  lenfth»« '  iayt  he,  *  of  fanall  arc8  and  tbcir  chords  are  near* 
1^  the  iame*  it  i»  cvi^ot  that  the  cakulatioat  oiighi  bq  performed  fuffl^ 
cicntly  near  the  tratb  io  any  extent  of  a  fcries  of  triangle^  by  planf 
trigonometry,,  if  the  angles  formed  hy  the  chords  could  bo  determine^ 
pretty  exa£^  We  have  endeavoured  to  adopt  this  method  10  comput- 
ing the  fides  of  the  principal  triangfety  in  order  to  avoid  aa  asbitrar|p 
corre^ion  of  the  ohfenrcd  angks»  aa  wdl  aif  that  of  reducing  the  whole 
•xtent  of  the  triangles  to  a  fat,  which  evrdently  would  introduce  erro<« 
p^ous  refttltSt  aad  thek  in  proportion  as  the  feriet  of  triangles  extended.  * 
▼ol.  L  p,  271. 

Now,  conccrnincf  the  method  of  calculation  here  referred  to^ 
we  muft  ohfervf  I  mat  though  it  is  certainly  much  preferable  to 
that  which  fuppnfes  the  triangles  to  be  all  fpread  out  over  one 
§ac  furface,  and  is  not  Tiable  to  any  confiderable  Inaccuracy,  yet 
H  it  much  mbre  compkt  and  operofe  tlian  one  which  we  hart 
ahready  pointed  om  as  being  derived  from  Le  Gendre^s  theorem^ 
fbar  the  arches  uiiich  form  tbe  £ded  of  fmall  fpherical  triangk^t 
are  proportional  to  the  fines  of  the  oppofite  angles^  when  each 
«f  thefe  angles  is  diminiihed  bj  the  third  part  of  thcj^hencal  exm 
§e/s.  By  means  of  this  ptopoution,  tbe  Gdcs  themfelves  mav  be 
tfire€tty  computed,  and  the  inveftigation  of  the  chorda  avoide4 
«5  imnecei&rf;  From  this  it  alfo  appears,  that  the  correQioa 
made  on  the  obferved  angles,  by  raking  fipom  each  of  them  on^ 
third  of  tbe  fbberical  excefs>  can  be  na  longer  viewed  as  an  ar* 
Ktrttfy  cvrremon^  bur  as  a  leghimate  and  neceflary  inference  from 
«  geometrical  theorem  extremely  cmloas  in  it(elf,  as  it  marks 
Ae  tontvmity  of  plane  and  ipherical  triangles  *,  and  extremely  va^ 
Aiabk,  aa  it  leads  to  the  moft  acciuate  and  fimple  riiks  of  cal* 
nlatiod*  Though  it  is  a  theorem  that,  in  ftrictnefs.  is  onlj  ati 
ttpproxitmition  to  the  truth,  yet  iu  accuracyj  in  all  inch  cafes  ai 
oan  oome  undter  confidcration  in  a  i\xnrey  of  any  ponion  of  the 
birth's  ioxhct^  may  be  firfely  relied  on^  the  ^uaotitiei  which  it 
fijefb  btti%  linn  TfaUjr  •ntK&en^ 

la 
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*  In  reducing  the  obTerved  angles  in  the  manner  of  Major  Mudgey 
(which  is  alfo  that  of  De  Lambre),  there  is  ^vnjs  the  inconve-* 
nicnce  o£  an  operoTe  and  onheceflary  calculus^  and,  in  certain 
cafes,  fuch  as  die  computation  of  the  diilancea  of  the  ftation^ 
from  the  meridian  or  the  perpendicular  to  it,  it  h  not  quite  evi- 
dent but  that  inaccuracies  of  fom^  confequence  may  be  introduc- 
ed. If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  folution  of  this  laft  problem^ 
(ince  the  hypothemife  and  one  of  the  oblique  angles  of  a  rights* 
angled  triangle  are  given  to  find  the  fides ;  if  we  firft  calculate 
the  fpherical  excefs,  and  proceed  to  find  the  other  oblique  angltf 
bj  making  the'fum  of  it  and  the  given  angle  =  90^  +  that  excefs  $ 
ii  we  then  fubtra£l  one  third  of  the  fpherical  excefs  from  each 
of  thefe  oUique  angles,  and,  with  the  angles  fo  corre£^ed,  com- 
pute the  fides  by  the  rules  of  plane  trigonometry ;  we  fhall  obtain 
them  with  great  eafe,  and  with  all  the  precifion  that  the  problem 
admits  of.  It  would  feem,  then,  that  this  laft  nKthod  of  calcu- 
lation is  greatly  preferable  to  the  former. 

We  are  pcriedly  aware  of  the  caution  with  >which  theoretical 
men,  fitting  quietlv  in  their  clofets,  (hould  offer  advice  to  thofe 
who  add  the  practice  of  art  to  the  fpcculation  of  fcience  j  who 
facrifice  eafe  and  comfort  to  literary  purfuits,  and  earn  their  re- 
putation not  merely  by  deep  (tudy,  but  by  the  fweat  of  the  brow 
and  the  labour  ot  the  hands.  We  feel  the  fuU  force  of  .this 
maxim,  and  are  writing  at  the  prefent  moment  under  the  ftrong- 
eft  impreffion  of  its  truth.  Yet,  when  we  venture  to  recommend 
the  method  of  calculation  juft  defcribed,  as  fit  to  be  employed  in 
the  trigonometrical  furvey,  we  are  not  much  afraid  that  the  per- 
fon  beft  able,  and  moil  interefted  to  judge  corre£Uy  on  that  fub- 
je£i,  after  making  the  trial,  will  be  inclined  to  cenfure  our  raih- 
nefs. 

The  length  to  which  thefe  remarks  have  already  extended, 
forces  us  to  pafs  over  the  operations  of  feveral  of  the  fubfequenc 
years  when  the  furvey  was  carried  weftward  as  far  as  the  Land's 
End,  and  again  eauward  to  the  remaining  part  of  Kent,  to 
Eflex  and  the  interior  of  the  country,  Oxfordfliire,  &c.  Though 
thefe  accounts  are  intereding  from  the  importance  of  the  places 
fuiveyed,  and  particularly  from  the  drawing  of  four  different  me- 
ridians, and  the  determination  of  their  difference  of  longitude, 
we  (hall  pafs  to  the  confideration  of  the  laft  thing  performed  ux, 
the  furvey,  which  is  the  meafure  of  an  arch  of  the  meridian  be- 
tween Dunnofe  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  Clifton  near  Doncafter. 
For  the  purpofe  of  this  meafurement.  Major  Mudge  was  furnifh- 
ed  with  a  new  indrument,  of  the  workmanfiiip  of  Ramfden,  vlz^ 
a  zaiith  feftor  for  the  celeftial  obiervations,  which  were  now  re- 
quired  to  be  made  with  the  greateft.  poi&ble  ex%£tnef$.    Though 
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fevcral  inftruments  of  this  kind  have  been  conftruftcd  by  former 
artifts,  and  many  of  them  excellent,  yet  that  which  we  nave  juft 
mentioned  fecms  greatly  fuperior  to  them  all.  In  it,  the  defers  of 
former  conftnidJions  are  obviated,  and  many  new  improvements 
introduced.  Among  thefc  mud  be  reckoned  the  method  of  fuf- 
pending  the  inftrument,  of  bringing  it  into  the  vertical  plane,  of 
turning  it  to  face  oppofitc  ways,  and,  mod  of  all,  the  contriv- 
ance for  adjufting  the  plumb-line  perpendicularly  over  the  centre 
of  the  feftor,  in  which  the  Ikill  of  the  optician  and  the  me- 
thnnift  arc  eminently  combined.  The  inftrument  is  fupported  by 
a  ftrong  pyramidal  rrame ;  the  telefcope  is  an  achromatic,  eight 
feet  long ;  the  radius  of  the  fcftor  is  nearly  the  fame ;  and  the 
angles  meafured  on  its  limb  may  be  read  off  to  decimals  of  a  fe- 
cond.  The  whole  is  a  mafterpicce  of  Original  defign  and  (kilful 
execution  ;  and  to  its  intrinfic  value  adds  mat  of  being  almoft  the 
la  ft  work  of  an  artift  who  was  never  equalled  by  thofe  who  went 
before  him,  and  will  not  foon  be  furpaiTed  by  thoffe  who  fliall 
come  after. 

The  meridian  of  Dunnofe,  in  the  Ifflc  of  Wight,  was  pitched 
on  by  Major  Mudge  to  be  extended  northward,  as  affording  a 
better  opportunity  than  any  other  of  meafuring  on  it  a  large  - 
arch,  free,  as  far  as  could  be  forefeen,  from  the  a£tion  of  any 
difturbing  force.  The  meridians  farther  to  the  weft,  though 
tbey  might  be  produced  to  a  greater  length  before  they  reached 
the  fea,  entered  fooner  into  a  mountainpus,  or  at  leaft  a  hilly 
country,  where  the  direction  of  gravity  muft  be  affe£ted  by  the 
hieqaalities  of  the  furface.  The  meridian  of  Dunnofe,  traverf- 
ing  the  plains  of  Hampfliire,  BerkOiire,  &c.  and  fo  on  to  York- 
ihire,  imcrfc£h  the  fea-coaft  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  with- 
out having  pafled  over  any  high  land,  except  on  the  confines  o£ 
Northamptonfhire  and  Warwickfhire,  near  the  fources  of  th6 
Nen  and  the  Avon,  where  the  ground  rifes  to  the  height  of 
800  or  pcoTctt  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  with  a  eradqai  flopc 
both  to  the  fouth  and  to  the  north.  The  part  of  this  line  which 
has 'been  a^ually  meafured,  extends  from  Dunnofe  to  Clifton^ 
not  far  from  Doncafter,  a  diftance  of  more  than  196  miles,  the 
length  of  which  was  determined  by  a  feries  of  triangles  carried 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  like  thofe  that  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  fides  of  thefe  triangles  were  deduced 
from  the  bafes  on  Honnflow-heath  and  Salifl)ury->plain^  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  furvey ;  but,  for  the  greater  fccurity,  another 
bafe  of  about  five  miles  was  meafured  on  Mifterton  Car,  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  triangles ;  and  this  was 
done  with  the  fame  precautions  which  have  been  before  enu* 
merated.  The  latitude  of  Dunnofe  and  Clifton  were  then  ac- 
vot*  y.  NO.  io»  K  k  curately 
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curatelj  detennined  by  the  fe£tor»  from  ftars  near  iSxt  zenith, 
obfenred  in  their  paflase  over  the  meridian.  The  inftrumeol 
was  alfo  canied  to  Ardbiiry-I^ill  fnear  l)aventTy  ra  Northamp* 
ton(h!re)>  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  line»  the  latitude  of 
which  was  alfo  exadlj  determine^.  Befkles  this,  as  Bknhehn 
was  not  far  diftant  from  this  meridian^  and  as  its  paraUel  of  la* 
titude  had  been  acctirately  dete'rihined  by  the  Dukb  op  Ma&i^ 
BOROUGH,  from  a  feries  of  obfervations  made  with  the  bed 
inftruments,  the  interfedion  of  this  paraHe)  with  the  meri- 
dian could  be  fixed  with  accuracy,  and  ga?e  of  coarfe  another 
fubdivifion,  both  of  the  geodericai  diftance  and  the  Qeleftial  arch* 
The  fame  was  done  #tth  refpe£^  to  the  parallel  of  Greenwich  ^ 
^nd  thus,  befides  the  total  length  of  the  mertdtan  line  from 
Dunnofe  to  Clifton,  there  were  given  three  intermediate  points 
in  that  line,  with  the  diftances  between  them,  and  alfo  the  am- 
plitudes of  the  correfponding  arches  in  the  heavens.  From  the 
coinparifon  of  all  thefe  determinations,  fbme  curious  and  unex* 
peded  concluCons  have  been  deduced* 

T*  The  entire  length  of  the  meridian  line,  from  Dunnofe  to 
Clifton,  is  103S337  feet,  or  196.^  miles;  the  latitude  of  Dun- 
nofe being  co^  37' S'^.ai,  and  the  arch  between  its  zenith  and 
that  of  Clinon  2^  50'  23^.33.  Hence,  the  length  of  a  degree  in 
fhe  middle  between  thefe  places,  or  in  ht.  52^  2'  ao'^j  is  6o8ao 
fathoms. 

2.  In  the  fame  way,  by  computing  die  length  of  a  degree  for 
the  middle  latitude  oetween  Ardbury-Hill  and  Dunnofe,  viz^ 
5 1^  35^  l^^f  it  16  found  equal  to  60864  fathoms.  This  is  44  £t» 
thoms  graater  than  the  former,  though,  being  about  27^^  more 
to  the  louth,  it  ought,  according  to  every  notion  of  the  eaith'» 
oblate  figure,  to  be  feverat'fathoms  kfs, 

3*  Comparingi  in  like  manner,  the  diflance  between  Ardbury* 
Hill  and  Clifton  with  the  arch  intercepted  by  their  zeniths,  the 
degree  in  the  latitude  of  52*  50^^  30^^  is  60766  fathoms,  which  0 
lefs  than  either  of  the  former,  though,  by  being  a  good  deal 
farther  to  the  north,  it  ought  to  be  con£klerably  greater. 

4.  The  interfeAions  of  the  parallels  of  Blenheim  and  Green* 
wich  with  this  meridian,  give  refults  of  the  fame  kind,  all  tend* 
ing  to  (hew  that  the  degrees  dimini(b  on  going  from  the  fonth 
to  the  north,  though  not  regularly,  nor  according  to  any  law 
yet  known.  The^  inconfillencies  are  very  ftriking^  when  it 
is  conGdered  that,  on  the  fuppoCtion  of  the  earth  being  com* 
prefled  at  the  poles,  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  muft  go  on 
mcreafing  as  we  proceed  northward,  and  in  our  latitudes  near- 
ly at  a  uniform  rate,  each  degree  exceeding  that  immediate*' 
ly  to  the  fottth  of  it  by  about  twenty  fatho^Si  according  to  the 
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theories  that  make  the  earthed  oblatenefs  the  greateft,  and  about 
ten,  according  to  thofe  which  make  it  the  l^au. 

To  whatever  caufe  th^fe  inregalarities  are  to  be  attriboted^  it 
cannot  be,  we  are  well  convincedf  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  ob- 
fervations.  The  probable  limits  of  fuch  inaccuracy  are  confi- 
dered  bv  Major  Mudge  himfelf ;  and  though  he  eftimates  them 
as  very  fmall,  yet»  by  any  one  who  has  carefully  ftudied  the  ob- 
fcrvations  themfelves,  and  remarked  their  clofeneis  to  one  an- 
other, he  will  not  be  thought  to  have  dimini(hed  them  more 
than  the  circumftances  authorifed  him  to  do. 

JEie  ftates  it  as  ^is  opinion,  after  a  reexamination  of  all  hit 
Jata,  that  the  extreme  of  the  error  in  the  meafurement  of  the 
whole  diilance,  though  nearly  197  miks,  is  not  more  than 
100  feet,  anfwering  to  about  i^of  a  degree,  and  that  the  pro- 
bable error  does  not  exceed  one  half  of  that  quantity,  lit 
the  determination  of  the  <;ele{lial  arch  he  does  not  ftate  fo  pre- 
clfely  his  eftimation  of  the  error,  or  the  limits  within  which  it 
is  contained  ^  but,  taking  in  the  multitude,  and  the  agreement 
of  the  obfervations,  we  (hould  imagine  that  at  any  one  ftation 
it  can  hardly  amount  to  a  fecond.  It  is  therefore  to  the  a£lion 
of  fome  external  caufe  affeding  the  dire£lion  of  the  plumb-line^ 
that  the  irregularities  above  dated  are  to  be  afcribed.  *  I  am 
difpofed,  *  fays  the  Alajor,  '  to  believe  that  the  plumb-line  was 
drawn  towards  the  fouth  from  the  a£lion  of  matter,  both  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  arch  and  at  Ardbury-HiU ;  but  more 
particularly  at  the  firft  mentioned  ftation.  * — *  The  general  te- 
nor of  the  obfervations  feems  to  prove  that  the  plumb-line  of 
the  fedor  has  been  drawn  toward  the  fouth  at  all  the  ftations, 
and  that  by  attradive  forces,  which  increate  as  we  proceed 
northward.  From  what  phyfical  caufe  this  attraftion  proceeds^ 
from  what  circumftance  in  the  flrutlure  or  formation  of  the 
ifland,  he  does  not  offer  any  conjefture,  neither  {hall  we  pre- 
fume  to  do  fo.  The  continuation  of  the  meridian  to  the  north 
will  probably  throw  fome  farther  light  on  this  interefting  fub- 
jcft. 

It  is,  however,  material  to  be  obferved,  that  when  the  de- 
grees are  irregular,  as  they  appear  to  be  here,  the  magnitude 
of  the  middle  degree  between  two  given  latitudes  is  not  rightly 
found,  by  dividing  the  terreftrial  diftance  by  the  celeftial  arch. 
This  procefs  is  only  correft  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  degrees 
incrcafe  or  decreafc  in  arithmetical  progrcflion,  or  at  an  uniform 
rate ;  if  they  vary  according  to  any  other  law  whatever,  the  d<;- 
grce  found  by  the  above  operation  will  not  be  the  degree  in  the 
middle  point  of  the  arch.  This  caution  is  neceffary  to  be  at- 
tended tO|  if  we  would  deduce  from  the  obfervations  no  more 
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than  what  neceflarily  follows  from  them.  It  may  be  farther  re- 
marked, that  in  the  douht  we  are  in  about  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
whether  it  be  a  folid  of  revolution,  and  whether  different  mc- 
lidians  may  not  be  unequal  and  diflimilar. curves,  it  may  be  que- 
ilioned  whether  the  places  on  one  meridian  can  be  fafely  re- 
duced to  another^  by  the  fuppofed  interfeftions  of  their  parellels 
with  this  )a(l  ^  and  wrhether,  by  fuppofing  fuch  redu£lion,  as 
when  the  obfervatories  of  Greenwich  and  Blenheim  arc  placed 
on  the  meridian  of  Dunnofe,  we  do  not  complicate^he  qaeftion 
unneceflarily  by  the  introdaftion  of  a  new  and  unknoWn  element. 
The  diftances  of  thefe  places  to  the  eaftward  of  the  meridian  be- 
ing but  fmall,  it  is  indeed  probable  that,  in  the4)refcnt  cafe,  any 
error  introduced  by  them  mud  be  very  inconfiderable ;  but  it 
18  at  leafl:  right  to  be  apprifed  of  the  poffibility  of  its  exiftence. 

Though  we  have  no  doubt  that  irregularities,  which  are  at. 
prefent  fo  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  will,  by  the  profccution 
of  the  fubjeft,  become  perfcdlly  explained,  we  confcfs  that 
we  have  felt  fpipe  difappointment  on  reflecting,  that  hither- 
to the  more  (hat  has  been  done  to  ascertain  the  figure  of  the 
earth  by  the  meafurement  of  degrees,  the  lefs  fatisfa£lory,  in 
fome  rplpefls,  has  our  knowledge  of  it  become.  The  more  mi- 
crofr-^pically  we  have  obferved,  the  more  irregi^larities  we  have 
difcovered  >  and  in  the  lad  experiment,  whjch  may  be  juftly 
reckoned  the  bed,  what  is  accounted  the  natural  order  of 
things,  has  been  alniod  completely  inverted.  All  this,  however, 
is  only  a  motive  for  continuing  the  refearch,  which,  if  profccut- 
cd  with  Ikill  and  perfeverance,  niud  ultimately  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  time  was,  when  the  planetary 
iiiotions  were  involved  in  the  fame  confufion,  and  feemcd  the 
inore  unaccountable  and  perplexed,  the  more  carefully  they 
were  dudied.  We  may  hope  for  the  fame  iffuc  in  both  cafes  j 
and  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  will  one  day  be  as  pcrfeilly 
known  as  the  orbit  of  a  planet. 

In  fuch  circunidances,  we  may  congratulate  the  public,  or  thofe, 
at  le^d,  who  ar^  intereded  in  the  progrcfs  of  fcience,  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  t^ie  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  England,  notwiA- 
(landing  the  long  and  expenfive  wars  in  which  the  country  has 
been  engaged  (ince  the  commencement  of  it.  The  expence  of 
the  Survey,  indeed,  is  of  little  moment,  compared  with  the  ob- 
jeft  to  be  attained  by  it  •,  but  in  all  times  of  difficulty,  and  in  all 
plans  of  economy,  the  indulgences  mod  intelleftual  and  fcicntific 
arc  ^e  fird  things  to  be  facrificed.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Govem- 
incnt  that  it  has  been  fo  far  otherwife  in  the  prefent  indance. 

A  reflexion  naturally  called  forth  ^by  the  contemplation  of  fo 
inuch  accuracy  as  is  diiplayed  in  the  whole  of  the  work  now  unl 
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der  our  review,  is,  how  much  flower  the  mathematical  arts  have 
advanced  than  the  mathematical  fciences.     Though  the  former 
were  no  doubt  the  firft  to  ft  art  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement, 
they  appear  to  have  fallen  behind  almoft  from  the   firft  outfet. 
The  rude  manner  in  which  Archimedes  nieafufed  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  fun  is  well  known  ;  and  while  that  great  geome- 
ter was  inveftigating  the  properties  of  the  fphcre  and  cylinder  with 
3n  acutenefs  and  depth  that  have  been  the  admiration  of  all  fuc- 
ceeding  ages,  he  was  refolving  one  of  the  fimpleft  problems  o( 
pra£lical-^ftronomy,  in  a  more  inaccurate  manner  than  would  be 
luiFcred  in  an  ordinary  feaman  of  modern  times.     When  the  great 
problem  of  meafuring  the  circumference  of  the  earth  was  firfl 
thought  of,  the  principle  upon  which  the  folution  was"  attempted 
was  pcrfe£lly  fcientific,  and  the  fame,  in  faft,  with  that  which 
we  have  juft  been  confidering  j  but  the  execution,  though  in  the 
hands   of  able  mathematicians,  was  Jlovenly   and  inaccurate  in 
the  extreme.     The  academicians  of  modern  Europe  have  traverf- 
cd  the  globe,  from  the  equator  to  the  polar  circle,  in  order  to  re- 
folve  this  great  problem,  and  are  ftill  labouring  hard,  as  we  have 
feen,  to  give  perfect  accuracy  to  their  conclufions.     The  acade- 
micians of  Greece  and  Egypt  put  themfelves  to  no  fuch  incon- 
yeniency.     Eratollhenes,  when  he  engaged  in  the  inquiry,  never 
quitted  his  obfervatory  j  but  having  meafured  the  fun*s  folftitial 
elevation  at  Alexandria,  where  he  lived,  he  took  for  granted,  on 
report,  that  on  the  fame  day  the  fun  was  in  the  zenidi  of  Syenc, 
being  feen  there  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well.     He  alfo  ^flum- 
ed,  on  no  better  authority,  the  diftance  and  bearing  of  the  two 
places,  and,  with  fuch  data^  was  not  aihamed  to  fay  that  he  had 
computed  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 

At  a  much  later  period,  our  countryman  Norwood  fct  about 
determining  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  with  an  accuracy  as 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Greek  geometer  as  it  was  inferior  to 
that  which  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  the  preceding  remarks.  Hav- 
ing determined  the  latitudes  of  London  and  York  by  obfervation, 
he  travelled  from  the  one  place  to  the  other,  meafuring  along  the 
high  road  with  a  chain,  and  taking  the  bearings  with  a  compafs. 
^e  was  well  fatisfied  widi  the  accuracy  of  his  work  :  *  When  I 
meafured  not, '  fays  he,  *  I paced^  and  I  believe  the  experiment 
has  come  withiif  :i/cantii/ig  of  the  truth. ' 

It  is  curious  to  compare  thefe  early  eflays  of  praGical  geome- 
try with  the  perfection  to  which  its  operations  have  now  reached, 
and  to  confider,  diat  while  the  artift  had  made  fo  little  progrefs, 
^e  theorift  had  reached  many  of  the  fublimeft  heights  of  mathe- 
matical fpeculation  ;  that  the  latter  had  found  out  the  area  of  the 
f  ircic,  and  calculated  its  circumf^eaQe  tQ  more  than  a  hundred 
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places  pf  decixnalsj  when  the  formercould  hardly  diride  an  ^cfa 
into  minutes  of  a  degree  \  and  ihat  many  excellent  treatifes  had 
been  w^tten  on  the  properties  of  curve  lines,  before  a  ilraight 
iine,  of  confiderable  length,  had  ever  been  carefully  drawn,  or 
exa^ly  meafured,  on  the  furface  of  the  earth. 


Art.  X-  An^^^ff^t^l;  ofjie  Prefent  State  of  Medicine  amongthe 
Native  Africans  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone.  By  Tho- 
mas Winterbottom,  Fhyiician  to  the  Colony.  8vo.  liondon^ 
1803. 

HPhis  is  the  fequel  of  a  publication  which  was  noticed  with  ap- 
**•  probation  in  a  preceding  article  ;  *  and  we  have  penifed  the 
prefent  volume  with  great  ealc  and  fatisfaftion.  The  medical  in- 
Ibrmation  which  it  contains  is  not  perhaps  very  original  or  import- 
ant ;  but  the  author  writes  like  a  fcholar,  and  a  man  of  judge* 
ment  and  veracity,  and  in  a  ftyle  which  is  upon  the  whole  fo  neat 
and  amufing,  that  thofe  who  are  too  wife  to  be  inftruded  by  his 
performance,  can  fcarcely  rcfufc  to  be  pleafed. 

The  prafticc  of  medicine  in  Africa  is  in  the  hands  of  old  wo- 
men ;  and  it  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  almoft  all  barbarous  peo- 
ple, whether  black  or  white,  have  thought  themfclves  fafeft,  when 
fick,  in  the  management  of  fuperannuated  and  hard-featured  fe- 
males. They  are,  we  will  confefs,  fomewhat  lefs  hard-hearted 
than  males,  and,  in  general,  lefs  friiky  and  inattentive  than  the 
youthful  part  of  their  own  fex  ;  but  health  is,  in  all  ftages  of  k^ 
cicty,  anobjedi  of  fo  great  importance,  that  even  the  union  of 
thefe  amiable  qualities  can  fcarcely  account  for  its  being  entrufl- 
^  to  perfons  whom  their  fex  muit  expofe,  among  barbarians,  to 
degradation  and  contempt.  To  us  it  appears  moil  probable,  that 
the  chief,  who  was  the  leader,  the  judge,  and  die  prieft  of  his 
tribe,  was  aifo  its  original  phyfician ;  and  that,  upon  his  deadi, 
this  moil  domeftic,  and  leail  enviable  part  of  his  prerogative, 
would  be  transferred  to  his  widow,  the  confident  of  his  lecrets, 
and  the  partner  of  his  confultations. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  learned  dames 
of  Sierra  Leone  confider  moll  difeafes  as  the  work  of  evil  fpirits, 
and  place  more  confidence  in  charms  and  propitiations,  than  in 
drugs  or  regimen.  This,  too,  is  an  univerfal  criterion  of  a  rude 
and  unenlightened  period.  In  thofe  days  of  ignorance,  when 
firft  caufes  were  entirely  overlooked,  and  fecondary  frequently  and 
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wilfully  mUreprelented,  the  vis  medicatrtK  nature  or  that  won* 
derful  property  of  animated  being  which  enables  it  to  conferre  ite 
own  exiftence,  to  repel  injarious^/ffM^/r,  and  to  reftore  its  difeai- 
cd  fun^ions  to  the  ftandard  a£iions  of  health,  contributed^  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  eircumftance  whatever,  to  infpire  the 
belief  in»  and  eftablifh  the  reputation  of  fupernatural  agexiqr- 
The  caufe  of  uneaGneis  arid  its  cure  were  tafily  confounded.     For 
difeafes  produced  by  witchcraft,  it  was  natural  to  £fek  a  remedf 
from  charms  and  incantations  \  and  when  thefe  means  were  on- 
fuccefsfullv  reforted  to^  the  myftic  powers  of  fuperftkion  were 
called  to  tneir  ai&ftanee.    But  the  unaided  operations  of  nature 
did  not  in  all  cafes  correspond  ^di  the  expedationsof  the  charms* 
CT,  nor  the  credit  of  his  proFelBoa ;  and  ttie  unfortnotte  patient, 
whofe  compfoint  might  have  been  eaBly  removed  by  opium,  rhu- 
1)arb,  or  mercury,  was  fent  to  the  grave  amidft  the  folenmtfies  df 
aftrology  and  magic.    The  gradual  expanfion  of  the  human  fa- 
culties at  length  gave  birth  to  the  Ipirit  of  oblcrvation  and  rc- 
iearch.    Tlie  analogy  between  natural  Jlhnuli  and  natural  func- 
tions, was  obferved  and  improved.    Demoniac  ceremonies  vaniih- 
ed  before  the  light  of  philofophy  5  and  common  fenfc  finally  pre- 
vailed over  the  dognias  of  traditioA  and  the  rituals  of  endiant- 
ment.    Such,  in  mod  countries,  has  been  the  origin  and  gradual 
evolution  of  medical  knowledge.    In  Africa,  we  (liU  behold  it 
under  the  dominion  of  the  powers  of  darknefs ;  and  we  are  afraid 
that  the  example  and  inftru^ions  of  Dr  Winterbottom  have  not 
gone  far  in  delivering  the  venerable  pra^itioncrs  of  that  continent 
mm  this  unhappy  bondage*    Changes  of  this  fort,  indeed,  are 
always  effe^ied  very  fbwly ;  and  the  Dodor^s  defign,  at  leaft  in 
his  Dook>  has  rather  been  to  preferve  a  faithful  account  of  the  dif- 
eafes and  remedies  of  the  natives,  than  to  extirpate  or  reform  diem. 
After  a  very  well  written  introdnftion,  Dr  Winterbottom  pro^- 
pofe^  to  confider  his  fubieft  under  three  general  divifions  :    ly^ 
General  difeafes  to  which  both  fexes  are  liable :    li^  The  difeafes 
of  women,  with  the  fexual  peculiariti<is  in  Africa  :    3//,  The  dif- 
eafes and  management  of  cmldrcn.    iTits  diftribntioh  is  fimple 
and  natural,  and  may  be  conveniently  adopted  as  the  bafis  of  A- 
frican  nofotegy.    Had  our  author  paid  the  fame  attention  to  the 
arrangement  of  his  genera  and  fpecies,  his  plan  would  have  been 
unexceptionable ;, but  all  the  fubordinate  divifions  of  the  work 
are  prefehted  in  a  ftate  of  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  dlfor- 
der  \  and  we  cannot  help  being  difplealed,  as  well  as  difappoint- 
ed,  when  we  are  hurried,  without  notice  or  pretext,  from  hernia 
to  the  coup  de  foleil,  from  the  fcurvy  to  the  toothach,  and  from 
fore  legs  to  dyfentery,  earach,  &c.     This  is  not  only  an  offence 
againft  good  tafte^  but  a  real  obftrudion  to-  tlie  utility  of  the 
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work ;  and,  befides  diminifhing  the  beauty,  of  the  compofidon,  it 
tends  to  diftiirb  the  attention,  and  confound  the  inferences  of  the 
reader.  /i>^ 

The  fccond  chapter  cdfttoences  with  the  confideration  of  fever ; 
and  as  the  fevers  of  hot  climates  arc  a  peculiarly  important  fub- 
jeO  of  inquiry,  we  cannot  more  efFeftually  gratify  our  medical 
readers  dian  by  quoting  the  author's  general  obfervations  upon 
them. 

*  Fever  is  the  moft  frequent  and  mod  fatal  difeafe  Co  which  Euro- 
peans are  fubje6l  upon  the  coaft :  it  is  lefs  common  among  the  Afncans, 
who  alfo  fuffer  lef«  from  its  attacks.     In  them  it  i§  .generally  the  fequel 
of  a  debauch,  and  very  frequently  follows  the  exc^flBvc'  tnitempetance 
in  which  they  indulge  at  the  funeral  of  their  friends.     It  is  a  cOtnmon 
remark  among  them,  that  one  ".  cry  "  is  generally  followed  by  fevenil 
others ;  for  when  any  perfon  of  qonfequence   dies,  feveral  others  faU 
fick,  and  often  narrowly  cfcape  with  their  lives.     Even-  this  thqy.  attri- 
bute to  witchcraft,  though  it  evidently  depends  upon' their  own  luifcon- 
duA.     They  have  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  fever  as  a  general  difea£e^ 
nor  have  they  any  word  in  their  language  to  exprefs  it,  but  name  it 
from  any  of  its  urgent  fymptoms,  as  lick  head,  fick  belly,  flee.     On 
that  account  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  Africans  are  not  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  remittent  fever ;  an  opinion  which  is  contrary  to  fa^ 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  the  natives  affected  with  flight,  but  diftinclly 
formed  paroxyfms  of  fever,  which  fometimes  terminate  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  are  confidered  as  common  headachs.     I  have  known 
inftances  where  repeated  paroxyfms  have  occurred,  and  where  the  re- 
mittant  fever  has  run  its  courfe  preclfely  as  it  would  have  done  in  any- 
European  who  had  refidedjong  upon  the  coaft,  and  who,  by  under- 
going the  feafoning^  as  it  is  termed,*  had  afCmilated  himfelf  to  the  di- 
jnate.     It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that  what  is  termed 
feafomng  among  Europeans,  .an    idea  peculiar  to  thetnfelves,    implies 
merely  the  firll  fcvere  fit  of  illnefs,  chiefly  fever,  which  a  perfon  fuffers 
after  his  arrival  in  a  tropical  climate  :  fucceeding  attacks  of  fever  are 
ufually  experienced  in  a  (lighter  degree,  though  in  this  refpe£t  there  is 
great  difference,  for ;  fome  have  repeated  attacks  as  fevere  as  the  firft. 
Thofe  Europeans  at  Sierra  Leone,  who  longeft  reflfted  the  power  of 
climate  in  producing  ^  ficknefs,  fuffered  more,  and  were  more  danger- 
oufly  affe6led,  than  thofe  who  fickened  foon  after  their  arrivaL     People 
«»f  fair  complexions  appeared  to  be  more  liable  to  fever,  and  to  fuffer 
relapfes  from  flightcr  caufes  than  thofe  of  darkeV  complexions  ;  but 
they  experienced,  upon  the  whole,  lefs  fevere  attacks  than  the  latter. 
From  a  few  inftances,  it  appeared  that  the  climate  was  more  inimical  to 
men  above  forty-five  than  to  thofe  who  were  younger.    Women  enjoyed 
a  tolerable  ftate  of  health,  nearly  as  good  as  in   Europe  ;  their  com- 
plaints were  in  general  lefs  fevere  than  thofe  of  the  men,  bat  the  ftate 
of  the  convalefcence  was  floweiv  and  they  were  more  liable  to  be  iia- 
rafled  with  fymptoms  of  irritability  or  of  euthifm*  * 
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Hence  it  appears  that  the  Africans  are  not  completely  exempt- 
ed from  febrile  indifpofitions,  though,  from  their  habits  of  tem- 
perance and  the  hereditary  fuitablenefs  of  their  conftitutions  to 
the  climate,  they  are  lefs  liable  to  the  attacks  of  this  formidable 
tribe  of  difeafos  than  Europeans.     The  e(Fe£l:s  of  temperance  as  a 

Srophylaftic  in  the  fevers  of  hot  climates,  is  ftrikingly  demon- 
rated  in  an  *  Eflay  of  Dr  Chifholm's  on  the  Malignant  Pefti- 
lential  Fever  introduced  into  the  Weft  Indian  Iflands  ftom  Bullom 
on  the  Coaft  of  Guinea. ' — *  Whilft  the  peftilential  fever  raged 
here, '  obferves  this  gentleman,  *  the  utility  of  thcfe  means  was 
remarkably  illuft rated  by  the  almoft  total  exeqiption  of  the  French 
inliabitants  from  the  difeafe.  Theif  mode  of  living  compared  to 
the  Englifh  is  temperate  and  regular  in  an  uncommon  degree. ' 
How  long  will  Englilhmen  continue  to  affert  this  odious  diftindtion 
at  the  expence  of  their  lives  and  reputation  ! 

In  the  treatment  of  febrile  diforders,  the  ptaftitioners  of  the 
country  applear  not  to  be  governed  in  their  indications  by  any  ge- 
neral views  of  phyCology  or  patholog)^  The  painful  lyraptoms 
are  the  fole  obje<^s  of  tneir  attention  ;  and  thefe  they  attempt  to 
remore  bjr  remedies  which  they  deem  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
the  feat  or  the  affeftion.  The  important  funftions  of  the  ftomach,^ 
the  bowels  and  die  ikin,  feem  to  be  totally  negle(2:ed.  The  circula- 
tion obtains  no  abatement  of  its  preternatural  force  from  the  aid 
of  general  phlebotomy*  Cupping  is  the  only  jnode  of  letting 
blood  that  is  known  or  praflifed  in  inflammatory  difeafe,  and  this 
is  only  reforted  to  as  a  relief  from  exquifite  topical  pain.  Tliirft  is 
allayed  by  palatable  acidulous  drinks.  Vomiting  is  alleviated  or  re- 
moved by  draughts  ,of  a  warm  infufion  of  the  common  red  pep- 
per (capficum).  Cephalics  comprehend  a  very  numerous  clafe  of 
medicaments,  confiding  chiefly  of  aromatic  vegetables.  Thefe 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  ufed  in  various  forms  of  external  applica- 
tion to  the  head.  When  the  obftinacy  of  the  fymptom  is  not  fub- 
dued  by  this  impotent  treatment,  which  we  apprehend  it  feldom 
is,  an  ancient  fifter  of  the  profeflion  is  called  in,  who  relievd^  the 
pain,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  veiTeh  of  the  head,  by  cupping  oa 
the  temples.  This  operation  is  performed  fecundum  artem^  much 
in  the  fame  way  as  praftifed  by  European*  furgcons.  *  It  is  the 
cuftom  with  fome,  when  affetted  with  headach,  to  lye  upon  the 
earth  before  a  lai^e  fire,  having  a  ftone  laid  upon  one  fide  of 
the  head. '  How  fertile  is  human  ingenuity  in  expedients  to  in- 
creafe  the  fum  of  human  mifery  !  Ii^rmittents,  we  are  inform- 
ed, are  difeaies  of  very  imfrequent  occ^rrence  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa*  When,  however,  they  do  occur,  their  mpde  of  cure  ccn- 
&it8  in  exciting  a  piofufe  poripiratiou.  This  is  do^e  by  caufmg 
the  patient  to  fit  over  a  large  vellel  .containing  a  warm  d€Co<Slioa 
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of  herbaceous  vegetables.  To  prevent  thcr  efcape,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  application  of  the  (leaniy  he  is  covered  from  head  Xnr 
foot  with  a  large  cotton  cloth.  Dr  Winterbottom  does  not  in- 
form us  how  frequently  this  praflice  is  fuccefsful,  or  what  is  the 
precife  objeft  of  the  praftitioner  in  the  employment  of  it.  The 
intention  is  to  excite  perfpiration.  But  in  what  manner  is  the 
fever  fuppofed  to  be  refolved  by  this  treatment  ?  Admirers,  as- 
we  are,  of  fafts  and  experience,,  y-et  we  confefs  we  ihould  have 
been  more  gratified  in  the  perufal  of  this  volume,  had  the  author 
more  frequently  blended  his  own  obfervations  and'  inferences  with 
the  hearfay  information  which  he  details,  and  the  curative  and 
pharmaceutic  procefTes  which  he  has  occiafionally  witneiled  among 
the  natives. 

Chapter  III.  contain^  ten  diflimirar  articles.  As  a  fequel  to  a 
few  remarks  and  quotations  upon  fyphilitic  affediions,  Dr  Win- 
terbottom informs  us,  that  the 

-^<  Foolas  and  Mandingos  arc  fubjefirto  a  diT<^afe  which  they  call' 
laanda,  of  a  very  infedious  nature,  and  which  bears  a  ftriking  refem- 
blance  to  fyphilis,  though  they  confider  them  aft  cflcntiaDy  different. 
The  laandd  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  glans  or  prepuce  like  a  com- 
inon  chancre,  but  daily  fpreads,  and  in  ttuQC  dedroys  the  fnbftance  of 
the  flefh.  Dangerous  hemorrhages  frequently  arife  in  confcquence  of 
crofjon,  and  the  difeafe  fometimes  afPedts  the  throat,  deibroytug  the  nofc 
and  the  bones  of  the  palate.  * 

Not  another  word  is  added  on  the  fubjeft  \  Are  women  fub- 
jeft  to  this  complaint  i^  Is  it  communicated  by  the  mere  contad 
of  any  part  of  the  body'?  What  relation  does  it  bear  to  Abbens, 
*  &c.  ?  Are  all  cafes  curable  if  taken  in  proper  time  ?  Are  the 
natives  in  pofleffion  of  any  fecret  antidotes ;  or  do  they  rely,  as 
in  fyphilis,  upon  the  fanative  powers  of  mercury  alone  }  From 
an  author  who  writes  profefledly  upon  the  fobjeft  of  African  no- 
fography,  we  have  a  right  to  exped  a  tolerable  gratification  of 
cur  curiofity  upon  every  fubjefl:  which  he  undertakes  to  treat. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  inftance  we  could  point  out  of  unpardon- 
able brevity  and  omiflion  in  the  hiftory  and  treatment  of  African 
maladies.'  . 

In  Chapter  IV.  we  Sre  prefented  with  a  full,  and,  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge,  an  accurate  account  of  elephantiafis.  The 
cafe  of  Mamadoo  Minnioo  €afoo  i&  a  mafterly  piece  of  medico-, 
hiftorical  compofition.  The  chapter  devoted  to-  the  hiftory  and 
treatment  of  the  dracuncuhis  or  Guinea-worm  deferves  conunen- 
datioru  That  the  vena  metUnfis  is  really  a  living  animal  do^  not 
appear^  in  our  opinion,  fufficiently  eftablifhed  \  though  we  muft 
confefs  that  we  are  much  inclined  to  attach  our  cre^  upon  this 
fubje£}:  to  that  of  our  author. 

The  fecond  part  of  tke  workj  viz.  The  Dileafes  of  Woinen» 

with 
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^jTith  the  Sexual  Peculiarities  in  Africa,  is  recommended  to  our 
approbation  more  by  its  literary  elegance  than  its  novelty. 

*  The  management  of  children  in  Africa,  *  fays  Dr  VVintcrbottom, 
•  is  very  fin>ple :  their  difeafes  arc  alfo  few,  and  of  no  great  import- 
ance.  Immediately  after  birth  the  infant  is  wafhed  in  warm  water,  or 
foap  and  water :  this  is  continued  for  a  few  days,  after  which  cold" 
water  only  is  ufed.  During^  very  hot  weather,  it  is  lifual  for  the  mo- 
ther to  throw  a  vcflcl  of  very  cold  water  upon  the  child^s  head,  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  apparently  to  the  f0f0l^\oi\  of  the  latter.'—*  Iri 
order  to  ftrengthen  a^hild  born  at  the  end  offevcn  months,  the  mother 
takes  c^ry  morning  a  mouthful  df  cold  water,  which  (he  fpirts  upoa 
the  iniide  of  the  joints  of  the  arms,  wrifts,  knees,  and  fucccfiively  thofe 
of  the  whole  body,  immediately  after  which  the  child  is  immerfed  id 
very  cold  water.  This  pradice  is  repeated  every  norning  until  they 
fuppofe  the  child  ftrong  enough  to  hear  the  (hock  of  cold  water  with* 
ont  any  preparation.** 

The  author  fubjoins  four  appendices  to  hts  original  plan.  Ap- 
pendix I.  contains  an  interefting  account  of  circumcifion,  as  it  ts 
praftifed  on  the  windward  coaft  of  Africa.  Na.  II.  a  defcription 
of  the  bark  of  a  fpecies  of  tree  called  Bellenda.  Several  cafes  of 
intemaittents  are  added,  in  which  this  Cortex  Africanus,  as  it  is 
called,  was  exhibited  with  fuccefg.  We  regret  that  we  can- 
not add,  from  our  own  experience,  to  the  lift  of  refpeSable  prac- 
titioners who  have  given  it  their  fandion  in  this  country.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  our  author  has  confined  his  attention  and 
experiments  to  this  fingle  article  of  pharmaceutic  importance. 
Among  the  produdions  of  Africa^  we  have  no  doubt  there  are  ftill 
unknown  many 

<  Herbs  and  potent  trees,  and  drops  of  balm» 
Rich  with  the  genial  influence  of  the  fun, 
To  brace  the  nervelefs  arm,  with  food  to  win 
Sick  appetite,  or  hu(h  the  unquiet  breaft. ' 
Dr  Winterbottom  indeed  feems  to  have  paid  very  great  atten* 
tion  to  the  African  names  of  thefe  *  herbs  and  potent  trees.* 
Had  he  devoted  the  fame  time  in  learning  their  feniible  and  other 
properties,  it  would  have  been  much  more  profitably  fpent.     Or 
had  he  fele£led  a  few  from  the  rude  and  ijndigefted  mafs  with 
which  this  volume  is  charged,  and  fubjec^ed  them  to  pharma- 
ceutic experiments,  he  would  have  deferved  a  ftill  greater  portion 
of  the  public  thanks.     Appendix,  No.  III.  is  entitied,  *  Remarks 
fuggefted  by  the  perufal  of  Mr  White's  Work  on  the  Regular 
Gradation  in  Man. '     Our  author  is  a  warm  and  able  advocate 
for  the  primitive  equality  of  human  endowments.    So  temperately 
and  efie&ually  does  he  wield  his  weapons  of  controverfy,  that  we 
know  of  no  efiay  on  the  fubje£l  we  could  recommend  to  the  per- 
nial  of  the  philanthropift  with  greater  pleafure.     An  ingenious 

LI  2  extract 
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cxtraft  upon  the  fame  riibjeft,  from  a  work  of  ProfefTor  Blumenk, 
conftitutes  the  fourth  Appendix,  and  conclndes  the  volume.  We 
cannot  take  our  leave  of  it  without  expreding  our  general  appro- 
bation of  its  contents.  The  language  is  pure,  ilnaffeded,  and 
claffical.  The  matter,  though  not  remarkaole  for  its  novelty,  is 
never  devoid  of  profefTional  importance.  The  authorities  that 
are  quoted,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  invariably  fuch  as 
iiiuft  give  authenticity  or  embellifliment  to  the  fafts  that  are 
related.  Upon. the  whole,  we  may  fjfely  add,  that,  from  a  care^ 
ful  perufal  of  this  little  volume^  the  medical  ftudent  will  de- 
rive both  information  and  delight^  while  the  old  praditioner,  if 
we  may  judge  from  ourfelves,  will  not  lay  it  on  his  ihelf  witlwut 
regretting  its  brevity. 


^RT.  XI.  A  Sporting  Tour  through  the  Northern  Parts  of  Eng^ 
land^  and  great  Part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^  including 
Remarks  on  Englijb  and  Scotiflj  Landfcape^  and  General  Obferva» 
tions  on  the  ttnte  (f  Society  and  Manners.  Embellifhed  with 
Sixteen  Engravings  by  Meffrs  Medlaud,  Sec.  from  Paintings 
made  on  purpofe  by  Mr  Garrard.  By  Colonel  T.  ThGintoa 
of  Thornville-Royal  ^n  Yorkfliire.     London,  1804. 

T T  is  well  known  that  tlie  patriarch  of  Uz  exclaimed,  in  tlie 
^  midft  of  his  affliclions,  *  Oh  that  mine  adverfary  had  writtrn 
n  book  !  '  This  ardent  exclamation  of  the  man  of  patience  has 
]c\i  the  learned  Rabbin  Menacliem-el -Rekenet,  in  the  treatife  en- 
♦  itled  Bava  Baihros  to  fuggeft  that  the  Arabian  fage  may  have 
been  a  writer  in  the  Ammudfha  Scibka  (the  Ciitical  Journal  of 
Tadmor),  or  at  leaft  in  the  Maarcoheth  haelahpth  (or  Mokha 
Monthly  Review).  Without  deciding  on  this  difficult  point,  we 
can  only  fay  that  we  have  frequently  fympathifcd  with  the  Eaft- 
crn  fufFerer,  and  now  rejoice  that  our  enemy  has  written  a  book. 
Why  we  impute  this  hoftile  charadler  to  the  author  of  ^he  Sport- 
ing Tour  before  11$,  requires  fome  explanation. 

The  Reviewers  of  North  Britain,  in  common  with  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  Scotiih  met^ppojis,  enjoy  feme  advantages  un- 
Icnown,  it  is  beiieved,  to  their  fouthem  brethren.  We  do  not 
:.ilu(!e  merely  to  the  purer  air  which  we  breathe  in  ottr  attics 
?.nd  the  more  a£live  exercife  which  we  enjoy  in  afccnding  to 
them,  although  our  funeriority  in  thefe  refpec^s  is  well  known  to 
be  in  the  proportion  Qf  fourteen  ftories  to  three.  But  we  pride 
ourlVlves  diiefly  in  this  circumftance,  that  though  *  in  populottS 
ci^y  pent '  for  eight  months  in  the  yeat^  the  happy  return  of  Au- 
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guft  turns  the  Reviewers,  with  the  fchoolboys,  and  even  the 
Burghers  of  Edinburgh^  adrift  through  the  country>  to  feek,  a- 
mong  moors  and  lakes,  not  indeed  nvkom^  but  ivhat  they  may 
devcur  :  For.fome  of  us   do  (under  Colonel  Thornton's  correc- 
tion) know  where  to  find  a  bit  of  game.     On  fuch  occafions,  even 
the  moft  faturnine  of  our  number  has  defcended  from  his  den  gar- 
niihed  with  the  limbs  of  mangled  authors,  wiped  his  fpeftacies, 
adjufted  his  knapfack,  and  exchanged  the  critical  fcalping  knife 
for  the  fifliing-rod  or  fowling-piece.     But  we  are  doomed  to  tra- 
vel in  2.  Jiyle  (to  ufe  the  appropriate  expreffion)  far  different  from 
that  of  our  worthy  author.     Having  in  our  retinue  nothing  either 
to  bribe  kindnefs,  or  to  impofe  refpeft — having  neither  two  boats 
nor  a  floop  to  travel  by  lea,  nor  a  gig,  two  baggage^waggons, 
and  God  knows  how  many  horfes,  for  the  land  lervice — having 
neither  draughtfman  nor  falconer,  Jonas  nor  Lawfon,  groom  nor 
boy — having  in  our  fuite  neither  Conqueror^  nor  Piato^  nor  Dra^ 
goftj  nor  Sampfofty  nor  Deaths  nor  the  Devil — above   all,  having 
neither  crowns  and  half  crowns  to  greafe  the  fifts  of  game-kccpcrs 
and   forefters,   nor  lime  punch,   incomparable  Calvert's  porter, 
flaiks  of  champagne,  and  magnums  of  claret  *  to  propitiate  tin  ir 
fnperiors ; — in  fine,  being  accoutred  in  a  rufty  black  coat,  and 
attended  by  a  pointer  which  might  have  belonged  to  the  pack  of 
t!ie  frugal  Mr  Oibaldefton,  f  being  moreover  *  Lord  of  our  pro- 
fence  but  no  land  bcfide, '  we  have  in  our  fporting  tours  met  with 
interruptions  of  a  nature  more  difagreeable  than  we  chufe  to 
mention.     Hence  the  various  oppreffions  exercifed  upon  us  by 
the  Lairds  \  whofe  moors  we  have  perambulated,  has  taught  us 
to  roil,  with  Jaques,  agatnft  all  the  firft-born  of  Egypt.     And 
deeply  have  we  often  fworn,  that  if  any  of  thofe  gentlemen  fhould 
be  tempted  to  hdnt  acrofs  ParnafTus,  or  the  demefnes  adjacent,  or 
IhouW  be  dete^ed  abandoning  their  only  proper  and  natural  voca- 
tion of  purfuing,  killing  and  eating  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  beafts 
of  the  earth,  and  the  fiihes  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  for  the 
unnatural  and  unfquire-hke  employment  of  writing,  printing,  and 
publifhing,  we  would  then,  in  return  for  their  ledlures  on  the 
^ame  laws,  introduce  them  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  canons 
of  criticifm.     Such  an  opportunity  of  vengeance  was  rather  how- 
ever to  be  wifhed  than  hoped ;  and  therefore  Colonel  Tiior.itoa 
was  not  more  joyfully  furprifcd  when  at  Dalnacardoch  he  killed 

a 

♦  All  which  Colonel  Thornton  fays  he  had.  In  our  mind,  he  fiioulj 
have  given  God  thanks,  and  made  no  boaft  of  them. 

f  Who  kept  a  pack  of  hounds  and  two  hunters,  net  to  mention  a 
wife  and  fix  children,  on  fixty  pounds  a  year. 

J  A  variety  of  the  fquire-^«ni/,  found  in  Scotland. 
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•a  char  with  bait,  than  we  were  to  dete£l:  a  hunthip,  hawldng 
Engliih  fquire,  poaching  in  the  fields  of  literature.  We  therefore 
apprize  Colonel  Thornton  that  he  muft  produce  his  licenfe,  and 
^ilabliOi  his  qualification,  or  fubmit  to  liie  ftatutory  penalty,  in 
terrorem  of  all  fuch  offenders. 

The  Colonel's  book  is  a  journal  of  a  tour  through  Scotland, 
which,  like  Agricola,  he  invaded  by  fea  and  land  at  once,  and 
with  a  retinue  ahnoft  as  formidable.  When  twenty  horfes  had 
conveyed  the  Colonel  and  his  trufty  followers  from  Yorkshire  by 
Kelfb  to  Edinburgh,  and  thence  by  Glafgow,  Dumbarton  and 
Loch-Lomond  to  Loch-Tay,  and  thence  by  Dunkeld  to  Raits  in 
the  forefts  of  Strathfpey,  they  there  received'  news  of  the  em- 
barkation, confiding  of  a  cutter  deeply  laden  with  ftores  and 
domeftics,  which  had  failed  from  HuU  to  Forres,  and  had  been 
twice  faved  by  the  prefence  of  mind  of  an  a£Hve  houfekeepo", 
who  *  in  fpirit  outvied  the  men,  *  p.  3.  On  the  firft  occafion, 
fhe  difcovered  a  leak  *  by  the  trickling  of  water  in  her  cot,' 
Imputing  it  indeed  to  Come  other  caufe,  ihe  prudently  gave  no 
alarm  till  the  fame  phenomenon  occurred  in  another  hammock ; 
and  on  a  fecond  eventful  occafion,  it  was  fhe  who  made  the  fignal 
of  diftrefs,  by  hoifting  her  white  linen  on  the  oar  of  the  jolly 
boat,  p.  72.  After  a  long  encampment  in  the  moors,  and  after 
vifiting  Elgin  and  Gordon-Caftle,  the  train  went  by  Inverncfs 
and  the  forts  to  Inverary,  thence  to  Dumbarton  and  to  Edinburgh, 
and  fo  home  by  the  weftern  road. 

The  performance  is  termed  a  Sporting  Tour,  not  becaufe  it 
conveys  to  the  reader  any  information  new  or  old  upon  the  habits 
of  the  animals  unfortunate  enough  to  be  diftinguiihed  a£  gatfu^ 
nor  even  upon  the  modes  to  be  adopted  in  deilroying  them  fe^ 
lundum  ariem  ;  but  becaufe  it  contains  a  long,  minute,  and  pro- 
lix account  of  every  groufe  or  blackcock  which  had  the  ho- 
nour to  fall  by  the  gun  of  our  literary  fportfman — of  every  pike 
which  gorged  his  bait — of  every  bird  which  was  pounced  by  his 
hawks — 01  every  blunder  which  was  made  by  his  fervants— and 
of  every  bottle  which  was  drunk  by  himfelf  and  his  friends* 
Now  this,  we  apprehend,  exceeds  the  licenfe  given  to  fportiinen- 
We  allow  them  all  the  pleafure  which  they  can  procure  in  an  ac- 
tive and  exhilarating  amufement ;  nay,  we  permit  them  to  rehearfe 
the  exploits  of  the  field,  lake  and  moor,  as  long  as  the  audience 
are  engaged  in  devouring  and  digefting  the  fpoilsof  the  campaign: 
but  not  one  minute  longer.  Will  Wimble  himfelf,  if  we  recol- 
le£l:  rightly,  began  and  finiflied  his  account  of  (Iriking,  playing 
and  larKling  the  huge  jack  he  prefented  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverky, 
within  the  tune  the  company  were  engaged  in  eating  it.  And  if 
a  fportfman  wifhes  to  protra£l  his  narrative  through  ciofo^ttme^  we 
apprife  him  that  he  muft  provide  for  the  auditors  a  reafonable 

quantity 
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quantity  of  potted  char,  pickled  falmon,  jugged  hare  and  deer- 
ham,  or  be  totisfied  with  the  attention  of  the  Led  Captain.  For 
our  own  part,  we  may  be  believed  when  we  proteft  we  would 
have  given  a  patient  hearing  to  all  the  Colonel's  exploits  if  we  had 
been  admitted  to  partake  of  the  dinner  in  his  Dulnon  Camp,  of 
which  th?  following  bill  of  fare,  with  many  others,  is  given  us 
with  laudable  accuracy. 

♦  A  bodge  podge*. 

REMOTE. 

Boiled  trout  aod  falmoD^i 
Rern-dccr'«  tongue. 
Cold  fowl, 
Braodered  moor-gamc.        f 

SAUCES. 

Garlick,  and  Capficum  viDCgarv*. 

REMOVE. 

Chcfhirc  checfe, 

Mo«r-game  gizzards, 

Bifcuits^ 

Liquors — Port,  Imperial,  Jamaica  lum  punch,  with  frefh  limcd^ 

Porter,  ale,  ice*'  p.  12^. 
Had  we  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  regaled  at  this  table  m 
die  wildemefs,  wc  would  willingly  and  mofl  confcientioufly  have 
hftened  to  every  ftory  in  the  Coloners  quarto — we  would  have 
carefTed  Pcro,  Ponto,  Dargo,  Shandy,  Carlo  and  Romp,  p.  151. 
— wc  would  have  wondered,  at  the  old  cock  and  five  polts  which  the 
Colonel  killed  out  of  one  covey  5  and  wondered  ftill  more  at  the 
monftrous  great  pike,  which  was  five  feet  four  inches  in  length, 
fp.  86.)  altnough  the  ftory  be  a  good  half  hour's  reading.  Nor 
would  we  have  refufcd  to  fympathife  in  the  moving  reverfes  of 
fortune,  experienced  by  this  emperor  of  fportfmen.  Wc  would 
bavc  been  forry  when  he  fired  away  his  ramrod,  or  bruifed  the 
pipe  fo,  that  he  could  not  return  it  (p.  151.)— forry  when  his 
tent  tumbled  down  about  his  ears  (p.  154.) — very  fqrry  when 
a  drunken  ferryman  jumped  upon  and  broke  the  fourth  piece  of 
his  fiihing-rod  (p.  5X) — and  very  forry  indeed,  when  he  rub- 
bed the  (kin  off  his  heel  by  the  hard  feam  of  his  fen- boot.  Nay, 
if  the  repaft  could  pofGbly  have  laftcd  fo  long,  we  fliould  have  fub- 
mitted  thankfully  to  gape  and  mourn  over  a  gig  ftuck  on  a  gate-pofl 
(p.  33.),  over  a  broken  trace  or  (bring  (p.  30. },  or  over  Sampfon,  the 
marvel  of  the  Highlands,  ahime  (as  the  Colonel  calls  it),  in  a  bog, 
though  upwards  of  feventecn  hands  and  a  half  high  (p.  73.)  In 
(bort,  we  aver,  that,  while  our  mouths  were  employed,  our  ears 
fbould  always  hav«  been  open,  and  that,  reviewers  though  wc  be,  no 
hawk  he  ever  reclaimed  fhould  have  been  more  m'anny.  *    But  at 

prefent 

*  A  term  in  £dconry  (Cq^ji^  ^Ji^fiilM  iA^o|;ms  us),  for  being^ 

gRPlk  ud  we]l  bis^l^ 
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prcfent  wc  are  under  no  obligation  either  to  be  good  liftcncrs  ox 
courteous  readers  ;  for  the  Colonel,  by  the  mode  in  which  he  has 
been  picafed  to  communicate  the  above  important  incidents,  has 
outraged  every  privilege  of  tbofe  to  whom  fuch  valuable  informa* 
tion  is  conveyed.  To  fluff  a  quarto  with  his  perfonal  exploits  of 
(hooting  and  fifhing,  all  detailed  with  the  mofl  unmerciful  prolix- 
ity, is  a  tyranny  furpafUng  that  of  William  Rufus,  who,  thongh 
he  turned  his  liege  fubjedls  out  of  their  hoafcs  to  make  a  paft, 
did  not  propofe  they  (liould  pay  J.  15s.  for  the  hiflory  of  his 
huntings — a  proceeding  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  have  jafU- 
fied  an  infurrcftion  again  ft  Nimrod  himfelf. 

We  have  already  faid  we  do  not  find  any  thing  in  Colonc! 
Thornton's  book  which  is  very  new,  even  in  his  own  department. 
The  following  improvement  upon  filhing  a  lake,  by  hooks  attach- 
ed to  a  float,  may  amufe  the  fportfman. 

*  In  order  to  defcribe  this  mode  of  fifhtng,  it  may  be  necelTary  to 
fay,  that  I  make  ufe  of  pieces  of  eork^  of  a  conictl  form,  and  having 
feveral  of  thefe  all  differently  painted,  and  named  after  favourite  houndt, 
trifling  wafers  arc  made  on  their  fuccefs,  which  rather  adds  to  the  fpi« 
rit  of  the  fport. 

<  The  mode  of  baiting  them  is,  by  placing  a  live  bait,  which  hangv 
at  the  end  of  a  line,  of  on«  yard  and  a  half  Ioog»  &ftencd  only  fo  ilight- 
ly,  that  on  the  pike's  fbriktog,  two  or  three  yards  more  may  roa  off,  to 
enable  him  to  giorgfe  hss  bait.  If  more  line  is  ufed,  it  will  prevcDt  the 
fport  that  attends  his  diving  and  carrying  under  water  the  hoand  ;  wkid^ 
being  thus  purfued  in  a  boat,  down  wind  (which  they  always  take),  af- 
fords very  excellent  amufement ;  and  where  pike,  or  large  perch,  or 
even  trout,  arc  in  plenty,  before  the  hunters,  if  I  may  io  teroi  thefe 
fifhers,  have  run  down  the  firfl  pike,  others  are  feen  coming  towards 
them,  with  a  velocity  proportionable  to  the  fifh  that  is  at  thera. 

<  In  a  fine  fummer's  evening,  with  a  pleafant  party,  I  have  had  ex- 
cellent diverfion  ;  and  it  is,  in  fad,  the  mofl  adapted^  of  any,  for  ladies, 
whofe  company  gives  zgujlo  to  all  parties. '     Note,  p.  27. 

This  amufcmentmay  appear  a  little  childifh.  Nor  will  fome 
fcrupulous  fportfmen  greatly  approve  of  the  recipe  for  mak- 
ing birds  lye^  by  flying  a  hawk  over  them — a  mode  of  (hoofing 
mofl  murdcroufly  bloody.  Other  Highland  hunters  will  obfcrvc, 
with  indignation,  that  the  Colonel  exprefTes  a  diflike  of  the  man- 
ly araufcmcnt  of  decr-flalking.  But  thefe  are  trivial  objcfiions. 
What  (hall  we  fay  of  the  tone  in  which  the  Colonel  fpeaks  of 
his  guns,  his  rods,  hifi  dogs,  his  hawks,  his  fervants,  his  dranghtf- 
man,  his  friends,  his  frefh  eggs,  marmalade  and  currant  jelly ; 
what  of  the  importance  he  annexes  to  the  bireaking  of  a  bBcldc, 
or  wetting  of  a  powder- flafk;  what  of  the  General  Orders, 
regularly  iffuedwith  military  precifion,  and  as 'regularly  infcrtcd 
in  the  journal !  In  footh,  wc  will  content  ourfelvcs  witn  copying 

the 
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the  ColoQcl's  own  account  of  a  Highland  dancingmaftet  prcfid* 
ing  at  a  ball  at  Dalmally. 

— <  But  I  (hall  never  forget  the  arrogance  of  the  mafter :  hit  mode  of 
inaHhalHng  his  troops,  hia  diredlon8>  and  other  mancauTres,  were  tru* 
iy  ridiculous :  he  felt  himfelF  greater  than  any  adjutant  diiciplining  hia 
men,  and  managed  them  much  in  the  fame  mannen  ' 

We  mean  no  invidious  comparifon  \  but  Colonel  Thornton^ 
who  piques  himfelf  on  the  pomp  and  circumftance  annexed  to 
a  capital  fportfmani  adniits  the  poor  dancingmailer's  merit  in 
bis  proper  department,  and  that  he  danced  the  Highland  fling 
with  the  true  *  Glen  Orgue  (he  means  Glenorchy)  kick ; '  and 
we  queftion  whether  the  annals  of  his  fchool  might  not  aflFord 
as  important  and  amufing  information  as  the  following  fpecimen^ 
taken  at  random  from  the  Colonel's  journal*- 

<  We  ordered  dinner,  as  we  had  done  the  preceding  day»  early* 
Tired  of  fitting  in  doors,  I  took  my  gun,  and  killed,  hobbling  about» 
two  brace  of  fnipes,  and  was  returning  home,  when  one  of  the  pointers 
made  a  very  fteady  point.  1  perceived  by  his  manner  that  it  was  not  a 
fnipe :  came  up  to  him,  was  backed  by  the  other  dog,  and  they  footed 
their  game.  I  apprehended  it  would  prove  black  game,  not  that  I  had  ^ 
feen  any  near  here,  but  could  not  conceive  what  it  could  be,  till  coming 
into  f()me  thinly  difperfed,  but  ftinted  alders,  they  both  made  their 
point  complete  ;  a  wild  duck'flufhed,  which  I  fired  at,  and  faw  drop. 
The  dogs  ftill  maintained  their  point  as  uibal ;  and,  walking  on  to  pick 
up  the  duck,  left  he  fhould  gtt  into  the  drains  and  give  me  Tome  trouble 
to  recover  him,  another  rofe,  with  which  I  was  equally  fuccefsful  with 
my  other  barrd. '    p.  100. 

We  were  much  amafed  with  the  Colonel's  recommendation 
to  fportfmen,  to  keep  one  ^  fet  of  dogs  for  themfelves,  anothet 
to  lend  to  their  friends,  p.  163.  It  reminds  us  of  a  gentleman 
who  kept  a  cafe  of  razors  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  unexpefiedly 
fpent  the  night  in  his  houfe  :•— it  was  adonilhing  how  deeply  his 
friends  deprecated  the  hofpitality  of  the  Jlrangef^s  razor.  We 
muft  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  Colonel  takes  due  care  de- 
cently to  intimate  his  fuccefs  in  a  fport  to  which  all  fportfmen 
are  partial,  from  AbyiEnian  Bruce,  who  htuited  elephants  mount- 
ed on  a  brown  horfe,  to  the  mod  forry  poachei^that  ever  (hot  a 
hare  at  a  gate  by  moon-light.  Tet  a  more  faftidious  gallant 
would  have  difclaimed  to  form  defigns  upon  *  a  wizen  d  and 
fmoke-dryed  Highland  woman,  upwards  of  forty*five  years  old,' 
p.  128  ;  nor  do  we  agree  in  his  compliments  to  the  unparalleled 
Jfl/ver  hair  of  a  young  lady,  elfewhere  and  more  refpe£tfully 
mentioned  :  either  the  Colonel's  Veneration  for  age  muft  be  ea- 
treme,  or  he  valued  the  trefles  of  this  Highland  damfel  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  he  admired  the  fur  of  the  white  hare. 
We  do  not  intend  to  trace  the  Colonel  tbtough  his  tour,  in 
YOL.  r.  MO.  10,  Mm  which 
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which  we  thud  remark  t;hat  there  is  fcarcely  a  Otclic  nsme^j^ro* 
perly  fpeiled.  Nay,  even  on  the  plain  ground  of  the  Lowlands, 
he  itiakes  ftrange  blunders.  He  talks  of  fiihing  in  tht  Tevitt  at 
Mtndrum-Mtil,  p.  131  when,  in  i^6t^  he  wa«  at  )eaft  ten  miles 
diftant  from  that  ri? er,  which  he  feeros  to  have  confounded  with 
the  Bowmonti  a  flroam  that  is  not  even  tributary  to  the  Te^ 
viDti  but  falls  into  the  Till.  In  like  itiatiner,  he  talks  of  thofe 
'  uncommonly  beautiful  hills  the  Tet iot,  *  meaning,  we  thinks 
the  Cheviot  mountains)  p^  14.  Surely  this  accompli(hed  fportf-* 
man  has  heard  of  Chevy  Chafe.  In  point  of  ftyle,  we  think  a 
bold  Britilh  fox*hunter  mifi^ht  have  difpenfed  with  many  unne- 
ceflary  French  terms,  as  pmleitt  for  pallet,  wwf iVr  for  art,  jeJJ^s 
for  jeiTes,  and,  inftead  of  ^  reckoning,  as  the  French  exprefs 
it,  fans/on  hote^  *  might  not  the  Colonel  have  •  reckoned  withoot 
bis  heft,  as  we  fay  in  England  ? ' 

•  The  defcriptions  of  the  Highland  landfcapes  i)vhich  the  Coto- 
nel  met  with  on  his  route  are  very  fimHar  to  what  ate  ufuallf 
foiind  in  books  of  the  kind,  abounding  in  all  the  Jlanz  by  which 
tourifts  delight  to  defcribe  what  can  never  be  undemood  from 
defcriptiob.  The  accounts  of  abbeys,  caftles,  antiquities,  &c. 
are  bolftered  out  by  ouotations  from  Pennant  and  Gray.  In* 
deed,  whole  pages  are  borrowed  from  the  former,  without  either 
Ihame  or  acknowledgement,  llie  poetical  fcraps  introduced  are 
in  general  from  well  known  authors^  though  tne  followingt  for 
•ught  we  know,  may  be  original : 

*  See  thd  bold  falconers  drain  up  the  lingy  ftecp^  , 

Dafh  through  the  junipers,  down  the  valley  fweep ; 
Not  half  fo  fwift  the  trembling  doves  can  fly, 
When  the  fierce  falcon  cleaves  the  liquid  Iky,  *     p.  1 30. 
We  would  like  to  know  from  a  hawkeV  of  Colonel  Thomton^s 
high  fam^,  whether  falconers  do  actually  run  fafter  than  pigeons 
fly  ;  and,  if  they  do,  whether  it  be  abfolutcly  neceflary  tnat  the 
verfe  (liould  halt  for  it.     We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  engrav- 
ings from  Mr  Garrard*s  defigns  are  pxttty }  and  we  hope  this 
trioute  of  praifc  will  confolc  that  gentleman  for  the  fatigues  of 
2  journey,  performed  like  thoft  of  Mad  Tom  *  on  high  trotting 
hotfes,'  which,  according  to  Colonel  Thornton,  is  the  appro- 
priate conveyance  of  an  artift.     By  the  way,  we  do  not  recog« 
tiife  Colonel  Thornton's  humanity  (elfewherc  difplayed  in  fav- 
ing  a  fervant^s  life,  and  in  attention  to  diminifli  the  torture  of 
his  wounded  game)  in  his  treatment  of  Mr  Garrard,  whom,  af- 
ter *  gently  reproaching  him  for  his  timidity,  he  nerfuaded  to' 
follow  to,  a  ftone  overhanging  a  precipice,  where,  nad  his  foot 
iippcd,  it  would  have  bpen  his  laft  (ketch. ' 

We  bid  adieu  to  Colonel  Thornton  in  nearly  the  words  of 
&h^kefpeart«-«  - 

'  Between 
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'  Betweas  Hvo  havjcsi  which  flies  the  higher  pifoh  ; 
Between  two  dogS)  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth ; 
Betweea  two  bladesi  which  bears  the  better  temper ; 
Between  two  horfes,  which  doth  bear  liim  beft  \ 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merrier  eye ; 
He  hatfai  periiapSi  m  (hallow  fpirtt  of  judgement. ' 
But  whether  thofe  accompliihments  will  qualify  him  to  d^Ugbt 
or  inftru£t  the  public  as  a  writer,  is  a  point  which  we  willingly 
leave  to  his  reader's  determination. 

,Abt.  XII.     Mifcellaneous  Plays,     By  Joanna  Baillie.     London. 
Longman  Hurft  Rees  &  Orme.     8vo.     pp.  438..    1804. 

Tm  a  former  artide  ^  we  took  the  liberty  of  expreHing  our  difap- 
^  probation  of  the  plan  which  Mifs  Baiilie  had  announced,  of 
dranaatifing  the  whole  mental  nofology,  by  compofing  a  tragedy 
'and  a  comedy  upon  each  of  the  paiCons  of  the  human  mind. 
Though  we  were  not  fo  fanguine  as  to  hope  that  Mifs  Baillie 
would  be  conTarted  by  our  arguments,  we  will  confefs  that  rhey 
produced  a  ftrong  convidion  in  our  own  minds,  and  that  we  did 
not  ezpe£l  to  be  fo  foon  compelled  to  retra£t  or  difavow  them. 
The  peruial  of  this  volume,  however,  has  very  nearly  overfet 
all  our  conclufions.  It  contains  three  plays,  not  wriuen  on  the 
plan  to  which  we  bad  obje£ied,  and  fo  decidedly  inferior  to 
thofe  which  the  4ame  writer  had  produced  in  purfuance  of  that 
plan,  that  we  cannot  help  regretting,  that  (he  ihould  ever  have 
thought  of  abandoning  it.  We  look  upon  the  prefent  publica- 
tion, indeed,  as  by  far  the  mod  convincing  argument  that  couid 
po(Cbly  have  been  devifed  for  Nullifying  her  original  proj(<^ » 
and,  as  the  writer  takes  care  to  intimate  that,  in  fpite  of  this 
little  deviation,  (he  has  no  fort  of  intention  to  relinqui(h  it,  we 
cannot  help  fufpeding  that  (he  had  fome  view  of  this  fort  in  the 
compofition. 

The  plays  in  this  volume  confift  of  two  tragedies  and  a  come- 
dy ;  and  the  fair  ^^ter,  in  the  preface,  is  particularly  earneft  in 
requefting  that  her  reader  would  lay  down  the  book  at  the  end  of 
each  play,  and  only  take  it  up  again  after  the  lapfe  of  feveral 
days.  With  the  firft  part  of  this  requed  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  many  will  be  induced  to  comply,  who  would  confidcr 
-die  fecood  as  unreafonabk ;  and  '  hardly,  as  Mifs  Baillie  adures 
us,  flie  rauft  think  hcrfelf  treated  by  the  refufal,  *  we  are  bound 
in  confcience  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  difcegardcd  the  wiiole 
petition,  and  read  the  volume  from  beginning  to  end  at  a  fingie 
fitting.     In  palliation  of  tliis  ofibice,  we  may  be  permitted  per- 

M  m  2  haps 
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baps  to  obfenre,  that  the  injun£iion  does  not  feem  in  perfccl 
conGftency  with  fome  of  the  other  ftatements  in  her  introduc- 
tion. The  reader  is  firft  diredled  to  paufe  fo  long  after  every 
play,  as  may  enable  him  to  proceed  to  the  next  with  the  fame 
feelings  as  if  it  had  ftood  iirft  in  the  colledion :  and  then  he  is 
informed,  that  the  comedy  is  placed  between  the  two  tragedies, 
that  he  may  enjoy  *  a  little  flickering  of  the  funbeams  as  he  pades 
from  one  fombre  gloom  to  another.  *  Indeed,  the  only  motitc 
which  Mifs  Baillie's  modefty  allows  her  to  ilate  for  having  pub- 
lifhed  the  faid  comedy,  is  this  humane  anxiety  to  fupport  the  f]n- 
yits  of  her  reader  under  thefe  tragical  impreflions ;  from  which, 
however,  (he  infifts  upon  their  being  perfe£lly  recovered  before 
they  are  allowed  to  apply  to  the  antidote. 

The  firft  play  is  entitled  *  Rayner, '  and  was  written,  we  are 
happy  to  find,  many  years  ago.  Mifs  Baillie  cannot  poffibly  write 
a  tragedy,  nor  an  aft  indeed  of  a  tragedy,  without  (bowing  ge*- 
nius,  and  exemplifying  a  more  dramatic  conception  and  exprefiion 
than  any  of  her  modem  competitors  ;  but  fhe  is  always  deficient 
in  the  conduft  of  her  fable,  and  frequently  injudicious  in  the  /e- 
leftion  of  the  incidents  upon  which  it  is  made  to  depend.  We 
cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  unhappily  imagined  than  the  ilo- 
ry  of  Rayner,  nor  any  thing  more  completely  trite  and  puerile 
than  the  incidents  by  which  it  is  unfolded.  If  Mifs  Baillie  had 
not  previoufly  achieved  a  very  high  reputation  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  we  (hould  have  been  inclined,  after  perufing  this  produc- 
tion, to  fay  that  nothing  at  all  approaching  to  excellence  couM 
cvc^r  be  expefted  from  a  writer  who  could  ouild  up  a  tragedy  on 
a  feries  of  fuch  miferable  common-places. 

Rayner  is  a  gallant  young  foldier  \  of  a  thoughtlefs  and  impro- 
vident difpofition,  like  all  heroes  of  romance  ;  who  falls  into  low 
fpirits,  becaufe  an  old  uncle,  from  whom  he  had  great  expefta- 
tions,  is  induced  to  diiinherit  him,  and  leave  all  his  fortune  to  an 
artful  legacy-hiinter  called  Hubert,  In  this  mood,  he  is  introduc- 
ed to  a  band  of  gentlemen  robbers,  commanded  by  Count  Zat- 
terloo,  who  are  as  merry  and  jovial  as  fabulous  banditti  have  al- 
ways been  bound  to  be  lince  the  publication  of  Gil  Bias,  or  ear- 
lier. Thefe  free  fpirits  propdfe  to  murder  poor  Hubert  next  night, 
^s  he  pafles  through  a  wood  with  a  variety  of  portmanteaus  con- 
taining his  ill-got  legacy  ;  and  Rayner,  after  feveral  compimftious 
vifi tings  of  nature,  is  hnally  determined,  by  his  landlord's  impor- 
tunity about  the  reckoning,  to  take  a  ihare  in  the  enterprife. 
•  IfV  ith  this  laudable  intention,  he  repairs  with  his  new  afTociates 
next  night  to  the  wood,  where  there  is,  of  courfe,  a  great  deal 
pf  thunder  and  lightning.  In  the  Itorm,  he  is  feparated  frmn  the 
gang,  and,  lofing  nis  way,  wanders,  as  was  naturally  to  have  been 
vonjedured,  into  the  cell  of -a  hermit*  wjio  turns  out  to  have  beftx 
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a  murderer  in  Hs  day  alfo»  and  terrifies  his  vifitor  into  penitence 
by  the  fight  of  the  terrors  and  agonies  of  bis  remorfe.    In  the 
mean  time,  the  report  of  fire-arms  leads  him  to  fear  that  the  dee4 
IS  done  without  bun,  and  he  ruOies  out  to  afiure  himfelf  of  the 
tnith.  ^  The  robbers,  better  verfed  in  fuch  perilous  circumftancefl, 
after  finifhing  their  job  make  their  efcape;  but  poor  Rayner  is 
foon  caught  by  certain  officers  of  juftice,  carried  before  the  ma- 
giftrate,  tried,  and  condemned  to  die.     In  prifon  he  is  vifited,  be- 
fides  the  chaplain  in  ordinary,  by  an  afie^lionate  damfel  of  the 
name  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed,  and  by  an 
old  General,  who  takes  a  vaft  affedion  for  him,  and  makes  many 
unfuccefsful  attempts  to  procure  his  pardon.     But  the  moft  fortu- 
nate circumftance  that  occurs  during  his  confinement,  is  an  ac- 
quaintance he  contrives  to  fcrape  up  with  an  African  prince, 
who  officiated  as  a  pot-boy  in  the  prifon,  and  was  very  harlh- 
ly  ufed   by   the  jailors  and   debtors,  on  account  of  hb  unfor- 
tunate propenfity  to  tippling.     Rayner,  one  cold  evening,  deteGs 
this  illullrious  perfonage  in  the  zSt   of  dealing  his  cloak,  and 
generoufly  makes  him  a  prefent  of  it ;  prudently  confidering,  that 
as  ne  was  himfelf  to  be  beheaded  next  morning,  it  could  not  be 
of  much  more  ufe  to  him.    The  fable  chieftain  is  filled  with  fo 
much  gratitude  for  this  unexpe£led  donation,  that  he  flips,  out  be« 
fore  daylight,  and  cunningly  faws  half  through  the  platform,  on 
which  the  executioner  is  to  mount  before  giving  the  fatal  flroke* 
The  confequences  of  this  ingenious  device  are  obvious.     The  lad 
officer  of  the  law  tumbles  down  on  the  pavement,  to  the  vaft  fa- 
tisfaf^ion  of  the  fpe£Lators  j  and  bumps  his  head  fo  terribly  on 
the  ftones,  that  the  execution  is  necefiarily  delayed  till  one  of  his 
apprentices  can  be  fent  for.     In  the  nick  of  time  comes  a  mefien- 
ger  from  Count  Zaterloo,  who  had  been  fadly  wounded  in  the 
affray,  confeffing  that  he  alone  was  guilty  of  the  murder,  and 
that  Rayner  was  not  fo  much  as  prefent  at  its  perpetration.     Up- 
on this  he  is  immediately  declared  not  guilty  (though  it  is  p^- 
feftly  plain  that  he  ought  to  have  been  hanged  as  an  acceflbry 
before  the  faft),  marries  Elizabeth,  and  is  confoled  for  the  lots 
of  his  uncle's  fortune,  by  the  old  General's  promife  to  make  him 
his  heir.    This  is  the  maii\  (lory.    There  are  fome  moral  fcenet 
with  Count  Zaterloo,  illuftratinc  the  bad  effedts  of  exceffive  pa- 
rental indulgence,  and  the  ingratitude  of  kept  miftrefles. 

Out  of  fuch  bcidents  as  thefe,  our  readers  will  probably  allow 
that  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  make  a  good  tragedy.  We  certainly 
arc  not  inclined  to  bcftow  this  appellation  upon  Rayner ;  but 
when  we  confider  the  materials  upon  which  (he  had  to  work,  we 
arc  rather  furprifed  that  Mifs  Bailiie  ihould  have  been  able  to 
make  out  fo  many^ood  fpeeches  and  paflTable  fcenes  as  we  have 
f^t  withf  There  are  fome  imprcffive  touches  in  the  fcene  be- 
tween 
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tween  Rayner  aad  the  penkent  hcnmt  in  the  foreft»  tnd  a  confi- 
fidcrable  pow«r  of  patheuc  reprefentation  m  his  firft^  ineetiiig 
with  Elizabeth  on  his  way  to  the  prifon.  The  beft  fcenes  per- 
haps are  thofe  which  pafs  between  the  lovers  after  his  condemna- 
tion.   We  (hall  venture  upon  a  few  extra£is. 

*  Rajmer^      Thou  fayeft  w^,  my  fweet  Elizabeth ; 

In^this  I  have  againft  thy  love  offended. 

But  in  the  brightnefs  of  fair  days,  in  all 

The  carekb  g^airty  of  unniAed  youth, 

SmUiiig  like  others  of  thy  fex»  I  loved  thee  ; 

Nor  knew  that  thon  wert  alfo  form'd  to  ibiw 

With  the  braqed  firmneft  of  unyielding  virtue 

In  the  dark  ftorms  of  life-^alikc  to  flourifli 

In  fundune  or  in  (hade. -<— Alas !  alas ! 

It  was  the  thoughts  of  feeing  thee — But  ceafe  ! 

The  die  is  caft  ;  I'll  fpeak  of  it  no  more  : 

The  gleam  which  /hews  to  me  thy  wond'rous  exceHence 

Glares  alfo  on  the  dark  and  lowering  path 

That  mud  our  way  divide* 

*  Eli%*         O  no  !  as  are  our  hearts,  our  way  is  one,  • 

And  cannot  be  divided.     Strong  affe^don 
Contends  with  all  things,  and  o'ercometh  aH  things. 

*  Rayner.       Alas,  my  love  \  thde  are  thy  words  of  woe. 

And  have  no  meaning  but  to  fpeak  thy  woe  : 
Dark  fate  hangs  o'er  us,  and  we  needs  muft  part. 
The  ftrong  a^6^ion  that  o'ercometh  aH  things. 
Shall  fight  for  us  indeed,  and  (hall  o'ercome  s 
But  in  a  belter  world  the  vantage  h'es 
Which  it  ihdl  cuiu  for  us  :  here,  from  this  earth 
We  muft  take  cUfferent  roads  and  dimb  to  it, 
•  As  in  £ome  pitilefs  fboQBi  two  'nighted  travellen 
Lofe  on  a  wild'ring  heaxh  their  'tangled  way. 
And  meet  again. 

*  £//«.  Ay,  hut  thy  way,  tliy  way,  my  gentle  Rayneiw- 

It  is  a  terrible  one. 

Oh  fiefh  and  blood  (brinks  from  the  horrid  pafs  ! 

Death  comes  to  thee,  not  as  he  vifketh 

The  fick  man's  bed,  pillow'd  with  weeping  friends  : 

O  no  !  nor  yet  as  on  the  battle's  field 

He  meets  the  blood-warm'd  foTdier  in  his  mail, 

Creeting  him  proudly. — Thou  muft  bend  thy  neck. 

This  neck  round  which  mine  arms  now  circled  dofe 

Do  feel  the  loving  warmth  of  youthful  life  : 

Thou  mufl  beneath  the  ftroke — O  horrid  !  horrid ! 

*  ILATKER  (f^i^P^ting  her  frcm  Jioklng  to  the  grounri), 

*  My  dear  Elizabeth,  my  moft  belovM  ! 
Thou  Qxt  a&ighted  with  a  horrid  pidhme 


By  thine  own  fancy  trac'd  \  lookfitt  ttpon  it  t' 
iUl  is  myt  dreadful  in  the  aftualpFOOf 
Wludi  on  th'  apiHxMK:h  frownt  dnUy.  *    p.  78*$^ 
Aftemrards,  when  the  oid  general  erprefles  hts  intention  to  (o^ 
licit  for  a  pardon,  EKzabeth  throws  henelf  at  his  feet>  aad  fays^ 

•  EIsz.  We  aik  not  liberty  ;  trt  kfk  bmt  life. 

O  grant  MB  thkf  and  keep  us  where  ther  wiD, 
Or  as  they  will.     We  &all  do  no  difi)uiet, 
O  let  them  grant  as  life,  and  we  will  blefs  tbett  I 
'  Rajner.      And  woiddft  thou  have  me  live,  Elizabeth, 
Forlorn  and  fad,  in  lothly  dungeon  pent. 
Kept  from  the  ^ry  u£e  of  mine  own  Ihiibe, 
A  poor,  loft,  caged  thing  ? 

*  Elizm  Would  not  I U^  with  thee  i  would  mt  I  cheer  thee  i 

Would'ft  thou  be  loliely  then  i  would'ft  thou  be  fad  ? 

I'd  dear  away  the  dark  vawholelbme  ^, 

And  make  a  little  parioti-  of  thy  celL 

With  cheerful  labimr  eke  o«r  Iktle  means, 

And  go  abroad  at  times  to  fetch  thee  in 

The  news  and  pftfling  ftories  of  the  day. 

Vd  read  thee  books  :  I'd  fit  and  fing  to  thee  : 

And  eveiy  thing  would  to  our  willing  minds 

Some  obfmation  luring  to  cheer  our  houn. 

Yea,  eVn  the  varied  voices  of  the  vrind 

O'  winter  nights  woidd  be  a  play  to  us. 

Nay,  turn  not  £pori  me  thus,  my  gentle  Rayner ! 

How  many  fiifier  the  extremes  of  pain. 

Ay,  lop  their  iimbs  away,  in  loweft  pk'ght 

Few  years  to  fpend  upon  a  weary  couch 

With  fcarce  a  friend  their  fickly  draughts  to  mingle  ! 

And  deft  thou  grudge  to  fpend  thy  i^e  with  me  I 

*  Rajner,       I  could  live  with  thee  in  It  pitchy  mine  $ 

In  the  cleft  crevice  of  a  Cavtge  den. 

Where  coils  the  (aake^  aad  bats  and  owkts  rooA, 

And  cheerful  light  of  day  no  entrance  teda. 

But  would'ft  tlKNi  have  me  live  degraded  alio  ; 

Humbled  aod  low  ?     No,  liberty  or  noiight 

Muil  be  our  boon. '  p.  %S^T* 
Though  all  this  part  of  the  play  brings  Arongty  to  our  recol- 
ledlion  me  prifon  fceftcs  in  MeafvrB  Ar  Meaf^re,  yet  we  think 
Mifs  Baillie  has  fucceeded  in  her  attempt  to  coMbine,  in  the 
charader  •£  Rftyner,  a  great  dcAl  <4  "wartilce  gallafTtty,  and  of 
thoughtlefs  and  afttve  Coutage,  'with  a  iMDrtfiderable  horror  and 
dread  for  the  folemfi  approach  of  ccrtarn  and  inevhable  deaths 
In  one  paflage,  Iw  fays  to  the  pritft, 

•  Rajner.  Death  is  to  *ne  an  awful  thing  ;  titly.  Father, 

I  fear  to  die.    Atidtfcreit  in  my  power,      •*  -   - 

By- 


I  fbcu^d  kttc  Ef'd 
Aad  kzve  as  age  to  five. 


* 


Of  (bch  ibdl  pom  »  did^  mad 

Won  md  bewider'd,  ^nm^tm^ 

Tboa  tnrlkft  Uce  a  ffaip  io  the 

wlucli  lianl  ao  Imiiwiing  nofe  to  Btaik  its  peogrcfr 

O  Time !  eie  locg  I  flnfl  bate  6omt  wkk 

Wbea  oczt  thoa  leadeft  OS 

'rhoogfa  naiij  a  weary  bcait  tlir  ftept  may 

Thy  nkfaagbt  lannn  ihall  not  waken  me. 

Then  fhaO  I  be  a  thiog,  at  tbouglit  of  which 

The  raaCtd  isml  fwrOs  bonodlefs  and  fnbGrne, 

Or  wheels  io  wildoeis  of  onfathotn'd  fears : 

A  tboogfat ;  a  cooidoafnefs ;  uobodied  fporit. 

Who  but  would  {hrmk  from  this  ? 

But  wherefore  (hriok  ?  came  we  not  thus  to  earth  ? 

And  be  who  fent,  prepared  reception  for  cs. 

Ajf  glorious  are  the  things  that  are  prepar'dy 

As  we  bcliere  I^  yet,  heaven  pardon  me  ! 

X  fain  would  (bulk  beneath  my  wonted  covering. 

Mean  as  it  it. 

Ahy  Time  !  when  next  thou  fill'ft  thy  nightly  tem. 

Where  (hall  I  be  ^    Fye  !  fye  upon  thee  Ml  I 

"E'en  where  weak  infancy,  and  tim'rotis  age. 

And  maiden  fearfulnefs  have  goae  before  thee  ^ 

And  where,  as  well  as  him  of  firmed  foul. 

The  meaaly-minded  and  the  coward  aie« 

Tbet 


• 
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Theil  traft  thy  nature,  at  th*  approaching  pufh. 
The  mind  doth  fhape  itfelf  to  its  own  wants. 
And  can  bear  all  things. '     p.  111*113. 
"We  can  afford  no  more  extradls  from  this  play.     From  thofe 
iwKich  we  have  now  given,  oar  readers  will  perceive  that  Mifa 
Baillie's  ftyk  and  di<^ion^  with  fome  quaintnefs  and  much  ine- 
quality, has  in  it,  upon  the  whole,  more  vigour,  nature  and  ani- 
tnation,  than  that  of  any  of  our  modern  dramatiils.     It  has  all 
the  fubfl:antial  charafters  of  poetry,  too,  with  fcarcely  any  thing 
of  the  vulgar  poetical  didtion ;  and  is  alway^s  a  great  deal  richer 
in  conception  and  imagery,  than  in  melody  and  phrafes.    The  gay 
fcenes,  we  think,  are  very  clumfily  and  heavily  delineated ;  and 
the  humours  of  the  turnkeys,  executioners  and  clowns,  are  abfo- 
lutely  infupportable. 

We  come  now  to  the  comedy  which  is  called  *  The  Country 
Inn. '  Mifs  Baillie  pofitively  muft  not  write  comedies.  She 
w^ants  that  talent;  and  {he  has  higher  talents.  There  are  ftrong 
Indications  of  good  fenfe  indeed,  and  good  humour,  in  the 
fpeeches  of  her  favourite  chara^iers ;  and  the  didlion  throughout 
has  the  merit  of  being  very  natural,  and  of  approaching  more 
nearly  to  the  tone  of  real  cbnverfatxon,  than  is  ufual  in  the  mo-» 
dern  drama*  But  the  dialogue,  along  with  the  eafe  of  common 
converiation,  has  a  good  deal  of  its  fadeur  and  infipidity ;  and 
there  is  a  lamentable  deficiency  both  of  incident  and  ch;iracler^ 
for  which  no  atonement  could  be  made  by  the  utmoft  accompUfh- 
ment  of  expreflion.  The  Country  Inn  is  by  much  the  worft  o£ 
Mifs  Baillie's  comedies.  With  the  fame  want  of  brilliancy,  pro- 
bability and  intereft,  it  has  Icfs  variety,  and  a  much  more  offen- 
five  proportion  of  low  humour  than  any  of  its  predeceflbrs.  The 
chara^iers,  too,  have  all  too  much  mediocrity  about  them  to  be 
interefting :  they  have  no  paffion,  and  fcarcely  any  diftrefs  or 
perplexity.  The  ludicrous  incidents  are  all  extremely  childifh ; 
and  the  moral  and  reafonable  paffages  have  neither  tendernefs  nor 
energy. 

The  ftory,  in  cafe  our  readers  have  any  anxiety  to  know  it,  is 
as  follows.  A  worthy  baronet  about  forty,  whom  too  much  fenfe 
has  m^de  a  humourill>  and  kept  a  bachelor,  is  (lopped  at  a  country 
inn  by  the  fnow,  along  with  a  diiEpated  idle  nephew,  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  his  own  beauty  and  accomplilhments.'  In  the  fame 
hoiife  there  happens  to  be  a  gentleman  poet,  the  a£livity  of  whofe 
fancy  has  converted  the  chambermaid  into  a  nymph  of  enchant- 
ing beauty,  and  irrefiftiblc  elegance  of  manners.  By  and  by  ar- 
rives a  coach,  containing  an  old  lady  and  two  nieces ;  one  very 
pretty,  amiable  and  accomplifhed,  but  with  fcarcely  any  fortune ; 
the  other  a  downright  idiot,  fuppofed  to  be  a  great  heircfs,  but 
VOL.  V.  NO.  10.  N  a       -  in 
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in  reality  almoft  as  poor  as  lier  coufin.  The  dd  My  is  a  g^eat 
match-maker,  and  particularly  anxious  to  dtTpofe  of  the  moft  dc^ 
fcrving  of  her  ncjces  to  the  baronet,  who  fbrtmiatcly  tmms  out  to 
be  an  old  acquaintance.  The  yoimg  lady  fees  through  this  plot 
6f  her  aunt  \  and  teing,  of  coarfc,  mrach  abofc  mcrccxury  mo- 
tives, thinks  herfclf  bound  to  frullratc  k,  by  treating  the  gentfe- 
ftjan  with  particular  coldnefe  and  ncgfefl.  By  Hftening  at  her 
chamber-door,  however,  he  contrives,  in  his  turn,  to  fee  through 
ilie  motive  of  her  indifference ;  and  thereon  falling  dcfperatcly  in 
love  with  her,  communicates  as  much  of  his  paffion  to  her  as  \% 
fttfficicnt  to  obtain  her  confcnt  to  marry  him  towards  the  clofc  of 
Ac  fifth  a£l.  In  the  mean  time,  "die  nephew  dopes  with  the  idiot 
iriece,  and  is  regaled,  upon  his  retum,  with  ^fcovering  "diat  her 
perfonal  accompUfbments  form  almoft  the  whole  of  her  dowry. 
The  ptjct,  at  the  fame  time,  in  fpite  of  the  ungcnial  weather, 
leads  the  chambermaid  to  the  altar,  and  is  rewarded  for  his  folly 
by  finding  that  an  oldxmcle  had  that  morning  left  her  ten  thcn-- 
fand  pounds.  Such  arc  the  incidents  which,  with  the  help  of  the 
pleafantries  of  David  the  oftler,  and  WHl  the  poftillion,  and  the 
humours  of  the  landbdy  and  bagpiper,  Mifs  Bailtie  has  contrived 
to  dilate  into  a  comedy  in  five  aas,  entitled,  Hie  Cotmtry  Inn. 

Thtlaft  phy  is  a  tragedy,  called  ConftantirK  Pdeologus.  TTic 
fubjcCl  is  the  downfal  of  the  Eaftem  cmpife,  by  the  capture  of 
Conftantinople  by  the  Turks.  It  is  by  far  the  beft  in  the  coHcc- 
tion }  and,  though  ^  horribly  ftuffed  with  circumfhince  of  war,  * 
vxiA,  compofed  tloDUghout  in  a  ftyle  rather  more  turgid  and  ambi- 
tiouG  than  any  of  Mifs  Baillie's  other  compoGtions,  approaches 
much  nearer  to  the  ftandard  of  Count  Bafil  and  De  Montford  Aan 
the  preceding  contents  of  thcTolumehad  permitted  u«  to  crpcft* 
Mifs  Baillic^s  own  account  of  the  objeft  fhe  had  in  view,  and  thi 
impreflions  under  which  flie  proceeded,  defervc  to  b^  gkren  in  her 
own  word«« 

*  The  fubjeft  of  it  is  taken  fiom  Gibbon's  account  of  <he  fiegc  dT 
Conftantinople  by  the  Turks.  It  was  a  fubjef^  that  prefled  itfelf  upon 
me,  at  a  time  when  I  had  no  thoughts  of  wrttkg  at  afl,  and  /if  I  may 
"ufe  theexpreffion)  <would  be  written  upon.  The  chantdier  tncve  di^ 
played  of  Conibfltine  P^eologuB,  the  laft^  the  C«£ira,  a  modcft,  if- 
•fedlionate,  domeitic  man  ;  nurfed  in  a  luxurious  court  in  habits  of  in- 
dulgence and  indolence  ;  without  ambition,  even  wddiout  hppe^  itmfii^ 
hinuidf  up  on  the  approach  of  umrvoidafak  nun  ;  md  defeited  hyefwoy 
ehriftian  prince  in  Europe,  de&rted  by  his  own  worthkb  aad  ^cnorvated- 
iubje^ts,  fupported  alone  by  a  generous  band,  chiefly  of  ifamigei%  do* 
voting  tbeudelves  to  him  firom  ^nerous  attachment ;— 40  fee  him  thiir 
ciccumftanced,  nobly  fronting  the  ilorm,  and  periihing  as  became  t}ie 
lad  of  a  long  line  of  kings,  the  laft  of  the  Romans  ; — this  was  a  riflV 
«f  man-^  noble  and  dignified  e^^^oa  which  it  was  in^flibleibr  me 
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to  rriifty  thongh  weB  m^aie  tbait  no  phv  I  am  capable  oT 'writing  can 
CTcr  be  equal  to  what  ibch  a  fvds^r^  dcsrves.  So  much  was  I  pieafed^ 
with  thofe  generous  tied — may  I  be  permitted  to  tiake  ufe  of  a  fcrip* 
tture  phrafe,  and  (af,  thoie  ^^  cords  of  a  man  }  "  bindng*  together  the 
noble  Paleologus  and  hk  brare  impcnai  baud,  that,  bad  I  followed  my 
own  inclination,  delmeating  thofe  would  hare  been  the  principal  obje^ 
of  the  piece.  Bat  comrinced  that  fenetbiiig  more  was  re^uifite  to  in* 
tereft  a  common  audicnee,  and  give  fwfficient  variety  to  tile  fcenes,  t 
introduced  the  charai^er  of  Valniay  and  brougbt  forward  the  domeflic 
<|ualities  of  Conftantine  as  well  aa  thofe  of  the  mAirtunaie  prince  and 
l>eloved  leader.  '     p.  xvt*  xt. 

'^The  charader  of  Conftantme,  indeed,  sod  his  fate,  conftitute 
the  whole  intercft  of  the  drama.  It  eannot  be  faid  to  have  any 
plot,  and  fcarcely  any  fable.  '  It  in  merely  the  hiftory  of  the  two 
lad  days  of  the  fiege  \  and  though  an  attempt  li  made  to  diverfify 
the  bunnefs  of  the  fcene,  by  the  introduftion  of  a  mutiny  and  an 
embafly,  yet  we  fee  clearly  the  doom  of  the  emperor  from  the 
very  opening  of  the  piece,  and  the  attention  is  never  eflfcftually 
diverted  to  any  other  objcft.  TLTie  inferior  charaders  are  not 
ilriking.  There  is  a  kind  of  rhetorical  flouriihing  in  the  fpeeches 
of  Othus,  which  was  intended,  we  ruppofe,  to  charafterize  the  maa 
of  letters  in  his  new  vocation  of  a  Joldier  ^  but  it  is  merely  bom- 
baftic  and  declamatory,  and  wearies  us  almoft  ae  much  as  the  dull 
viUany  and  tedious  treachery  of  Pctronius  and  Marthoiu  There  is 
fomething  rather  magnificent  in  the  chaxa£ler  of  Valeria,  thongk 
we  cannot  L  j  brought  by  any  means  to  approve  of  her  going  to 
confult  the  m^ician  as  to  ttie  deftiny  of  her  huiband.  Such  a 
proceeding  is  not  only  unfuitaUe  lo  her  lofty  and  commanding 
temper,  but  the  incident  iticlf  is  jbcneatk  the  d%ntty  of  tragedy. 
Shrines  and  oracles  may  be  reforted  to  by  diftrefficd  ftiverrigns,  with- 
out any  breach  of  decorum  $  nay,  wkebet  and  wiaards  may  be  con- 
fulted  with  fufficient  propriety,  provided  they  Kve  alone  in  caverns 
and  dreary  forefts,  and  give  out  their  predidHons  for  love,  for 
fear,  or  for  hatred.  But  for  an  cmprefs  to  go  dilguifed  like  one 
of  her  chambermaids,  to  a  profefled  conjuror's  apartments,  in  an 
obfcure  alley  of  a  great  city,  and  to  pay  her  money  at  the  door 
out  of  gratitude  for  being  furprifed  with  good  news,  is  an  inci- 
dent which  corre(jponds  fo  ill  with  the  lofty  tone  of  tragedy,  that 
it  could  fcarcely  nnd  admittance  into  the  more  dignified  fpecies 
of  comedy.  The  chara^er  of  Cbnftantine,  however,  certainly  is 
reprefentcd  with  conGderable  truth  and  feeling.  We  give  the 
f(Jiowing  (hort  extract.  The  deferted  monarch,  after  having 
counterfeited  a  cheerful  intrepidity  in  the  midft  of  his  officer^, 
thus  addrefles  himfelf  to  Othus  in  private  : 
•  Ow/Um.  Here»  by  thy  fiiendlv  fide, 

I'll  give  my  heart  a  little  br^thing  v^^ct ; 

N  n  a  For 
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for  oh  !  the  gen'rous  love  c^  thefc  braarc  mcp. 
Holding  thus  nobly  to  my  finking  fate, 
Prefles  it  forely. 

"From  thee  nor  from  myfelf  can  I  conceal 
The  hopelefs  (late  in  which  I  am  befet. 
No  foreign  prince  a  brother'a  hand  extends 
In  this  mine  hour  of  need  ;  no  chriftian  ftate 
Sends  forth  its  zealous  -armies  to  defend 
This  our  begirded  crofs :  within  our  walls, 
Tho*  with  til'  addition  of  our  later  friends, 
I  cannot  number  foldiers  ev*n  fuffident 
To  hc^d  a  petty  town  'gainft  fuch  vaft  odds. 
1  needs  muft  fmile  and  wear  a  bro^  of  hope. 
Put  with  thee,  gcntk  Othus,  I  put  off 
All  form  and  feeming  5  I  am  what  I  am, 
A  weak  and  heart-rent  man.r — Wilt  thou  forgive  me  ? 
For  I  in  truth  muft  weep. 
*  0ibuu        Yes,  unreftrained  weep,  thou  valiant  foul 

With  many  a  wave  o'er-ridden !     Thou  ftriv'fL  nobly 
Where  hearts  of  llemer  fluff  perhaps  had  funk  : 
And  o'er  thy  fall,  if  it  be  fo  decreed. 
Good  men  will  mourn,  and  brave  men  will  fhe^  tears. 
Kindred  to  thofe  which  now  thou  fhed'ft.     Thy  name 
Shall  in  fucceeding  ages  be  remembered. 
When  thofe  of  mighty  monarchs  are  forgot. 
f  Conpan.       Deceive  me  not ;  thy  love  deceiveth  thee. 
Mens*  anions  to  futurity  appear 
But  as  th'  events  to  which  they  are  conjoined 
To  give  them  confequence. 
.0  no,  good  Othus,  fame  I  look  not  for. 
But  to  fuffain  in  heaven'js  all-feeing  eye. 
Before  my  fellow  men,  in  mine  own  fight, 
With  graceful  virtue  and  becoming  pride^ 
The  ditrnity  and  honoiu-  of  a  man,  ' 

TiUis  itation'd  as  I  am,  I  will  do  all 
That  man  mav  do,  and  I  will  fuffer  aD — 
My  heart  witnin  me  cries,  that  man  can  fuffer. 
Si; all  low-born  men  on  fcaffolds  firmly  tread, 
Tor  that  their  humble  townfmen  fliould  not  blufh, 
And  ftiall  I  fhrink  ?     No,  by  the  hving  God  \ 
I  will  not  fhrink,  albeit  I  fhed  thefe  tears. 
1  would,  God  knows,  in  a  poor  woodman's  hut 
Have  fpent  my  peaceful  days,  and  fhar*d  my  cruft 
With  her  who  would  have  cheer' d  me,  rather  far 
Thin  on  tliis  throne ;  but,  being  what  I  am, 
ril  be  it  nobly. '     p.  335-3<^37- 
in  the  icene  of  the  infurreclion,  the  weaknefs  of  hjs  character, 
^r  gather  the  preponderating  influence  of  his  domeftic  affe£lions,  is 

reprefented 
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reprefented  perhaps  a  little  too  plainly.     When  he  propofes  to 
.go  and  repel  the  infurgents  in  perfon,  Valeria  addrefles  him 

O,  no  !  thou  (halt  not  go  ! 
Yea,  I  am  bold  !   misfortune  mocks  at  flate,    . 
And  ftrong  affection  fcoms  all  reverence  ; 
Therefore,  before  thefe  lords^  ev'n  upon  thee. 
Thou  eaftem  Cac(ar»  do  I  boldly  lay 
My  woman's  hand,  and  fay,  **  Thou  (halt  not  go.  ** 
^  Conflan*      Thy  woman's  hand  is  ftronger,  fweet  Valeria, 
Than  warrior's  iron  grafp, 
But  yet  it  may  not  hold  me.     Strong  affe6Uon 
Makes  thee  moft  fearful  where  no  danger  is. 
Shall  eailem  Csefar,  like  a  tinud  hind 
ScarM  from  his  watch,  conceal  his  cowering  head  i 
And  does  an  empire's  dame  require  it  of  him  I 

*  r'alerla.     Away,  away  with  all  thofe  pompous  founds  ! 

I  know  them  not.     I  by  thy  fide  have  fhar'd 
The  pubhc  gaze,  and  th'  applauding?  fhouts    . 
Of  bending  crowds  :  but  I  have  alio  fhar'd 
The  hour  of  thy  heart's  forrow.  Hill  and  filent. 
The  hour  of  thy  heart's  joy.     I  have  fupported 
Thine  aching  head,  Uke  the  poor  wand'rer's  wife. 
Who,  on  his  feat  of  turf,  beneath  heaven's  roof, 
Jlefts  on  his  way. — The  ilorm  beats  fiercely  on  us : 
Our  nature  fuits  not  with  thefe  worldly  times. 
To  it  moft  adverfe.     Fortune  loves  us  not ; 
She  hath  for  us  no  good  :  do  we  retain 
'    Her  fetters  only  ?     No,  thou  (halt  not  go  ! 

(Tuning  her  arms  round  him.) 
By  that  which  binds  the  peafant  and  the  prince. 
The  warrior  and  the  (lave,  all  that  do  bear 
The  form  and  nature  of  a  man,  I  ftay  thee ! 
Thou  (halt  not  gOi 

'   Conjlnn.      Wouldft  thou  degrade  me  thus  ? 

<   Valeria.     Wouldft  thou  iinto  my  bofom  give  death's  pang  \ 
Thou  lov'ft  me  not. 

*  Col*  STAN  TINE   ('Witb  emcfttottf  Jlretcblng  out  bis  bands  to  his  friends^ 

nvhojiand  at  fame  Sftance) 
My  friends,  ye  fee  how  I  am  fetter'd  here. 
Ye  who  have  to  my  fallen  fortunes  clung 
With  gen'rous  love,  lefs  to  redeem  their  fall 
Than  on  my  waning  fate  by  noble  deeds 
To  (hed  a  ray  of  graceful  dignity  : 
Ye  gen'rous  and  devoted  ;  ft  ill  with  you 
I  thought  to  (hare  all  dangers  :  go  ye  now. 
And  to  the  current  of  this  fwelling  tide 
Set  your  brave  breads  alone.      ( IVavlng  them  off  nvlth  bis 

iandf  and  then  turntti^  t^  ber.) 

Now, 


4i^ 


Tbc  lift  parrinf  fc 
U  cci  At  fttst  of  dae  la^. 

Arc 


thy  res'] 
Moft  otMnj  Offlfd  K  fliy 

And  flBBtO 

Bc£afe  «nr  pait  dxilp  muM 

Here  to  tIio£r  ooble  taiid^  a 

I  iratie  tlxe.«-^Yec,  be  k 

For  dm  tliy  aoUcr  head  aod  Vi^ 

Have  ever  diefr'd  me  m  my  ftar  cf  dnr, 

jamSnOi^  lod  CKms^  Id  ae  poor 

{Pstsh^  her  bamd  tfom bii  bmd  fcntwti^  mU  i^ag  hi 

V^  thjt  thy  generous  breaft  has  bees  the  bold 

0f  an  my  tresur'd  ftttie*  and  dear  tbot^hti. 

This  food  embrace.  {^EmStmctw^  iis.) 

TeSt  and  for  that  dwa  art 
My  nrfy  and  for  leigii,  and  molt  huumii  d  loray 
Tdm  humble  huflU^e  df  my  heart  receive* 

*  CoasTAVTiai   (  Ratfirtg  and  embracing  her  ttkh  grraf  ematim,) 

No  raore^  my  deareft  and  moft  fioble  lote ! 

Spare  me,  O  fpare  me  !     Heairen  be  thy  protedjoa  ! 

Farcwcl  I  '  p.  ao6,  407. 
The  fcenes  in  die  Tinxtlh  camp  are  not  good.  The  big  Uof- 
tering  of  defpot8>  and  die  crouching  aduhtion  of  flareSy  admit 
of  httie  variation.  It  U  probably  a  miftake,  however,  to  fuppofe 
that  the  fultan  was  as  deipodc,  or  his  vizirs  and  generals  as  obfe- 
nulous  in  the  days  of  Mahomet  the  Second  as  in  thofe  of  Sehm 
the  Third.  There  is  fomething  ftriking  in  the  followii^  pafli^e. 
Maliomet,  making  the  rounds  of  his  camp  the  night  before  the 
grand  attack,  attended  by  a  Angle  officer,  comes  in  one  quarter  fo 
near  tl^e  walls  of  the  devoted  cltVi  as  to  hear  die  murmur  that 
iffues  ixom  her  gatcs^  and  aiks 

*  Vnai 


*  Whai  fomulp  lert  tbcfe  ? 
'  (!3^r.        Haft  {tboo  fcrgot  ve  are  fi>  near  the  Cit/  ? 
It  i«  ihe  ^turm'ii*^  ii«gk^{biiiid»  of  her  fti«cts» 
Which  the  foft  bi:Ae^  wa&t  to  tbtoe  ear,  thus  Ibftly 
M«VJ  wkh  ^he  cbafii^  of  che  diilafit  vra<vc8« 

*  And  let  me  Kften^too  !  I  love  the  {bund  I 

Ukc  the  lait  wiki^rs  of  a  dyiog  ^oemj 

It  comes  to  my  pIcasM  car.  UL^Jienivfi,) 

t)pent  art  thou^  proud  imperial  queen  of  natioos» 

And  thf  lad  accents  are  upon  the  wind. 

Thou  haft  l>ut  one  voice  more  to  utter  ;  ooe 

Loud»  frantic,  terriblct  and  then  art  thou 

Amongtl  the  nations  heard  no  more.     Lift  !  IHt ! 

I  like  it  well !  the  lion  hears  abr 

Th'  approaching  prej,  and  fhakes  his  hriiHing  mane. 

And  iafhcs  with  his  taH  hfs  tawny  fidev^ 

And  fo  hear  I  this  city*8  nightly  found. 

Silent  (hall  he  the  march  :  nor  drum^  nor  trump. 

Nor  clafh  of  arms,  fhatl  to  the  watehft^  foe 

Our  near  approach  betray  :  fUent  and  foft. 

As  the  pard*8  velvet  foot  on  Lib3ra's  iands. 

Slow  dealing  witfh  crowA'd  fhoidders  on  her  prey. ''  p.  373-3« 
Mifs  Baillie  fays,  fomcwhcrc  in  licr  preface,  that  this  play  was 
written  witli  a  view  to  its  bciu^g  jDeprc/ented  on  the  ftage,  and  a^ 
pologifes  for  tlic  quantity  of  pomp  and  fcencry  which  it  exhibits, 
from  the  dcfirc  die  felt  of  Indulging  the  taftc  of  the  fpe£lators  in 
thcfe  particulars.  Now^  if  we  h^  jnet  read  this  explanation,  we 
will  confefs  that  we  ihoAjild  have  been  iUfpo&d  to  feek  an  apology 
for  the  peculiaritf  to  wJiich  Q^%  alludes,  in  the  Tcry  oppofite  fup- 
pofition,  and  Aovild  have  ^excufed  fevezal  of  the  marginal  ex- 
pofitioos  of  4ikc  foe^e,  ^y  fu|Bgoftit>g  Uiat  the  play  was  not  in- 
tendc4  ibr  a^ual  gflprrfefllftrioR.  It  appears  to  ^us,  indeed,  that 
a  very  great  part  0/  the  laft  a£i  would  not  adipit  of  ffepreTeota- 
tion.  ^  It  opens  with  a  view  :af  the  Aflault,  with  artillery  and 
battering  engines  playing  on  the  walb,  iioufes  tumbling  down» 
and  foldiers  marching,  together  with  *  a  pro(pe£l  of  the  ^weavfa^ 
in  the  back  ground,  with  -che  ooirfufctd  figfattng  of  the  befieged, 
cnvdoped  niiclouds  of  diift  and  foiokc.'  A^or  a^ood  deal  o£ 
hard  fighting,  and  loud  ihotxtmg,  iin<tet  the  very  eyes  of  the  fpec- 
tators,  there  is  *  a  terrible 'aoife  of  arms,  &c.  and  papefently  one 
of  the  pillars  in  tl^  middle  of  the  ftage  falls  down,  and  opens  a 
wider  yicw  of  the  battle,  and  the  Turks  are  fccn  nifliing  through 
the  breach,  and  carrying  every  thing  before  them.'  Now,  all 
thir  may  be  defcribcd  perhaps  with  great  eloquence  and  KS^Ot  \ 

•but 
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but  docs  Mlfs  Baillie  really  bclierc  it  poffible,  by  any  effort  of 
mechanifm,  to  rcprefcnt  it  to  the  eye,  within  the  walls  of  a 
theatrci  in  fuch  a  Wzj  as  not  to  be  abfolutely  ridicolous  ?  There 
is  a  city  taken  by  the  Turks,  we  believe,  in  the  celebrated  en- 
tertainment of  Blue  Beard  ;  but  we  fcarcely  imagine  that  Mifs 
Baillie  had  it  in  view  to  enter  into  competition  wit^  that  meri- 
torious performance. 

The  death  of  Conftantine,  who  falls  fighting  bravely  in  the 
breach,  and  the  diftrafting  anxiety  of  Valeria,  are  reprcfcntcd 
with  truth  and  .Gmplity,  rather  than  with  great  pathos  or  cffcS. 
In  the  nrfdft  of  the  conflift,  the  emprefs,  ftunned  with  the  grow- 
ing noifc  of  the  battle,  and  ignorant ^of  its  iflue,  is  reprcfcntcd 
as  traveffing  her  apartment  with  agitated  (leps,  and  thus  faying 
to  an  attendant — 

*  Ob,  will  this  ft'ate  of  toiEng  agony 

No  termination  have !     Send  out,  I  pray  thee. 
Another  mcflenger. 

<  Lucia.         Indeed  1  have  in  little  fpace  of  time 

Sent  many  forth,  but  none  return  again. 
'  Valeria.      In  little  fpace  !  Oh  it  hath  been  a  term 

Of  horrible  length  !  fuch  as  rack'd  fiends  do  reckon 

Upon  their  toiling  beds  of  furgy  fiaunesi 

Told  by  the  lafhes  of  each  burning  tide 

That  o'er  them  breaks. — Hark  !  the  quick  ftep  of  one 

With  tidings  fraught !  Doft  thou  not  hear  it  I 

<  Lucia.  No; 

I  hear  it  not. 

<  Valeria^      Still  is  it  the  ^Ife  coinage  of  my  fears  ? 

Ah  !  hearing,  fight,  and  every  fcnfe  is  now 
Falfe  and  deceitful  grown. — I'll  fit  me  down. 
And  think  no  more,  but  let  the  black  hour  pafs 
In  dill  and  fixed  ftupor  o'er  my  head.     {^Sits  domm  upon  a  hmt 
featy  and fuppartt  her  benJed  bead  upon  both  her  bands.) 
«  Lucia  {li/lemng,) 

*  Now  I  do  hear  the  found  of  real  feet 
In  hafie  approaching. 

«  Valeria  (parting vp.) 

*  Some  one  brings  us  tidings. 

What  may  they  be  ?     Quick  Seps  fhould  bring  us  good. 

(Enter  Messenger.) 
Say  all  thou  hail  to  fay,  and  fay  it  quickly. 
If  it  be  good  hold  up  thy  blefFcd  hand, 
And  I  will  blefs  the  token. — ^No,  thou  doft  not  ! 
*Ti8  evil  then. — How  is  it  with  my  lord  ? 
What  dangers  ftill  encompafs  him  ? 
•  Mejf.  Nodangen. 

•  Valtria. 
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«  Falcria.     And  ^ft  thou  (ay  fo  with  that  terrible  look  ? 
Is  he  alive  ?     Have  all  deferted  him  ? 

*  Mejf.  No»  round  his  body  ftlU  fome  brave  men  fightf 

And  will  not  quit  him  till  they  be  as  he  is. '     p.  417.  418* 
When  the  maflacre  is  at  laft  arrefted  by  the  command  of  Ma-i 
homer,  the  efTeds  of  the  refpite  thus  brought  to  the  funri¥ors.it 
defcribed  with  great  force  in  the  following  paflage— ^ 
<  Officer.  Like  a  fudden  gleam 

Of  fierce  returning  h'ght  at  the  ilorm's  clofe^ 
Glancing  on  horrid  fights  of  wafte  and  forrow^ 
Came  the  fwift  word  of  peace,  and  to  the  eye 
Gave  confcioufnefs  of  that  which  the  wild  uproar 
And  dire  confuiion  of  the  carnage  hid* 

*  Ftrjl  Wman* 

*  Alas !  be  there  fuch  fights  within  our  walls  ? 

*  Officer.       *  Yes*  nsaid»  fncb  fights  of  blood  I  fuch  fights  of  nature  I 

In  expedatton  of  their  horrid  fate. 

Widows,  and  childlefs  parents,  and  Mora  damcSy 

Sat  by  their  unwept  dead  with  fixed  gaze. 

In  horrible  ftiUncis. 

But  when  the  voice  of  grace  was  heard  aloud. 

So  ftrongly  ftlrr'd  within  their  roufed  fouls 

The  love  of  life,  that,  even  amidft  thofehorrors* 

A  joy  was  feen — joy  hateful  and  unlovely. 

I  faw  an  aged  man  rife  from  an  heap 

Of  grizly  dead,  whereon,  new  murdered,  lay 

His  fons  and  grandfons,  yea,  the  very  babe 

Whofe  cradle  he  had  rock'd  with  palfied  handst 

And  (hake  his  grey  locks  at  the  found  of  life 

With  animation  wild  and  horrible  ! 

I  faw  a  mother  with  her  murdered  infant 

Still  in  her  arms  fiift  lockM,  fpring  firom  the  ground-^ 

No,  no  i  I  (aw  it  not !  I  fiiw  it  not  I 

It  was  a  hideous  fancy  of  my  mind. '     p.  420*  421* 
Valeria  (tabs  herfelf  in  prefence  of  Mahomet^  and,  with  her 
dying  voice,  intreats  Othus,  whom  (he  does  not  know  to  be 
mortally  wounded,  to  record  and  vindicate  the  virtues  of  her 
hufband  :  then,  feeing  him  look  pale  and  fad,  (he  fays— 
*  What  means  that  woeful  motion  of  thy  head  { 

Mine  eyes  wax  dim,  or  do  I  truly  fee  thee  i 

Thy  vifage  has  a  (Irange  and  ghaiUy  look  1 

How  is  it  with  thee  ? 
<  Oihw.      ,  As  one  who  (landeth  at  the  city's  gate. 

Through  which  his  earlier  friends  have  paft,  and  waits 

Impatiently,  girt  in  his  traveUer's  robe. 

To  hear  the  welcome  creaking  of  its  bars. 
*  Fakria.      Ah  !  art  thou  wounded  then  ?  Alas  1  ahs  I 

Art  thou  too  of  our  company }  (ad  travVers 

Unto  a  world  unknQWQ* 
tOL.  T,  MO*  10*  O  0  *  Otbuu 
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*  Otbui.        Nayt  (ay  not  fad,  though  to  a  world  unkaown. 

The  fofter'd  nurdingy  at  th'  appointed  firaloo, 
Who  leaTca  bis  narrow  crib  and  cottage  home 
For  the  fair  roanfion  of  hia  lordly  fire^ 
Goes  to  a  world  unknown. 
4  Valiria*      Ay*  thoa  would^ft  cheer  me,  and  I  will  be  cheer'd* 
There  reigns  abore  Vho  cafts  his  dark  (bade  o*er  u^ 
Mantling  us  on  our  way  to  gloriQ|us  lights'    p«  453* 
Mahomet,  who  has  becf)  reprefentea  all  along  as  envying  and 
admiring  the  high  fpirit  and  generous  attachment  of  the  Chrtt 
fian  leaders,  turns  round  to  them  after  this  fcene,  and  fays-^ 
*  Ye  valiant  men,  who  have  fo  ferv'd  your  prtoee. 
There  ftill  is  in  the  world  a  mighty  monarch. 
Who,  if  he  might  retain  you  near  his  throne, 
Siall  he  fay  near  his  heart,  in  Aich  dear  seal  ? 
Would  tkiok  his  grcataefi  honoured. 

*  0ihu9.        Great  fohan,  thon  haft  cooqner'd  with  fufih  arma 

As  power  has  g^ven  to  thee,  th'  imperial  city 
Of  royal  G>nftantine ;  but  other  arms, 
That  might  the  friends  of  Conftantiae  fobdiiCt 
Heaf'n  has  denied  thee. 

*  Rodrigo,     No,  mighty  prince  ;  they  who  have  fervid  (or  brCf 

Cannot  like  flying  pennants  be  traasferr'd 
From  bark  to  bark. 

*  Mahomet  (impatkntly.) 

*  I  nnderftand  yon  well,  and  you  arc  free* 
Mine  arms,  fuck  as  they  are,  of  heaven  are  Ueia'd  ; 
That  is  enough. 
^  Otbus*        That  were  indeed  enough  ;  but  heaven  oftimea 

Succefs  beftows  where  bkffing  is  denied.  *  p.  43C>  437* 
From  the  large  extrads  which  we  have  given  nom  this  trage«^ 
dy,  our  readers  will  eafily  conclade  that  we  think  more  £ivour- 
ably  of  it  than  of  any  of  its  companions ;  and  we  hope  that  the 
perufal  of  thefe  paflages  will  induce  them  to  concur  in  that  opi* 
nion.  With  a  number  of  very  grofs  defeats  in  the  management 
and  execution,,  it  has,  in  moft  of  the  important  fccncs,  a  degree  of 
froth,  fimplicity  and  vigour,  which  are  of  the  beft  example  in  the 
prefent  Hate  of  the  Britifh  drama :  and  the  di£lion,  though  in 
tome  meafure  diftortcd  by  too  fedulous  an  imitation  of  Mamnger 
and  Shakefpeare,  is  always  fuftained  by  a  fpirit  of  poetry  which 
would  redeem  greater  deficiencies. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  are  afraid  that  this  volume  wiB 
by  no  means  add  to  Mifs  Baillie's  reputation.  A  pretty  large 
proportion  of  it  is  unequivocally  bad,  and  thofe  parts  which 
might  have  appeared  excellent  in  an  unknown  writer,  make  but 
an  indifferent  figure  when  contrafted  with  her  own  previour 
produiiions.    Wc  kave  the  kl^  hcfiiauoa  io  cxprei&ng  thus 

fcccly 


freely  oar  fenfe  of  the  deficiencies  of  this  publicattoti,  as  the 
writer  has  already  obtained  an  eftablilhed  reputation,  and  feems, 
from  fome  expreffions  in  her  preface,  to  be  fufiiciently  aware  o{ 
the  extent  of  her  claims  on  the  |\ublic  indulgence.  That  (he 
has  very  extraordinary  talents  for  dramatic  poetry,  is  unqueftion- 
able  ;  but  the  more  rare  and  precious  thofe  talents  are,  the  more 
it  muft  excite  our  regret  to  fee  them  wafted  in  injudicious  ex<^ 
ertionsi  or  difappointed  of  their  high  reward  by  ptecipitate,  pro- 
fufe,  or  unadvifed  publication.  We  have  great  refpcd  for 
Mifs  Baillie's  qualifications  ;  but  we  wi(h  her  to  refpe£b  herfelf, 
and  to  rcfpe£l  the  public,  a  little  more  than  ihe  feems  to  do. 
Hers  are  not  the  talents  that  are  calculated  to  enchant  an  idle  and 
tindifttngulhing  multitude ;  her  voice  is  pitched  for  a  narrower  and 
more  fele£t  audience ;  and  (he  ought  to  recollect,  that,  in  fuch  cir* 
cleSj  the  pratfe  that  is  gained  by  genius  may  eafiiy  be  forfeited  by 
fecurity.  We  earneftly  exhort  Mifs  Baillic  to  write  no  more  co- 
medies ;  to  keep  her  aflay  tragedies  in  her  portfolio  ;  and  not  to 
give  any  new  ones  to  the  world,  till  (he  has  fubmitted  them  t6 
the  revifion  of  fome  experienced  and  impartial  friend :  her  ori- 
ginality cannot  now  be  fubjefled  to  any  imputation,  and  though 
{he  will  not  ealily  meet  with  a  fuperior  in  genius,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  for  her  to  find  an  infl;tu£lor  in  tafte. 


Art.  XIII.     Precis  Hiftorique  de  la  Revolution  Frangaife  Convetim 
tion   Nationate.     Par  LacrcteUe,  jeune.     2  vol.  24^     Paris^ 

l802« 

Tt  is  not  very  wonderful,  we  conceive,  although  it  certainly  it 
^  rather  unfortimate,  that  the  various  accounts  hitherto  publlfli- 
cd,  as  hiilories  of  the  French  Revolution,  have  been  but  little 
calculated  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  it  has  fo  powerfully  excited.  If 
time  is  found  efTential  to  mature  the  refledlions  of  the  hiilorian^ 
on  the  moil  common  national  tranfa&ions  ;  how  long  an  interval 
may  we  not  reafonably  anticipate,  before  we  can  expeft  a  judici- 
ous or  impartial  account  of  that  aftoni(hing  xra  ?  The  fcenes  to 
be  defcribied  ftill  operate  too  forcibly  on  the  rccolleftion  of  the  writ- 
er, and  their  efFefts  are  ftill  too  vifible  around  him;  and  even  fhould 
no  perfonal  fuiFerings  or  national  animofitics  exafpcrate  tlie  feelings 
of  the  hiftorian,  the  bare  contemplation  of  the  horrors  tliat  fignalizcd 
the  reign  of  the  National  Convention,  might  be  fufficient  to  diihirb 
his  impartialitv.  In  fuch  a  fccne  the  relator  is  apt  to  be  hur- 
ried away  by  indignation  and  abhorrence,  and  to  fancy  that,  by 
ii^difipriminate  and  profutc  inve^liye,  he  offers  the  beft  reparation 
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to  outraged  humanitv.  But  it  is  not  thus  that  mankind  can  reap 
the  dear-bought  fruits  of  experience.  Errors  of  judgement  are 
not  to  be  claued  with  perverfene(s  of  defign ;  nor  Ihould  the  cx- 
cefTes  of  an  over-heated  imagination  be  confounded  with  the  a- 
trocities  of  deliberate  cruelty.  Forgetting  a  ^rhile  his  private  opi- 
nionS)  the  hiftgrian  (hould  endeavour  to  enter  into  the  views  of  me 
different  aflors  in  this  difmal  tragedy  ^  and  carefully  diilinguifh 
how  far  the  cataftrophe,  that  eventually  refulted  from  their  coa* 
iu(kf  correfponded  with  the  motives  by  which  it  was  dire£led. 

Even  now  that  the  light  of  experience  has  come  to  guide  our 
fpeculationS)  where  is  the  man  that  will  not  confefs  the  extreme 
difficulty  (to  ufe  no  ftronger  word)  of  clearly  delineating  the  line 
of  public  duty  which  a  real  patriot  ought  to  have  purfued  from 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  ?  To  mark  the  er- 
ror, that  afiually  proved  a  fruitful  fource  of  calamity,  is  now  indeed 
an  eafy  talk  ;  but  if  fancy  itfelf  is  bewildered  in  conjecturing  the 
means  by  which  a  profperous  ifTue  might  have  been  fecured,  io* 
dulgence  furely  is  due  to  thofe  who  afied  immediately  under  the 
mifruling  influence  of  fo  perplexing  a  fituation.  Indulgencci 
therefore,  ought  to  prevail  in  the  bread  of  the  author  who  under- 
takes  the  hiltory  of  thefe  awful  times.  But  while  Royalifts, 
Conditutionalifts  and  Republicans,  are  dill  mourning  the  cruel 
cxtinflion  of  their  hopes,  by  the  untoward  progrefs^  of  the  revo- 
lution (and  what  writer  can  be  witliout  predilection  to  one  or  o- 
ther  of  thefe  parties  ?)  is  there  not  too  much  reafon  to  fear,  that 
difappointment  will  feek  vent  in  the  afperity  of  animadverfioiit 
?and  pervert  the  truth  and  candpur  of  inquiry  r    . 

Yet,  though  a  time  when  animofities  have  fcarcely  abated  their 
vigour  18  peculiarly  unfeafonable  for  the  writing  of  hiftory,  pub- 
lic curioiity  demands,  and  various  motives  urge  individuals  to 
fupply  details  on  a  fubjeft  which  commands  fo  univerfal  an  in- 
tereft.  It  muft  therefore  be  confidcred  as  fortunate,  if,  under 
fuch  circumftances,  a  publication  fhould  appear,  which,  how- 
ever unequal  to  the  higheft  (landard,  exhibits  at  lead  an  impartial 
narrative,  enlivened  by  judicious  and  temperate  obfervations.  To 
this  commendation  tne  work  before  us  appears  to  be  fully 
entitled.  It  is  written  throughout  with  a  difpairionate  candour,  to 
which  the  more  praife  is  due,  as  it  is  the  produ£lion  of  a  perfon 
by  no  means  a  dranger  to  the  chara£lers  or  events  he  is  dcfcrib- 
ing.  M.  Lacretelle,  we  fliouKi  imagine  to  be  a  friend  of  limited 
monarchy ;  but  neither  royalills  nor  republicans  can  charge  him 
with  unfairnefs.  Their  condu£l,  in  many  indances,  is  mentioned 
in  fuch  terms,  that  the  party  attachments  of  the  writer  are  fcarce- 
ly difcernible.  Even  the  Jacobin  faftion  mud  do  judice  to  the 
extent  of  his  ^andour  >  ;he  impetuous  fury  of  Danton  and  hi§ 
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fbllowm  18  di(lingui(hed|  in  his  pages,  from  the  coof  fyftematic 
barbarity  of  Robcfpierrc,  St  Juft,  Collot  D'Herbois,  Coutnon,  and 
Biilaud-Varennes. 

Had  M.  Lacrctcllc  difplayed  more  comprehenfivc  views  of  his 
fubjeA,  or  obfcrved  at  leaft  a  clearer  and  more  conneded  arrange- 
ment of  events ;  we  fhould  have  had  more  rcafon  to  lament  that  his 
work  is  conftruded  on  fo  very  abridged  a  fcale.  The  principal  faftsi, 
though  diftindily,  and  in  themfelves  fuUv,  prefentcd,  are  rather 
exhibited  as  detached  pidiures,  than  adjufted  in  their  relative  po- 
Ctions  to  each  other.  The  reader  is  thereby  frequently  left  to^ 
conjefturc  the  influence  of  contemporary  events  on  the  leading 
tranfa^iions ;  and  we  have  often  been  indebted,  for  juft  views  rf 
their  dependencies,  to  the  chronological  table  which  is  prefixed  to 
this  hiftory.  ^ 

The  ftylc  of  M.  Lacrctcllc  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  fuch  as  will 
appear  agreeable  to  an  Englifti  reader.  It  is  not  deficient  in 
neatncfs  or  pcrfpicuity,  ^ut  it  is  afFeftedly  broken  into  fhort 
fmart  fentcnces,  and  perpetually  feeks  to  borrow  energy  from 
metaphor,  and  vivacity  from  antithefis. 

At  the  period  with  which  this  work  commences  (the  meet- 
ing of  the  national  convention)  affairs  were  overcaft  with  a  fet- 
tled gloom,  that  countenanced  the  fears  of  the  moft  defponding. 
France  had  already  fcen  two  fucceffive  Icgiflatures.  On  the 
convocation  of  the  States- General,  lively  expe£tations  had  per- 
vaded even  diftant  countries.  The  numerous  imperfedions  of 
the  ancient  monarchy  were  generally  admitted ;  and  few  perfons, 
comparatively,  were  adverfe  to  the  efforts  of  a  populous  and 
civilized  nation,  to  reftrain,  by  conftitutional  boundaries,  the 
vaft  and  undefined  powers  of  the  crown.  In  the  progrefs  to 
this  defirable  end,  unpromifing  appearances  were  foon  manifeft^ 
ed.  It  was  confirmed  (for,  before,  it  needed  not  demonftration) 
that  the  attempt  of  transforming  into  free  men,  a  people,  nurf- 
cd  from  carlieft  infancy  in  the  habits  of  a  defpotic  government, 
and  utterly  unufed  to  the  exercife  of  political  rights,  cannot  be 
carried  into  execution  without  the  moft  violent  convulfions. 
Popular  difordcrs  broke  out  in  fevcral  quarters ;  the  members  of 
the  National  AiTembly  were  placed  in  a  critical  dilemma ;  a  dif- 
ordered  ftate  of  the  finances  had  given  birth  to  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity of  cftabliihing  a  free  conftitution ;  they  were  eager  to 
improve  it,  in  oppofition  to  every  effort  apprehended  from  the 
court.  Though  many  were  able  to  difcover  the  feeds  of  future 
danger  in  the  growing  fermentation  among  the  loweft  orders, 
yet  the  power,  which  they  had  been  longeft  taught  to  feel  and 
to  dread,  was  viewed  in  the  moft  formidable  light  by  the  majori- 
%y ;    and  the  unftcadv,  irrefolpte  charader  of  the  benevolent 
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Lbut8»  mif^conceired^  or  mifreprefented  as  infincere  and  hjpo-* 
ericical,  confirmed  their  purpofe  of  divefting  the  monarch  of  t^tsy 
efficient  prerogative.  It  was  not  till  they  had  annihilated  titxj 
thing  of  royalty  l>ut  the  name,  that  they  became  fenfible  that 
they  had|  at  the  fame  time,  remored  every  barrier  againft  the 
licenfe  of  the  populace.  With  a  timidity,  the  example  of 
which  was  but  too  often  imitated  afterwards  by  their  country^ 
men,  they  ihrunk  from  a  refiftance  which  might  ftill  have  been 
effectual ;  and  while  they  thus  devolved  on  the  legiflative  aflem* 
biy  the  talk  of  fupplying  a  remedy,  of  which  they  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged the  neccffityi  they  ftrangely  excluded  from  it  the 
very  perfons  from  whom  it  was  mod  to  be  expected.  Was  it 
pufillanimity,  afFe£):ing  the  cover  of  felF^denial ;  or  real,  though 
midaken  difinterededn^fsi  or  pitiful  jealoufy  of  rival  talents, 
that  gave  birth  to  the  decree,  which  rendered  ineligible  for  the 
new  legiflature  every  member  of  the  National  Aflembly  ?  Thus 
were  the  mod  eminent  politicians  in  France,  men  enlightened 
by  refle£lion  on  a  ihort  but  inflru£tive  career,  virtually  baniihed 
from  the  councils  of  their  country. 

If  the  errors  of  an  aflembly,  that  united  the  greateft  talents 
were  to  be  traced  to  a  want  of  pra£lical  experience,  how  far  from 
encouraging  was  the  profpefl  that  opened  with  its  focceflbr  ? 
The  novelty  of  political  difcuffions  had  produced  a  confiderable 
ferment  in  the  public  mind  ;  the  attachment  to  the  Sovereign  had 
been  greatly  enfeebled,  by  the  unfortunate  flight  to  Varennes, 
and  the  fufpe&ed  confpiracy  of  the  court  with  the  powers  arm- 
ed againft  France.  Under  circumftances  thus  unfavourable  the 
members  of  the  new  Affsmbly  were  eic£led. 

The  party  that  foon  obteined  in  it  a  decifive  afcendancy,  wat 
chiefly  compofcd  of  deputies  from  the  department  of  the  Gi-^ 
ronde.  Moft  of  thefe  pcrfons  were  very  young,  and  many 
of  them  diftinguiihed  for  talents,  and  zealouily  intent  on  the 
welfare  of  their  country.  But  the  ancient  republics  of  A*' 
thens  and  of  Sparta  had  fired  their  imaginations ;  they  were 
blind  to  the  true  charaAer  and  habits  of  their  countrymen  \ 
and  forgot  that  thofe  republics  had  not  fprung  up  on  the 
TAiins  of  defpotifm,  nor  amidft  a  general  diflblution  of  mo^ 
rals.  To  deftroy  the  conftitution  they  were  fworn  to  main- 
tam,  was  accordingly  the  fecret  wiih  of  their  hearts :  the 
vanity  of  fcteral  hoped  to  cclipfe  their  famed  predeceiFora 
Jn  the  work  of  legiflation.  Yet  feme  regard  for  their  oath, 
aided  by  prudential  confiderations,  rcflrained  them  from  a* 
vowing  their  aim,  and  drove  them  to  purfue  it  through  a  dif^ 
guifed  and  crobked  policy.  No  fyl^em  could  have  been  more 
tctriWe  than  that  which  they  adopted.  They  conceived  the 
defpcrate  projcft  of  employing  th?  people,  to  cQc^  the  down- 
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hi  of  royaUyi  aod  .the  populate  of  PatU  aflumed  !a  their  eyes 
the  dignified  chara£ler  of  the  national  cepi^fencatiTe :  tbey 
concerted  the  infurrei^ton  of  the  2d  of  Jane,  and  afters- 
wards  that  of  the  loth  of  Aogaft,  which  drove  their  Mo* 
narch  to  fcek  the  refuge  of  a  captire  within  the  walls  of 
the  aflembly.  The  Jacdbins  had  feen»  with  fecret  exnltatioiit 
the  gradual  erediion  of  a  new  forercigntf,  the  reins  of  which 
muft^  they  forefaw,  be  ultimately  transferred  into  their  hand^ 
In  all  meafores  tluit  accelerateil  the  rain  of  legal  authority, 
they  had  fupported  the  Giiondins  with  their  votes  \  they  had 
alfb  joined  them  when^  a  too  anxious  regard  for  popularity 
had  urged  them  to  overlook,  or  to  palliate,  the  fanguinary 
excefles  that  provoked  the^  animadverfions  of  the  conftitu* 
tional  party.  But  their  policyi  a5  well  as  their  language 
on  thefe  occafions,  drew  a  vifiMe  line  of  reparation  between 
them.  They  boafted,  before  the  popular  aflemblies,  of  the 
marks  of  odium  and  ignominy  with  which  they  were  branded 
by  their  rivals  ;  becaufe^  inftead  of  offering  a  timid  and  in* 
fincere  apology,  they  had  boldly  avowed  their  warm  approbation 
of  every  aA  of  the  fovereign  people.  They  cautioned  them 
afliduoufly  not  to  look  for  friends  among  men  who  flattered  them 
indeed  as  inftruments  by  which  they  hoped  to  fecure  their  own 
elevation  ;  but  to  veft  their  entire  confidence  in  a  party,  wholly 
and  ardently  intent  on  exalting  the  loweft  orders  ol  fociety. 

The  loth  of  Auguft  completed  their  triumph.  They  were 
now  fan£lioned,  by  the  example  of  their  opponentSy  in  excifi* 
iog  the  people  to  open  infurre£lion  :  they  were  able  to  form  a 
pretty  corre^  eftimate  of  the  impunity  that  would  attend  any 
confpiracy.  In  the  midft  of  the  trepidation  and  diforder  creat- 
ed by  the  near  approach  of  the  combined  armies  to  the  metro- 
polis, they  rofe  upon  the  municipality  \  replaced  its  members  by- 
creatures  devoted  to  themfelves;  afiaflins  were  defpatched  to 
the  different  prifonsi  and  maffacred  the  defencelefs  vi£lims  con* 
fined  there  on  the  moft  vague  fufpiciona.  The  Legillative  Affem- 
bly  heard,  while  fitting,  the  report  of  this  horrid  outrage  ;  and 
awaited,  in  filent  and  lethargic  terror,,  the  period  of  its  confum*- 
mation.  Expiring,  agreeably  to  what  was  (till  called,,  the  con** 
ftitution,  a  few  days  aifter,  its  members  feparated  %  having  mere- 
ly vented,  in  empty  declamations,  the  feelings  that  ought  only 
to  have  been  fatisfied  by  the  mod  terrible  e«an^lc  of  tctrir 
bution. 

Such  was  the  hopelefs  termmation  of  this  feoond  Ijegiflaturc^ 
and  fuch  the  aufpices  that  uQiered  in  the  National  Convention^ 
of  which  we  are  now  to  attend  to  the  general  outlines*  In  P^ 
ris,  and  even  ia  lenaoter  diitrids,  the  flections  bad  proceeded 
under  the  imprefliohs  of  terror,  which  the  ^d  of  September  had 
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every  one  appear!  to  feeL  Vergniaud  forgeU  Robefpierre  and  Danton^ 
but  he  arget  with  wannth  the  expulfion  or  punifhment  of  Maxat.^.He 
reads  a  number  of  the  jfmr  du  Pntpltj  in  which  Marat  efti mated,  wh^ 
the  mofb  phlegmatic  ferocity*  that  hberty  coUld  'now  only  be  Xecared 
by  cutting  off  feventy  thoufand  beads.  Shouts  .arife  in  the  gaUenef* 
approving  the  calculation,  of  Marat.  Conftemation  fpreads  through  the 
Aficmbly.  The  greater  number  of  deputies  iHll  deleft  profcriptioniy 
but  they  fancy  themfelves  furrounded  by  an  anhy  of  profcriben.  Some 
de(ert  the  hall ;  they  fay  'tis  from  hoiror  at  the  recital  of  fuch  atroci- 
ties, and  they  were  called  apon  to  punijh  them !  Marat  again  appears ; 
he  avows  the  paper  that  has  been  read ;  he  Hiews  another  in  which  2ut 
cruelty  is  fomewhat  mitigated.  The  Mountain  approves  its  princtplei 
with  a  thoufand  clamorous  fliputs  }  the  rereaioder  of  the  Convention  is 
filent,  or  fcatters  itfelf  abroad.  Marat  adds  infults  to  the  fugitives. 
He  him(e]f  announces  his  triumph,  **  Blufh, "  (ays  he  to  his  trem- 
bling cojleaguesy  **  at  your  own  precipitation  in  accuung  the  patriots. " 
Drawing  a  piflol  from  his  pocket,  he  proceeds*  *^  If  the  decree  of  ac- 
cufatbu  againft  me  had  been  carried,  I  was  refolved  to  blow  out  my 
brains  at  the  foot  of  this  tribune.  This  then  is  tke  fruit  of  my  nightly 
vigils,  of  my  labours,  of  my  mifery,  of  my  fuffertngs  I  Well,  however, 
I  will  remain  among  you  to  brave  your  fury» "  This  confummatioD  of 
effrontery  is  treated  as  madnefa.  Fear  hides  it(elf  under  an  aflfefied 
contempt.  ^*  Let  us  leave  individuals,  ^'  exclaims  Tallieo  ;  «'  lecure 
the  fafety  of  the  republic^  decree  that  it  ts,one  aud  iodivifible.  "  The 
decree  is  carried.  Thus,  from  this  ftruggie,  which  the  Cirondin  accur 
fers  had  opened  with  every  prelage  of  vi^ory,  there  only  refults  an  ob- 
scure perfidious  decxre,  )vorded  as .  a  fatal  ftntence  upon  their  party. 
Tlie  whole  charader  of  the  Convention  is  iropvinted  in  ^his  fitting. 
The  events  of  that  day  muft  have  completed  the  general  convi^oa,  that 
nothing  but  a  military  force  could  henceforward  fecure  the  freedom  of 
debate.  A  decree  had  been  early  obtained  to  guthorife  fuch  a  meafure ; 
•owing  to  tiinidity  or  want  of  fyftem,  its  execution  was  negte^ed.  The 
iGirondins  hoped  to  over^he]^  Robefjnerre  by  a  mpre  fonnal  accu- 
fation  ;  Louyet  undertook  the  charge  ;  his  fpeech  electrified  the  Con- 
tention. Indead  of  feizing  the  opportunity  of  fummary  juflice  againft 
that  fanguinary  monfler,  they  yielded  (o  his  requeft  pf  eight  days  for 
preparing  his  defence^— £or  organizing  the  galleries  in  his  filvour.  The 
reful^  may  be  conje/fi^red.  What  now  fuqDiended  the  vengeance  of  the 
jacobins  againft  opponents  who  had  fo  flagrantly  betrayed  an  irregular, 
unlleady,  puiijlanimous  fpiiit  ?  The  fiste  qi  the  captive  Monarch  rD- 
xnained  undecided,  and  t^ey  refolved  that  Louis  ihould  pnq>art  the  way 
to  the  fcaffold. 

'  Tlie  Girondins  were  on  this  occafion  entan^^  in  their  own  tor« 
tiious  policy.  In  general,  they  were  inclined  to  fave  the  life  of  the 
King  ;  but  tliei f  wild  theories  led  them  to  compafs  this  point  through 
an  appeal  to  the  people  at  large,  fubfequently  tp  his  condemnation  by 
lac  Afllmbly.     Cpacuiring  therefore  with  the  Jacobins  on  the  firi^ 
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queftion^  **  la  Louis  ffuilty  ?  '*  they  lecurcd  to  them  a  vidory  in  th« 
firft  inflance,  the  conlequences  of  which  were  irretrievable.  Thirty- 
e)?ht  only  out  of  721  membera  had  the  courage  to  adopt  the  language 
of  Lanjuinals,  "  You  cannot  be  at  once  the  accufers  and  the  judges 
•f  Louis  :  Every  one  of  you  has  previoudy  delivered  his  fentiments  ; 
many  have  done  it  with  a  fcandalous  ferocioulnefs.  " 

"Wc  would  vith  plcafurc  cxtrad  fcveral  pafTages  in  the  ac- 
count M.  Lacretelle  has  given  of  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  that  unfortunate  King )  they  do  equal  honour  to  his  hearty 
to  his  judgeaient|  and  to  his  powers  as  a  writer.  But  this  is  a 
fubjc£^  familiar  to  mod  readers,  and  in  our  narrow  limits  we 
fnuft  give  a  preference  to  fa^ts  and  details  lefs  generally  known. 
We  (hall  infert,  however,  the  particulars  he  has  given  relative 
to  the  clofe  of  the  fccnc.    ^ 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Paris  in  arms  were  fpeftators  of  his  exe- 
cution. They  had  been  afTcmbled  to  protect  it.  The  commurie  of  Pa- 
ris well  knew  that  the  immenfe  majority  of  its  citizens  faw  this  facrifice 
with  horror.  It  armed  them,  to  remove  every  ground  for  its  fears  ;  in 
other  words,  it  marihalled  thiem  timid  and  fufpicious  under  the  command 
of  its  lidlors.  As  courage  is  propagated  in  a  multitude  by  the  multi- 
tude itfelf,  fo  its  terror  is  never  more  pit»lbund  than  when  reflected  from 
every  eye  at  once.  The  people,  alarmed,  repaired  to  their  fe6Uon8. 
Woe  to  the  abfeot,  then*  names  were  enrolled.  On  entering  the  ranks^ 
each  was  aftoni/hed  to  meet  with  fo  many  men  eager  for  the  blood  of 
the  King<->all  the  daflardly  had  fwoln  the  number.  A  doiible  row  of 
men,  thus  afTembled,  filled  all. the  ftreets  through  which  Louis  was  con- 
ducted to  the  fcaffold.  ■  When  they  law  him,  or  fancied  they  faw  him, 
(he  was  almoft  wholly  concealed  in  the  carriage  by  thofe  along  with, 
him),  the  quivering  arms  icemed  ready  to  fall  from  their  hands.  Fe- 
rtHrious  cries  were  little  reechoed— fobs  were  fupprefled — every  one 
feared  to  have  been  dete&ed.  But  when  Louis  had  ceafed  to  live,  the- 
public  grief  exhibited  of  itfelf  a  more  ftriking  teftimony.  Perfons  came 
back  gloomy,  abforbed  in  thought :  the  mob  itfelf,  whether  from  com- 
paffion  or  dUappointed  cnriofity,  loaded  Santerre  with  imprecations  fof 
having  dnywned  the  kft  words  of  the  King.  During  the  whole  day* 
Faris  was  ftill,  almo*ft  a  deiart — the  inhabitants  (hut  themfelves  within 
their  femilies  to  weep— the  (beets  were  only  crofled  at  intervals  by 
bands  of  ruffians,  whofe  fbngs  and  barbarous  dances  were  chara£ieriilic 
ef  fury,  ioftead  of  joy  they  ftroye  to  imitate. ' 

The  aflaifination  of  a  Jacobin  deputy,  who  had  voted  for  the 
death  of  the  King,  was  followed  with  important  confequences* 
Availing  themfelves  of  this  event,  to  reprefent  the  comnw>n  dan- 
ger by  which  both  patties  were  threatened,  fome  deputies  pro- 
pofed  a  reconciliation  between  the  Girondins  and  their,  opponents. 
This,  hollow  truce  was  fatal  to  the  fonner.  As  its  price,  they 
parted  with  their  only  prop,  Roland,  wl^o  ;^»'s\$  difmifTecl.  from  his 
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office  of  Mmifter  of  the  Interior ;  the  decree  againft  the  Sep-^ 
tembrifers  was  fufpended.  But  the  Jacobins  could  not  long  dit 
femble  their  hoftility  :  the  head^  of  the  leading  Girondins  were 
«!emanded  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention  ;  a  plot  even  was  formed 
to  aflhflinate  the  whole  party  within  its  walls*  Had  the  Giron- 
r^Ins  improved^  with  the  firmnefs  and  dexterity  of  which  their 
advorfarics  afforded  them  fo  many  examples,  the  deteftion  and 
confequent  failure  of  this  corrfpiracy,  it  would  be  difficult  to  cal- 
dulate  how  nearly  they  might  have  approached  to  a  final  triumph. 
A  commiflion  of  twelve  was  appointed,  empowered  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  all  plots  againft  the  republic.  They  began  by  arreft- 
ihg  Hebert,  the  turbulent  folicitor  of  the  Commune  of  Paris. 
Tlieir  enemies  were  panic-ft'ruck  ;  they  dreaded  a  formidable  re- 
aftion }  but  when  they  fa\v  no  further  blow  attempted,  their  con- 
iidence  returned,  and  they  refolved  to  precipitate  the  fall  of  fucli 
timid  adverfarie^.  Tlie  Convention-  vm^  befieged  by  tumulruoos 
petitioners  \  the  firmnefs  of  Lanjuinais  for  a  time  luftained  the 
wavering  reiblutions  of  his  colleagues ;  but  they  yielded  at  length 
to  the  ignominy  of  releaGng  the  prifoner,  aboliflimg  the  commit 
fyorif  and  of  allowing  40  feus  per  day  to  the  infurgents,  authcns 
of  their  hnmiliatioo.  What  barrier  remained  to  protefl  them  ? 
Senfible  they  were  now  at  the  mercy  of  their  opponents,  fevend 
deputies  friendly  to  ^em  repaired  to  Danton. 

*  Tkey  had  clcarry  obferved  that  this  powerful  demagogue,  theugff 
employing;  the  Commune  as  his  inftrument,  viewed  it  with  apprehenfioa 
—that  he  thirftcd  lefe  for  vengeance  than  for  rule.  They  x:ame  to  of- 
fer him  the'Di6lator{hip.  Danton  appeared  confiderably  ftaggered  by 
this  late  propofal.  He  thought  that  the  danger  might  ftill  be  Warded 
off  by  him  ;  but  he  difthiiled  the  Girondins,  and  fancied  they  wool^ 
not  be  difpofed  to  ratify  the  treaty.  He  repeated,  «t»  difierent  timet^ 
**  They  have  no  confidence, "  and  departed.  It  was  no  donbt  tW 
thought  of  defpair  to  offer  the  DidatoHhlp  to  Danton.  Had'  he  been- 
invefted  with  it  by  the  Convention,  a  reign  violent,  cruefy  dU^raeed' 
with  a  thoufaod  traits  of  opprobrium  had  commenced ;  bm'  k  woidd 
have  &llen  far  ihort  of  the  tyranny,  with  a  htoidred  thoufand  headtr 
that  was  eftablifhed  by  the  iniurredUon  of  the  following  day.  * 

The  day  alluded  to  is  the  famous  2d  of  June,  that  terminated 
in  the  arreftation  of  all  the  leading  Girondins,  and  of  feveral  in*^ 
trepid  members  who  occafionally  fupported  them.  We  muft  apo- 
logize for  giving  very  pardal  extraas  of  a  n^mrative  that  is  wor- 
thy of  being  inferred  at  full  length. 

The  Commune  of  Paris,  refolved  on  the  downfal  of  the  Gi- 
nntdins,  called  all  the  feftions  to  arms  5  carefully  direding,  how- 
eVeti  that  to  thofe  of  St  Antoine  and  St  Marceau  fhoold  be  af-* 
figned  the  fpecial  fervioe  of  overawing  the  Convention,  and  of. 

proceeding. 
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proceeding  to  what  extremities  the  day  might  require.  Henriot, 
a  daring  Jacobin,  was  appointed  Commander  in  (Jhief.  The  Gi- 
TondinS)  with  their  ufual  want  of  concert,  neither  wholly  abfent- 
ed  themfelves  from,  nor  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  Convention. 
The  Aflembly  was,  unknown  to  itfelf,  befet  on  every  Quarter. 

<  Henriot  permitted  a  body  of  petitioners  to  pafs  through  his  ranks^ 
**  Deliver  up  to  the  people,  "  they  cry,  **  the  traitorous  and  confpir- 
ing  deputies.  **  **  Was  it  then  without  reafon,  "  exclaims  Lanjuinais, 
**  that  we  denounced  to  you  the  plots  of  an  ufurping  Commune  ?  Well» 
abandon  now  to  that  Commune  your  colleagues,  your  authority,  your 
honour.  Crouch  under  thefe  new  tyrants ;  you  who  rcjcdled  the  oppor- 
tunity of  punifhing  them  ;  or  ratlier  imitate  us.  Men,  whom  they  more 
particularly  threaten,  await  and  brave  their  fury.  You  may  make  mc 
fall  beneath  their  fteel,  but  not  at  fheir  feet.  "  The  courage  of  a 
fingle  man  upholds  the  Convention  ;  the  murderous  petition  is  reje6led 
by  the  order  of  the  day. 

*  A  fcene  of  tumult  cnfued — the  fovercign  people  would  he  obeyed. 
Barrere  propofes,  as  a  middle  expedient*  that  the  Girondins  ihould 
fufpend  themfelves.  Four  obey  the  invitation.  Bai-baroux  difdains  the 
example— is  torn  from  the  tribune.  ' 

*  Lanjuinais  hurries  towards  iu  Legendre,  then  a  fanatical  follower 
of  Danton,  and  even  of  Marat ;  Legendre,  who  fince  opened  his  heart 
to  humane  and  generous  (entiments,  had  the  brutal  ferocity  of  railing 
bis  hands  againft  Lanjuinais,  and  threw  him  down.  He  had  not  af« 
felted  the  courage,  nor  even  the  ferenity  of  the  upright  man.  The' 
Voice  of  lanjuinais  is  again  heard.  "  The  ancients,  when  they 
prepared  a  facriiice,  crowned  their  viff^im  with  flowers  and  garlands  p 
and  you,  more  cruel,  you  afTault,  with  difgraceful  blows ;  you  outrage. 
the  vi^im  that  makes  no  effort  to  efcape  your  knife.  "  The  eftr£l  of 
thefe  eloquent  words  was,  to  produce  a  momentary  filence  on  the  part 
of  thofe  executioners.  They  heard,  without  dziring  to  interrupt  him  ; 
die  fame  orator  threatens  them  with  the  awftd  confequences  of  their 
triumph  ;  their  future  dtffenfions ;  the  horror  attached  to  their  names  ^ 
asid  this  greateil  evil,  that  of  having  formed  fuch  a  compadl  with  crimes^ 
ihat  crimes  henceforward  would  retain  them  in  fpite  of  themfelves.  H^ 
bad  not  ceafed  fpeakmg,  when  a  part  of  his  predidiioo  feemed  accom* 
pliihing.  * 

A  friend  of  Danton  had  been  infulted  unknowingly  by  the 
ipob  furroundinf;  the  Convention.  Damon,  enraged,  propofcvS 
that  the  whole  Convention  (hould  go  out  to  the  armed  body  and 
make  fure  of  its  difpoHtions. 

*  The  Convention  arrives  at  a  paflage  opening  upoa  ibe  Place  du  Ca» 
roufiL  Henriot,  his  aides-de«camps,  Teveral  members  of  the  Commvne, 
(upported  by  a  triple  row  of  bayonets  and  pikes,  come  forward  to  clofe 
the  iflue.  The  Preiident  reads,  with  a  timid  voice,  tlie  decree  that  has 
Been  pafled.  •*  Return, "  cries  the  Revolutionary  General,  "  return 
to  thy  poft..  Dareft  thoti  |;iv^  ordera  to  the  infufgent  people  f  the 
'      '■  people 
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— T  r- ;  pre  them  up,  or  go 

-  -    I.  r.ur  guns }    Citizens, 

-  r-  ik-Tted  againft  the  Con- 
-  le  deputies.     They  fly. 

-  -  r2ir  name  of  tlie  couutrvt 
— .— r-  *  Comrades,  no  weak- 

.    -  ^-irred  up  !  "    The  Con- 

—  itit-r  outlets,  and  twice  it 

r  xid  of  a  hundred  ruffians, 

-   ir^-     **  I  order  you, "  he 

-    -  L.  ia  the  name  of  the  people^ 

~^  riemberB  reenter  the  Aflein- 

.   -:zifd  fitted  to  be  an  objcd  of 

.--— •  Couthon,  with  a  tranquil 

-_  .^  •*  Well,  my  colleagues,  ^qvl 

.    i.i  Convention  is  perfe6Uyfiw< 

-r -i  2c:ainft  faithlefs  mandatories : 

-    rz^  aH  their  refpeft,  with  all  their 

^,    is  jbey  at  once  the  calls  of  our 

—  r--*e  that  Lanjuinais,  Vergniaud, 

r*  -c  tt-e  mofl  eminent  Girondins),  b<? 

•  T^^  " — The  decree  was  carried. 

rvrr  wonderful  viciffitiidc  of  for* 

r:  *-.^.bin$  after  this  period.    Hated 

-- : -i  b?  the  great  majority  of  the 

.  .r^  i  with  a  civil  war  in  fcvcnty  de- 

:  vz  to  cfpoufe  the  caufe  of  the  Gi* 

:r  run?  engagements  with  the  Vcn- 

'.  i v-^iird  of  Royalty ;  the  frontiers  af- 

- .  rrriies  of  Europe  5  the  General  that 

— r  abandoning  their  caufe.    In  fcarce- 

..  t  kxc^  was  completely  changed;  and 

-<  w^is  the  (ble  fourcc  ot  their  njin. 

.^  ^  .nto  too  Vide  a  field,  did  we  attempt 

c  7»  brs  judicious  remarks  on  this  variety 

-1,  vrVrration,  it  may  be  ftated}  that  die 

V  NcJ*  hjd  proved  fo  fatal  to  die  Giron- 

-^-^tv^ed  them  in  their  flight.     The  Jaco* 

rr  t"  their  defigns  ;  and,  by  lavifliing  mo- 

:.vr,  hxiuced  them  to  their  caufe.    The 

:>.>r  Republicans  and  Royalifts  not  onir 

^•\  'tzt  matcfrially  counterafted  the  progreis 

—c:  their  perfed  union  and  greater  vigour, 

vrviduble  enemy  of  the  Convention ;  and 

>  nrutkr  ftrong  grounds  to  conjedure,  that, 

4  z  -^>  fupply,  though  of  ammunition  only, 
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ttc  lCln^^**c  Bmain  (wWch  they  rcpeatedJy  folicited),  or 
ted  the        •    '^'"l^'at   with  Gngular  inadvertence  at  leaft* 
fue  of    v"^**'^  g-»mfon  of  Mentz  to  be  fent  atjainft  dieir* 
to  the  «»«eft  muft  have  been  widely  diff«ref»t.     Wit 

Jn:>rV  ?P^'=tl»ons  of  the   combined  powers,  he  cenfures    _ 
'"r^^"y  of  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  at  a  crifis  wJien  tK«= 
""y/was  alnnoil  totally  diforganized  by  the  defeaion. 
orT'^*^*.-'   *"«^  ^»e  charaacrifes,  in  rather  unqualified  t«:^ 
fXr  *"'        ^^'^  Cabinet  of  St  James,  fo  he  ftyles  it,  by 
wees  of  the  Duke  of  York  were  feparated  from  tlic  m 
an  event  followed  by  our  «fifcomfiture  at  Dunkirk.      TL  x-».« 
"on  of  Lyons  after  a  fiege,  the  account  of  which   fo^rrx-k 
awtul    yet  interefting  cpifode  in  his  hiftory,  nught,  he    «.  »- 
"ave  been  doubtful,  had  a  diverfion  been  effcaed  oxx      «i\ 
s>avoy,  or  had  the  Auftrian  and  Pruflian  armies  coopea-v 
"tanner  that  w»s  propofcd.     He  «;axe8,  moreover,  th^    j 
y«c    latter  with  an  unaccountable  and  fatal  fupmenef» 
*»«  »p  iheir  decifive  fucceffes  at  the  lines  of  Weinen^V>i 

But  the  great  eiigine  by  which  the  Jacobins  were 
CTufh  their  adverfaties,  and  to  raife  armies,  which,     a.<.- 
c      5**""««ts,  ultimately  fubdued  rcfiftance,  was  the 
the  i,th  September,  which  configncd  to  the  prifoTi 
w»e<l,ate    ftcp  to  the   guillotine)   all    perfons   tfpvit^ 
f  «-on™  that  decree  there  did  not  merely  rcfult  a  term, 
"px»rt  might  be  applied  to  at  Icaft  four  fifths,  of    -  ' 
^*     F-raiice  :  the  means  provided  for  its  execution 
"r  J^'Mh  hranches  more  widely  difleminated  than     ^ 
«»xia«:Tto  beheld.    To  the  revolutionary  cwnmitteest 
Z^^^  "pHmited  power  of  arrcftation.    *  Of  thcfe,  ' 
^^^•^^   *  one  at  leift  was  appointed  in  every  village 
TffJr   S**"y'^^gHf,  infliort,  throughout  the  country^ 
J^^S^^  men  chofen  from  the  dregs  and  refufe  o^ 
\«t»tuted  fovereign  arbiters  of  the  liberties  and    \ 
««>»•  orders.  •     One  is  aftonilhed,  that  a  law  thxis. 
'       «if.  Should  not  have  operated  an  univcrfal  re 
"^^^n  the  feaffold  afterwards  dady  Itrcamed 
f   PalBve  fubmilTion  (hould  have  prevailed.       " 
♦*^*-.   and  no  doubt  with  juftice,   that  the    ^^., 
'^fV^ried   the  vdry  cxiftcncc  of  the  country,    di^ 
tiicH  defpair  itfelf  muft  have  at  laft  forced    intc 
«»»aking  cverv  allowance  for  this,  can  Fran 
^»»c«  of  pofterity  for  a  total  w»>"  o*  ^^^n^- 
*w^f  ^      CouriRe  in  the  field  her  inhabitant*  hav, 
~''"  :  but  there  is  a  courage  ftill  fupcnor,  wKi 
"    of  cooperation,  with  no  ricws  of  gl 
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to  fuppoit  it,  vould  hare  dUHained  to  croadi  beneath  a  Ydgar 
tyrant  \  intent,  when  friends,  when  a  conntrr  pleaded  for  deli* 
vcrance,  at  every  rifk»  to  try  the  chances  of  Oration.  Of  this 
heroic  magnanimity  no  nation  has  afibrded  fewer  {hiking  a* 
amples. 

It  w^U  be  painful  to  the  reader,  were  we  to  feled  the  (hock«> 
snjs  ddaiU  that  are  given  of  the  enormities  that  accompanied  and 
followed  the  execution  of  the  Queen,  and  of  the  moil  diftin* 
guiihrd  Cirondins.  We  haften  to  a  more  pleafing  profpefl,  the 
ilivifions  among  the  Jacobin  psnty.  The  committee  of  Public 
Safety  (a  di<flator(hip  barelv  modified)  had  been  transferred  from 
the  hands  of  Danton  into  tnofe  of  Robefpierre,  St  Juft,  Couthon, 
Billaud-Varennes,  and  CoUot  lyHerbois.  Carnot,  diough  a  mem* 
ber,  confined  himfelf  entirely  to  the  war  department.  Dastoa 
•had  long  been  their  rival  in  popularity  and  influence  j-^he  did 
not  (hare  their  infatiabia  cruelty ;— he  was  marked  out  for  dc« 
illusion. 

<  HU  revolutionary  principles  had  long  fince  met  tmh  tbctr  foU  grir 
tification.  To  abllaia  from  a  crime,  neccflary  orrbardy  ufefbl,  he  re- 
puted weaknefi ;  but  to  prolong  cnmes  beyond  necrffity — never  to  eo« 
^oy  the  reward,  and  ever  to  continue  their  (lave,  excited  equally  hU  con- 
tempt and  indignation.  Terror  ioderd  was  hit  fydeoi  $  but  be  thought  of 
ff curing  it«  e^^s  with  a  fword  fufpendcd — not  incc(raotIy  plunged  ia 
the  breaft  of  a  vi£tim.  He  preferred  a  maflacre  to  a  long  facccffioa  of 
executions.  * 

He  was  duped  by  the  hypocritical  reprefei^tations  and  friendly 

JirofciTions  of  Robefpierre,  who  advtfed  him  a  temporary  retreat 
rom  Paris ;  a  fatal  counfcl  with  which  he  complied.  M.  Lacre- 
telle  gives  a  truly  curious  account  of  the  artifices  by  which  Ro» 
bcfpicrrc  (lill  fucceeded  in  deceiving  him^  on  his  return  after  an 
nbfcncc  of  ne;idy  fix  months.  He  perfuaded  him  that  he  fympa* 
thi2od  in  all  his  norror  againd  the  revolutionary  atrocities  ;  tnat 
the  Commune  of  Paris  was  their  real  author ;  and  that  a  confi- 
dential union  between  them  could  alone  tStA  their  triumph  over 
a  foinntiable  antagoniR.  He  thus  fccured  a  cooperation  that  en^ 
ablcvi  him  to  dcilroy  that  Commune,  which  had  long  been  the 
object  of  his  jealoufy  and  apprehenfion.  Danton^  almoft  imme- 
diately after,  fell  the  viciim  of  his  unfufpicious  temper.  The 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  now  ruled  fupreme ;  and  this,  ac- 
cordingly, was  the  moft  fanguinary  period  of  the  reign  of  terror. 
But  uiiDOundcd  power  necefurily  lowed  the  feeds  of  diflcn6on  a- 
moiii;  its  members.  St  Ju(l  and  Couthon^  indeed,  acknowkdged 
I  he  tuprcmacy  of  Robolnjcrre  :  but  their  colleagues  were  not  c- 
qujlly  humble.  Collot  D'Herbois,  though  he  lud  loil  a  power- 
iul  iupfKMt  in  the  Commune  of  Paris,  ItiU  hoped  to  obtain  the 
diciatoithif  fiom  the  hanu^  cf  the  vlleft  populace.    Hie  vitrws  of 

BiUaud« 
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Bniaud-Varennes  were  not  lefs  lofty,  but  cOriduded  Wvii  greater 
art  and  diflimulation. 

«  I  havfe  already  named,  *  obferves  M.  Lacretelle,  *  two  enemies  of 

Robefpieire  among  the  colleagues  of  his  tyranny,  BHlaud-Varennet 

and  Collot  D'Herbok.    The  £rft  of  thefe  was  the  moft  formidable* 

The  hatred  this  monfter  bore  to  the  whole  human  ra6e,  did  not  check 

him  from  forming  all  the  combinations  that  were  neceflary  to  involve  % 

*  rival  in  ruin,  who  feconded  him  in  all  his  proje^^s  of  extermination. 

'Soth  were  »nbitious  of  reigning  over  the  ruins  and  the  tombs  with 

''Which  tbey  had  covered  France.     But  Robefpiem  had  reached  the 

•'point  where  his  ambition  could  no  longer  be  concealed*     Billaud  was 

nill  able  to  diflemble  his.     Robefpierre,  tormented  by  the  furies,  loft 

-tM^  day  the  means  of  fecilrity  and  domination  which  he  had  derived    v 

Irom  a  tortuous  mind,  from  an  hypocritical,  pcrfevering;  chara£ler.     He 

was  a  villain  unmafked,  whofe  every  feint  was  divulged.     He  would 

have  loft,  io  aa  attempt  to  impofe  upon  his  enemiesi,  the  time  it  was  ne^ 

ceffiury  for  faim  to  employ  in  their  deftru^ion.     The  tyrant  was  lugUM 

brious  as  .death,  which  ever  attended  him  in  all  his  ftepg£  fuch»  and 

perhs^  more  gloomy  ftill,  was  Billaud  :  but,  more  hardy  in  crimes,  he  ' 

enveloped  lus  pn>je6ta  with  deeper  obfcurity,  prepared  lus  blows  with 

irreater  art.  *     • 

Robefpierre  conceived  a  fcheine»  whichi  even  if  it  had  been 
pra/fticablej  M.  Lacretelle  obferves,  the  extreme  poverty  of  his 
imagination-muft  have  rendered  abortive^^^of  eftablifhing  deifm  as 
the  national  religion,  and  of  converting  the  pontificate  into  the 
ftep  of  his  elevation  to  fole  dominion.  The  little  fenfation  pro- 
duced on  the  public  mind  by  his  pompous  inftallation,  foon  blight- 
ed his  hopes  \  and,  irritated  by  the  oppofition  of  Collot  D'Her* 
bois  and  Billaud,  he  wholly  abfented  himfolf  from  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  and  refolved  their  deftru£tion.  From  friend- 
{hip,  or  intereded  views,  they  had  ihielded  Camot  from  his 
fury  \  and,  poftponing  their  hatred  to  their  fears  of  Robefpierre, 
they  had  eoually  refufed  to  facrifice  the  remains  of  Danton's 
party.  Nothing  is  more  curious  in  this  hiftory' than  the  fol- 
lowing : 

*  But  it  was  for  the  firft  time  Robefpierre  faw  himfelf  fole  leader  of 
a  confpiracy.    He  now  funk  beneath  the  weight  of  a  part  greatly  fuperior 

to  his  ftrength,  to  his  talents New  vices,  foreign  to  his  temper, 

but  fuperinduced  by  the  unfufferable  perturbation  of  his  foul,  added  to 
the  perplexity  that  bewildered  his  refolutions.  That  man,  whofe  heart 
was,  I  believe,  never  moved  by  the  voice,  by  the  appearance  of  a  wo» 
man,  btteriy  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  groffeft  debauchery. .  Often 
ilretched  ont  in  a  park,  whofe  proprietor  had  been  his  vi^m,  furround- 
ed  by  the  mod  ferocious  beings  and  the  mod  degraded  of  women,  he 
fought  intoxication,  fenfuaf  p^afures;  and  could  only  perhaps  expe* 
rience  then*  horrors.  Who  would  believe  it  \  The  (hocking  Couthon 
eflayed  alfo  the  fame  debaucheries* ....  How  many  torment!  funoundr 
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ed  Robehfe^  in  tint  afyltun !  (an  uonsnonger't  at  Fm  wbere  heiv. 
fided.)  The  papers  there  found  confirm  this  aflertion.  He  recmed  a 
multitude  of  letters  exprefiive  of  the  wildefl  adoration  ;  but  otlier»  con- 
tained threats  imprecations  that  mud  have  congealed  hia  blood.  Real 
thefe  appalling  words  that  were  addrefTed  to  him  > — *<  This  hand,  that 
writes  thy  doom  ;  this  hand,  which  thy  bewildered  eye  feeks  in  nin ; 
this  hand,  that  prefles  tlune  with  honor,  /hall  pierce  thy  •  «*h»wwii 
Reart.  Every  day  I  am  with  thee ;  every  day  I  flee  thee  ;  at  every  hov 
my  uplifte4  arm  feeks  thy  breaft.  O  thou  vileft  of  men  I  live  Mi  a 
while  to  think  on  me ;  deep  to  dream  of  me ;  let  my  image  and  thy  fear 
be  the  firft  prehide  of  thy  puniihment.  FarewelL  Tliis  very  day,  in 
beholding  thee,  I  (hall  enjoy  thy  terror.  ** 

The  author  of  this  ftriking  apoftroriie  is  unknown.  An  inex* 
pHcabre  fatality  feems  to  have  urged  Kobefpierre  to  give  the  fig* 
xial  for  his  own  deftru£bion.  On  the  26th  of  July  he  harai^;aed 
the  Convention  ^  he  revealed  to  it  all  the  jeakmfies  and  fears  that 
diftraAed  him ;  he  defignated  the  great  majority  of  its  members 
for  vengeance^  and  yet  concluded  with  propofing  nothing.  Ahffm 
was  general.  The  mends  of  t)anton,  by  their  dexterity,  perf&- 
▼erance  and  intrepidity,  improved  it  into  a  bond  of  union  between 
the  different  parties.  The  decree  forprinting  his  fpeech  was  ri»- 
fcinded,  after  having  been  pafled.  Tne  night  paned  in  mutual 
preparations  for  hoftilities.  Robefpierre  gave  vent  to  his  defpon- 
dency  ii;i  the  Jacolnn  Club :  they  fwore  to  extirpate  his  enemies^ 
and  lifts  were  formed  of  the  intended  vi£lims.  The  friends  of 
Danton  repaired  to  the  furviving  Girondins,  conjuring  them  to 
join  the  next  day  in  overwhelming  the  tyrant.  With  z&Cted  con- 
cern for  their  authority,  thev  aflured  the  Committee  of  PnUic 
Safetv  of  their  devotion^  and  urged  them  to  a  deciiive  blow.  It 
was  (truck  on  the  following  day.  We  muft  refer  the  reader  for 
minute  details  to  M.  Lacretelle.  A  decree  of  accufation  was  car- 
ried again(l  Robefpierre,  St  Juft,  Couthon,  and  Lebas.  The  Con- 
vention now  experienced  a  dilemma ;  the  Revolutionary  Tribo- 
nal  was  wrolly  compofed  of  their  creatures.  *  Providence  *  fap 
our  author,  *  fo  ordered  the  fubfequent  events  of  the  day,  that 
it  fliould,  prove  the  falvatkm  of  mankind. ' 

The*  arretted  deputies  had  been  committed  to  the  charge  of  the 
Committees.  The  Jacobins  refcued  them  from  their  feeble  guards, 
and  equally  delivered  HenriQt  their  general,  who  had  been  feized 
ty  order  of  the  Convention.  They  collected  their  trained  bands, 
Vmd  were  now  bent  on  a  general  maflacre  of  the  Affembly.  Cal- 
lot  D'Herbois,  with  the  utmoft  trepidation,  announced  their  pro- 
ceedings and  their  de(igns.  *  Let  us  return  thanks  to  deftiny,  * 
.exclaims  one  of  Danton's  partizans ;  <  i  prefer  Robefpierre  in  re- 
bellion to  Robeipierre  in  fubmiflion.  We  muft  have  awaited  his 
judgement ;  it  is  xu>w  decided*   Let  us  outlaw-him. '    The  whol^ 
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commune  is  involved  in  the  fame  decree.  Barras  is  appointed 
commander  of  the  national  guard.  Oth«r  deputies  are  defpatch-! 
ed  to  roufe  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  in  defence  of  the  Convenr- 
tion. 

*  Barras  did  not  chuie  to  wait  till  all  his  promifed  fuccours  ftiould  ar« 
rive*     He  would  hot  lofe  the  opportunity  of  the  firfl  onfet  with  men 
who  had  always  been  fuffered  to  begin  the  attack.     As  fbon  as  he  had 
f(»ined  four  or  five  battayons,  "  My  friends,'*  h  e  cried,  "  the  Con- 
lention  is  difpofed  to  reward  your  alacrity  in  coming  firiL     'Tis  you 
fhal)  condtt^  the  tyrant  to  it.  "    Applauiee  enfue — they  march.     //  ix 
tie  duiy  of  the  bijhrwn  to  obferve  here^  that  the  battalions  thus  dt^ngutjh*'^ 
sdjbr  their  diU^mce^  were  cb'ufly  compofed  of  artizantf  mem  poor^  who 
Jaw  in  Robefpierre  the  ^lahor  of  majfacres^  for  mjbicb  they  daily  conceived 
increqfiifg  horror ;  • . .  Barras  arrives  with  his  battalions ;  he  had  fo  dif- 
tributed  them  as  to  conunand  every  iHue  from  the  feat  of  the  commune, 
(light  concealed  their  fmall  number.     The  vi^ory,  than  which  none 
more  effential  to  nations  was  ever  obtained,  was  not  even  difputed.     Of 
fo  many  aflaffins,  not  one  fought  the  honour  of  perifhing  in  battle* 
The  daftardly  Robefpierre  had  not  even  appeared  in  the  midfl  of  his  re- 
volutionary bands.    They  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  firil  fummons . .  • 
The  Revoludonary  Tribunal  was  condemtied  to  pafs   fentence   upon 
them  :  It  was  executed  on  the  28th  at  four  in  the  afternoon.     They 
were  dragged,  covered  with  blood  and  with  mud,  under  the  eyes  of  a 
people  dehrious  with  joy.     Never  did  criminal  experience  more  dread* 
fol  agony  than  Robe^ierre*     But,  heaven  and  mankind,  were  they  a- 
veoged!  * 

The  hiftory  of  the  Convention  from  this  period  till  the  4th  of 
Odober  17951  when  it  was  diflblved,  is  given  in  a  very  imperfeft 
manner,  from  the  very  reduced  fcale  of  abridgement  on  which  it  is 
conducted.  In  the  extrads  which  we  have  now  given,  we  have 
chiefly  had  it  in  view  to  lay  before  our  readers  thofe  parts  of  the 
ftory  that  are  leaft  accurately  known  in  this  country,  and.  to  di- 
rc£k  their  attention  to  thofe  indications  of  temper  and  impartiali- 
ty which  appear  to  us  to  conftitute  its  chief  recommendatienr. 


Art.  XrV.  7he  Sabbath :  A  Poem.  Second  Edition,  correfied 
and  enlarged.  To  which  are  now  added,  Sabbath  Walks. 
i2mo.    pp.170.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1&05. 

"ITTe  do  not  know  whether  to  attribute  the  fuccefs  of  this  little 
^^  volume  to  the  love  of  poetry  or  the  love  of  religion  ;  but 
from  one  or  both  of  thefe  laudable  difpofitions,  which  are  known 
to  prevail  with  extraordinary  vigour  in  this  part  of  the  united 
kingdoms,  the.  publifher  has  been  enabled  to  difpofe  of  one  en- 
tire imprelBon  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  few  weeks  \   and  we  are 
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called  upon  to  give  fome  account  of  a  fiscond  edition,  before  many 
of  our  Englifh  readers  are  likely  to  have  heard  of  the  publicatioo. 
This  is  a  duty,  however,  which  we  diibhaxge  vmh  conGderable 
pleafure  towards  this  anonymous  author ;  for  he  has  much  more 
merit  than  many  of  thofe  with  ^ofe  names  the  printers  are  fa- 
miliar. 

The  fub}e£l  does  not  admit  of  much  novelty ;  and  according- 
ly, when  Uie  author  (licks  to  it,  he  is  far  from  being  original. 
He  indulges  in  digreffions>  however,  with  laudable  liberality,  and 
is  not  very  fcrupulous  about  the  ftrength  of  the  tie  which  con- 
neOis  them  with  the  fubjedl  of  his  poem.  Thus  we  are  prefent- 
ed  with  a  prifon  fcene,  and  a  diifcrtadon  on  criminal  la w—^  death' 
and  burial— -a  view  of  the  Have  trade— of  emigrarions  from  the . 
Highlands— of  the  invafion  of  Switzerland^  and  the  Jewifh  jubi- 
lee— together  with  a  variety  of  other  topics  that  have  not  any  im- 
mediate relation  either  to  each  other,  or  to  the  inftitution  of  the 
Chriftian  Sabbath.  None  of  thefe  fubjeAs,  our  readers  will  per- 
ceive, are  new ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  very  ftriking  in  this  author's 
manner  of  treating  them.  He  has  borrowed,  very  freely  indeed,, 
from  mod  of  the  Englifh  poets,  though  it  fhould  be  obferved  in 
his  favour,  that  he  hais  rarely  made  ufe  of  their  words,  and  gene- 
rally imitated  their  good  pafiages. 

.  The  poem  is  written,  we  think,  partly  upon  the  model  of  the 
Grave  of  Blair,  from  which  the  caft  of  the  di^iion,  and  the  ca- 
dence of  the  verfe,  appear  to  us  to  be  evidently  copied  ;  and  part- 
ly on  that  of  the  Talk  of  Cowper,  in  which  the  author  was  pro- 
bably glad  to  find  a  precedent  for  his  wanderings  and  digreHioatk 
It  opens  with  the  following  pafTage. 

* .  How  iUll  the  morning  of  the  hallow'd  day  ! 
Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labour,  bufh'd 
The  ploughboy's  whifUe,  and  the  milkmaid's  fong. 
The  fcytne  lies  glitt'ring  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedded  g^fs,  mingled  with  fading  flowers, 
That  yefter-mom  bloomed  waving  in  the  breeze : 
Sounds'  the  mod  faint  attra^  the  ear, — the  hum 
Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew. 
The  diftant  bleating,  midway  up  the  hilL 
Calmnefs  feems  thron'd  on  yon  unmoving  cloud. 
To  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  upland  leas. 
The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale  | 
And  fweetcr  fix)m  the  iky  the  gladfome  lark 
Warbles  his  heav'n-tun'd  fong  j  the  lulling  brook 
Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  deep-funk  elen  ; 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whofe  curling  finoke 
O'ermounts  the  mift,  is  heard,  at  intervals. 
The  voice  of  pfalms,  the  fimple  fonj  of  praife.  *    p.  9.  lo. 

This 
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lliis  paflage  has  certainly  fome  poetical  merit  y  but  our.readers 
ivill  probably  be  more  ftruek  with  the  reC^nUance  it  bears  to  the 
following  beautiful  fonnet,  which  is  too  clofe,  we  think,  for  both 
of  them  to  be  original.  * 

Sonnet  on  Sabhatb  Mom, 
<  With  iilent  awe  I  hail  the  facred  mora. 

That  fcarcely  wakes  while  all  the  fields  .are  ftill ! 

A  foothing.  calm  od  every  breeze  is  borne  ; 

A  graver  murmur  gurgles  from  the  rill ; 

And  echo  anfivers  fofter  from  the  hill» 

And  fofter  fing^  the  linnet  from  the  thorn  ; 

The  (ky-lark  warbles  in  a  tone  leik  (hrill. 

Hail,  light  ferene  !  luiil,  facred  Sabbath  mom  1 

The  rooks  fail  iilent  by  in  airy  drove  ; 

The  iky  a  placid  yellow  luRre  throws  ; 

The  gales  that  lately  figh'd  along  the  grove 

Have  hufhM  their  downy  wings  m  dead  repofe ; 

The  hovering  rack  of  clouds  forgets  to  movd  : 

So  foft  the  day  when  the  firfl  mora  arofe  1 
Now,  this  fonnet,  we  have  occaCon  to  know,  was  written  up- 
wards of  five  years  ago  by  Dr  Leyden,  now  of  Madras  $  and 
thoush  we  believe  it  was  never  before  printed,  many  copies  of  it 
have  Dcen  in  circulation  among  the  poetical  amateurs  of  this  lite- 
rary metropolis.  As  there  is  no  phyflcal  truth  or  propriety  in 
confidering  Sunday  :as  calmer  than  any  other  day  in  the  week,  the 
coincidence  becomes  the  more  fufpicious ;  and  if  thefe  fufpicions 
be  well  founded,  we  beg  leave  to  remind  this  author,  that  though 
it  may  fonictimcs  be  fair  enough  to  borrow  from  a  printed  book 
\nthout  fpecial  acknowledgment,  yet  this  is  an  indifpenfable  cere- 
mony where  we  are  indebted  to  the  MS.  of  another  for  any  thing 
vrhich  is  printed  as  our  own. 

The  mod  original,  and  perhaps  the  mod  (Iriking  paflage  in  the 
poem,  is  that  which  IJefcribes  the  unhoufed  congregations  and 
Sabbath  devotions  of  the  perfecuted  Prefbyterians  and.  Camero- 
iiians  in  the  days  of  Charles  II. 

*  Long  ere  the  dawn^  by  devious  ways. 

O'er  hills,  through  woods,  o'er  dreary  waftes,  they  fought 

The  upland  moors,  where  rivers,  there  but  brooks, 

Difpart  to  different  Teas  :  Fa  ft  by  fuch  brooks, 

A  little  glen  is  fometimes  fcoop'd,  a  plat 

With  green  fward  gay,  and  flowers  that  ftraogers  feem 

Amid  the  heathery  wild,  that  all  around 

Fatigues  the  eye  :  in  folitudes  like  thefe 

Thy  perfecuted  children,  Scotia,  foil'd 

A  tyrant's  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws : 

There,  leaning  on  his  fpear,  (one  of  th'  array 

'    That, 
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That*  in  the  timet  of  old,  had  fcath'd  the  rofe 
On  England'a  banner,  and  bad  powMeft  ftruck 
Th*  inratuate  monarch  vnd  his  wav'riog  hoft. 
Yet  rang'd  itfelf  to  aid  his  Ton  dethroned), 
The  lyart  veteran  heard  the  word  of  God, 
By  Cameron  thandcr'd,  or  by  Renwick  pour'd 
In  gentle  ftream  :  then  rofe  the  fong,  the  loud 
Acclaim  of  praife :  the  wheeling  plover  ceas'd 
Her  plaint ;  the  folitary  place  was  glad, 
And  on  the  diftant  cairns,  the  watcher's  ear 
Caught  doubtfully  at  times  the  breez«>bome  note. 
But  years  more  gloomy  followed ;  and  no  more 
Th'  affembled  people  dar'd,  in  face  of  day. 
To  worfhip  God,  or  even  at  the  dead 
Of  night,  fave  when  the  wint'ry  ftorm  ravM  fierce^ 
And  thunder  peab  compelPd  the  men  of  blood 
To  couch  within  their  dens ;  then  dauntkfsly 
The  fcatter'd  few  would  meet,  in  fomc  deep  ddl 
By  rodu  o'er-canopied,  to  hear  the  voice. 
Their  fiuthful  paftor's  voice :  He  by  the  gleam 
Of  iheeted  lightning  opM  the  facred  book. 
And  words  dF  comfort  fpake :  Over  their  fouls 
His  accents  foothing  cameras  to  her  young 
The  heathlbwrs  plumes,  when  at  the  dofe  of  eve 
She  gaihera  in  mournful  her  brood  difpers*d 
By  murd'rout  fport,  and  o'cl  the  remnant  fpreads 
Fondly  her  wings  ;  dofe  neftling  'ncath  her  breaft 
They  cherifii'd  cow'r^mid  the  purple  blooms,  *    p.  x8 — zc 
The  followine  (ketch  is  not  without  merit— 

*  Or  turn  thee  to  that  houfc,  with  fludded  doors, 
And  iron-vifor*d  windows,^-even  there 

The  Sabbath  (beds  a  beam  of  bhTs,  though  faint ; 
The  debtor's  friei^s  (for  ftill  he  hath  fomc  friends) 
Have  time  to  vifit  him ;  the  bloflfoming  pea, 
That  dimbs  the  rofl-wom  bars,  feems  nxfher  ting'd ; 
And  on  the  little  turf,  this  diy  renewed, 
The  lark,  his  priibn-mate,  quivers  the  wing 
With  more  than  wonted  joy.     See,  through  the  bars. 
That  pallid  ^ce  retreating  from  the  view. 
That  glittering  eye,  following  with  hopdefs  look, 
The  friends  of  former  yearsi  now  paffing  by 
In  peaceful  feUowfhip  to  worfhip  God. '     p«  ay. 
The  following  fimiles  we  think  are  original,  and  poflcfs  confi* 
derablc  poetical  beauty— 

*  She  fmil'd  in  death,  and  dill  her  cold  pale  fac^ 
Retains  that  fmile  ;  as  when  k  wavdcfs  lake, 
In  which  the  wint^ry  liars  all  bright  appear^ 

Is 


It  (heeted  by  a  nightly  froft  with  ice» 

Still  It  reflcds  the  face  of  heav'n  uodianff^d. 

Unruffled  by  the  breeze  or  fweeping  blaft. '    p.  33.  33. 
<  He  never  longs  to  read  the  fadd'ning  tale 

Of  endleft  wars  $  and  feldooi  does  he  hear 

The  talc  of  woe  ;  and  ere  it  reaches  him. 

Rumour^  fo  loud  when  neW|  has  'died  away 

Into  a  whifper»  on  the  memory  borne 

Of  cafual  trafeller  :*-^ As  00  the  deep. 

Far  from  the  iight  of  land,  when  all  aroaod 

Is  wavekfs  cahn,  the  fudden  tremulous  fwellf 

That  gently  heafes  the  fhip*  tells,  as  it  rolls* 

Of  earthquakes  dread,  and  cities  overthrown. '  p.  57.  58. 
There  are  many  other  paflages  in  the  poem  which  bear  marks 
of  genius  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  written  in  a  heavy  and 
inelegant  manner.  The  diAion  throughout  is  tainted  with  yolgari- 
ty,  and  there  is  no  felediion  of  words,  images  or  fentiments,  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  faftidious  reader.  The  author  has 
evidently  fome  talents  for  poetical  compofition,  and  is  never  abfo- 
lutely  abfurd,  tediouis  or  filly ;  but  he  has  no  delicacy  of  tafte  or 
imagination :  ht  Joes  not  feem  to  feel  the  force  of  the  fanAion 
againft  poetical  mediocrity,  and  hb  ear  appears  to  have  no  percep- 
tion of  the  finer  harmony  of  verfification.  If  he  be  a  young 
man,  we  think  there  are  confiderable  hopes  of  him ;  but  if  this 
be  the  produ£iion  of  maturer  talents,  we  cannot  in  our  confciencc^ 
exhort  nim  to  continue  in  the  Ibrvlce  of  the  mufes. 

This  volume,  however,  at  all  events,  has  nothing  but  its  poe* 
tical  merit  to  ftand  upon.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  doArine 
and  argumentation,  indeed,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  notes ; 
but  nothing  that  is  not  cither  very  trite  or  very  fhaliow  and  ex* 
travagant.  The  author  talks  very  big  about  the  inhumanity  and 
injuftice  of  imprifonment  for  debt,  and  about  the  cruel  monopo- 
lies by  which  the  Highland  ihepherds  are  driven  from  their  moun- 
tains. He  dogmatifes  in  the  fame  prefumptuous  ilyle  on  the  cha- 
ra£ter  of  Bonaparte,  and  on  the  moft  advifeable  plan  for  recruit- 
ing the  Britiih  army,  and  feems  as  perfedlly  perfuaded  of  his  own 
inlaUibility  upon  all  thefe  fubje^s,  as  his  readers^  we  apprehendt 
muft  be  of  his  infufBciency.  In  a  poem  with  fudi  a  title,  it  was 
certainly  natural  to  expe^  fome  confiftency  in  the  ecQkfiafHcal 
tenets  of  the  author ;  out  we  have  been  completely  baflled  in  our 
attempts  to  difcover  to  what  perfuafion  he  belongs.  He  feems  in 
many  paflages  to  be  defperately  enamoured  of  the  old  Covenant- 
ers, Cameronians  and  Independents,  and  gives  fome  <d>fcure  hints 
of  his  intention  to  imnuirtalize  the  names  of  their  chief  paftorti 
in  another  poem ;  but  by  and  by  we  find  htm  talking  with  great 
enthufiafin  of  ths  funeral  fervice  of  the  church  of  England^  and 
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of  the  lofty  pealmg  of  the  organ,  both  of  which  would  have  been 
regarded  as  antichriftian  abominations,  cither  by  the  old  Covenant- 
ers or  by  the  modern  Prefbyterians  of  Scotland.  To  the  principal 
poem  are  fubjoined  four  fmal)  ones,  defcribing  a  Sabbauh  walk 
in  each  of  the  four  feafons  of  the  year.  They  contain  merely 
fome  defcription  of  the  rural  fcepcry  appropriate  to  thofe  feafons, 
and  feem  to  have  no  neceflary  connexion  with  the  Sabbath.  They 
are  by  no  means  without  merit  however,  and  give  us  rather  a 
favourable  impreffion  of  the  author's  talent  for  defcripdve  poetry : 
the  verfification  i9  (moother  than  in  the  long  poem,  and  the  pictures 
are  (ketched  with  greater  truth  and  concifenefs.  The  whole  publi- 
cation indeed,  though  not  entitled  to  ftand  in  the  firft  rank  of  po- 
etical excellence,  is  refpedably  executed^  and  may  be  confidered 
as  very  creditable,  either  to  a  beginner,  or  to  one  who  does  ndt 
look  upon  poetry  as  his, primary  vocation. 


Art.  XV.     An  Account  of  the  AJironmmcal  Difcoveries  of  KeP' 

'  LER  :    including  an  Hiftorical  Review  of  the  Systems  nvbicb  had 

fucc^vely  prevailed  before  his  time.     By  Robert  Small,  D.  D. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.    London  :  Printed 

forJ.Mawman,  1B04.    One  vol.  8 vo. 

'T'he  hiftory  of  aftronomy  may  be  diftinguiflied  into  two  grand  pc- 
.  •*•     riods.    The  firft  period  commences  with  the  origin  of  the 
fcience,  and  comprehends  many  centuries,  terminating  with  the 
labours  of  Tycho  Brahe.     Duripg  this  long  interval,  tlie  theory  of 
.aftrohomy  was  guided  by  one  prevailing  principle,  that  of  uniform 
circular  modon  \  which,  if  it  did  not  account  for  the  celeftial 
^phenomena  according  to  our  notions  of   philofophy,    fervcd  at 
lead  to  conneA  in  the  imagination  the  various  difcordant  motions 
obferved  in  the  heavens.    This  hypotheri$,  fuggefted  at  firft  by 
its  fimplicity^  became  in  a  manner  a  facred  and  indifputabie  prin- 
ciple, and  at  laft  formed  the  gieateft  obftacle  to  improvement  in 
the  fcience. 

The  fecond. period  in  thehifiory.  of  aftronomy,  commences 
with  the  difcoveries  of  Kepler,  and  comprehends  the  prefeiit 
times.  In  the  courfe  of  about  two  hundied  yearst  the  ancient 
theories  have  been  deftroyed ; .  and  of  the  labours  of  fo  many 
centuries,  tbe^  modern  aftronomer  retains  almoft  nothing,  except^ 
ing  the  fa£ls  and  obfervations  that  ex^ble  him  to  compare  his  own 
dedudions  with  the  former  ftate  of  the  heavens..  AU  the  comr 
plicated  phenomena  anciently  known,  as  well  as  many  fmall  irre- 
gularitieS|  that  nicer  ioftruments  and  more  accurate  obfervatioB 
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have^deteCbcdinlate^  tim^9,  have  been  fii^wnuti)  be  the  Aecef- 
&FT  confequcfKTts  ef  one  common  principle  or  ceneril  hSt,  bk>- 
^fted  by  the  aftual  ftate  of  the  fjrftem  at  fomc  given  epoch.  The 
nobla  dtfcoYcrieS  accompHfticrf  in  this  fecond  period  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  aftrortomy,  '^ifiil  ever  be  a  favourite  and  inftruftive  fubjed; 
of  contemplation  to  the  true  philofopher.  In  tracing  the  a^Ual 
progrefs  or  the  mind  in  its  moftl  fuccefsfal  rnveftigption  of  natur- 
al caufcs,  he  will  form  a  juft  cftimate  of  the  objeft  of  humaa 
knowledge,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  human  faculties. 

The  cfifcovcries  due  to  the  fagacify  and  perfevering  refearch  of 
Kepler,  a  German  aflronomer,  bom  at  Wirtcmberg  in  157 1> 
make  a  capital  part  in  the  gr^t  body  of  adronomical  fcience. 
The  fa£is  comanonly  known  oy  the  name'  of  Kepler's  Laws,  are 
indeed  the  OTound-work  of  modern  aftronomy,  on  which  the 
whole  fuperftrufture  refts.  Tet,  of  the  merit  of  this  great  maa 
little  is  iu  general  known,  excepting  the  hiere  refult  of  his  re- 
fearches.  Writers  on  aftronomy  are  for  the  moft  part  contented 
with  enunciating,  in  few  words,  his  more  capital  discoveries  :  mr, 
if  any  of  them  enter  into  a  detail  of  his  labours,  it  is  fuch  a  de- 
tail as  ferves  rather  to  excite  than  to  fati^fy  curiofity. 

It  is  therefore  with  pleafure  that  we  announce  the  prefcnt  per> 
formance  to  the  public.  In  a  book  of  fraall  magnitude,  writteit 
with  precifion,  and  in  a  ftyle  (imple  and  perfpicuous,  the  author 
has  communicated  much  valuable  information,  which  can  only  be 
fupplied  by  the  original  writings  from  which  it  is  compiled.  Dr 
Small  has,  we  think>  with  ability,  filled  up  the  ch.ifm  betweea 
the  ancient  and  tlie  modem  aftronomy ;  between  that  period  of 
the  fcience  in  which  hypotliefes  predominated,  and  the  prefent 
period  in  which  hypotheiea  are  rigidly  fub]efl:ed  to  the  teft  of  ex- 
periment, and  are  received  into  the  clafs  of  legitimate  truths,  or 
reje£^ed  as  fpurious,  according  as  they  are  fou^d  to  tally  witli 
obfirrvatton  or  not.  The  defigp  of  the  author  is  thus  ftated  in 
bis  own*  words : 

•  As  the  difcovcries  of  Kcpfer  have  contributed  more  than  all  othci* 
caufcs  to  rMfc  the  fc4ence  of  aftronomy  to  its  prcfent  (late  of  ictaprove^ 
ment,  they  not  only  dcferve  full  and  particular  expYicat'ion,  but  alfo  all 
the  circumfiances  which  led  to  thcoi,  and  even  the  miftakes  committed 
in  their  profecution,  become  inrerefting  objc6Vs  of  curiofity.  ft  re  a 
j\ift  obfervation  of  hifi,  that  we  not  only  patdoil  Golumbuff  and  the  Pot^ 
t\)gutfc  narigardrf,  for  rclttingt  their  errore ;  i4ie  former  in  thediRrdi..' 
very  of  Am«Hcf,  and  the  latt^  m^  tfie  cfretimmrvi^tiofi'  of  AfHck  ; 
'But  IRedd^  Be  dethfived  off  mucH  Hinfi«^ieft  $tii^  (i^^MfM  if  tbotk  eK- 
i^M^wicr<raln9«fod.  My  pf^neifftl  ihtalvSoif^  tkkt^^foft,  in  the  pritfedt 
•fnU«oarf9»y  i»  to  ffivv  »  matttf  fittt  «tid  paitieuUir  atscooot  of  Kepkc^ 
MuArwiev  thviKai^  to  be  iavad'  iir  ^e  ufuiA  fyftnns;  or  the  g^aertd 
Mftoiicyof  aftmAomy^;  ndt^cxtrsdhthe  accoutit  from  liis  owvi  iiivc& 
r.  MO.  to.  Rr  tigitiouu 


-fo^aA  in  th^  pl^n^  #f  the  qdiplic/  in  wbicb  the  isotion^  of  tkc 
£un  ^c  pcrf(>rmed  ;  andt  in  order  10  afceitain  rke  place  'of  tb^ 
{>lanet  in  its  ofbijt  H  the  tinne  of  obfervaUoa,  a  cedu^Uoa  /nun  tte 
ecliptic  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit  b^conifis  neceiTary.  In  cxaiaio- 
ing  (he  ancient  metbo^s  of  reduQion^  S^epler  found  tbem  to  be 
iMTOfiepus  and  ificonfiilept ;  asd  his  inveAigationft  uUunately  eAa« 
i^ilicGhed  ihi6  kuportant  coi¥:iufiost  th^  the  orbits  of  the  {daneK 
Site  invarisdide  piaaesj  iu^rfefling  o^  another  ii|  lines  ^atiu^ 
fhrowgh  ihe  Spin's  cep^e  : 

*  An  improvement'  ^l>r  SouU  remariiA)  *  more  ioipoitaat*  and  of 
j;reaUr  oonfcqarepe,  to  fimpjify  tbe  Icienpey  than  iiny  ^'liicb  had  bpeo 
intccKJuccd  in  sdl  Uie  prccediog  age^  ;  aod  iiis  fuccci&ful  and  decifivc  et 
^hi:ibmeot  of  its  truth  and  proprict/  may  be  juHly  raid^ed  amoo^  hii 
f^reatcd  difcoverIe«  ;  and  e<)uaUy  dcfcrves  o^raltcatiuo  with  thoi«:  wbicU 
lisvc  b^en  more  generally  celebrated*  * 

Kepler  having  oveiconae  all  the  difBcultics  that  oppofed  hts  pro- 
jefted  innovation,  at  laft  completed  a  theory  of  Mars,  derived 
jblely  from  appaje^^  opnofitions.  In  judging  of  the  merits  of  this 
new  theory,  we  muft  allow  it  to  have  been  a  real  jwproyenaciu^ 
independent  of  the  «eat  difcovery  of  the  invariable  inclinations 
of  the  planetary  orbits.  It  was,  indeed,  the  Beared  approxima- 
tion to  the  trutn,  confident  with  the  fuppofition  of  circular  orb- 
its. Its  accuracy  wa$  untjueltionable  in  reprefenting  the  oppofi-^ 
tions  :  but  it  totally  failed  when  applied  to  the  latitudes  fiiid  to  tlic 
Jongitudes  out  of  oppolkion. 

fiifappointed  in  the  high  expefbtions  he  had  entertained  of  his 
j^icw  jtheory,  Kepler  yet  drew  KQm  it^  failure  an  important  infcr- 
enpe,  the  iirft  ll.ep  to  emancipation  from  ih^  ancieni  prejudice  of 
vniform  circular  motion/  For  as  the  tihcpry  inirolyed  only  twQ 
fijppoiltions,  vi;:.  tha^  the  prhit  of  Mars  wai  a  circlpj  and  that 
^he  motion  oi  the  planet  was  uniform  about  a  fixed  point  in  the 
line  of  apCdes,  hp  juftly  conclu^sd,  that  one  at  le^ft  pf  thcfetwq 
fuppoCtions  was  fane.  He  ijpw  prepared  for  furtfccr  rcfrarch- 
ps  -y  but,  fird  of  all,  jiidged  i(  nece.flary  to  exan>iB^  ^t  circum- 
llances  that  aSe^ed  M^  theory  pf  the  Earth's  manual  motioa« 
For  as  the  latitudes  of  ;he  planets,  and  the  lon^tudes  out  of  op^ 
pofition,  (the  phenonajena  whichijtad  hitherto  rei5crcd  hjjs  ^tempii 
pbortive),  depended  on  the  didances  gf  th^  Earth  froRn  the  SuH| 
it  iras  requifite  \o  be  ailuped  that  op  errpj^  (:rdpt  ipfron^ihi^  <|U»ff 
tcr. 

Nor  was  Kepler  without  fufplcions  of  laaccyrapy  i«  the  tcr-; 
redriul  orbit.  He  had  early  remarked  it  as  an  anomaly,  tba^  oa 
t  i]uant  was  affigned  to  all  the  planets,  the  E?rih  or  Sun  e:i^ceptfd  \ 
ai.ii,  although  t|ie  suthoritr  pf  al)  ^drouomp^  }^a4  fgj^inU  hka^ 
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tncient  fyftems  reprefentedi  with  tolerable  accuracy,  thofe  obfenfu 
ed  places  of  the  planets  that  depended  only  on  the  real  angular 
motions  \  as  at  the  oppofitions.  But  they  failed  when  applied  to  o* 
thef  pofidons  of  the  {^nets  and  to  the  latitudes  ^  where  the  ap- 
parent places  depend  not  only  on  the  angular  motions,  but  liko- 
wife  on  the  relative  diftances.  Here  then  it  was  that  all  the  an^ 
cient  fyftems  were  alike  vulnerable  ;  and  it  was  by  a  ftriA  com«i 

Erifon  of  obfervadon  widi  theory,  in.  fuch  circumftances,  that 
spier  at  la(t  found  bimfelf  obliged  fo  depart  from  that  priii« 
cipie  of  uniform  circular  motion,  which  had  been  confccrated  hf 
the  unqualified  afient  of  all  his  predeceflbrs. 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  Dr  SmaU  enters  -on  has  main  defign.  A 
ibort  account  is  given  of  Kepler's  familv,  of  his 'firft  views  and 
ftudies,  and  of  his  connexbn  with  Tyoio  Brahc.  Admitted  te 
z>erufe  the  great  coUeftion  of  accurate  ebfervations  accumulated 
by  the  Danifli  aftronomer,  Kepler  proceeded  to  profit  by  his  ad- 
vatages,  and  to  verify  his  ibcculations  by  the  teft  of  experiment. 
In  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  chapters,  the  author  details  the  prelimi- 
nary inveftigatbns  that  gradually  paved  the  way  to  the  difcovery 
of  the  elliptic  form  of  me  planetary  odnts. 

The  fituation  of"  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  refped  to  one  another^ 
depends  on  two  things  y  on  the  real  aneular  motions,  and  on  the 
relative  diftances.  But  when  a  planet  is  in  oppofition,  ;the  appa- 
rent places,  as  feen  from  the  Earth  and  Sun,  are  coincident,  and 
its  pofidon  is  afieded  only  by  the  angular  motions :  And  hence 
observations  in  oppofition,  being  the  fimpleft  and  leaft  of  all  liable 
to  inaccuracy,  are  of  great  ufe  m  aftronomy.  In  the  ancient  fyf- 
tems, it  was  by  means  of  fuch  obfervations  alone  diat  the  orbit) 
of  the  fuperior  planets  were  determined.  But  in  obferving  op^ 
pofidons,  Ji  pra&icc  had  been  introduced,  that  in  part  defeated 
the  very  ptirpofe  for  which  fuch  obfervadous  were  preferred  to  all 
others.  A  plamet  was  reckoned  p  be  in  oppofidon  w|ien  its  place 
in  the  heavens  was  removed  itio*  in  longitude,  not  from  the  real 
place  of  the  Sun,  but  from  his  mean  place.  It  is  evident  diat,  by 
this  praftice,  the  obfenrer  was  not  fituated  in  the  fame  line  witk 
the  Sun  and  the  planet  at  the  computed  dme  of  oppofition  ;  and 
therefore  the  apparent  pbce  of  the  planet  was  not  entirely  di veiled 
of  the  fecond  inequality,  ^cepting  m  the  rare  cafe,  where  the  true 

J  lace  of  the  Sun  coincided  with  nis  mean  place.  To  this  pradlice 
lepler  objeded.  He  conceived  die  deugn  of  determining  the 
orbit  of  mars  from  real,  inftead  of  mean,  oppofitions ;  and  he 
entertained  the  moft  fanguine  expe£bidons  of  completely  reform- 
iagthe  theory  of  the  planets  by  nis  proje£led  innovation. 
*  Kepler's  intended  fubftitution  of  real  or  apparent,  for  mean  op- 
pofidoos^  UA  Ifig^  to  es99Uae  the  pra£^ice  ot  aftronomers  in  an^ 
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planets  are  produced  by  certain  fibres  extending  indefinitely  from 
the  Sun,  and  revolying  with  that  body,  fo  as  to  impel  the  planets 
in  a  dire^ion  from  weft  to  eaft,  though  not  every  where  with  the 
fame  veloQty,  but  with  a  velocity  that  varied  according  to  the 
diftance,  £he  refiftance  of  the  medium,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
planet  to  reft,  or  its  vis  inertia,  which,  as  Dr  Small  juftly  re* 
marks,  did  not  fignify,  with  Kepler,  an  indifference  to  motion  or 
reft,  but  a  real  tendency  to  the  latter,  fuppofed  to  be  inherent  in 
mil  bodies. 

But  leaving  thofe  vifions  which  time  has  entirely  diflipated,  let 
lis  follow  this  great  man,  as  his  commentator  has  done,  in  thole 
difcoveries  which  time  has  fully  eftablifhed.  When  he  refumed  tht 
conGderotion  of  the  orbit  of  Mars,  he  foon  faw  reafofi  to  conclude 
that  this  body  defcribes  its  orbit  under  the  guidance  of  the  fame 
law  that  he  had  juft  found  to  hold  in  the  Earth,  viz.  that  the  a^ 
reas  defcribed  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  planet  to  the  Sun^  are 
every  where  proportional  to  the  time. 

The  attempt,  however,  of  computing  the  equation  of  Mars*t 
motion  on  this  principle,  was  attended  with  much  difficulty,  on 
account  of  the  great  eccentricity  of  the  orbit,  but  ftill  more  from 
that  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  old  do£brine  of  circular  orbits,  which 
has  been  already  mentioned.  In  his  new  method  of  computing  the 
equations,  Kepler  fuppofed  the  orbit  to  be  a  circle }  but  the  re- 
fuits,  from  the  combmarion  of  the  two  principles,  were  fuch  as 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  places  dP  Mars,  (>bferved  by  Ti- 
CHO  Brake.  In  this  dilemma,  finding  that  he  muft  give  up 
one  of  the  principles  which  he  had  adopted  in  his  calculation,  he 
firft  prepofed  to  facrifice  his  own  theory  \o  the  authority  of  the 
old  fyftem,  thus  giving  one  of  the  moft  memorable  examples 
which  has  ever  occurred,  of  the  influence  of  candour  and  preju^ 
dice  at  the  fame  moment.  He  foon  found,  however,  diat  thi^ 
facrifice  Mrould  not  anfwer  hi^  purpofe,  and  that,  in  order  to  make 
the  calculus  agree  with  obfervations,  it  was  the  old  hypotfaefis^ 
and  not  the  new  one,  that  muft  be  abandoned. 

Thus,  the  idol  was  overthrown  by  which  Kepler  had  been  (b 
long  deceived,  and  the  emancipation  of  aftronomy  was  achieved  : 
but  many  difficulties  were  yet  to  be  overcome,  before  the  empire 
•f  truth  could  be  eftablifhed. 

It  was  proved  that  the  orbit  of  Mars  was  not  circular,  but  its 
real  form  was  yet  undifcovered.  The  hypothefis  which  firft  pre- 
fented  itfelf  was,  that  this  orbit  is  an  ova^or  ellipfis,  coinciding  witli 
the  fuppofed  circular  orbit  at  the  two  apfides,  but  falling  very  much 
witliin  it  in  the  middle  between  them  ;  and  Kepler  having  affign* 
cd  the  proportions  of  the  longer  and  ftiorter  axes  of  the  curve, 
according  to  views  that  he  thought  found,  but  which  proved  to 
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lie  extremdy  fallacious^  proceeded  to  defcribe  the  ellipfis,lt0 
obtain  its  Quadrature,  to  cut  its  area  in  any  given  proportion,  and 
to  derive  from  thence  the  eouations  of  the  mean  motion}  iU 
which  was  accompanied  with  fach  labour,  as  nothing  but  his  for- 
titude and  pcrfeverance  were  able  to  overcome.  He  compared 
the  diftances  of  Mars,  thus  computed,  for  no  lefs  than  forty  dif» 
ferent  arches  of  anomaly,  with  the  fame  as  deduced  from  obfer- 
▼ation,  and  had  the  mortificatioQi  to  find  that  they  did  by  no 
means  agree,  but  that  the  real  places  of  the  planet  fell  as  far 
without  the  new  oval,  as  within  the  old  circular  orbit.  After 
Irving  many  different  means  of  correfking  thefe  errors  with  incre- 
iiblt  labour,  and  always  fubje^ing  each  hypothefis  to  the  fe- 
vered teft,  he  found,  at  length,  that  an  ellipfe,  with  the  Sun  in 
ks  focus,  and  its  greater  axis  equal  to  the  mean  diftance  of  Mars,, 
reprefented  the  ^ole  motion  of  the  planet  with  wonderful  exa£i« 
nefs.  Tie  planets^  thertfon^  ieftrihi  tlliffis^  having  the  Sun  in 
their  common  focus  ;  and  tliis  is  the  fecond  great  diuovery  which 
delighted  the  mind,  and  has  immortalized  the  name  of  Kepler» 

His  third  difcovery  was  that  of  a  law  of  no  lefs  importance 
than  either  the  defcription  of  equal  areas,  or  the  eUiptic  orbits 
of  the  planets ;  but  it  was  made  more  eafily  than  them,  and  with* 
out  the  fame  elaborate  dcdu£lion8.  His  ftron?  propensity  to  trace 
out  laws  and  difcover  analogies  in  nature,  fet  mm  eageiiy  at  work 
to  find  out  what  relation  fuhfifts  between  the  diftances  of  the  pla- 
nets from  the  Sun,  and  the  times  of  their  revolutions  round  him. 
The  data  here  lay  in  a  much  fmaller  compafs,  and  were  much  le£r 
various  than  in  the  two  former  refearches }  and  Kepler,  after  mak- 
ing fpme  fanciful  comparifons  between  the  diftances  of  the  planets 
^nd  the  regular  foHds  in  geometry,  and  alfo  between  the  famf* 
and  the  divifions  of  the  monochord,  thought  at  laft  of  comparing 
the  different  powers  of  thefe  quantities  with  one  another  \  from- 
which  comparifoo,  though  not  without  fome  abortive  attempts^ 
tins  truth  at  laft  emerged,  that  the  fquares  of  the  periodic  times 
ff  tbi  planets  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  diftances  from  ths 
Sun,  He  exprefies,  in  ftrong  terms,  the  delight  and  aftonifliment 
which  he  felt  on  the  difcovery  of  this  (impie  and  beautiful  analo- 
gy. He  has  carefully  marked  the  day  on  which  the  difcovery 
was  made.  It  was  on  the  8th  of  May  i6i8 ;  and  few,  perhaps 
the  j^ilofopher  will  fay,  are  die  days  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world 
that  deferve  fo  well  to  be  remembered. 

Such,  then,  were  the  great  difcoverics  of  l£epler,  of  which  the 
work  before  us  gives  a-  clear  and  faithful  reprefentation  ;  and  be- 
comes of  courfe  a  valuable  and  fecure  guide  through  one  of  the 
moft  intricate  and  thorny  paths  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Vrhole  hiftpTJ  ^  fsHMX^SA*    Ijlie  coo^n^ent^eg  on  M^us  are  indeed 


b  difficult  to  be  tjnderftood  (nofe  ffom  any  fxolU  m  the  campcA 
tkm>.  but  from  the  nature  of  r&e  fabjc£b)»  tlist  very  few  of  thofe 
who  have  profef&dly  written  on  the  biftoiy  of  aitronomy,  ha?t 
given  a  juit  and  aco^rate  account  of  the  principles  wbR:h  guided 
Kepler  to  the  difcoveries  explained  in  that  work.  The  idea  of 
thein  giircn  by  La  Lande  is  in  many  refpe£U  mcorrefl:,  and 
even  the  eloaueut  and  philofbphical  Bailly  has  not  followol  the 
fteps  of  Kepler  with  hb  u&iul  fidelity.  All  muft  acknowledge^ 
that  it  amounts  to  no  ordinary  praife  to  have  been  fucccfsful  where 
writers  fuch  as  thefc  had  failed,  though  thofe  only  who  hare  at* 
tempted  the  perufal  oi  Kepler's  own  work  will  fully  perceive  the 
sncrit  of  Dr  SmalPs  elucidations.  If  any  thing  can  be  faid  to  be 
.wanting  in  them,  it  is  the  introduction  of  more  of  thofe  anecdotes 
.which  ferve  to  make  known  the  character  of  the  Angular  man 
whofe  dilcoverica  are  here  unfolded.  For  this,  tlie  manner  in 
which  the  commentaries  on  Mars  are  written,  fupplies  ample 
materials.  Kepler  was  not  one  of  thofe  (lately  authors,  who  never 
fliow  themfelves  to  their  readers  in  the  times  of  their  difBcuhies 
and  embarrafsmencs,  who  are  viHble  only  when  they  are  in  full 
diefsi  and  are  careful  to  dn-ow  a  veil  over  all  thdr  weaknefles 
and  errors.  He  admits  you  into  his  clofet;  you  fee  him  at 
work  I  the  ardour  and  iinxiety  of  his  mind,  his  hurry  and  dii^ 
trai^ion,  as  well  ws  his  (agacity  and  genius,  are  all  laid  open  be* 
fore  you.  Very  few  writers  on  light  and  gay  fubje^s  bring  yoa 
better  acquainted  with  themfelves  than  this  a^ronomer  does,  ia 
the  courfe  of  explaiuiiig  fome  of  the  greateft  and  mod  difficult 
difcoveries  that  were  ever  made;  and  it  may  be  doubted  wliether^ 
at  the  condufion  of  their  refpec^ive  books^  Kepler  or  Montaigne^ 
are  bed  ktv>wn  to  their  readers* 

We  do. not  mein,  however,  to  infinuate,  that  Dr  Small  has 
been  wholly  inattentive  to  the  circnmftances  here  alluded  t&;  he 
baa  taken  notice  of  many  of  the  peculiariries  in  the  charaAer  of 
the  great  man  whofe  writings  he  has  fo  fuccefsfiilly  explained  ^ 
and  if  he  has  not  enlarged  on  them  more,  it  is  probably  nom  to» 
great  a  defire  of  being  concife.  He  has  indeed  been  fometimes 
too  fparing  of  his  words,  and  feems  to  have  written  under  the 
apprehenfion  of  a  confure  which  Kepler^  very  unjuftly,  we  thinly 
has  at  one  time  pafied  upon  him£elf,  of  being  m  r#  matisma^ 
^a  Joquax,  We  do  not  think  that  this  is  »  critioifm  whick 
the  intelligent  reader  will  make  eichef  on  the  teat  ortbe^OMR^ 
flientary. 

Dr  &nairs  book,  by  making  diis  work  of  Eepletr  mooGT  atfCefB^ 
fale,  will  do  an  efTenriai  fendce  to  general  fcieaoe,  a&  tlttr  WOErk* 
affords  an  excellent  example  6i  indudive  inveflJigatiat]  in  dic^'oidk 
wlifire  iucb  inveftigation  ia  attended  vvidi^diaigneafBaft-diffliyfr. 
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It  is  a  c^fe  tirhcrc  the  mere  coUcaing  of  fa^^s,  without  conncft- 
ing  thofe  facls  by  a  hypothefis  or  t}ieory>  would  be  of  no  ufe 
whatever  for  the  difcovery  of  truth.  Kepler,  therefore,  having 
brought  together  the  fa£is,  from  the  bed  fources,  and  after  the  moit 
fcrupulous  examination  as  to  their  accuracy,  aflumes  a  hypothefis 
for  conned.ing  them  together,  a  ftep  which  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
je£l  renders  indifpenfable.  This  theory  or  hypothefis  is  not  taken' 
up  at  randoni,  but  is  aiTumed  as  probaole,  from  phyfical  confidera- 
tions,  or  other  circumftances  of  the  problem.  It  is  in  this  part,  ' 
however,  where  Kepler  is  moft  defe£iive,  being  often  ra{h  in  the 
aflumption  of  hypotnefis,  and  having,  from  the  (late  of  know- 
ledge in  that  age,  but  few  principles  of  found  and  genuine  phy- 
Hcs  to  afliil  him  in  his  feledion.  He  makes  up  for  this,  indeed^ 
completely,  in  the  ftep  that  follows,  where  he  tries  his  hypothefis 
by  the  moft  rigorous  and  fevete  application  of  it  to  particular  fa£^s, 
and  condemns  it  with  the  utmoft  impartiality  if  it  is  fout^d  want-  ' 
ing.  It  is  here  that  Kepler  is  almoft  unrivalled  \  and  his  inge- 
nuity in  finding  the  means  of  comparing  his  hypothefis  with  ex- 
periment, and  his  candour  in  pronouncing  fentence,  will,  in  all 
ages,  be  fubje£ls  of  admiration.  The  true  ufe  of  hypothefis  and 
theory,  a$  means  of  arriving  at  truth  as  inftruments  of  inveftiga-* 
don,  are  therefore  nowhere  fo  well  exemplified  as  in  the  difco- 
very of  the  three  laws  that  have  been  mentioned  above.  The 
ability  and  diligence  with  which  Dr  Small  has  traced  the  path  of 
Kepler,  and  unfold^  the  thread  that  guided  him  through  a  laby- 
rinth fo  intricate  and  vaft,  entitle  him  confequently  to  the  thanks 
not  only  of  the  aftronomer,  but  of  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  more  difficult  modes  of  indu£live  reafoning. 

There  are  added  to  this  volume  a  confiderable  number  of  notes, 
in  which  feveral  of  the  problems,  both  aftronomical  and  geome- 
trical, conne^ed  with  tne  inveftigations  in  the  text,  are  clearly 
and  elegantly  refolved.  Thefe  throw  great  ligtit  both  on  Kep- 
ler's relcarches  and  on  the  fyftems  of  the  old  aitronomy. 
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Art.  XVI.  CaraSfire  des  Armies  Europiennes  dans  la  Guerre 
aBuelle^  avec  une  parelelle  de  la  Politique  de  la  puijfance  et  des 
fHoyetis  des  Remains  et  des  Frangais.  Londres,  T.  Egerton, 
i8o2. 


Alili/ary  CharaBer  of  the  different  European  Armies^  &c.     Tranf- 
latcd  from  the  French,    oecond  Edition.     Egerton,  1 804. 

l^tJR  curiofity  would  have  been  much  gratified,  if,  along  with 

^^    this  tranflation^  we  had  received  fomc  information  about  th& 
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author  of  tills  very  able  and  interefling  publication.  When  we 
firll  perufcd  it,  we  formed  a  very  high  idea  of  the  author's  ta- 
L'lns ;  but,  both  from  its  fizc  and  compofition,  we  were  led  to 
cjjccive  that  it  was  probably  only  a  prelude  to  a  more  extenfiyc 
\\\\\  fyflematic  work  upon  the  fame  fubje£t.  We  have  been  fo 
long  dlfappointcd  in  that  expeftation,  that  we  avail  ourfelves  of 
this  tranflatlon,  to  give  our  readers  a  riew  of  a  work  which  wc 
Ihould  be  forry  to  have  omitted  altogether. 

The  French  copy  does  not  confiil  of  more  than  150  pages ;  and 
it  contains  chara<fl:ers  of  the  armies  of  France,  Auftria,  Pruflia, 
Spain,  Britain,  Piedmont,  and  Ruffia*  In  a  pamphlet  of  this 
kind,  our  readers  will  not  look  for  minute  or  accurate  details. 
They  will  however  find  many  acute  and  profound  remarks,  evi- 
dently the  refult  of  much  rcffcdlion  upon  the  military  and  politic 
cal  (late  of  Europe. 

The  author  begins  with  obfenring,  that  political  revolutions 
change  the  relative  fituation  and  chara6^er  of  nations,  s  There 
are  few  nations  that  have  not,  at  one  period  or  other,  been 
diftingulfhcd  for  fupcrior  military  (kill  and  attainments.  Without 
going  back  to  ancient  hidory,  we  have  in  modem  times  a  variety 
of  inftances  of  tlie  rapid  fluftuation  of  this  kind  of  fuperiority.  The 
Turki(h  armies,  from  being  formidable  to  all  Ghriffendom  a  few 
centuries  ago,  arc  now  totally  unfit  to  contend  with  European 
forces.  The  Kpanifli  infantry  prcfcrved,  for  nearly  a  century,  a 
fuperiority  over  that  of  the  other  European  powers.  The  Swifs, 
who  were  formerly  courted  and  revered  by  all  the  nations  around 
them,  are  no  longer  a  nation.  The  Swedes,  the  Pruflians,  and 
the  Ru(rian8,  have  had  their  fuccoflive  periods  of  military  glory. 
It  is  remarked  that  the  manner  hi  which  war  is  conducted,  is  not 
lefs  fubjeft  to  change. 

«  The  war  of  1733  "^^^  difTerently  managed  from  that  of  the 
Succedion,  and  the  Seven-years  war  difFercnily  again  from  that  of 
1740.  Kieccnt  difcoveries,  dilierent  gcnen^  and  m  change  of  the 
theatre  and  the  object  of  the  war,  are  not  the  folc  caufes  of  this  diver- 
fity.  In  war,  there  are  fyftems  which  fuccccd  each  other ;  and  it  is 
fubjtA  to  the  fafhion  of  the  day.  A  particular  army  or  organization  of 
troops,  or  an  order  of  battle,  is  more  in  vogue  at  one  time  4Han  ano- 
ther, although  the  officers  may  in  part  be  the  fame.  This  difference 
has  never  been  fo  remarkable  as  in  the  late  and  prcfent  conteft.  Itscou- 
du^  has  been  as  vatied  as  its  origin.  We  have  taken  upon  ourfelves  to 
paint  the  exifling  military  chara6ier  of  the  different  armies  that  have 
been  engaged  in  it.  We  fupprefs  particulars,  and  leave  the  comparifon 
of  them  to  military  perfons,  who  may  he  more  enlightened^  and  better  him 
formed  than  we  are.  We  have  endeavoured  not  to  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be 
prejudiced  by  party  fpirit,  or  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  appearance  of  fu^ 
^fs.     la  relating  circumftancca  as  they  appear  to  us^  we  leave  every 

one. 
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one  to  draw  from  them  whatever  conclufion  he  may  think  the  mofl  pro^ 
bable.  Truth  is  our  objcA  :  this  objeA  we  think  we  have  attained. 
We  prcfumc  too  that  thofe,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  armiea  oi 
which  we  are  fpeaking,  will  meet  with  their  own  fentiments  on  thin 
head,  ahhongh  they  may  not  perhaps  have  clearly  defined  them,  if 
officei;s,  who  are  well  inftru6led  in  each  fervice,  difcover  that  what  we 
relate  is  fo  true,  as  to  be  common,  we  (hall  fancy  that  we  have  gained 
the  object  which  we  had  in  view.  We  do  not  pretend  to  inflru6l,  nor 
to  give  an  account  of  events  ;  but  folely  to  diftingui/h  and  make  known 
the  cau(e€  of  thofe  effeds  with  which  all  Europe  ie  acquainted. '  p. 
VII.  viii. 

The  difcrimiruuing  feature  of  the  French  army  (which  is  that 
to  which  our  author  firft  dircdls  his  attention)  appears  to  have 
Ix^n  individual  intelligence  and  aflivity ;  and  it  is  a  ftriking  proof 
of  the  genius  and  talents  of  their  generals,  that  they  always  ei- 
ther adopted  or  invented  a  fyftera  of  military  movements,  fuitcli 
■to  the  dilcipline  and  compofition  of  their  troops. 

The  Revolution  deprived  the  French  army  of  many  of  their 
bcft  officers.  Their  places  were  fupplied  by  men  haftily  chofen 
for  that  purpofe,  and  in  many  inllances  incapable  of  commanding. 
Ditmourier's  army  was  compofed  of  raw  and  undifciplined  troops, 
who  had  no  confidence  in  their  oificers,  and  were  fomeiimes  feiz- 
cd  with  a  panic,  even  when  there  was  no  enemy  oppofcd  to  them. 
Our  author  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  had  France  been  a  country 
of  limited  extent  and  population^  Ihe  might  have  experienced  die 
fate  of  Holland,  the  Nedierlands,  and  Poland.  *  Notwithftand* 
ing  the  difcordant  views  of  the  allied  powers,  there  was  a  moment 
when  every  thing  was  pofTible  ;  but  tJiey  fufiered  that  moment  to 
be  loft.  *  There  are  certainly  fome  izGts  related  by  Dumourier 
himfelf,  which  tend  to  fupport  this  obfervation  ^  and  it  is  not  eafy 
to  determine  what  momentary  fuccefs  the  combined  armies  might 
have  had,  if  they  had  ad^ed  upon  a  noorc  vigorous  and  enterprizmg 
fyftem.  It  is  almoR  impoifible,  however,  in  forming  an  eftimatc  of 
the  probably  ifl'uc  of  their  defigns,  to  lay  out  of  view  the  difficulties 
arifing  from  the  local  circumltances  of  the  country,  its  almoft  im- 
pregnable frontier,  and  the  population  and  extent  of  the  interior. 
A  moft  defperate  and  enterprifing  invader  alone  could  have  look- 
ed for  fuccefs.  A  regular,  cautious,  calculating  general  had  diiB- 
<:ulties  to  encounter,  which  he  could  not  overcome  with  the  fyilcm 
upon  which  he  afted.  The  retreat  of  the  allied  army  gave  the 
French  confidence  and  courage  ;  and  the  fyftem  of  terror  recruited 
their  armies,  and  made  them  aft  with  energy,  even  after  a  long  K- 
ries  of  defeats.  Their  generals  were  placed  in  a  fituation  in  vhich 
the  lofs  of  men  was  no  objeft.  The  immenfc  numbers  which  fell, 
were  replaced  by  fucceffive  levies;  but  the  army  was  not  in  a  ilatc 
to  execute  manoeuvres,  or  to  make  any  movement  at  all  com  pi  i- 
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cated.     A  new  fydem  of  warfare  was  therefore  adopted^  and 
purfued  with  fuccefs. 

•  There  were,  *  fays  our  authorf  *  in  each  of  the  fourteen  republican 
armiesy  a  few  ancient  ofiicersy  particularly  engineers,  and  of  the  artil- 
lery, poiTefTed  of  military  acquirements :  neceflity,  rtfleclion,  and  the 
natural  genius  of  Frenc)imen  taught  them  to  devifc  a  new  fpe- 
cics  of  warfare.  Turenne,  Cond^,  and  their  Sieves  had  carried  on  a 
\fAr  of  movements;  nejft  came  that  of  fieges.  Frederick  the  Great 
had  introduced  a  fyftem  of  tadlics  and  manoeuvres,  which  he  had  brought 
to  perfcdlion.  The  French,  fully  aware  that  they  could  not  give  battles 
in  regular  order,  fought  to  reduce  th?  war  to  important  affairs  of  pods* 
By  a  ftrange  fatality,  which  attended  the  allied  army,  this  fyftcm  of  de- 
fultory  warfare  feemed  to  be  encouragcrd  by  the  very  foes  they  had  to 
encounter.  Ipftead  of  lines,  that  could  not  be  prefervcd  without  diffi- 
.culty,  the  French  formed  dofc  columns.  They  reduced  their  battles  to 
attacks  on  certain  points,  and  fometimes  on  one  only.  By  brigadet 
qondantly  fuccecding  each  other,  and  freih  troops  fupplying  the  place 
of  thofe  who  had  been  driven  back,  they  in  the  end  fuccecded  in  forc- 
ing the  point  attacked  $  and  the  Auftrians  made  a  mdjierly  retreat.  ^ 

P-  4-  5- 

The  French  (it  is  faid)  were  not  left  indebted  for  their  fucceCs  to 

the  talents  of  their  own  generals,  than  to  the  (lubborn  indocilit^ 

ii^  their  enemies.     The  Audrians,  indead  of  availing  thcmfeWcs 

qf  the  fuperior  difcipline  of  their  troops,  uniformly  adhered  to 

their  fyftero  of  forming- immoveable  lines ;  and  the  French,  by 

keeping  themfelves  in  a  mafs,  were  fecure  againll  the  attacks  of 

their  cavalry. 

When  the  feat  of  war  was  transferred  to  mountainous  or 
difficult  countries,  clofc  columns  could  no  longer  be  made  ulc 
of:  the  French  at  once  perceived  this,  and,  abandoning  tlic 
/yftcm  of  clofc  columns,  formed  irhmenfc  bodies  of  eclaWtur:^ 
fbarp-ftiooters,  light  infantry,  and  chafleurs.  Tht  Trench  foU 
diers  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  this  fpecies  of  warfare  ; 
^nd  by  availing  themfelves  of  the  moft  trifling  advantages  of 
ground,  they  frequently  forced  large  bodies  of  Auftrians  to  re- 
treat. 

In  the  courfc  of  a  few  campaigns,  the  French  armies,  nl- 
though  they  did  not  acquire  a  regular  fyftem  of  taftics,  became 
able  to  move  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  obferved,  that  as  they 
did  not  pay  much  regard  to  regularity  and  precifion,  their 
movements  were  executed  with  greater  velocity.  *  In  the 
midft  of  a  niovement  that  appears  confufed,  individual  intcl- 
Jj^ence  enables  every  man  to  find  his  place  \  the  manoeuvre, 
injlead  of  being  perfoirtied  in  a  body,  is  executed  individually, 
a^id,  for  that  very  reiifon,  with  greater  rapidity.  * 

IMprravi  is  deftrihed  a£  the  French  general  who  adhered  moft 

dofciy 
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cloftly  to  the  old  fyftem  of  warfare.  His  military  chara£ler  ia 
faid  to  differ  from  that  of  the  other  French  generals :  he  was 
chiefly  diilinguiihed  by  his  foperior  talents  and  fcience,  while 
the  others  owed  their  reputation  to  the  bold  and  daring  manner 
in  which  they  formed  and  executed  their  plans. 

The  efFcdls  of  the  revolution  were  not  lefs  confpicuous  in  the 
fubordinate  arrangements  of  the  army.  Their  wants  were  fup* 
plied  by  requifition.  When  they  entered  a  country,  they  had 
Jittle  or  no  baggage.  Their  loffes  from  fatiguci  difeafe  and 
famine,  were  never  regarded  by  their  generals  \  and  as  mod  of 
their  officers  had  been  raifed  from  the  ranks,  they  received  fome 
confolation  for  the  hard(hips  and  privations  they  endured|  by  re- 
ceding upon  their  for^ner  fituation. 

Lefs  is,  however,  faid  of  the  fyftem  which  the  French 
adopted  of  fupporting  their  armies  by  levying  contributions 
in  the  countries  they  came  to,  than  we  expe^ed  to  have 
met  .with  in  a  work  which  difplays  fo  much  difcernment.  By 
jibandoning  the  old  fyftem  of  forming  depots  and  magazines 
they  certainly  expofed  their  troops  to  famine,  want  and  diforder, 
and  in  many  inftances  fuffered  from  the  fury  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  exafperated  by  their  excefles.  With  all  thefc  in- 
conveniences, however,  they  appear  to  have  reaped  very  import- 
ant advantages  from  this  mode  of  fupplying  their  armies.  For- 
merly, the  movements  of  armies  were  anticipated  from  the- 
magazines  they  had  formed,  and  the  poGtion  of  their  depots  ; 
and  their  route  was  retarded  by  the  attention  which  it  was 
neccffary  to  pay  to  them.  The  inroads  of  the  French  armies 
were  uncxpefted,  and  their  progrefs  was  rapid.  They  calcu- 
lated only  upon  fuccefs ;  and  they  obtained  it,  by  the  unlooked  for 
celerity  of  their  movements,  and  the  boldnefs  and  enterprife  of 
their  plans. 

The  idea  of  fupporting  an  army  in  that  manner  was  fully  de- 
veloped by  Guibert  \  and  the  revolution,  which  has  been  a 
fchool  of  bold  and  daring  experiments,  has  (hewn  the  corre£l- 
pefs  of  his  reafoning  upon  that  and  many  other  military  in- 
novations. 

The  diforders  of  the  French  army  arc  well  defcribed  in  the 
following  paflage. 

*  When,'  fays  our  antbor,  *  we  fee  thefe  volunteers  of /fi^nfy  drag- 
ged to  the  armies  with  an  iron  collar  faftcned  to  their  necks ;  when  we 
confider  that  they  arc  in  great  part  compofed  of  royalifts  or  enemies  to 
government ;  when  we  rcftcA  on  the  diforder,  the  watle,  the  want  of 
difctpline,  the  miTery,  the  maladies,  and  the  (late  of  the  hofpjtals,  which 
confume  fix  times  the  number  of  men  that  perifh  in  battle  ;  when  we 
fee  the  foldiers  incelTantly  on  the  point  of  mutiny,  and  fometimet 
freely  indulging  thcmfelves  in  it ;  their  officers,  fome  of  whom '  can* 
mot  even  read ;  their  gencralsi  many  of  whom  are  ^rofsly  ignorant  $ 

while 
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>p<rHilc  fercral  who  hate  rifcn  to  the  rank  of  commanders  in  duef, 
originally  dealers  in  thread  and  needles  (Jourdan),  monks  (Pichcgni), 
ph)fician5  (Doppet),  barrifters  (Moreau),  common  foldiers  (MafienaL 
dancers  (Muller,  Vi6^or),  carmen  (Brune),  quack  doAors  (Maflbt), 
painters  (Cartaux),  fenci  j^  mailers  (Augercau),  cooks  (Charapionet), 
&c.  5cc. — when  we  fee  foldiers  of  uncouth  appearance,  without  the 
foialltft  fhew  of  fubordination,  and  in  rags,  we  cannot  but  a/k  ourfclves 
the  queflion,  how  it  has  been  pcfiible,  that  fuch  an  aiTemblage  couki 
have  achieved  military  exploits  of  fo  diilinguifhed  a  (lamp  ?  Wc  have 
already  in  part  accounted  for  this  phenomenon  ;  wc  fhall  proceed  to  give 
a  final  dcveloj>ement  of  the  caufes,*     p.  12.  13. 

In  tlic  explanation  which  is  given  of  thefe  fafts,  it  is  obfcrvcd 
that  the  want  of  difciplinc  ainong  the  French  foldiers  is  more  ap- 

fjarent  than  real.  Although  a  French  foldier  is  not  chaftifcd 
or  ordinary  offences,  but  is  allowed  to  fell  his  effeils,  to  be 
dirty,  and  to  commit  diforders^  yet  whatever  is  confidcrcd  as  an 
cflential  breach  of  military  difcipline  is  punifhed  with  the  ut- 
moR  feverity.  A  diflinftion  is  thus  made  between  what  is  pcr- 
fonal  to  the  foldier,  and  what  relates  to  the  fervicc.  His  cod- 
du£t  upon  fervice  is  as  exemplary  as  in  any  other  army  ;  and  he 
makes  it  a  point  of  honour  to  be  vigilant  and  ftriftly  obfervant 
of  countet/igns. 

In  their  battles  the  French  arefaid  to  have  derived  great  ad- 
vantages from  keeping  a  body  of  referve,  compofed  of  the  bed 
troops,  and  commanded  by  an  able  general.  By  concentrating 
their  forces  upon  the  point  of  attack  inftead  of  forming  cxten- 
five  lines,  they  were  enabled  to  fpare  troops  for  that  purpofe. 
They  generally  commenced  the  action  with  light  troops.  In 
that  fituation  the  courage  of  every  individual  is  difplayed  ;  and 
the  emulation  which  is  excited  leads  men  to  the  mod  during 
actions.  One  great  excellence  which  French  foldiers  pcflefs,  is 
that  of  penetrating  into  the  ftate  of  the  forces  oppofed  to  them, 
and  of  making  an  attack  with  rapidity  and  precifion  the  moment 
they  feem  difpofed  to  give  way.  Their  (harp- (hooters  have  fre- 
quently fucceeded  in  deciding  important  a£lions  ;  and  if  they 
are  rcpulfed,  they  are  protedied  by  the  corps  de  referve  which 
fupports  them,  or  attacks  in  its  turn.  The  battle  of  Marengo 
is  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the  advantages  which  the  French  have 
derived  from  their  eorps  de  referve  ;  and  on  Ynorc  than  one  occa- 
fion  it  has  been  the  means  of  recovering  a  battle  which  wasconfidcr- 
cd  as  loft.  The  French  are  faid  to  have  been  much  indebted  for 
tlicir  \lctcrics  to  the  ufe  of  horfe-artillery,  which  was  compofed 
of  picked  men,  and  cxpofed  upon  every  occafion.  Their  other  ar- 
tiliery,  during  the  courfc  of  lail  war,  is  defcribed  as  greatly  inferior 
to  wliat  it  hzd  formerlvbren:  it  was  however  difpofed  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  retard  the  movements  of  the  infantry;  and  no  field- 
pieces 
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pieces  were  attached  to  their  battalions.  One  aflertion  which 
will  perhaps  furprlfe  our  readers,  is,  that  fccrccyi  which  has- 
been  confulered  of  fo  much  importance  in  military  operations, 
was  confidered  as  no  ob]e£l  in  the  French  army.  When  the 
general  had  a  movement  in  view,  the  whole  army  knew  of  ic  ^ 
while  at  the  fame  time  a  thoufand  other  plans  were  talked  of 
and  difcufltd.  A  fpirit  of  enterpiife  was  thus  kept  up  in  the 
whole  army,  and  their  camps  became  fchools  of  military  inftruc- 
tion.  In  other  armies,  the  officers  and  foldiers  who  have  made 
a  campai|(n,  are  in  general  more  ignorant  of  the  movements 
which  their  army  has  made,  than  their  countrymen  at  home.  It 
is  confidercd  as  an  tiTcnti^l  objt£l  to  conceal  from  them,  as^ 
much  as  poffible,  not  merely  the  movements  which  are  to  be 
made,  but  even  thofe  which  have  taken  place.  Our  author  re- 
marks that  hiRory  furnifhes  us  with  many  inflances  of  great 
fucccffes  arifing  from  the  difcoveries  and  obfcrvations  of  com- 
mon foldiers  : — and  indeed,  where  the  minds  of  fo  many  men 
arc  employed  upon  one  objedl,  valuable  fuggellions  muft  fre- 
quently be  produced  by  their  united  efforts.  In  few  armies  ia 
any  care  taken  to  difcover  or  colleft  their  obfcrvations.  The 
French  army  afforded  every  facility  for  that  purpofe.  The 
commander  had  opportunities  of  availing  himfelf  of  the  in- 
formation of  the  whole  army.-  The  generals  of  divifion,  dur-% 
ing  the  engagement,  received  the  fame  affiftance  from  the 
intelligence  of  the  individuals  who  compofed  their  columns^ 
Their  obfervarions  pafTcd  from  rank  to  rank;  and  while  thofe 
which  were  jull  were  circulated,  there  was  difcernment  e- 
nough  to  arrcit  the  progrcfe  of  thofe  which  were  unfounded. 
'  It  was  thus  that,  amidit  the  diforder  and  confuGon  which 
feemed  to  render  the  French  armies  ungovernable,  and  inca- 
pable of  executing  a  plan,  aftoniihing  refults  were  produced^ 
becaufe  every  one  contributed  to  forward  the  common  objt£^^ 
from  his  voluntary  as  well  as  perfonal  exertions.  *  Every  oilicer 
and  every  foldier  fought  as  if  the  orders  they  were  executing 
had  been  their  own.  Thefe  circumdances  mult  have  given  a  pe- 
culiar charafter  to  all  the  operations  of  the  French  army.  Ac-» 
cordinj^ly  it  is  obfcrveU  that 

*  When  a  company  arrives  at  a  poft,  or  on  the  ground  which  it  is  to 
•ccupy,  the  foldierS|  from  curiuilty,  example,  the  defire  of  appeartog 
intelligent,  aud  from  that  vanity  which  is  infeparable  from  the  French 
chara^cr,  inftcad  of  lying  lazily  od  the  earth,  cxdn[unc  the  poit  in  every 
point  of  view  ;  they  proceed  to  reconnoitre,  and  form  their  feveral  plana 
of  attack  or  defence.  If  they  are  attacked,  they  have  the  incalculable 
advantage  of  being  acquainted  with  the  ground^  and  of  knowing  before^ 
b^nd  all  that  caa  be  done*   U  frequently  happcns^^  that  the  foldiers,  without 

office  rSy 
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-*'=  is  to  adopt,  than  to  tie  hirft  ftrtftlv  dow^i  to  the  moft  pttfeft 
plan  of  a  campaign  that  ever  Mr^s  formed  in  a  cabinet.     If  ztkf 

'  ^  thing  is  prefctibed  beyond  the  general  ob^Qt  m  view,  It  19  the  *  re* 

-  -    Mt  of  jealoufy,  of  vanity,  or  of  a  fetal  defire  of  commanding.  * 

"-    Tliis  fyftem  of  plans  and  cf  detailed  orders,  which  the  French 
-   were  too  wife  to  incumber  themfel^s  with,  appears  to  have  pcr- 

"^     vaded  the  whole  Auftrian  fervice.    The  generals  were  there  fet- 

*-    tered  by  the  inftrufitions  Aey  received,  and  looked  to  the  Council 
of  War  with  greater  apprehenfion  than  to  thti  eftemy.    They  werd 

^    alw'ays  impreffi*d  with  their  rcfponfibility  for  the  event,  and  coti- 
tintially  calculating  the  lofs  they  might  fufttfiA,  not  only  in  men, , 
but  ifl  miTitary*  effcds  and  artillery.     A  general  who  Was  defeated 

z  :  when  attacked,  was  acquitted  $  but  if  he  was  defeated  in  an  of- 
'  fenfive  operation,  he  wus  undone  fdr  evei^i  •  as  if,-  *  fay«  our  an- 
'     fhor,  <  an  army  became  fecure  againft  an  attack  by  not  making 

- 1  one  iffelf* '  Tneh-  artBlery,  which  was  excellent,  was  made  an 
incumbranee,  inftead  of  an  alBdance.  It  was  a  point  of  honour* 
to  prefcrve  it  at  every  rift:  5  and  the  Auftrian  iitfmtry  would 

^  on  fome  occafions  have  avoided  defeats,  if  it  had  either  had  no 
attillery,  or  had  confcnted  to  lofe  it. 

The  merits  of  the  Auftrian  arrtiy,  however,  are  by  no  mean^ 

^r  underrated.  Although  its  dcfefts,  and  the  degraded  ftatc  of 
their  foldicrs,  who  are  reduced*  to  the  condition  of  automatons^ 
arc  acknowledged,  it  is  faid  to  be  as  much  fu^eribr  to  the  French 
army  confidered  as  a  body,  as  a  French  foldier,  confidered  as  an 
Individuaf,  is  to  an  Auftrian.  The  two  gpreat  caufes  of  the  defeats 
of  the  Auftrians  were,  the  want  of  genius  and  enterprife  in  their 
generals,  and  their  deficiency  in  light  troopa.  Inftead  of  adopt- 
ing an  original  mode  of  fighting,  calculated  to  diiplay  the  foperi- 
ty  of  their  troop»  ki  difcipUne,  they  kept  tbemfelves  in  cordons 
and  liriea,  in  which  their  cavalry  eould  be  of  no  ufe.  The  French^ 
who  were  thus  enabled  to  calcttlate  upon  their  movements,  expofed 
themfcives  in  a  manner  which  they  woiBd  not  have  ventured  to  have 
done,  if  they  had  been  oppofed  by  an  entctprifing  enemy.  Even 
when  aOing  upon  the  defenfive,  the  Auftrians  ought  to  hffve  made 
Campaigns  of  movements,  not  of  pofitiom.  This  is  iMuftrated  by 
the  example  of  Turenne,  J^rinee  Eugene,  and  Frederick  of  Pruf- 
fia,  who,  during  their  dcfcnfive  campaigns,  kept  up  all  the  adi- 
Vity  and  appearance  of  ofFenfive  operarions.  The  want  of  light 
troops  is  confidefcd  as  the  chief  caufe  of  the  defeat  of  the  Auf- 
trians. Even  when  commanded  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  up- 
on whom  every  culogium  is  beftowed,  they  fuffered  feverely  from, 
this  circumftance.  By  converting  tlicir  light  troops,  which  were 
fo  famous  in  the  wars  of  1740  and  I757»  into  a  fort  of  regular. 
baUaHons^  they  loft  die  qnaHtics  which  fitted  them^  for  that  fpe- 
T«L.  Y.  NO.  10.  T  t         •  •       -     •  -     ^.^, 
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des  of  warfare.  The  Auftrians  might  have  fuppUed  this  defe6^ 
in  Piedmont^  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Italy,  by  employing  the  in* 
habitants  of  thefe  countries  as  light  troops ;  but  although  their 
adherents  were  more  numerous  than  tho(e  of  the  French,  they 
made  lefs  ufe  of  them.  Their  lofies,  from  want  of  light  troops, 
were  enormous  when  the  war  was  carried  on  in  mountainous 
countries.  They  a£led  upon  the  principle,  that  a  fuflBcient  num- 
ber of  men  will  always  defend  their  ground ;  whereas,  among 
mountains,  the  advantages  of  ground  are  of  more  importance  than 
numbers.  From  the  defire  of  adhering  to  a  fyftem  of  regularity 
i^hich  could  not  be  preferved,  inflead  of  occupying  the  heights 
and  placing  their  troops  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
they  remained  colle£led  at  the  bottom  :  They  were  in  coniequcnce 
outflanked,  and  furrounded.  Our  author  enlarges,  in  many  paf- 
jages,  uppn  the  advantages  which  the  French  derived  from  tneir 
light  troops.  The  following  paflage  gives  fo  good  an  account  of 
die  oppofite  fyftems  of  the  French  and  Auftrians,  that  we  make 
1)0  apology  for  laying  it  before  our  readers. 

*  The  French  foldiers,  who  are  more  a£iive,  more  enterpri£ng  and 
ready  in  availioj?  themfelves  of  every  advantage  of  ground,  will  hang 
nound  bodies  ot.  men  that  are  much  more  numerous  than  themfelves  ; 
they  moleft,  harafs,  and  advance  upon  them,  by  meant  of  the  fmalleft 
fhelter.  The  Auftrians,  in  the  mean  time,  preierve  their  rank  and  file  ; 
But  their  oblique  firing  has  not  the  leaft  effe^  upon  men  who  are  either 
fcattered  about,  or  advantageoufly  pofted  ;  while  every  difi^ar^  of  the 
latter,  being  levelled  at  a  confiderable  body,  cannot  fail  of  telling* 
tVhen  the  Auftrians  advance,  the  riflemen  withdraw,  but  return  to  the 
charge  as  foon  as  the  Auftrians  retire  again  :  the  Auftrian  troop  is  thus 
harafled  by  an  enemy  that  keeps  out  of  its  reach,  and  whofe  numbers. 
Upon  looking  at  the  extent  of  ground  which  they  occupy,  appear  more 
eonfiderable  than  they  really  are.  This  method  of  fighting  continues, 
until  the  lofles  they  have  experienced,  and  the  inutility  of  refiftance, 
produce  di(couragement  and  confufion ;  and,  at  length,  the  t7xx>ps 
overwhelmed  vrith  fatigue,  and  thrown  into  diforder,  either  difperfe,  or 
lay  down  their  arms.  The  French,  who  would  not  have  dared  to  meet 
thefe  fame  Auftrians  in  open  field,  have  often  defeated  and  taken  thou« 
fei^ds  of  them  with  fome  himdreds  of  men  only  :  for,  the  inftant  their 
tanks  are  broken,  the  Auftrians  become  like  a  flock  of  flieep  di^ierfed, 
and  incapable  of  reuniting.  The  coolnefs  of  the  Auftrians  is  inexpH* 
cable.  The  humiliation  of  furrendering  their  arms  does  not  feem  to  af- 
fe6l  them  any  more  than  the  dangers  of  a  battle.  One  would  fuppofe, 
in  confidering  their  indiflerehce,  that  it  wds  nothing  but  the  finale  of  a 
pantomime  or  ballet.  The  Auftrians  carry  their  fear  of  being  out« 
flanked  or  turned,  to  a  degree  which  is  at  once  ridiculous  and  extrava« 
gant ;  it  might  indeed  be  called  a  national  diforder  of  weaknefs*  They 
fancy  themfelves  outflanked,  or  enveloped  at  the  very  moment  in  which 
^ey  mij;ht  furround  thoie^  who  h^ve  nad  t^  rafligefi  t^  9utfuu  them. 

Th» 
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This  exceffive  apprehenfion  difconcerts  their  plans,  and  drives  them  to  ^ 
retrograde  movenients  at  a  time  when,  in  order  to  beat  the  enemy,  they 
have  only  to  advance  upon  hinu  '     p.  39.  40. 

The  view  given  of  the  Engliih  army  will  be  more  intercft- 
ing  to  our  readers  than  that  of  any  of  the  cdbtinental  forces. 
It  contains,  in  the  firft  place,  an  inveftigation  of  the  caufes  of 
the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  Britifh  arms  upon  the  Continent.  One 
pofition  is  repeatedly  maintained,  that  *  the  Englifli  are  un- 
doubtedly the  moft  intrepid  people  in  Europe. '  *  Other  caufes ' 
are  therefore  to  be  afligned  for  a  fa£l  which  is  aflumed  as  cer- 
tain. The  firft  is,  that  the  land  army  has  become  an  obje£t  of 
ifecondary  confideration  ever  fince  the  union  with  Scotland,  An«^ 
other  caufe  is  the  want  of  any  regular  fyftem  for  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  army,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  forces  are  par- 
celled out  in  fervice,  from  which  circumftance  they  can  never 
acquire  uniformity  or  confiftency.  Campaigns  in  Ada  do  not' 
contribute  to  form  troops  fitted  for  European  warfare ;  and  a 
general  who  has  returned  from  India,  is  compared  to  an  admi- 
ral who  has  acquired  his  knowledge  of  navigation,  from  voyages 
in  the  lake  of  Geneva  or  the  Black  fea.  The  Engliih  cavalry 
is  allowed  to  be  better  equipped  and  more  formidable  in  a 
charge  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  A  private  in  the  BritifK 
cavalry  is  faid  to  be  as  well  mounted  as  an  officer  in  any  other 
fervice.  He  does  not  however  poflefs  the  fame  command  of  his 
horfe,  which  is  attributed  to  the  form  of  his  faddle  ;  and  from 
this  circumftance  the  BritiQi  cavalry  are  faid  to  require  more 
time  than'  any  other  to  form  after  a  charge.  The  higheft  praifes 
are  bcftowed  upon  the  artillery.  In  ihort,  able  commanders,  wis 
are  told,  are  alone  wanting  to  make  the  Britifh  the  beft  troops 
in  Eu.rope.  This  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  our  author;  for  it 
^  is  certainly  very  prevalent  upon  the  Continent.  The  Britifh 
officers  are  not  confidered  as  inferior  to  thofe  of  siny  army  in 
Europe  in  courage,  in  talents,  or  in  attachnient  to  their  pro- 
feffion,  but  in  military  fcience  and  attainments.  It  certainly 
would  be  extremely  unjuft  to  impute  to  them  the  tlightcft  blame 
upon  that  account.  From  the  caufes  already  enumerated  they 
have  not  the  fame  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  pra£lical  know- 
ledf^e  of  their  profeffion  which  the  officers  of  continental  armies 
pofTefs ;  and  though  that  difadvantage  might  have  been  eafily  fup* 
pUed  by  dire£ling  fome  portion  of  the  talents  and  genius  of  the 
nation  to  the  cultivation  of  military  fcience,  this  is  perhaps  the 
only  country  in  Europe  where  it  has  been  completely  neglected. 

•  ^     T  t  2  Irt 

'         -  ■  ■     ■  ■  , .  I    ,         ■  ■     .  ..  , 

*  <  Les  Anglois  font  indubitablement  le  peuple  le  plus  intr^pide.  de 
I'Europe,  celuj  qui  affronts  la  more  ct  la  volt  agprocber  avec  le  plus 
4^  fang  froid  et  d'indiffcrencc. ' 


In  F^nce>   railltary  knowlcgc  wa»  wi4ely  diffufedf   and  in 
the  courfe  of  the  war,  it  enabled  tbem  to  overcome    every  diT* 
advantage    arifing    from   want    of    difciplioe   af>4    experience.. 
Their  writers  upon  military  fubjedls  are  as  fuper|or  to  tbofe  of 
other  countiies,  as  their  generals  have  (hewn  themfelves  to  be. 
If  the  fame  encouragement  had  been  given  in  England  to  mili- 
tary ftudics,  we  c»n  have  no  doubt  that  our  countrymen  would 
have  excelled  as  much  in  this  as  they  have  done  in  every  other 
department  of  fcience.     We  are  not  aware«  that  we  are  indulg* 
ing  our  national  partialities  too  far»  when  we  fayi  that  there 
is  not  one  liberal  art  to  which  the  genius  of  both  nations  has 
b^pen  applied^  in  which  this  country  has  not  fair  pretenfions  to 
fuperior  exceliencjC.     Even  mechanical  inventions,  although  noc 
apparently  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  inhabit.)ntSj  have  been 
carried  to  higher  perfe£lion  in  Britain  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try.   £ut  on  military  fubjeds,  not  one  author  of  any  originality, 
or  of  any  merits  has  appeared.     The  caufe  of  this  is  obvious* 
A  perfon  intended  for  the  army  has  no  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing even  the  rudiments  of  his  art  in  this  cpHntry  \  if  he  is  de- 
iirous  to  acquire  them,  he  mutt  relinquifb  the  fuperior  advan* 
tages  of  a  Britiih  education,  in  order  to  place  himfelf  under 
the  tuition  of  a  German  t^£tician.    He  tbc:re  ;^cqviKS  a  fyftem 
which  is  fuited  to  the  genius  of  a  country  inferior  in  almotk 
every  refpe^  to  this.     Any  little  military  knowledge  i|vhi.ch  has 
been  brought  into  this  country,  has  been  fervilely  copied  from  the 
Germans.    We  are  by  no  means  difpofed  to  underrate  German 
difdpline ;  it  certainly. has  its  mi^rits ;  but  there  always  muil  be  a 
nArked  di(lin£lion  between  a  fyllem  which  is  in  a  manner  the 
growth  of  the  country,  nitd  accommodated  to  the  genius  and  fitu* 
ation  of  the  people,  and  one  which  is  transferred  as  an  article  of 
faith  in  all  its  parti^,  from  a  foreign  country,  to  on^  diOerent  in 
almoft  every  refpe^-     if  Frciierick,  initead  of  King  of  Pruffw** 
had  been  King  of  Great  Britain,  \ve  may  venture  to  lay  that  his 
military  arrangements  would  have  been  different.     lie  would  have 
conGdered  the  fituation  of  the  country,  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  the  fervices  in  which  the  troops  were  likely  to  be  engaged.    Ixk 
his  own  country,  it  is  believed,  he  made  fewer  changes  in  mili- 
tary matters  than  what  is  generally  imagined:  matters  of  l^tl^  ^n^ 
portance  he  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  fame  footing.    He  did  no^ 
confidcr  it  of  very  great  importance  to  alter  the  fliape  of  a  caoat  oaf 
the  form  of  a  Ikirt  \  but  wherever  he  found  the  talkies  of  other 
nations  fuperior,  Lc  either  imitated  pr  improv<;d  upon  them.    Bj 
doing  fo,  he  eftablilhed  his  own  charadtcr  for  luperior  genius, 
and  at  the  fame  time  made  his  :\rmy  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other 
power  in  Europe.    The  fame  fuperiority  will  be  attained  by  anj 

nation 


nation  wluck  will  eaiploy  tbe  fitxne  mcans-^whtch  ^1-  improve 
its  military  fyft?m>  nQt  by  a  conftaot  and  vexatious  fucceifion  of 
trifling  changes,  but  by  prererving  unchanged  whatever  it  has  that 
h  good|  and  giving  encouragement  to  every  improvement  in  the 
higher  departments  of  military  fcrvice. 

Our  author,  throughout  the  whofe  of  this  work,  appears  to 
entertain  very  little  reverence  for  what  are  called  parade  officers*. 
Me  obferves,  that  it  is  eafy  for  a  perfon  to  fancy  bimfelf  a  Sol- 
dier, by  fcrupuloufly  attending,  during  peace,  to  thofe  minuii/g 
vhich  are  really  infigni&cant  in  war  ;  and  that  it  has  been  gene» 
rally  obferved,  that  officers  who  make  the  moft  diftingui(hed  &• 
gure  in  time  of  peace,  do  not,  in  adlual  fervlce,  anfwer  the  ex* 
peclatious  which  they  have  raifed.  <  An  officer  of  this  clafs^ 
who  has  fcrved  twenty  or  thirty  years,  has  great  difficulty  in* 
changing  his  pacific  habits  i  he  hates  wiir  :  and  where  there  is  a' 
want  of  taite  for  an  undertaking,  it  mud  be  badly  executed. ' 
Nothing  can  appear  more  aftoniming  to  thofe  who  have  not  re* 
fle£led  upon  it,  than  the  extreme  zeal  which  many  officers  of 
that  defcription  (how  for  the  fubordinate  minutia  of  parade.  It; 
is  howerer  the  cafe  with  this,  as  with  nooft  other  frivolous  pur- 
fuits,  that  where  they  occupy  the  Qiind,  they  cngrofs  it  more  ex-r 
cluGvely  than  thofe  ODJe<^s  which  require  a  higher  exertion  of  the 
underilandiag*  A  coUedor  of  butterflies  or  tulips  (hows  more  zea( 
in  his  favourite  (Indies,  than  a  mathematician ;  and  a  mounter 
bank  quack^dofior  annexes  higher  importance  to  his  infallible  pte<* 
fcriptioBS  than  a  regular  phyucian.  Officers  who  have  been  long 
^Gcuftomed  to  actual  fervice^  are  fully  aware  of  the  relative  imp6rt« 
ance  of  the  fubordinate  parts  of  difcipline ;  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  de« 
fcribe  the  abfurd  importance  which  parade  officers,  who  have  never 
heard  a  gun  fired  upon  fervice,  aferibe  to  the  fmalleft  minutut  of 
drefs.  It  appears  to  them  of  greater  confequence  to  have  theif 
troops  fmart  upon  parade,  than  a£live  in  their  manoeuvres  ( 
and  they  feem  to  think  that  nothing  renders  a  foldier  fo  fit  to 
meet  an  enemy,  as  fixing  his  cap  upon  one  corner  of  his  head^ 
and  expofing  as  much  of  it  as  they  poffibly  can,  bedaubed  with 
foap  and  flour,  to  the  wet  and  cold  of  a  northern  ctimare.  No 
doubt,  thofe  officers  muft  be  very  unfit  to  meet  an  encmy,^  who 
will  not  (lay  to  examine  whether  the  accoutrements  of  their  meri 
are  well  lackered,  or  their  queues  tied  with  fingular  regularity 
and  prccifiop.  The  height  to  which  this  aitenuoo  to  diefs  is  raife4 
in  fome  individuals,  exceeds  all  bounds  of  belief.  We  have  heard^ 
W  anecdote  of  a  general  officer  (in  wha;  (ervice  we  forbeat  to 
mention)  who  went  with  fome  of  his  frieqds  to  (ee  tbe  Co^ful* 
ar  troops  reviewed  at  Paris.  After  infpc^iivg  the  lines  very 
n4trowlyi  he  was  obferved  to  return  to  his  ceuotrymen  witk  ^ 

look 
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look  of  great*  fatitfaftion  and  importance.  One  of  them  wlio 
was  anxious  to  know  the  refult  of  his  obfenrations,  was  at 
length  informed,  *  that  he  could  affure  him>  as  a  military  man, 
diat  after  looking  at  the  whole '  line,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
find  two  neckcloths  together,  tied  in  the  fame  manner. '  *    This 

was 

^  A  certain  degree  of  attention  to  the  clothing  and  equipcnent  of 
troops  18  necefliuy  ;  and  even  an  excefs  of  it  may  appear  a  vby  hamp 
lels  foible.  It  would  certainly  be  fo,  if  it  did  not  convert,  vdiat  ought 
to  be  a  fecondary  obje^  into  a  principal  one.  When  it  is  proposed  t** 
form  the  fokiier  for  the  different  kinds  of  fervice  which  may  be  required, 
and  to  accuftom  him  to  fuch  exercifes  as  will  inure  him  to  £stigue,  it 
is  faid  that  he  is  already  fufficiently  employed.  This  obje^Uoo  has  loeg 
ago  been  anfwered  by  Guibert.  ^  Si  Pon*  me  dit, '  fays  that  enhght* 
cned  author,  ^  que  nos  exercifes  a&uels  les  occupent  d^ja  aflez,  je  re- 
pondrai  que  c'efl  parce  que  nos  manoeuvres  font  trop  compliquees,  nos 
methodes  d'inftru£lion  mal  entendues,  not  re  pretention  de  precifjon  et 
de  perfe6Uon  fur  beaucoup  de  points,  minutieufe  et  ridicule.  Je  r$- 
pondrai  que  la  preuve  que  nos  foldats  ne  font  pas  aflez  occup^  c'eft 
que  pour  rcmplir,  dit-on,  leur  temps,  on  les  fiircharge  de  r^les  de  dif- 
Cipline  inquietantes  et  odieufes.  C'ed  qu*on  a  cre6  une  tenue  qui  leur 
fait  paffer  trois  heures  par  jour  a  leur  toilette,  qtii  en  fait  des  perru- 
quiers,  des  polifleurs,  des  vemiiTeurs,  tout  en  un  mot,  hormis  des  gens 
de  guerre.  *— J^^i  General  dc  TaSiqufy  p,  i6l. 

The  fame  excellent  author,  whom  we  cannot  too  often  refer  to,  hat 
demonftrated  that  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences  ought  to  pro- 
mote inftead  of  retarding  the  art  of  war  : — *  Ce  ne  font  pas  les  arts  et 
les  fciences  qui  ont  fait  decheoir  Tart  militaire  chez  les  peuples  de  Pan* 
tiquitd  ;  ce  ne  foot  pas  les  arts  et  les  fciences  qui  Pemp^chent  aujourd'hui 
de  fiaire  des  progrea.  Les  lumieres  g^n^rales  devroient  au  contraire  per* 
fe£ttonncr  cet  art  avec  tous  les  autres.  Elles  devroient  rendre  la  tadtque 
plus  firople  et  plus  favante,  les  troupes  plus  inftrottea,  les  g^n^raux 
meilleurs.  Elles  devroient  mcttre  la  m^thode  a  la  place  de  la  routine, 
\tB  combinaifons  a  U  place  du  hafard.  Si,  tandi<^  que  toiites  les  autres 
fciences  fe  pcrfcdionnent,  ccUc  de  la  guerre  reile  da.s  Penfance,  c'cd  la 
faute  des  gouvemem^ns  qui  n'y  attachent  pas  aifez  d'importance  ;  qui 
n'en  font  pas  un  objet  d'education  publique ;  qui  ne  dirigent  pa^  vers 
cette  proftfiion  les  horomts  de  genie  \  qui  ieur  laifFent  entrevoir  plus  de 
jrloire  et  d'avantagcs  dans  des  fciences  frivoles  ou  naoius  utiles  ;  qui  reo* 
dcnl  la  carrlere  des  armes  une  carriere  ingrate  dans  laquelle  Irs  talens 
.  font  devanc6s  par  Pintrigiit-,  et  les  prix  difthbu^spar  la  fortune. '  Jh'u!* 
J^ifcours  PreKminalre^  torn,  I,  f,  97.  98. 

Some  attempts  have  certainly  been  made,  of  late  years,  to  fupply 
the  defeds  of  the  military  education  in  this  country.  Important  advan- 
tages may  be  expefted  from  the  inditutions  which  have  been  formed. 
It  is  however  ^o  be  regretted  that  they  are  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
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vnA  a  very  moderate  inftance  of  the  difpofition  above  alluded 
to  :  many  more  (Iriking  ones  are  well  known. 

The  queftion  of  invafion  appears  ftill  to  (land  on  the  fame 
grounds  that  it  did  before  this  work  was  firft  publi(bed*  Oar 
author  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge  of  the  pra6licabilit^  of 
fuch  a  fcheme.  He  obferves>  that  both  countries  (land  in  a 
very  different  fituation  from  what  they  ever  did  formerly.  Al- 
though the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  is  greater  than  it  ever 
was  before,  it  muft  be  jecoILe£led  that  the  territory  of  the  French 
is  vadly  more  extenfive.  When  we  refle^i,  fays  our  author,  up- 
on thefe  circum(lanceS|  and  the  daring  ra(hnef8  of  the  French^ 
what  is  perhaps  impoflible  in  itfelf  does  not  appear  improbable* 
*  If  the  French  were  to  fucceed  in  cStQ\ng  a  landing,  he  obferves» 
they  would  find  themfelves  without  any  hope  of  being  able  to 
reimbarki  which  would  deprive  them  of  courage  if  their  ar- 
my was  compofed  of  bad  troops;  but  danger  and  difficulty 
excite  and  inflame  the  valour  of  foldiers  accuftomed  to  war, 
who  have  a  great  objcA  in  view,  and  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  means  that  muft  be  reforted  to  in  order  to  obtain  it. '  Every 
£ngli(hman  would  individually  pofle(f  as  much  courage ;  but  the 
want  of  experience  prevents  the  reunion  of  efforts,  and  deftroys 
that  confidence  which  is  neceffary  in  the  cooperation  of  great 
numbers.  The  army  oppofed  to  them,  our  author  fays,  would 
confift  of  regular  troops,  of  militia  regiments,  and  of  volunteer 
yeomanry. 

*  Thc(c  troops '  (ay|  our  author,  *  are  deftitute  of  all  experience 
and  pradice  of  war :  their  exercife  it  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  it :  and 
a  camp  in  time  of  peace,  (which  iff  nothing  more  than  a  parade,  where 
the  only  contefl  exifts  in  pleafure  and  magnificence)  is  but  an  unprofit- 
able fchool  of  u6lic8.  T\it  prefumption  of  knowing  fomething,  would 
he  dangerous :  and  nothing  would  be  more  fatal  than  a  general  battle. 
Ntimbert  only  ferve  to  augment  the  confufion  of  unexperienced  troops, 
who  hate  to  withftand  enemies,  that  are  at  once  a^ive  and  entcrprifinp^, 
rcmaikable  for  their  quicknefs  in  throwing  their  opponents  into  difordt)^ 
and  for  the  audacity  of  their  movements. ',  p.  109.  1 10. 
.  Upon  this  reafoning  it  is  maintained,  that  the  mod  ruinous  mea- 
£ure  would  be  to  oppofe  the  French  with  a  large  army.  We  are 
told,  that  although  it  may  be  conCdered  as  a  paradox,  it  is  demon* 
firated  by  numberlefs  examples,  that  it  would  be  more  danger* 
ous,  in  thefe  circumftances,  to  combat  10,000  Frenchmen  wich 

100,000 

occafion,  and  that  much  care  has  been  taken  to  introduce  all  the  brutal 
rigour  and  harfhnefs  of  German  military  difcipline,  which  appears  bet« 
ter  adapted  to  drill-corporals  and  fn^rgeants,  titan  to  form  officers  or 
gendeineo.  No  attempt  has  been  ogade  to  mak^  nouUtary  atti^uvoeat^ 
a  branch  of  hbecal  education* 
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100,000  men,  than  with  twenty  or  five  and  (wtentf  thonfand. 
Such  a  body  can  only  acquire  the  faculty  of  moTing  in  or> 
der,  from  long  excTcifc  and  habitual  warfare.  If  compofed  of 
inexperiencfd  troops,  it  would  fufier  more  from  tbe  difficnity  of 
a^ing,  than  the  valour  of  the  encfny.  It  is  recommended  as 
the  wifcft  plan,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to  divide  thefc  100,063  men 
into  fire  or  fix  bodies,  according  to  the  (Irength  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground;  and,  by  attacking  the  French 
without  infcrmiffion,  to  imitate  the  conduct  by  which  they,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  eluded  the  Auflrian  tjflics.  By  reducing 
the  warfare  to  partial  engagements,  the  enemy  couM  not  hare 
the  fame  fuperiority  which  the  rapidity  of  their  tnanceruvTCs 
would  give  them  m  a  general  aAion. 

<  Enry  EngllfhrnaD, '  faya  our  author,  *  who  will  refleA  on  the 
(naiacfi  of  the  political,  civil  and  doMcllic  blrfGngi  which  he  enjoT*, 
and  who  will  fofier  himfclf  to  be  conviiKcd,  that  he  rant  tbe  ritk  of  be- 
ing deprived  of  then  for  rver,  if  the  French  ftiould  be  long  ftattonaiy 
in  Englind,  will  Dot  hcfiinte  to  eapofe  hia  life  for  the  preEcrvatioa  dF 
diofe  ineSirrabJc  bicllingi  (which  srt  greitcr  than  any  other  nation  ever 
enjoyed],  or  to  perifh,  rather  than  fee  the  downfj  aod  difgrace  of  hia 
country,  and  of  himfelT.  The  £n(;iiih  wo^  have  it  in  tbcir  power  t» 
dcftroy  tbe  French,  by  the  means  of  at  leal)  an  equal  degree  of  bravery, 
■od  great  fuperiority  of  numbera  ;  but  tbii  can  only  be  effirAed  by  aS- 
ing  ia  feparacc  bodies,  and  by  meeting  the  enemy  at  all  pointi,  without 
giving  him  time  to  form  any  fettled  *nd  combined  plan  of  gcDcnd  ac- 
lion.'     p.  113.  114. 

For  an  account  of  the  RuQIan,  Spani{h,  Neapolitan,  and  Pruf- 
Can  armies,  we  muti  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  iifclf,  which 
contain!  fome  valuable,  and  to  us  original  obfcrvations  upon 
iach  of  thefe  topics.  The  ch^nafler  oE  Snvaruw  forms  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  view  given  of  the  Ruflian  army  i  bis  lin- 
fjular  pecolianti«s  art  brought  before  the  reader  in  a  very  inter- 
cfling  manner  \  and  upon  his  talents  as  a  general  every  praifs  i> 
bellowed.  We  avo  told  that  he  excelled  all  other  generals  m  the. 
-management  of  his  troops  :  he  had  the  art  of  making  hia  foldiers 
believe  that  he  was  an  infpired  mnn.  In  his  tallies,  hit  princt* 
pal  obje^  was  to  engage  his  enemy,  as  he  was  perfuaded  that 
the  valour  of  his  troops  would  always  render  him  viflorious. 

'     '  fay»fiur  author,  •  in  the  flyk  of  Maboairt, 

ii  Khan,  rather  ihaa  of  Cxl'ar  or  Tuvooe;. 

rr  than  an   European;  formtd   to  gain    balUn 

Aer  Uun  coadiiA  regular  aod  ilcilfiil  campaigoi ; 

an)  dull  fupcrlor  (o  that  of  ahvayt  beaiiiig  ao 

teea  the  Romans  and  Frcttch*  with  wUcb 
the  powcsB  and  OKam  of  ibo  kttcr  oMiont 

and 
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aind  the  raft  preponderance  \ehtch  it  has  acquired  in  the  Euro- 
pean fyflem,  are  ftated  in  a  manner  which  muft  excite  very  great 
:|pprehcnfions  in  every  BritiCh  reader.  The  events  which  have 
occurred  fince  this  v^ork  was  fir  ft  publiihed^  have  not  contribut- 
ed to  diminifh  the  force  of  any  of  the  obfervations  which  arc^ 
Bfiade  in  ic  Without  pretending  to  know  what  Bonaparte's 
views  were,  our  author  then  obfrrved,  that  if  ambition  was  hi» 
fole  and  predominant  paflion,  (which  it  appeared  to  be)  he 
vroutd  not  be  contented  with  the  poiTeflion  of  the  fined  king- 
dom in  Europe,  becaufe  ambition  never  (tops  at  the  objed  it  has 
attained.  The  circumftances  of  modern  Europe,  however,  arc 
fo  di^fferent  from  tho(t  of  the  States  of  antiquity,  that  fuch  a 

tvnlAti  18  perhaps  better  calculated  to  difpiay  ingenuity,  than  to 
e  a  oaGs  for  political  reafoning. 
We  have  feldom  metfwith  a  book  which,  ahhough  apparently 
compofed  very  haftily,  awd  by  a  perfon  probably  not  mi:^ch  ac- 
cuftomtd  to  write,  contains  fo  many  original  obfervations  in  fo 
finall  a  compafs,  and  fo  much  military  and  political  information.* 
No  references  are  made  to  the  authorities  he  has  proceeded  upon^ 
though  we  may  obferve  that,  in  his  general  reafonin|«s  upon  mi- 
litary fubje6b,  he  feems  often  to  have  had  an  author  in  view 
whom  we  have  quoted  in  the  courfe  of  this  article.  We  do 
not  pfofcfs  to  be  fkiikd  in  the  fnimttia  of  French  compofition, 
mherwife  we  (hould  be  difpofed  to  hazard  the  criticifm,  that 
t4ie  language  is  not  that  of  a  native  of  France*  We  cannor^ 
howtver,  pafsover  the  tranflation  without  expreflingour  moft  de- 
cided difapprobation  of  it ;  and  we  therefore  decline  mentionii>{ 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  by  whom  it  is  faid  to  have  been  ex* 
ecttted.  It  betrays  many  marks  of  the  groffeil  ignorance,  and 
the  moft  inexcufaole  carekfliJiefe.  Where  it  is  faid  that  England 
ha«,  (ince  the  Unions  *  porte  fis  vuej  et  fes  efforts  vers  la  mer^ ' 
this  is  tralifljted  *  has  carried  her  views  and  exertion  beyond  the 
ssa^ '  iMftead  of  ^  towards  naval  affairs '  (p.  66.  original,  p.  80. 
tvandatiofi.)  After  enumerating  one  clafs  of  confequences  to  be 
apprehended  from  invasion,  another  is  announced  with  the  ob- 
fervation,  *  ces  dangers  m font  peis  lesfeuit '  (p.  80.)  This  is  moft 
fitgacioudy  tranflated  '  danger  i»  not  the  only  thing  to  be  confi- 
dered  *  (p.  ic8-  tranf.)  *  Dans  ce  cos  Us  ne  ferotent  pas  perdus^  ' 
(p.  84.)  is  tranflated  ^  in  cafe  of  their  not  being  deltroyed, ' 
(^.  109.)  In  fome  paflages  a  fort  of  paraphrafe  is  given  of  the  origin 
ilal,  which  would  be  lefs  objectionable  if  it  had  been  tolerably  ex* 
ecuted.  *  Uefprvt  naturei  auM  Frar.^ois^  '  is  dilated  into  *  an  in^ 
ventive  faculty,  aided  by  that  promptitude  of  a£lion  which  is  fo  na- 
rural  to  frenchmen  *  (p.  4.  tranf.)  To  make  amends  for  thefo 
additions,  however^  part  of  the  original  is  fometimes  omitted, 
rof^  T.  Mo.  iQ.  y  u  Fjqr 
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Far  what  reafon  we  know  not^  the-  fourth  fentence  in  the  intro«' 
dtidion  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  tranflation.  The  notes  tag-? 
ged  to  this  wretched  tranflation  are  every  way  worthy  of  it,  and 
unworthy  of  the  original.  They  confift  of  a  few  childiih  re-" 
marks ;  various  dolorous  lanientations  upon  the  inadequate  pay 
of  Britiih  oiBcers;  fome  quotations  from  pamphlets  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fubjed  difcufTed  in  the  origin^d ;  an4 
many  obHgjng  references  to  James's  Military  Dt<^onary. 


Art.  XVII.  Military  Memoirs^  relating  to  CampaigpSj  BnttUi% 
and  Stratagems  of  War^  antietit  and  modern  :  ExiraBeftj^rom 
the  beft  jduthorities^  with  occajional  Remarks,  By  the  Author  of 
Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Afia,  from  1778  to  1784,  &c.  &c, 
8vo.    pp,  588^    Londoui  J.  Johnfon,  &c.     1804. 

nPnauGH  war  has  ever  been  the  favourite  amufement,  and  often 
-*■  the  fole  employment  of  men,  hiftory  does  not  aflford  fuch 
an  abundance  of  materials  as  might  be  expeded  for  a  work  of  th« 
kind  that  is  here  announced.  Every  page,  indeed,  is  full  of  mir 
litary  tmnfaAions,  and  of  accounts  of  battles,  where  our  fyropar 
thv  with  the  combatants,  and  the  mingled  emotions  of  pity,  lK>r- 
ror,  and  admiration,  afford  an  interefting  and  ufeful  occupation 
to  the  mind.  But  if  we  look  for  accurate  information  concern- 
ing the  means  by  which  fuch  enterprifes  have  been  achieved ; 
it'  we  would  learn  the  pofition  of  the  hoflile  armies,  the  nature 
of  the  ground  which  they  occupied,  their  difpofition  in  the  day  of 
battle,  and  the  movements  which  decided  the  contcft,  we^iball 
often  meet  with  difappointment  in  the  midft  of  the  moll  fpiesMtl 
djei'criptions  %  we  fliall  have  caufe  to  lament  tl)a^  loofe  declamation 
has  been  fo  often  fubftituted  for  exa£l  narrative,  and  that  therr 
*jre  fo  many  more  writers  who  are  ambitious  of  painting  with  the 
^loM^  of  Titus  Livius  and  Quintus  Curtius,  than  of  delineating 
with  the  correftnefs  of  Arrian  or  Polybiu9* 

It  was  only  frpm  hidorians  of  the  latter  kind  that  the  author  of 
the  work  before  us  could  derive  any  advantage  ;  .for,  his  purpoip 
being  to  treat  of  military  operations  in  an  ^x^Qt  and  diftin^l  man- 
ner, no  anions  but  fuch  as  had  been,  accurately  defcribed  by  th^ 
original  autliorsi  could  properly  find  a  place  in  his  cplle^on. 
Tiie  choice  he  has  made  feems  to  be  fldlful  and  judicious  ;  the  in- 
liirmation  is  derived  from  the  bed  fources  \  and  the  general  obfer* 
v-tiorus  introduced  in  the  courfe  of  the  work  indicate  a  mbre  e3t- 
;ict  and  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  military  art  than  is  ufually  to 
yc;  Aouud  ainopg  men  of  civil  profelBppSj  and  of  itudious  and  fe- 

itenrary 
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dentary  fives.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages^ 
and  a  familiarity  with  the  beft  M'riters  of  antiquity,  were  indifpenfa-  ^ 
ble  requifites  in  an  Undertaking  of  this  kind,  and  are  pofleiTedy  we 
believe,  by  the  author,  Dr  Thomfon,  in  no  ordinary  degree.  The 
ancient  authors  to  whom  he  is  principally  indebted,  are  Xenophon, 
Arrian,  and  Cxfar,  who,  being  them(elves  foldiers,  as  well  as 
fcholar^^and  fine  writers,  have  conipofed  works  which,  in  every 
ftate  of  the  military  art,  will  be  read  with  intered  and  in(lru£lion. 
Polybius,  it  is  needlefs  to  remark,  is  one  of  the  chief  fources  of 
informatidn,  and  Dr  Thomfon  has  obferved  how  neceflary  it  is  xa 
confult  the  original  of  that  author ;  the  beft  tranflation  which  we 
poflefs,  though  not  without  merit  in  many  refpefts,  having  givea 
the  military  details  in  ^  manner  extremely  loofe  and  unfatisiafto- 
ry.  Among  the  modems,  Dr  Thomfon  profeffes  to  have  been 
thiefly  indebted  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Hiftory  of  the  World  ; 
to  the  Cours  de  Tafiique  of  Maizeroy ;  EJfai  fur  les  Battailles  o£ 
the  Chev.  Griraoard ;  Mauvillon  fur  P influence  de  la  Poudre  U 
Canon  ;  Memoirs  of  Guifchardt,  &c. ;  to  which  we  may  add,  a^ 
he  tells  us,  the  converfation  of  military 'gentlemen,  who  have 
joined  the  ftudy  of  the  theory,  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  real 
fcenes  of  war. 

Of  thefe  fources  of  information,  Dr  Thomfon  has  availed  him- 
felf  with  great  fuccefs,  and  has  produced  a  volume,  containing, 
in  a  fmall  compafs,  a  great  deal  of  diftin<fi  and  interefting  mili- 
tary detail.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The^fr/?  treats  of  war 
before  the  invention  of  gunpowder ;  the  fecond  of  war  from  the 
invention  of  gunpowder  to  the  introduftion  of  the  Pruffian  tac- 
tics ;  the  third  from  the  introdu^ion  of  the  Pruflian  taftics  to 
the  pfeient  time. 

^    The  following  remarks  on  the  progrefs  of  the  art  %l  war  are 
given  partly  from  Mauvillon. 

^  Without  inquiring  whether  arms  to  be  ufed  in  the  har>4,  or  thofe 
to  be  thrown  to  a  diftance,  were  the  rooft  ancient,  it  mud  be  allowed 
that  nature  has  taught  the  ufe  of  thefe  lad  to  many  of  the  brute  ani-\^ 
tnals.  The  bear  and  the  monkey  difcharge  ftones  at  the  enemy  they* 
ftre  unable  to  r^ach  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  ufe 
of  the  moft  fimple  weapon  to  be  ufed  in  aid  of  their  legs  or  claws. 

<  In  the  fame  manner,  it  is  not  improbable  that  men  were  naturally 
at  firft  led  to  throw  ftones^  &c.  in  their  quarrels,  before  they  thoiight 
of  employing  any  artificial  means  of  ftrengthening  the  force  and  a<^vity 
of  their  limbs^ 

^  When  men  had  arrived  at  that  point  of  civilization,  to  know  bow 
to  make  arms  for  the  hand,  of  the  hardeft  metals,  thofe  of  projefiiosy 
whether  from  the  hand,  a  bow,  or  a  fling,  were  no  longer  to  be  com- 
pared to  thefe,  for  decifive  eflScacy. 

*  The  effedks  of  thefe  laft  were  too  feeble  :  they  might  be  guarded 
:igainft|  either  by  fome  dcfenfive  covering,  or  by  runging  in  a^d  clofing 

U  U  a  with 
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with  the  enemy  ;  fo  that  they  were  too  uncertain  to  he  confidered  ■§ 
equal  to  arms  is  the  hand.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  ma- 
chines were  contrived  for  difcharging  heavy  bodies^  which  produced 
powerful  effc£b  at  confiderabk  diflances ;  fuch  as  the  baJiJh,  the  cata* 
j^uita^  and  others :  but  thefe  machifles  were  too  oomplicatedy  and  do 
landed  too  much  time  in  pra^ice,  ever  to  have  been  very  for^iidable. 
BeHdes,  the  extent  of  their  range  was  too  fonll  for  the  engsnerr  to  be 
able  to  repeat  his  difcharge  againft  troops  in  motion.  The  ftreogtfa  of 
troopSy  therefore^  coDlHlcd  in  their  arms  iw  manual  ufe  ;  ^d  o<^  n^ 
tion  invented  fuch  for  themlelveSy  according  to  thpr  ideas  aad  cuftonu. 

*  The  Greeks  chofe  for  their  principal  weapon  the  fpear  or  pike. 
With  this  long  pole,  mounted  with  a  ibarp  point  of  fled*  aad  whichf 
according  to  their  order  of  fighting,  could  not  eafily  be  turned  adde^ 
they  penetrated  and  laid  open  whatever  oppofed  them. 

*  No  enemy,  armed  only  with  a  fword,  or  other  (bort  weapon^  was 
able,  as  long  as  the  Greeks  retained  their  order,  to  touch  them  :  but, 
if  the  enemy  employed  a  pike,  as  they  did  ihemfelves,  then  the  iCue  of 
the  conteft  depended  on  the  couragc^^the  ftrengtb,  and  the  addrefs  of 
each  party. 

«  The  Romass,  on  the  contrary,  were  Ijpecially  attached  to  the  nfc 
of  the  {word.  The  celebrated  Montecuculi  calls  the  pike  the  queen 
of  arms  for  infantry,  as  the  lance  is  for  cavalry  ;  but  that  obfenratioii 
muil  have  been  the  eiFe£k  of  habit  and  prejudice^  even  in  fo  great  a» 
officer. 

*  For  the  man  of  true  courage  will  always  prefer  fome  hand-weapon 
even  to  the  firelock  ;  becapfet  his  ardent  viiih  is  to  clofe  with  his  ene>- 
my  as  quickly  as  poi&ble.  A  commander  ought  alio  to  prefer  hand- 
weapons,  becaufe,  in  obhging  his  troops  to  engage  ^n^  to  ipao»  they 
are  in  the  faired  way  ti>  obtain  the  fpeediefl  viflpry. 

*  It  is  therefore  the  fword  alone  that  deferves  to  be  called  the  qoeeii 
of  arms*  Not  thofe  long  rapiers  pfed  by  certain  corps  of  cavalry ; 
but  a  fhort  fword,  fit  for  cutting  and  ftabbing,  aad  wluch  is  eafily  ma- 
nageable in  the  hand. 

<  This  is  the  weapon  with  which  an  a6Uve  man«  cpvered  with  » 
buckler  to  parry  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  apd  preferving,  in  the  midft 
of  danger,  xhdX  fang  j rot d  which  enables  him  to  avoid  or  turn  afide  the 
enemy*s  ftrokes,  is  almoft  certain  of  viftory,  even  over  an  en<;jcy  of  fii^ 
perior  bodily  flrength,  but  who  does  not  poflefs  thefe  qualities  in  thf 
fame  degree,  whatever  weapon  he  may  employ. 

^  Such  was  the  fword  of  the  antient  Romans  ;  and  the  proof  of  this 
being  the  queen  of  arms  is,  that  with  this  fword  they  fubdued  the  Ma- 
cedonians, armed  with  pikes»  notwithftanding  their  high  cooragCf  an^ 
the  mafterly  {kill  with  which  they  empk>yed  their  favourite  weapon. 

<  But,  when  once  men  had  difcovered  a  fubftance*  which*  being  in- 
flamed,  difclofed  a  fluid  whofe  elaiHcity  could  propel  the  heeivdeft  bo- 
dies, with  a  force  and  velocity  beyond  conception,  and  which  no  fbnner 
.maehine  could  approach ;  when  the  inftrumentH  hy  wUch  ^le  ifivity 
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6f  that  fubftance  was  difplayedy  were  fo  imprpve^*  98  .to  h^  capable  of 
repeatbg  the-  difcharge  with  a  rapidity  unlcnown  in  th^  anti«nt  machined 
of  proje£tion,  then  projc£lile  arms  came  to  be  confidcred  as  infinitely 
fuperior  to  any  known  hand-weapons. 

**  Armies  could  thenceforward  feldom  come  to  dofe  engagement  ra 
the  field.  Before  either  one  or  other  could  pafs  over  the  fpace  betweca 
their  lines,  death  had  already  fwept  away  fo  many  of  the  combatants, 
that  the  furvivors  had  but  little  inclination,  or  even  power,  to  iUnd  a 
regular  and  clofe  attack. 

*  The  whole  ofenfive  anns  came  then  to  be  fbmrded  on  the  applica- 
tion of  th^t  inflammable  fubftaqce,  and  the  fword  was  no  more  than  an 
idle  ornan^ent  for  the  foldier.  Even  when  his  fire-arm  was  fitted  up 
with  an  additional  pointed  weapon  (the  bayonet),  fo  as  in  fome  raeafure 
to  combine  both  ufes,  it  was  cccafioned  chiefly  by  a  predilection  for 
former  ufages,  as  well  as  to  defend  the  foldier  againft  the  fudden  and 
impetuous  incurfions  of  cavalry. 

*  Not  only  offenfive  arms  nnderwcT\t  a  material  change,  in  confqttcnce 
•f  the  ufc  of  gonpowdcr,  but  alfo  thofe  for  defence  fell  gradually  into 
difufc  :  for,  whtn  preyed ile  arms  were  become  fo  pcrfcft  as  t©  font  the 
baits  of  the  whole  ^rt  of  w^r,  ,and  to  reqder  hand  arms  almoil  ufelefs  ; 
above  aU,  when  it  was  difcovered,  that  it  was  impoffiblc  to  contrive  any 
defenfive  armour  light  enough  to  be  worn  by  the  fdldiers,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  ftrpng  enough  to  rcftll  a  my/kct- bullet,  not  to  fpeak  of  can- 
Dpn-baUsy  then  all  ^orts  of  arqiour  for  defence  wete  entirely  thrown 
afide. 

*  Another  article,  in  which  great  aherations  have  been  neceflarify 
made,  in  confeqqence  of  die  ufe  of  gunpowder,  in  war,  is  the  arrange* 
Bient  of  troops  in  onder  of  battle  and  on  a  march. 

*  The  Macedonians  and  other  Greek  nations-  were  frequently  drawte 
up  on  a  depth  of  fixteen,  and  even  thirty-two  men,  placed  one  behind 
another,  in  files ;  hccaufe  that  deep  and  denfe  order,  while  it  could  he 
perfe6Uy  prcfcrved,  enabled  them  to  bear  down  all  oppofition, 

*  The  Romans,  whoft  chief  arm  was  the  fword,  rcjcftcd  the  denfe 
order  of  the  Greeks  as  mcompatibje  with  the  uft  of  that  weapon,  anA 
flrew  up  in  long  full  lines,  of  three  men  in  depth,  much  tl^e  fame  as  it 
pradtifed  in  the  prefent  tknes  in  European  aririies  ;  but  then  the  men 
were  arranged,  not  in  files,  one  behind  another,  as  is  now  done,  bt^t 
fcach  man,  in  the  {ucceeihng  rank,  waa  placed  dia;yonal!y,  oppofttc  t^ 
the  interval,  between  tht  two  men  in  the  rauk  before  Wm.  Defide^, 
the  Ronyan  foldier^  in  order  to  have  the  fuW  play  of  his  fhort  cut-and- 
throft:  fword  aod  buckler,  required  a  great  deal  more  room,  in  all  d\- 
reftions,  thmti  either  the  Macedonian  or  modern  European  foldier. 

^  The  niture  of  the  arms  moft  always  determine  the  manner  of  fbrm- 
ing  an  ^rmy,  and  of  arranging,  in  that  order,  the  troops  for  battle* 

'  Notwhhftanding  the  continual  alterations  and  frequent  improve- 
nents  tn  the  form  and  other  circumftances  of  modern  fire-arms,  it  yet 
fceat  impoffible  that  the  men  who  ufe  them  can  be  drawn  up  to  advsn- 
1^  ia  lay  other  way  thao  in  three  lines. 

*  With 
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*  With  two  lines  only  there  will  be  ground  loft ;  ind,  with  fooTy 
they  can  never  all  fire  at  the  fame  time.  *    p.  210.-216. 

The  difference  between  the  dire£k  and  oblique  order  of  battle 
IB  well  explained,  and  the  advantages  of  the  latter  pointed  outg 
in  the  following  paflage,  which,  to  thofe  readers  who  are  not 
profcffedly  military,  will  probably  convey  fome  new  information. 

<  All  arrangements  of  troops,  in  line  of  battle,  are  either  dsreSf 
that  is  to  fay  parallel,  or  nearly  To,  to  the  front  of  the  enemy's  line ; 
or  Mqutf  that  is,  inclined  to  bis  front ;  fo  that  if  the  two  lines  were  tor 
meet,  at  either  extremity,  they  virould  form  an  aogle^  more  or  le(s  a- 

cute. 

<  ift,  The  direft  order  of  battle  is  the  moft  natural  and  obTiouSg 
the  moft  fimpk  in  its  difpofition  and  operations,  and  the  moft  anttent. 
In  proportion,  however,  as  the  art  of  tastes  was  improved,  many  im- 
portant defe£ls  were  difcovcred  in  the  dire^  order  i  but  the  principal 
realbo  why  it  is  feldom  employed  feems  to  be  the  difficulty  of  meeting 
with,  in  a  campaign,  a  plain  fo  level  and  fo  extenfive,  as  to  allow  vm% 
confiderable  armies  to  be  drawn  up,  in  oppofite  lines,  the  one  parallel  to 
the  other,  and  to  manoeuvre,  dofc,  and  engage,  along  their  whole 
front,  at  the  fame  time« 

*  Dired  or  parallel  lines  of  battle  muft,  beCdes,  be  very  difadvanta^ 
geous  for  any  army,  unlefs  the  front  lie  but  of  fmall  extent,  and  that 
the  commander  have  a  fufficient  number  of  troops,  in  referve,  to  re- 
inforce fuch  parts  of  bis  line  as  the  enemy  appear  to  break  through. 

*  The  oblique  order  of  battle  comprehends  every  fpecies  of  difpofi- 
tion of  troops,  by  which  they  can,  at  pleafure,  be  made  to  ad  againft 
one  or  more  points  of  the  enemy's  line,  whilft  the  remaining  parts  of 
it  are  kept  in  check  :  fuch  troops,  as  are  not  engaged  in  thdfe  attacks, 
being  held  back,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy  ;  by  which  ope- 
ration the  attacking  army  feems,  in  a  general  (enfe,  to  be  obliquely  in* 
clined,  by  one  or  more  angles,  to  that  of  the  enemy.  ^ 

<  This  oblique  order  is  the  moft  fcientific,  the  moft  artful,  and  the 
moft  perfcd  of  alL  *^  It  is  this, ''  fays  the  chevah'er  de  Folard,  *«  a- 
gainft  which  a  general,  however  able  he  may  be,  can  fomr  no  oppofi- 
tion,  when  it  is  fuddenly  prefented  by  the  enemy  :  for,  to  be  able  to 
oppofe  it  with  due  effed,  it  would  be  neoeflary  to  execute  fuch  man« 
ceuvres  as  cannot  poifibly  be  performed  in  the  moment  of  adion,  as 
they  sequire'  much  time  and  previous  arrangement.  It  might,  for  in- 
ftance,  be  requifite  to  tranfport  the  whole  left  of  an  army  to  the  right» 
or  the  whole  right  to  the  left. " 

«  The  parts  of  a  line,  with  which  the  partial  attack  or  attadis  are  to 
be  made,  are  reinforced  beyond  the  ordinary  ftreogth  of  the  line,  and 
the  other  parts,  not  engaged,  are  weakened  in  proportion  as  they  are 
removed  from  the  enemy. 

<  The  oblique  order  is  the  genuine  refource  of  a  weak  army*  Its  prio- 
cipal  advantage  confifts  in  giving  a  commander  the  choice  of  the  point 
of  attack,  and  in  rendering,  for  fome  time  at  leafty  the  enemy's  fuperi« 
trity  in  numbers  of  bo  ufe  to  them. 

«  Aa 
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<  An  anny,  which  is  forced  to  engage  another  mach  more  numer* 
0U8)  ought,  above  all,  to  endeavour  to  outfront  it  on  one  of  the  wingft' 
and  to  be  ftrong^n  every  point  where  the  enemy  may  make  an  attack. 
By  gaining  thefe  two  gprand  advantages,  and  by  keeping  back  the  other 
parts  of  the  line  from  adion,  a  ibrt  of  equality »  in  e£Fe6Uve  ftreogth* 
will  be  eflabii(hed  between  the  two  armies,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
largeft  being  thus  rendered  of  no  ufe  in  the  battle. 

«  Frederic  II.  or  the  Great,  of  Pruffia,  has,  of  all  the  modems,  beft 
fiudied  the  principles  and  properties  of  the  oblique  order.  In  his  grand 
ciK3impment8  and  reviews,  in  time  of  peace,  he  (hewed  the  mcchanifm 
of  this  order  to  his  generals  ;  and  it  was  by  it  that  he  opened  the  way  to 
his  numerous  vidtories.  The  Pruifian  tadtics  form  an  sera  in  military 
biftory. 

<  The  oblique  order  may  be  employed  againft  the  right,  the  left,  or 
the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line«  or  againft  any  of  the  intermediate  points; 
^ut  it  is  generally  dire^ed  againft  one  of  the  wings. 

,  <  The  great  art  of  arranging  this  order,  is  to  maik  and  cosceal  the 
defign  from  the  enemy,  who,  being  equally  appreheofive  of  an  attack 
90  every  point,  cannot  weaken  one  in  order  to  ftreogthen  any  other. 

*  The  way  to  make  an  oblique  attack  mifcarry,  is  to  adopt  an  order 
contrary  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  to  have  always  a  conftderable  corps 
dc  referve^  of  horfe  and  foot,  ready  to  reinforce  the  point  attacked. 

*  It  is  often  of  great  advantage  to  employ  th>  oblique  order  againft 
an  enemy,  who  has  taken,  what  he  confiders  to  be  a  good  podtion,  and 
there  waits  for  the  attack.  In  fuch  a  cafe  he  has  no  fears  of  being  fur* 
prifed,  and  from  that  very  confidence  is  frequently  defeated. 

*  However  inferior  a  general  may  be,  he  never  can  be  utterly  defeat* 
cd,  if  he  ad  00  the  oblique  order:  for,  as  he  does  not  engage  the  whole 
front  of  the  enemy,  nor  even  brings  into  afiion  but  a  part  of  his  own 
line,  he  never  can  fuffer,  excepting  merely  in  the  points  of  cootafl. 

^  It  follows  firom  all  this,  that  a  general,  who  is  obliged  to  engage 
an  enemy  fuperior  to  himfelf  in  numbers,-  or  in  the  quality  of  the 
troops,  ought  to  take  fuch  a  pofition  as  that  the  enemy  cannot  attack 
his  whole  front  at  one  time.  By  fuch  a  pofition,  he  will  be  faved  from 
a  total  defeat ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  prevented  from  em* 
ploying  his  talents,  or  taking  advantage  of  circumftances,  to  ruin  the 
enemy,  unlefs  this  laft  deftroy  his  owo  army,  by  repeated  and  unfuccefa* 
full  afiaults  on  fuch  parts  as  are  within  his  reach* '     p.  3I9.'323. 

Thenature  of  the  oblique  orderisftrtherilluftratedby  theexample 
pf  the  battle  of  Rocroy,  fought  between  the  French  and  Spaniards 
in  1643  ;  the  former  being  under  the  command  of  the  great 
Conde  J  to  the  intetefting  and  diftin£l  account  of  which  ccle* 
braced  engagement  we  refer  the  readery  (p.  325.) 

The  moft  remarkable  inftance  of  the  oblique  order^  which 
the  hiftory  of  antient  warfare  fumifliet,  13  the  battle  of  Arbela^ 
where  Alexander  the  Great  obtained  fo  fignal  a  vidory  over 
Patius.    This  great  and  complicated  a£Uoo^  which  was  cele- 

bxftted 


HUitary  Mtimirs,  tJncU^t  and  MaJefiK  J«|. 

)he  miUtaTy  fcbooU  of  Groecc,  as  a  model  of  ftiU  aad 
I  had  the  f,ooA  foituno  to  be  deCctibed  by  Arrian,.  with. 
;ci£an  tnd  diftin6tiwfs  that  could  be  txptOttA  from  an 
writer  and  an  experienced  folctier.  The  iraTrative  of 
t  be«n  commented  on  by  Guifchardt  ia  his  Miliury 
vherci  as  Dr  'nibmfon  ebfervea^  aie  to  be  fovod  all 
cholar,  the  dntiquarf  and  (he  foldier  can  defire  to  btt. 
nf.     ' 

linjftbdfe  genrr^ls  wbn,  in  modern  timei,  have  im- 
;  art  of  war,  Dr  TBomfon  has  giijen  fhc  Following  k- 
fly,  as  he  f.iys,  from  Mauvillon. 

war  which  rhe  Spaniards  waged  in  fhe  Low- Conn  trier 
:  Flemifti  and  Duich, 

duke  of  Alba,  the  prince  of  Parma,  the  mar^ula  of  Spinoli, 
celebrated  commanders,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  laught,  oi* 
the  ncceffity  of  leirr.ing  t^c  art  of  war,  ihr  grtal  prjacM 
c  of  OiaQse,  ii)  die  fame  nianaer  as  tbe  3imdei  afterwaidi 

t,  prince  of  Oranjte,  wai  a  man  of  deep  Wmlrg  and  reif 
\'eU  ■■  of  genliii.     He  itudlcd  the  art  oF  war  in  tbe  writ- 

Gnekiand  Romant. 

e  may  be  confidered  an  the  father  or  reviver  of  modem  taftfct.' 
■hoal  an  acquaintance  with  the  oblique  Cfrder  of  battle  wit 
^JuC.JTua  Adiilphua,  uf  Sweden,  tflio  carried  it  into  execu- 
htaaiM  battle  of  Lutxcn. 

ic,  in  the  ea  ly  part  of  liis  life,  ferved  under  ^fau^ice,  bis  mv- 
.  Bgainfl  the  Spaniard*  in  the  Low  Cjiintrei ;  and  afi«- 
Vi  prudence,  cunduCt,  and  coiira^,  ai  well  a  by  hii  pubtid 
ifrntereaedueft,  durinj;  the  civil  and  furci;:!!  broils  which 
ance  to  the  point  of  ruin,  merited  and  obtained   (be   hiifheH 

wat  lin^ulaily  judicioui  in  the  choice  of  p^^Ffiiionc,  and'  is 
ion. 

it  eminent  fuccef*  wat  not  more  owing  to  any  of  hiB  great 
in  to  a  deep  inlight  into  hiin>an  nature,  and  a  natural  mtldntfk 

of  manners,  by  nhich  he  was  at   once   fenablfd   to   difcoier 

ntB  and    emotions    of  men,   and    difpofed,   by  a   naTural   and 

ing  fympatby,  to  gratify  or  to  footh  ihem  :  whife  he  com- 

verfal  eftecni,  he  gained  alTo  every  heart. 

reat  Marlborough,  who,  in  many  rcfpcftr,  greatly  refemWed 

ummcnccd,  like  him,  hii  mililiry'  catecr  ra  the  fervice  of  a 

'cr. 

iroifgh  frH  itf  ffnfbrtynate  tiiftetk     PoRlicai  difrenfiam  itert 

1  on  with  fiich  violener.'Bitdto  hich  heip4iM,  that  it  wai  i(«- 

conduft  coold  eftape  fevere  cttiflw*.  fVoni  one  or  other  of 

&y  whicB  tiigJamJ  WW  th«»  conwulfed  »trf  alternatdy  g»- 

[The  i«t«8oo  ekifrff  ««nr(*£**  with  both  partiw,  to  be  able 

p-«n|oo#HmtWilh^ti4»iaf  4lM(ii>     ^naee.  his  ^coodud, 

both 
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loth  public  tod  prStrattt  military  and  poHtical,  has  beco  to  varioufly  re- . 
firefented  hj  vrrilers  in  oppoifite  interefts. 

\  *  lt\9  beyond  all  difpute  that  no  modem  general  ever  obtained  great* ' 
er  vidoricftin  the  fid J ;  yet  hia  condud  has  been  much  le(s  praiied^ 
than  his  good  fortune. 

*  His  wonderful  fuccefs  at  Blenheim  and  at  Ramillies  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  injudicious  difpefitton  of  the  enemy.  But»  if  the  enemy 
committed  errors,  Marlborough's  genius  inftantly  fuggefted  the  beft  way 
to  take  advantaf^e  of  thctt*  • 

<  This  reafoning  of  his  enemies,  however,  will  not  hold,  in  the  bat* 
*tle  of  Malplaquet.    There  Villars,  one  of  the  ableft  officers  that  France 
everpofiefled,  had.tdcen  a  ftrong  pofition,  and  had  made  it  ftill  fo 
ftron?  by  art,  as  if  nature  had  completely  negleded  it. 

*  This  poft  Marlbofough  attacked,  and,  after  a  dreadful  conflid  and 
carnage,  carried  :  the  fall  of  Mons  and  the  dofe  of  the  campaign 'were 
t^e  re.ward  of  his  fucceis. 

*  His  predi£Uog  his  fuccefs  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Oudenarde* 
at  a  moment  when  thofe  about  his  perfon  had  fcarcely  obferved  the  ac- 
tiop  to  be  b^gun,  is  a  wonderful  proof  bow  much  he  pofFefrcd  a  know- 
ledge qf  men,  as  well  as  of  war.  Upon  the  whole,  an  uninterrupted 
courfe  of  fuccefs,  through  many  years,  can  never  be  with  any  juftice  at- 
tributed to  chance  or  fortune. 

*  So  entirely  did  Marlborough  poflefs  the  confidence  of  his  men,  that 
even  when  it  feemed  next  to  impoffible  that  they  (hould  be  extricated 
from  difficulties,  they  were  accuilomed  to  make  themfelves  eafy,  'fiiyidg, 
**  Well,  it  is  no  matter  to  us,  Corporal  Jobh^  (for  fo  the  foldiera 
caHed  him),  will  find  fome  way  to  bring  us  off,  and  do  for  the  e- 
nemy  I " 

<  But  neither  Turenne,  nor  his  great  antagonift  Montecuculi,  nor^arl- 
borough  htmfelf,  can  be  confidered  as  inventors  in  the  Art  of  War.  No 
inventor  appeared  from  the  tine  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  the  father  of 
the  prefeot  grand  bafis  of  mihtary  operations,  a  triangk  refting  on  a 
chain  of  magaziBes  for  a  bafis,  till  that  of  the  great  lung  of  Pruffia. ' 

p.  394-40O-  ^  ^ 

After  Guftavus  as  ao  inventor  in  the  modem  art  of  war,  Dr 

Thomfon  places  Frederick,  the  real  inventor,  he  fays,  of  light 
or  flaring  artillery,  but  whofe  inventive  genius  in  the  military  art 
chiefly  diftinguiflied  itfelC  by  his  improvement  of  the  oblique  or 
angular  order,  the  principles  of  which  he  iludied  profoundly^ 
^nd  illuftrated  the  eflkacy  of  its  operation  in  no  lefs  than  forty- 
two  battles.  Thus,  as  iavenlors  in  an  art,  which  unfortunately 
to  many  always  pfa£lifip»  wc  can  only  reckon  three  In  moderu 
timcs*^rince  Mauiice,  Giiftgvtis,  jand  Frederic  the  Great.  In 
antieot  times,  wheti  the  fame  art  was  qo  lefs  diligently  culti- 
iratcd,  the  original  inventors  were  not  much .  more  numeroMS  ; 
we  cannot  perhaps  reckoQ  more  ihan  four — Xenophon,  Epanii- 
iiondas,  Atexamieri  sind  Csiat*  Such.  ^  Jcaft  icenu  to  have 
toIm  t.  MO.  10.  X  X  been 
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been  tlie  eflfimate  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigbi  whofe  judgment  is  litre, 
of  great  authority.  • 

We  woulc|  particularly  recommend  to  our  readers  the  account 
Dr  Thbmfon  has  given  of  the  battles  of  Frederickf  in  which  he 
has*  had  tbe  affiftance  of;  Orimoard's  excellent  commentaries. 
•  Among  the  modernsi  Frederick  is  the  hero  whom  an  author 
of  military  tnemoirs  will  naturally  delight  to  celebrate*  Dr 
Thomfon  views  him  as  a  phllofopher,  ^foldier,  and  a  kiofr* 
He  has  given  his  chara£ter  froih  IVIaupeiniiSy  concluding  widi 
this  ftriking  and  juft  remark  :-^Many  a  private  man  might  make 
a  great  ^king }  but,  except  Frederick»  where  \t  the  lung  that 
would  make  a  ^reat  private  man  ?    (p.  45  7'} 

The(e  Military  Memoirs  come  dow^  to  the  battle  near  Alez- 
afndria  in  1801 ;  comprehending,  of  courfe,  (everal  of  the  ac^ 
tions  in  the  American  war,  and  in  the  laft  war  with  France.  In 
thofe  more  recent  adions  which  have  not  yet  been  fufficiently 
commented  on,  and  criticifed  by  military  men,  it  cannot  be  ex* 

J»eded  that  the  information  which  Dr  Thomfon's  narrative  af« 
brds  Oiould  be  quite  fo  fatisfa£tory  as  when  he  records  events 
that  have  been  for  a  longer  time  the  fubje£):  of  difcuflion.  Yet 
here  we  have  been  frequently  pleafed  with  the  diftin£tnefs  of 
the  defcriptions,  particularly  of  the  a^iions  in  the  American 
war,  where,  though  there  were  no  great  battles  nor  brilliant  vic- 
tories, a  fpecies  of  warfare,  new,  in  many  refpeds,  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  cave  occafion  to  the  difplay  of  confider- 
able  inilitary  talents  on  both  fides*  The  events  of  the  French 
war  are  great  and  fingular  beyond  that  of  almoft  any  other ;  but 
we  are  at  prefent  too  near  the  fcene  of  a£lion  to  fee  them  with 
diftinftnefs,  or  judge  of  them  with  impartiality. 
.  A  defe£l,  to  which  all  books  of  the  kind,  at  prefent  under  re^ 
view  are  obvioufly  liable,  is  the  want  of  unitv  \  the  different 
events  defcribed  being  conne£ied  as  fimilar,  out  not  as  caufe 
and  effe£l.  This  inconvenience,  infe[lirable  from  the  plan  of 
the  work,  is  much  diminiflied  by  the  intereft  which,  during 
rimes  like  the  prefent,  all  military  details  muft  neceflarily  create. 
It  might  be  farther  leflened,  by  taking  care,  every  time  the  iccne 
is  fhifted,  or  the  a£tors  changed,  that  fome  introduflory  account 
were  prefixed,  explaining  the  fituation  of  the  parties  in  the  warf 
of  the  caufes  that  operated  on  theih>  of  the  nature  of  the  coun^ 
try  in  which  they  fought,  and  of  the  manper  in  which  their  com- 
munications were  prderved.  If  the  work  is  to  tmdcrgo  a  fo- 
cond  edition,  we  think  mote  attention  might  be  paid  to  thcfe 
circumftances ;  ii%  alio,  in  the  hiftory  of  battles,  to  the  exafi 
defcription  of  the  ground,  wheneter  it  is  poffible.  On  this 
kead^  however^  wt  are  weU  awate  el  the  difficulty,  and  the 

.  -     -     •featttiAciis 
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icantincft  of  the  materials  wkicb»  in  moft  cafes^  luftory»  af- 
fords. We  think,  alfo,  that  the  number  of  adlions  defcrib-y 
cd  might  be  conGderably  enlarged ;  and  that,  both  in  anti- 
quity and  the  middle  ages,  Dr  Thomfon  might  find  many  ex* 
^mples  of  war  carried  on,  and  battles  fought  with  great  difplay 
of  military  talents,  of  which  the  prefent  volume  gives  no  ac- 
count. The  hiftory  of  Rome  alone  aflFords  many  fuch  inftances. 
which  we  fliall  be  glad  to  fee  hereafter  included  in  the  Military 
Memoirs.  But,  whatever  improvement  thefe  memoirs  may  ad« 
mit  of,  we  will  venture  to  recommend  them,'  in  their  prefent 
(late,  as  likely  to  afford  amufement  and  in(trud:ion  to  the  readT 
er.  Though  military  hiftory  muft  ever  fuggeft  many  painful  re- 
flexions, yet  there  refults  from  it  this  truth,  fo  confoling  to  ever^ 
friend  of  humanity,  and  fo  comfortable  to  every  Briton  at  the 
prefent  moment,  that  a  nation  of  free  men,  united  in  the  caufe 
of  liberty  and  independence,  has  never  been  fubdued. 


Art.  XVin.  Letters^  from  the  year  1774  to  the  year  1796,  of 
John  Wilkes^  Efq.  addrejfed  to  his  Daughter^  the  late  Mtfs 
tVilkes :  With  a  CoUeBion  of  his  Mifcellaneous  Poems.  7h 
'which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Mr  Wilkes.  In  four 
Volumes.    London.    Longman  &'Cp.  &c.     1804. 


^he  Corref^ndence  of  the  late  John  Wilies^  noitB  his  Friends^  print* 
ed  from  the  Original  Manuferipts^  in  which '^n  introduced  Mk^ 
moirs  of  his  Life^  iy  John  Almon.  In  five  Volumes.  ^  London. 
Phillips.     1B05. 

TT7£  are  afraid  that  neither  of  thofe  publications  is  well  calcu- 
^^  latcd  to  remove  the  unfavourable  impreffion  which  (bnfe 
recent  produ£Hons  have  created  againft  fuch  a  minute  exhibition 
of  the  life,  and  letters  of  celebrated  individuals.  It  is  a  kind  of 
reading,  indeed,  which  is  tempting  to  indolence,  by  its  approxi- 
mation to  the  familiarity  of  ordinary  converfation,  and  ftimu- 
lating  to  vulgai:  curiofity,  by  the  promife  which  it  holds  out,  of 
revealing  fecrets  and  unmalking  the  impofing  chara£ters  of  public 
hiftory.  But  the  thing;  wc  think,  has  really  been  overdone : 
and  before  tliey  lay  out  any  more  of  their  money  in  the  purchafe 
of  corrcfpondcnces  and  memoirs,  we  cameftly  exhort  our  readeta 
to  confider  whether  the  fecrets  they  contain  are  worth  knowing, 
or  whether  a  file  of  ancient  newfpapers  might  not  afford  them  as 
amuCng  anecdotes  and  as  authentic  information. 


4  7  8  *  Co^refpondence  and  Memoirs  ^Jtlhfi^Wyius*  Jin,  * 

Of  the  two  perfofmanccs  now  before  us,  it'would  not  peffeipt 
be  very  cafy  to  fay  which  is  the  mod'  infimficant.  If  Mr  Al-* 
men's  contains  fomewhat  more  of  ferious  dtfcuflioni  and  of  poli- 
tical recoUe^ionsi  it  is  onlyi  we  are  afraid,  becaufe  he  has  oor- 
rowed  more  freely  from  former  ptiblicatiodS  than  his  anc^ymous 
competitor,  who,  if  he  be  uniformly  trifling,  is  at  leaft  entirely 
original,  and  is  alfo  confiderably  leis  voluminous  than  the  editor 
of  the  authentic  manufcripts. 

We  have  perufed  the  anonymous  volumes,  we  will  confefs, 
5i^th  fome  degree  of  amufement  and  very  little  fecHng  of  fatigue. 
The  letters  are  very  much  like  what  a  man  of  the  world  might  he 
cxpe£led  to  write  to  his  daughter,  if  he  had  made  it  a  pni£^ice  to 
write  to  her  two  or  three  times  every  week.  They  are  afic^lion- 
ate,  eafy,  goffipping,  and,  above  all,  trifiine ; — filled  with  accounts 
of  the  people  who  called,  and  the  diihes  ne  tafted ;  thefumaure;. 
he  had  ordered,  the  fervants  he  engaged,  the  money  he  remtttedf 
and  the  beaume  de  vie  that  he  was  under  the  necei&ty  of  (wallow- 
ing. This  domeftic  tittle-tattle  is  often  delivered  indeed  in  a  Very 
lively  way ;  and  little  anecdotes  and  obfervations  are-interlperfed, 
which  give  rather  a  pleafing  impreffion  of  the  writer's  talents  for 
conv^rfation  \  but  for  fia£ls  or  (entiments,  or  even  for  hon^motf  or 
.pleafantries  that  deferve  to  be  remembered,  we  are  afraid  that  xht 
reader  will  look  in  vain.  We  make  a  few  extracts  almoft  at  ran- 
dom,  though,  for  the  lake  of  our  readers,  we  wiAi  to  kloCt  the 
moft  amufing. 

<  I  fent  Mre  Mofideux's  letter,  my  dean^ft  Polly,  to  Mrs  Martto  ai 
foon  as  I  received  it ;  but,  alas  !  I-  heard  the  poor  lady  became  a  wi» 
.dow  laft  Monday. 

*  Mrs  Macaulay  returned  to  br  Wilfon  on  Friday.  I  faw  her  yrf- 
terday  very  ill  indeed,  and  raving  againft  France,*  and  every  thing  in 
that  countr}%  She  even  fays  their  fbnps  are  deteftablf »  as  bad  as  Lace- 
demonian black  broth,  and  their  game  infipid,  aH  their  meat  bad,  and 
their  poultry  execrable.  Yet  (he  fays,  that  fhe  dined  at  (bme  of  the 
bcfl  tables,  and  was  iu finitely  carefled.  Slic  faw  Dr  Frahkliil,  but  rs- 
fufed  his  invitation  to  dinner,  for  fear  off  being  confined  on  her  retttls 

'in  confequence  of  the  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  A€L  ••  Lord 
Jefus  Chriil,  Mr  Wilkes,  you  know  I  am  very  fond  of  partrid^;  I 
faw  them  often  fervcd  up,  but  could  not  eat  them,  I  found  them  fo 
liard  and  ill-flavoured.  "     I  (laid  with  her  near  an  hoiu,  in  which  time 

*  I  believe  fhe  exclaimed  twenty  times,  "  1/ord  Jefus  Chriil !  "  She 
was  painted  up  to  the  eyes,  and  looks  quite  ghaftly  ai^d  ghoftly.  She 
has  fent  away  her  Engliih  woman,  and  has  only  a  French  valet  de 
chambre  and  frifeur,  at  which  the  reverend  Dodor  is  indignant,  and 
with  whom  the  Englifh  fervants  already  quarrel.  I  hope  this  will  oot 
prove  ominous  of  /i  more  general  quarrel  between  the  two  nations. 

*  Linguet's  lail  number  is  fooliih.     At  foon  as  I  return  I  ihill  c^ 

/  on 


dh  Mr»^  SimtKand  th»lk  her  Csr  the  puetty  prefent  of  the  muff  to  you. 
How  ifiiitihdy  amiable'  is  old  age  idieD  imattended  with  fTOwardnefs, 
sind  accompanied  with  all  the  goodnefs  of  heart  and  benevdence  which 
di(itDgui(h  her ! 

*  I  (hall  certainly  return  the  next  week,  and  I  will  fix  the  day  by 
Tuefday's^r  Wednefday*ii  poft- 

-  *  Did  my  dear  girl  receive  the  fifh,  and  was  it  very  fine  ? 

*  The  party  yefterday  to  Governor  Thickne&'s  did  not  take  place. 
On  account  of  his  illnefs ;  fo  I  breakfafted  and  dined  enfawiUk  with  the 
Breretons. 

*  Here  is  a  tall  Welfh  Mrs  P — ^s,  beautiful  beyond  defcriptjon  ;  but 
in  p^to  U8  file  wilt  dance  and  talk,  and  thus  pours  balm  into  the 
wounds  (he  gives. 

<  Good  morrow,  my  deareft  Polly.  *     VoL  It.  p.  6i«— -64. 
*   The  following  note  from  GodAone,  in  1776,  may  fcnrc  as  a 
Ihott  fpecinoen  ox  the  general  gaiety  of  his  ftyle  : 
t  *  «*  Aflived  here  in  his  way  to  Bnghthelmftone,  the  fiunous  Mr  Wfflces, 
with  a  ^French  valet  de  chamfare,  .both  as  hungry  as  Highlanders,  but 
'finding  rather  more  to  eat  than  way  Highlandor,  who  lud  not  been  in 
the  i<mtlk»    Saw  fcarcely  ten  peHEons  on  the .  roadt  and  fufjpe&s  men^ 
women,  and  efaildren  have  all  emigrated  to  America.     Is  determined  tt> 
eat  a  little  forbidden  fruit  for  fupper^  to  drink  the  health  of  a  moft  ami- 
able young  lady  in  Prince's  Court,  and  to  retire  to  Bedfi>rd0iire  before 
ten }  to  rife  to-morrow  with  the  lark,  aad  to.  hold  converfe  with  old 
ocean  before  evening.     Sudi  are  .^he  harmlfifs  projeds  of  this  fon  of 
ambitioft  and  fii£Uon. '    VoL  II.  p.  la. 
:    Thci  next  is  from  the  Iflc  of  Wight  in  1789.  . 

«  Yefterday  I  was  happy,  my  deareft  Polly,  by  your  favour  of  laft 
-Sunday,  and  I  read  with  nuich  {atisfaftToo  the  account  of  your  dear 
health,  and  the  improvement  of -your  voice,  even  in  the  late  cold  afid 
tempeftuous  month  of  May.  ■ 

*'  We  are  impatient  for  the  defcending  (bowers  to  call  forth  all  na- 
ture's fweets,  and  waken  all  her  flowers,  for  the  earth  is  as  thirfty  as 
•Bofwell,  and  as  cnurked  in  many  places,  as  he  certainly  is  in  ope.  His 
tKwky  however,  is  that  of  an  entertaining  madman.  Poor  Johnfon! 
J)oes  a  fiiend  come  and  add  to  the  grofs  charader  of  fuch  a  nuin,  the 
unknown  trait  of  diigufting  gluttony  I  I  (hall  bring  his  two  quartos 
back  with  me,  and  will  point  out  numberkfs  miftakes  ;  but  there  arc 
many  excellent  things  in  them.  I  fufpe£l  not  unfrequently  a  miftake  in 
.the  Dramath  Perjon£*  He  has  put  down  to  Bojwell  what  was  uiv- 
doubtedly  faid  by  Johnfon^  what  the  latter  did,  and  the  former  could 
.not,  fay.  The  motto  to  his  book  fhould  have  been  the  two  lines  of 
Pope, 

<•  Who  tells  whatever  you  think,  whatever  you  fay. 
And  if  he  lies  not,  muft  dt  leaft  betray. '' 

*  I  am  much  pkafed .  that  your  bed,  book-cafe,  and  wardrobe,  are 
finiihed  to  your  mind,  and  I  triift  that  the  workmen  will  give  you  as 

much 
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nrachiaddaftkm  in  enxf  dimg  dfe  icfpe6tin|^  the^-GtoTTemM*  Sqaae 
hoofe.  It  win  be  a  high  gratification  to  me  to  git^  yon  A  complete 
town  refidence.  One  of  iht  moft  defirable  things  in  this  conotiyy  wha^ 
affords  the  moft  frequent  enjoyment,  is  a  convenient  and  elegant  honfe 
where  yon  generally  reiide* 

<  I  hope  your  Sunday  with  Madame  de  la  Fite  and  Mi£i  De  Ijic 
was  not  tnfie  comme  vne  dimancbe  jfngiuantf  but  as  cheerful  as  a  May- 
day in  a  inore  piopitious  (eafon. 

<  I  thank  you  tor  another  lamprey.  By  a  note  in  the  haSkct,  we  are 
not  to  exped  any  more  this  year,  the  feafon  being  over. '     VoL  IV. 

p.  5»"*~^» 

The  next  we  think  is  filly  ^  but  as  the  editor  has  fpecified  it  as 

playful  and  livelvy  we  think  it  but  juftice  to  infert  it. 

*  Polly,  dear,  Iweet  Polly,  I  have  got  a  new  roat,  and  it  is  all  blue, 
and  it  has  a  fine  gold  edging,  and  I  have  a  fine  filk  waiftcoat,  and  it  if 
all  ribbed,  and  is  blue,  and  has  likewife  a  rold  edging,  and  I  lave 
fmall-clothes  aU  blue,  and  fine  mother-of-pean  buttons,  in  every  one  of 
which  you  might  fee  your  pretty  fece.  Now  I  intend  to  go  to  Raae- 
lagh,  with  you,  in  this  fame  fine  viraiftcoat  and  coat,  but  then  you  muft 
have  a  new  gown,  or  all  the  fine  folks  will  jeer  me ;  thoefbre,  as  I  am 
preparing  for  my  return,  you  muft  caH  at  Mr  Redhead's,  and  have  a 
line  new  gown  made  immediately,  and  then  I  will  go  with  you  the  firft 
day  you  dioofe. 

*  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  Thurfday.  Pray  return  the  fiur 
widow,  not  my  compUntetU^  but  my  /otnf,  tender  Icve, 

*  To-day  I  dine  vnth  Mrs  Macaulay  and  the  Dodor.  To-morr»w, 
being  Sunday,  I  travel  to  Briftol,  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  prayerii 
but  return  in  the  evening. 

*  Lord  Imham  came  here  laft  night,  and  breakfeAed  here  this  mom- 
iog  with  Mr,  Mrs,  and  fweet  Jul^t  Brereton,  and  a  Mifs  Newman^ 
young,  ugly,  and  amiable.  *    Vol.  IL  p.  91.  92. 

There  are  fevetal  touches  of  profanity  in  thefe  letters,  that 
would  have  been  unbecoming  any  where,  but  are  particularly  of- 
fenfive  when  confidered  as  having  been  addreffed  by  a  father  to 
his  daughter.  There  is  an  expreffion  in  VoL  II.  p.  148,  which  b 
nbfolutely  indecent.  The  following,  we  hope,  was  only  intended 
for  free  and  unmeaning  pleafantry  : 

«  Shall  I,  my  deareft  Polly,  give  you  an  account  of  ycfterday's 
Chriftmas  dinner  ?  It  is  fo  like  an  alderman  to  talk  the  day  after  of 
what  he  had  yefterday  :  yet  perhaps,  being  a  female,  you  may  be  cu- 
rious, and  therefore  I  give  it.  The  pafchal  bmb,  with  the  firy — a  xnrgin 
pullet,  ftuffed  with  pigeon's  eggs-  St  Peter's  cock,  a-U-cocky  decky — 
a  large  cod's  head  from  the  miraculous  draught — fricaflee  of  /wijtif*//— 
cloven  tongues  avec  de  la  faucc  au  St  Efprit — Baptift's  head  in  a 
charger — calves'  heads  a-la-Golgotha — des  fauciffcs  males  a-la-Made- 
laine.  The  deflcrt  confided  of  boncbretlcn  pears— and  the  wine  vras  h» 
chryma  Cbrj/li  (tlie  femous  wine  near  Naples,  called  the  tcttrt  of  Chrifi. 

An 
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An  Ififlraan  laid,  on  tsiBng^itf  he  wilhed  that  OxnSk  had  i^  in  Ire- 
hnd.)  Wat  not  this  a  very  fuitahk  dinner  for  the  anntverury  which 
wat  celebrated  ?  .     . 

*  The  fmet  July  Brereton  I  law  and  faluted  yefterdaT.  I  hope  £» 
beauteous  a  flower  will  not  wither  on  the  ftalk  from  whence  it  grei;^ 
and  die  uncropped. 

<  I  mean  this  afternoon  to  revilit  ^he  good  old  Do&or  at  Alfred 
Houfe,  and  (hall  not  fail,  as  be  kindly  delires,  to  pay  him  almoft  daily 
vifitSy  while  I  continue  at  Bath.  By  all  accounts  from  the  faculty  he 
cannot  long  furvive. '    p.  i8o-i.   ' 

We  add  only  one  other  extraft  from  Batli. 

<  Conftancy !  thy  name  is  Wilkes :  and  conftancy  to  Huncamunca 
is  a  prodigy,  a  miracle  of  the  latter  ages,  and  yet  literally  true-  I  am 
here  again,  in  Mifs  Temple's  lodgings,  in  Gallway's  Buildings,  and  my 
&ir  landlady  has  been  juft  dropping  me  fnch  a  broad-wheel  curtefey, 
that  I  trembled  for  the  floor,  and  the  floor  trembled  likewife. 

<  I  wrote  to  you  lafl  night  firoro  Marlborough,  and,  notwithftandtng 
my  violent  exertions,  I  rofe  this  morning  at  iix,  and  was  able  to  attack 
a  brge  roll  with  fuccefs,  on  the  fbnength  of  which  I  proceeded  to  this 
capital  of  health  and  f«]ly« 

*  I  find  Bath  very  thin  for  the  fpring  feafon,  and  I  believe  the  em* 
bodying  of  the  militia  in  fo  many  counties  will  deprive  the  harpies  here 
of  a  good  deal  of  their  prey.  I  have  no  news  yet  of  the  amlabU  couple 
at  — —  Houfe,,but  my  next  letter  will  give  you  a  little  hiflory  of  all 
your  acquaintance  here* 

<  I  was  much  furprifed  io  $nd  the  fpring  inore  advanced  every  where 
in  the. country  than  in  your  park,  and  the  immediate  environs  of  Lon- 
don.  The  fweet  infants  of  the  fpring  are  here  raifing  their  beauteous 
heads  above  the  dull  earth,  and  the  groves  charm  already  with  the  muHc 
of  the  feathered  chorifters,  which  are  ftill  more  harmonious  than  the 
feathered  females  in  the  upper  or  lower  rooms. 

*  Poor  Doctor  M !     The  mind  is  the  fame,  but  its  Cafe  \% 

dreadfully  fhattercd.  Yet  he  was  in  the  rooms  bft  night.  Methinks  a 
total  retirement  under  fuch  circumftances  would  more  gpracefully  dofe 
the  (cene.  The  chapter  of  Strulbrugs^  in  Swift,  is  the  beft  core  I  know 
of  the  foolifh  wi(h  of  too  long  life.     Dr  W         ,  too,  is  half  gone,  and 

'  it  would  (carcely  be  a  fin  to  bury  him  as  he  is.     1  paid  my  refpe^  to 
him  this  morning,  and  found  him  trembling  at  once  with  eagemefs  and 

'  age.     Mrs  M was  not  at  home,  but  I  have  fince  had  a  card  ia 

pnnt  from  her :  <<  Mrs  M.'s  compliment!  to  Mr  W.  Mrs  M.  will  be 
at  home  every  Thurfday  to  tea  and  cards."  This  is  all  the  news  I  have 
of  Bath.     Good  morrow.  *    p.  8o«'4. 

Thefe  extracts  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  letters  which 
cejrtainly  form  thel  mod  interefting  part  of  this  publication.    The 

-  firil  of  the  four  volumes,  however,  is  filled  with  a  life  written 
with  laudable  moderation  and  candour,  but  in  a  ytvfjuveniit  tail?  v 
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-and  with  feme  poems  of  Mr  TVilkeSy  wbidi  me  bad  bcyttid  tbe 
common  badneu  of  occafioitid  veries. 

We  really  do  not  fee  what  ufe  diere  was  far  a  life  of  Joha 
Wilkes.  All  his  public  hiftory  is  detailed  wiA  foffictent  ac- 
curacy and  fufficient  amplitude  in  the  diomdes  and  jour* 
nals  of  the  times;  and  of  his  prirate  coooems  and  adreii- 
tures,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  both  this  and  die  fbc- 
ceeding  generations  would  hare  been  weB  contented  to  be 
ignorant.  Mr  Almon  indeed  aflures  us,  diat  *  his  name  iis 
placed  on  a  lerel  with  thofe  of  Hampdeil  and  of  Sydney ; '  and 
the  anonymous  biographer»  though  he  has  afterwards  the  pru- 
dence to  lower  his  tone  a  little,  (ets  off  with  a  fort  of  parallel  be> 
tween  him  and  Lord  Bacon*  Nothing,  it  appears  to  us,  can  pc^ 
fibly  be  more  ludicrous  than  thofe  flourilhes  of  rhetoric  or  end&u- 
fialm.  Mr  Wilkes  undoubtedly  came  into  public  life  as  an  ad- 
venturer ^  and  there  feems  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  his  primary 
obje£l  was  to  promote  his  own  intereft,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  to 
force  himfelf  mto  notoriety.  He  was  ^ted  by  nature  with  aa 
imufual  (hare  of  firmneft  and  intrepidity,  and  had  cukirated  a 
talent  for  farcafm  and  popular  inredive,  wUch  rendered  his  oppofi- 
tion  very  formidable  to  thofe  who  were  le&  daring  or  lefs  expert. 
But  in  tne  whole  courfe  of*  hb  puUic  career  there  feems  to  hare 
been  nothing  generous,  difinterefted,  or  noble;  nothing  which 
indicated  either  a  difpofition  or  an  underftanding  which  qvaiificd 
Urn  to  a£l  the  part  of  a  ibitefman,  or  to  adminiiler  the  affaiiS  of 
a  great  nation.  With  no  more  dian  a  moderate  knowledge  of 
Englifli  hiftory,  and  no  knowledge  at  ally  as  it  appears  to  us,  of 
thofe  more  profound  principles  which  influence  the  profperity  of 
nations,  he  dogmatifed  with  unlimited  confidence  upon  the  eeniils 
of  the  Britifli  conftitution,  and  upon  all  thofe  delicate  queftionsof 
legiflative  fimremacy  and  popular  controul^  of  which  he  was  in- 
capable of  feeling  tne  difficulty. 

All  his  quarrds  were  perlonal,  and  the  fpirit  with  which 
he  conduced  them  was  acrimonious  and  irriuting  in  a  very 
nnufual  degree.  H^  was  the  firft  Engliih  gentleman,  we  be- 
lieve,  fince  the  revolution,  who  appealed  from  the  fenate  to  the 
mobf  and  endeavoured  to  force  hik  way  to  diftin£lion  and  power 
by  the  help  of  popular  indignarion,  while  he  was  entirely  exempt 
from  that  fympathv  and  veneration  for  the  lower  orders  of  fodety 
with  which  fome  nicceeding  patriots  feem  to  have  bteafincerely 
infpired.  He  may  be  faid  to  have  introduced  into  party  divifioa 
not  only  the  bittemefs  of  perfonal  animofity,  but  the  fcurrility  <^ 
vulgar  difputarion,  and  to  have  fet  the  example  of  a  mode  of  con- 
tention by  whidi  conciliation  would  have  become  impra^icabki 
and  political  difierences  muft  have  been  csafperaled  mto  inexpi- 
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able  hoftUity.  All  that  was  donci'  in  his  cafe^  for  the  prote£lion 
of  private  hberty,  might  hav^  been  effe£ted  more  eafily  by  a 
inilder  and  more  dignified  aflertor  \  and  *  while  we  conceive  the 
natiop  to  have  been  indebted  chiefly  to  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Pratt, 
for  having  anticipated,  by  a  few  years,  the  fuppreflion  of  gene- 
ral warrants^  (an  irregularity  too  monftrotis  to  have  had  a  long 
endurance),  h  feems  to  have  owed  little  to  Mr  Wilkes,  but  the 
example  of  rulgarifing  parKamentary  diflenfions,  and  of  contend- 
ing with  the  officers  of  government  as  if  they  had  been  ordinary 
ruffian^,,  who  were  fefeking  to  deprive  him  of  his  property  or  his 
life.  We  certainly  cannot  difcem  any  extraordinary  merit  in  Hat- 
ing fo  obvious  an  objeftiori,  and  afe  fure  that  it  might  have  been 
made  efFeftual  with. lefs  clamour  and  fury.  A  prifoner  accufed 
of  offences  againft  the  government  will  naturally  ufe  every  plea 
to  obtain  his  liberation  j  and  when  his  plea  is  ultimately  fuftained, 
we  feel  nor  admiration  for  any  thing  but  the  beneficent  vigour  of 
the  law,  and  the  even-handed  jilftice  of  the  magidrate  by  whom 
it  is  adminiftered#  In  the  courfe  of  this  conteft,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  he  both  received  and  gav^  no  ordinary  provocation, 
and  that  he  conduflted  himfelf ,  throughout  with  a  degree  of  in- 
trepidity, confiftency  and  fpirit,  that  would  have  been  heroic  in 
a  higher  caufe,  and  highly  exemplary  in  that  which  he  had  to 
maintain,  if  they  had  not  been  tainted  with  fome  mixture  of  fe- 
rocity and  intemperate  paffion. .  The  account  which  he  gives  of 
his  interview  with  the  Secretaries  of  State  after  his  firft  apprehen- 
fion,  is  republilhed  by  Mr  Almon  from  the  fecond  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  affords  fo  ftriking  a  pidure  of  the  man, 
.that  though  the  pafiage  is  rather  long  we  are  tempted  to  lay  it  be« 
-fore  our  readers. 

"  I  was  condu£^ed  into  a  great  apartment  fronting  the  park,  where 
lord  Halifax  and  lord  Egremont,  the  two  fecretanes  of  ftate,  were  fit- 
ting  at  a  table  covered  with  pap6^  pens  and  ink.  The  under-fecreta- 
ries  flood  near  their  lordfhips*  Lord  Egremont  received  me  with  a 
fupercilious,  infolent  air  y  lord  Halifax,  with  great  politenefs.  I  was 
deidred  to  take  the  chair  near  their  lordfhips ;  which  I  did.  Lord  Ha- 
lifax then  began — *  that  he  was  really  concerned  that  he  had  been  ne- 
•cefBtated  to  proceed  in  that  manner  againft  mej  that  it  was  exceedingly 
to  be  regretted  that  a  gentleman  of  my  rank  and  abih'ties  could  engage 
againft  his  king,  and  his  majefty*8  government.  '  1  replied,  "*  that  his 
'lordihq)  couki  not  be  more  miibaken,  for  the  king  had  not  a  fubje6^ 
.  more  zealoudy  attached  to  his  perfon  and  government  than  my  felf, '  &c. 
)  JLord  Hali&i  anfwered,  <  that  nothing  hlid  been  done  but  by  the  ad- 
.vice  of  .the  beft  lawyers,  and  that  it  was  now  his  duty  to  examine  me.  * 
He  had  in  his  hand  a  long  lift  of  queftions,  regrularly  numbered.  He 
Jac^an,  <  Mr  Wilkes,  do  you  know  Mr  Keatfley  ?   whon  did  y^u  fee 
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Wm  ? '  &c.  &c.  I  replied,  '  that  I  fufpe6led  there  was  a  vain  hope 
my  anfwer  would  tend  iQwards  what  his  lordfhip  wifhed  to  know  :  tlat 
he  feemed  to  be  loft  in  a  dark  and  intricate  path,  and  really  wanted 
much  light  to  guide  him  through  it ;  but  that  I  could  afTure  hit  lord- 
fhip not  a  fingle  ray  (hould  come  from  tne.  '  Lord  HaHfax  returned 
to  the  charge.  «  Mr  Wilkes,  do  you  know  Mr  Kearfley,  *  ice.  Sec. 
1  faid,  *  that  this  was  a  curiofity  on  his  lord(hip*t  pait,  which,  how- 
«ver  laudable  in  the  fecretary,  I  did  not  fiiid  mjieU  difpofed  to  gratify  *; 
and  that,  at  the  end  of  my  examination,  all  the  qairet  of  paper  ob  theft- 
Jordihipt'  table  fhould  be  as  milk-iithite  as  at  the  begianing.  '  Lrfird 
Halifax  then  defired  to  reawnd  me  of  my  being  their  priibner,  and  of 
their  right  to  examine  me.  I  anfwered,  *  that  I  fhould  iroagfoe  their 
lordibips'  time  was  too  precious  to  be  trifled  away  in  that  manner  )  that 
they  might  have  fcen  before,  I  would  never  fay  one  word  they  dtfiied 
to  know ;  *  and  I  added,  ^  indeed,  my  k>rds,  I  am  not  made  of  focii 
flight,  fiimfy  fluff :  *  then,  turning  to  Lord  Egremont,  I  faid,  •  Could 
you  employ  tortures,  I  would  never  utter  a  word  uobecominff  my  ho- 
nour, or  afiefting  the  facred  confidence  of  my  friend.  God  has  gben 
xne  firmnefs  and  fidelity.  You  trifle  away  your  time  moft  egregioufiy, 
'my  lords.  '  Lord  Halifax  then  a(ked  me,  *  if  I  chofe  to  be  a  pri- 
foner  in  my  own  houCc,  at  the  Tower,  or  in  Newgate  ;  for  he  was  dif- 
j>ofed  to  oblige  me.  *  I  gave  his  lordihip  my  thanks  ;  but  I  defired  to 
Temark,  *  that  I  never  received  an  obligation  but  from  a  friend  ;  that  I 
demanded  juftice,  and  my  immediate  Hberty,  as  an  Englishman  who  had 
r.ot  offended  the  laws  of  his  country  :  that  as  to  the  reft,  it  was  beneath 
«ny  attention ;  the  odious  idea  of  reftraint  was  the  fame  odious  idea 
•very  where  t  that  I  would  go  where  I  pleafed  ^  and,  if  I  was  reftiained 
.by  a  fuperior  force,  I  muft  yield  to  the  violence,  but  would  never  give 
*  colour  to  it  by  a  (hameful  compromife* '  Lord  Halifax  then  told  me, 
*  that  I  fhould  be  fent  to  the  Tower,  where  I  (hould  be  treated  in  a 
inanner  fuitable  to  my  rank  ;  and  that  he  hoped  the  Bieflengeri  had  be* 
Juved  well  to  me.  '  I  acknowledged  that  they  had  behaved  with  hn- 
jnanity,  and  even  civility  to  me,  notwithftandrng  the  ruffian  orden  given 
>hem  by  his  lordfliip's  colleague.  I  then,  again  turned  to  lord  Egn;- 
,BU>nt,  and  faid,  *  Your  lordinip's  verbal  orders  werff  to  drag  me  out 
of  my  bett  at  midnight.  The  firft  man  who  had  entered  my  oedcbam- 
.ber  by  force,  I  fhoujd  have  laid  dead  on  the  fpot.  Probi^ly  I  fhotdd 
have  fallen  in  the  fkirmiOi  with  the  othen.  I  thank  Grod,  sot  year 
iordfhip,  that  fnch  a  fcene  of  blood  has  been  avoided.  Your  iordih^ 
.is  very  ready  to  iflue  orders,  which  you  have  neither  the  cotUMe  l» 
figrn,  nor,  I  believe,  to  juftify.  *  No  reply  waa  OMide  to  tins ;  and  the 
converfatioa  dropped.  Lord  Halifax  retired  into  another  aywlwrnt* 
Xord  Egremont  continued  fuDen  and  filent,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
*hour.  I  then  made  a  few  remaiks  on  fbme  capital  pi&urea  vdnch.  fvtie 
in  the  room,  and  his  Lordfhip  left  me  alone. 

*  I   W9»  afterwards  condtt6ted  into  aoother  i^Nnrtneat.      I 
^there  feveral  of  my  friendsi  in  aigument  with  the  moft  iaiuiwua  0f  aQ 
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♦he  toolfl  of  tlult  adminiftrttion,  Mr  Philip  Carteret  Wtbb.  He  co  i- 
finned  to  me  that  I  wa$  to  be  carried  to  the  Tower,  and  wift.ed  to 
kxK>w  if  I  bad  any  favours  to  aik.  I  replied,  *  that  I  was  ufed  to 
coafer,  not  to  receive,  favours  j  that  I  was  fuperior  to  the  receiving 
an  J  even  from  his  mailers :  that  all  I  would  fay  to  him  was,  if  my  va- 
le t-de^-chambre  was  allowed  to  attend  me  in  the  Tower,  I  (hould  be 
fhaved  and  have  a  clean  fturt ;  if  he  was  not,  I  (hould  have  a  long^ 
beard  and  dirty  linen.  '  Mr  Webb  faid,  *  that  orders  would  be  given 
for  his  admiifion  at  the  Tower. '  I  complained  <jf  the  (hameful  evafion 
of  the  haheas-coTpus,  in  fendmg  me  to  the  Tower,  thounrh  the  orders 
of  the  chief-juftice  Pratt  were  known.  Mr  Webb  made  no  reply  to 
this.  He  came  to  vifit  me  at  the  Tower  in  the  beginning  of  my  im- 
prifonment,  when  I  had  not  the  permiffion  to  fee  any  friend.  I  dc  fired 
liim  almoft  at  his  firft  entrance  to  take  his  leave  ;  for,  if  I  was  not  al- 
lowed to  fee  thofe  whom  I  lored,  I  would  not  fee  thofe  whom  I  de* 
fpifed.  '     p.  201 — 209. 

Such  fcMi^s  as  this  ihow  great  firnnnefs  and  ability  •,  but  the  abi- 
lity of  a  dexterous  partizan,  rather  than  that  of  a  grtiuine  patriot, 
or  an  able  ftatefman.  They  indicate  a  man  to  be  avoided,  and  per-» 
haps  to  be  pacified,  but  not  a  man  to  be  trufted  or  cmpioyed  \  one 
who  may  be  feared  as  an  enemy,  but  not  wiftied  for  as  a  frirnd  ; 
a  formidable  tool  perhaps  of  a  defperarc  fjftion,  but  fcarctiy 
fit  for  an  inftrument  of  regular  government,  or  even  of  fyilcm- 
atic  oppofitlon.  Accordingly,  Mr  Wilkes,  though  more  noto- 
rious than  any  man  in  England,  and  enjoying  a  reputation  for 
talents  at  Icaft  equal  to  his  defervings,  was  never  admitted  imo 
«ny  of  her  great  conftitutional  parties,  nor  ever  received  into  any 
political  intimacy  or  confidence  by  either  of  the  adverfe  bands  ox 
ftatefmen  who  have  fucceflively  influenced  the  councils  of  this 
country.  His  anonymous  biographtr,  in  contraiHng  his  hidory 
with  that  of  an  illuilrious  contemporary,  mAes  the  following 
judicious  obfervation* 

<  Whilft  Mr  Burke  (a  political  adventurer  alfo)  attached  to  the 
»i3d  virtues  n£  the  Rockingham  connexion,  increafed  in  weight,  as  he 
lAcreafed  in  years,  and  on  his  deathbed  found  himfelf  furrounded  chiefiy 
by  thofe  who,  as  they  had  advanced  in  years,  bad  alfo  advanced  in  re- 
putation  and  popular  efteem  ;  Mr  Wilkes  in  old  age  ftood  ilngle  and 
alone  $  politically  triumphant  indeed,  but  with  no  />f  f^i  (harers  of  hiu 
triumph,  and  with  li^le  to  elevate  his  mind,  but  the  recolle6lion  of  a 
fame,  haudy  on  t^e  decline,  as  new  occurrences  occupied  and  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  public.  '     Vol.  I.  p.  id. 

Having  this  general  impreflion  as  to  Mr  Wilkes's  public  cha- 
jrafier,  and  being  perfe£Uy  indifferent  as  to  the  minutta  of  his  pri- 
vate hiftory,  Mr  Almon  muil  excufe  us,  if  wc  fay  that  we  fol- 
lowed the  ample  and  elaborate  detail  which  he  has  given  of  all  the 
tranfadio^  of  his  lif€>  with  very  little.  intereit|  and  very  gre«it 

y  y  2  fatigue- 
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fatigue.  The  work  is  divided  into  chapters,  whidi  arc  titled  ia 
capital  letters,  with  fuch  promifing  notiQCS  as  the  following  :  *  Of 
the  Mead  family  j' — <  of  John  Wilkes,  Efq.  during  his  nrinority ;' 
— ^  of  the  feparation  of  Mr  and  Mrs  WHkes  ;  '—*  Mr  WiHces 
eleQed  alderman  of  the  Ward  of  F.nrington  without ; ' — *  Mr 
Wilkes's  journey  to  Bath, '  (to  get  rid  of  a  lever) ;— •  Mr  Wilkcs'f 
tour  to  the  ,coa(l, '  &c.  &c.  &c.  Tl>e  greater  part  of  the  chap- 
ters are  as  duU  as  the  titles  might  give  reafon  to  expert  y  and  i 
very  Jarge  proportion  of  the  letters  are  exceflively  trifling  and  in- 
/ignificant.  What  would  our  readers  fay,  for  iuftance,  to  a  ficr 
rics  of  epiftles  from  Mifc  Wilkes  in  this  ftyle  and  pattern  ? 

•Dear  Papa,  Bury^  Saturday  Mortumg. 

*  1  take  the  liberty  of  loformJng  you  of  my  arrival  here  :  as  I  rc- 
jiKmber  \^  UtU.rs  from  .Garboldi/ham  arc  received  only  the  laird  day, 
and  I  cannot  learn  here  when  the  pod  fets  out  frpm  thence.  1  will 
have  the  plcafure  of  writing  to  you  as  foon  fs  poiHble.  i  lay  at  Sud- 
buryl  wKcre  I  arrived  a  little  after  fix.  I  have  had  a  very  pleaiant 
journey,  without  the  Ipft  acddent.  Bon  jour^  man  cher  fapa.*  VoL 
7V.  p.  tap. 

Or  this,  when  the  fair  writer  is  fome  years  older — 

*  1  received,  dear  papa,  your  kind  favour  of  Saturday,  in  company 
ijrllh  your  old  friend  Mifs  Goddard  ;  who  accepted  of  a  tete-h^ieU  dio- 
jicr  wlwh  me  ycfterday.  We  had  the  Bath  mutton  you  was  fo  good 
;as  to  fend  me.  It  was  delicious;  and  we  drank  the  heahh  of  the 
amiable  donor.  We  had  like  wife  the  Bath  checfc  ;  which  we  both 
liked  extremely. 

*  At  laft  you  fee  that  Mr  LuttreD  is  married.  I  beg  you  will  aik 
X>ord  Irnh^m  where  he  has  taken  a  boufe  ;  as  I  wifh  to  be  amoog  the 
ftril  that  wait  upon  the  bride. 

*  Mr  Seijeant  Adair  called  yefterday,  to  know  if  you  was  return- 
ed ;  and  Mr  Mulliner  fent  this  morning. 

'  My  grandmother  is  pretty  well,  and  defires  her  love '  VoL  IV. 
p.  245.  246. 

If  they  wifti  to  fee  what  fort  of  compofitions  Mr  Almon  has 
rf  corded  from  more  celebrated  authors,  they  may  read  a  ferics 
of  complimentary  acknowledgements  in  the  fourth  Tolume,  of 
which  the  following  (lands  firft. 

*  Mr  Pitt  prefcnts  his  compliments  to  Mr  Wilkes,  and  it   extreme- , 
]y  obliged  to  him  for  the  edition    of  Catullus,  which   Mr  Willies  has 
done  him  the  honour  to  fend  this  morning. '     Vol.  tV.  p.  221. 

Or  they  may  perufe  fevcn  letters  about  dinners  from  Mr 
Bofwell,  in  thi«  tafte. 

*  1  fhould  ftt  out  for  Scotland  to-morrow ;  hut  I  will  ftay  on  pur- 
pofe  to  have  a  dinner  with  Lord  Mountftuart  and  you.  Let  me  know 
ihti),  by  a  note,  thi»  night  if  pofltble,  or  to-morrow  morning  before 
,tt:n,  if  that  party  can  hold  on  Thurfday,  provided  1  can  fix  the  lb icd 
■.:.\^.      Send    the   note    to    me^    at   Lord  Mountftuatt's,    Hill-ftreet, 

Berkeley- 
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Berkeley- (quare.     I  think  our  tavern  (honld  be  the  Crown  and  Andior. 
Yo  Iff,  flee. '    Vol.  IV.  p.  31 1. 

If  they  fliould  like  the  following  fpecimen  of  Mr  Wilkes's 
tour  through  Italy  in  1765,  we  can  afTure  them  that  upwards  of 
£fty  pages  of  the  fame  compofition  await  them  in  the  fccond 
Tolume. 

<  I  left  Florence  February  9,  at  three  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  go^ 
to  San  Cafliano,  one  poft,  a  little  after  fix.  The  road  viraB'very  rough, 
and  much  up  hill. — February  10,  I  left  San  Caflia^no  at  feven  ;  ar- 
rived at  Tavernelle,  one  poft,  at  twelve  ;  came  to  Pogglbonzi,  one 
pod,  at  three  ;  to  CafligHoncetloy  one  poft,  at  five ;  and  reached  Sieu- 
fia  a  little  before  fcTen  :  the  road  tolerably  good,  and*  the  views  on 
each  fide  very  pidturefque ;  a  fweet  variety  of  hills  and  valleys,  and 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  fmiling.  The  earth  is  almoft  every  where 
covered  with  corn,  and  olive-trees.— February  11,  I  left  Sienna,  at 
twelve,  and  arrived  at  Monterone,  one  poft,  at  two  ;  reached  Buon- 
convento,  one  poft,  at  five;  and  arrived  at  Torrenieri,  one  poft,^at 
feven.  The  road  much  up  and  down  hill,  but  not  dangerous. — Fcbru- 
ary  12,  I  left  Torrenieri  at  feven  ;  came  to  La  Scala,  one  poft,  at  nine  ; 
to  Ricorfi,  one  poft,  at  twelve;  tc^adicofani,  one  poft  at  three;  to  Poute 
Centino,  one  poft  and  three  quarters,  at  five;  to  Acquapcndente,  one  poft, 
at  a  little  after  feven.  The  poft  to  Radicofani  is  very  bad,  the  hills  very 
fltep  and  rough:  the  poft  to  Acqnapendente  is  ftill  worfe,  and  the  hill  a 
little  dangerous;  it  is  indeed  almnft  perpendicular. — February  13,  I 
left  Acquapcndente  at  eight ;  came  to  S.  Lorenzo,  three-quarters  of  a 
poft,  at  ten  \  proceeded  to  Bolfcna,  one  poft  and  three-quarters ;  ar* 
rived  there  at  five  ;  changed  horfes  about  half-way  ;  reached  Viterbc^ 
at  half  an  hour  after  fix.  Between  Bolfena  and  Montefiafcone  you 
have  a  beautiful  view  of  the  lake  of  Bolfena,  about  thirty  miles  io 
circumference,  with  two  iflands  in  it;  all  the  way  on  the  right.  The  road 
is  very  rough,  and  over  mountains. — February  14,  1  left  Viterbo  at 
eight  :  afcended  the  very  high  mountain  of  that  name  to  Ronci^lione^ 
three-quarters  of  a  poft  ;  arrived  there  at  eleven  :  proceeded  to  Monte 
Rofi,  one  poft,  the  whole  way  almoft  defcending  the  mountain  of  Viter- 
bo ;  got  there  hy  one  :  proceeded  to  Baccano,  one  poft  ;  came  there 
at  three :  to  Alia  Storta,  one  poft.  at  ^x  ;  and  to  Rome,  one  poft  at 
eight.  The  road  is  either  very  rough,  or  deep,  the  whole  way.  The 
pofttllions  drove  diredly  to  the  Dogana  ;  where  the  trunks  were  taken 
off*,  and  left  till  the  next  morning.*     Vol.  II.  p.  132.- 134. 

Finally,  if  any  one  (hould  have  a  curiofity  to  know  how 
Mr  Wilkes  ordered  a  book-cafe  to  be  painted  like  mahogany,  hov 
he  got  a  fuit  of  fcarlet  trimmed  with  gold,  and  what  he  paid 
for  bird  cages,  caricature  prints,  and  china  handles  to  his  knives 
and  forks,  we  have  great  plcafure  in  referring  him  to  any  part 
of  the  voluminous  cotrefpondence  between  him  and  his  daugh- 
ter, which  is  interfperfed  in  various  lots  and  fubdivifions  through 
the  latter  volume  of  this  publication. 

At 
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At  ITr  AJrno^'f  ari-iy'  t  for  tr^  iiiiRini:aIr^ 

jnn.'*:vi  fit  led  '*  .t*  't'r  ■:'' V  n  t»o'1*  *  J  **rti»  r?i 


•   -  -  -  •       *  ' ^ 

trof  -cf'jr  re  tJ  *•  H/:  cy  cf  E-/!.:  ^,  x^i  t"  *  ainf-^  dt  it-  snak 

S*r  Jorm  C'-it*  U  **-*.}!,  -:*d   all   i:^  writ**,  w*Ti-r-,    ; 

t'nx  xkzi  \^  hi*  I'ft  cut  ti-e  N%tI'.  hr'vvru  tr^  f;»**r*»e*  ir  P»« 

W^TTjfyx^  and  T>^  oblfTTAtions  o*i  ti  e  Spir'iii  inr, 

frn^T  ct?  ^T  r*''^^^  ikoc^t*  er  »«  won}  ▼  ci 

vh'ich  wiii  f?!!  to  the  let  cf  the  fcrtun-ite  pcrc*^  .Stt^  of  rzjciffc 

Yricrr^f «  r     F^r  OUT  own  p;»ft,  wr  are  rery  w^il  it 

f  he  Kim  for  thefe  littl*  orr.iiton*,  and  cculd   hare 

charity  to  a  fiill  pr^jter  dflinqtienry  :  but  we  do  wet  tee  l^wfte 

tin  CTcr  fcT^ire  himfelf,  or  cxp^^fr  to  be  pardoned  br  ti^e 

like  to  have  their  p^rrpMets  bound  up  in  an  uniform 

feme  rr.anrier. 

ITiere  sre  fcaft<n'^  tfro^jgh  xYrfp  volumes  fome  mlmrtr  pres 
of  new  irfcnr^tlon  aft  to  tKe  condiui  f-nd  the  motives  ef  irr-.r'gs 
in  the  cliircrent  meafuT^**  which  were  adopted  with  re^rd  bd  Kt 
Vk  ilkcs  ;  but  though  tlicre  m?y  ft  ill  be  fome  perfon*  who  wil 
perufe  with  avidity  every  thing  th**t  bears  the  form  of  miiafterai 
anecciote,  we  will  confels  that  the  intereft  of  fucfa  inTefti^radaDB 
is  with  U3  long  ago  gone  by.  We  care  very  little  wfcetber  i: 
was  determined  in  the  cabinet  to  cipel  Mr  Wilkes  before  he  pre* 
fented  his  petition  or  after ;  whether  the  Duke  of  Grafton  kept 
faitli  with  him  or  not ;  or  whether  his  quarrels  with  Lord  Te»- 
pie  r.nd  IvJr  lierne  Tookedid  or  did  not  arife  entirely  from  his  own 
rnifron(lu£K  I'his  fiale  collection  of  petty  politics  indeed  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  vorfe  kind  of  trifling  than  the  letters  upon  his  domcf- 
lic  arrangements,  his  ailments,  aiid  viCtations :  and  the  only  part 
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of  the  work  we  have  perufed  with  any  degree  of  amufement,  is 
that  which  contains  his  private  letters  to  Mr  Cotes  and  his  daugh- 
ter. The  former  give  a  very  lively  and  undifguif^  pifture  of 
his  feelings  during  the  period  of  his  perfecution  and  popularity  ; 
and  afford  fome  curious  glimpfes  of  coivftitutional  gaiety  and- 
Epicurean  careleflhefs,  in  a  mind  agitated  by  a  fierce  ambition,  a 
diftempered  vanity,  and  a  rancorous  thirft  for  revenge.  The 
latter  jre  indulgent,  cheerful,  unconllrained,  and  every  way 
amiable.  ^  Though  written  in  the  tone  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
the  morality  which  they  inculcate  is  entirely  unexceptionable,  and 
fhow  the  author  to  have  been  fufceptrble,  in  private  life,  of  better 
feelings  and  afFeSions  than  could  be  guefled  at  from  his  public 
appearances.  In  thefe  particulars,  as  well  as  in  the  infignincance 
of  their  details,  they  are  exaftly  on  a  level  with  the  prattling  e- 
piftles  which  compofe  the  other  colle£lion  :  and  fince  it  was 
thought  worth  while  to  print  them  at  all,  we  are  furprifed  that 
they  were  not  feparated  from  the  ftory  of  his  political  adventures, 
and  preCentcd  in  another  publication  to  a  different  fet  of  readers. 


•^^  The  Reviewer  of  Mr  Mathias*  Componomtnti  Lirici  in  our 
laft  Number,  begs  leave  to  obferve,  that  the  admirable 
fonnet  to  which  he  refers  in  p.  60,  though  quoted  by 
Mr  Mathias  from  the  works  of  Gaetana  Pajfarini^  u 
really  the  produftion  of  Giovambatijla  Fajtortni  of  Ge- 
noa ;  and  takes  this  opportunity  of  correcling  this  er- 
ror of  the  learned  editor  of  the  Componomentif  which 
had  formerly  efcaped  his  obfervation. 
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Quarterly  list  of  new  publications. 

From  OBober  8.  1804,  to  January  8.  iSo^. 


AGRICULTURE^    GARDENING)   icC. 

A  complete  Syftem  of  Agriculture,  including  all  the  modem  Im« 
provements  and  Difcoveries  :  in  which  the  principles  o£  Chemiftry  are 
applied  in  Explanation  of  the  Nature  and  Compontion  of  Soil  and  Ma- 
nures ;  and  thofe  of  other  Sciences,  in  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  fat- 
tening of  live  Stock.  The  whole  intended  to  combine  and  explain 
completely  the  Principles  and  Pra<3ice  of  modem  Hufbandry.  By  R. 
W.  Dickibn,  M*  D-  of  Hendon.  lUuftrated  with  nearly  100  Engrav- 
ings, reprefenting  Implements  of  Cultivation,  GitifTes,  Sheep,  Cattle^ 
&c«     2  large  volumes  4to.     4I.  43. 

Annals  of  Agriculture,  and  other  ufeful  Arts,  colle6ted  and  pub- 
liihed  by  Arthur  Young  £fq.  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Vol.  XLII.  (No.  243  to  248  incllifivej  12s.  6d.  boards. 

Obfervations  on  the  Formation  and  Management  of  ufeful  and  oma- 
mental  Plantations  ;  on  the  Theory  and  Pradice  of  Landfcape  Garden- 
ing ;  and  on  gaining  and  embanking  Land  ^m  Rivers  or  the  Sea.  By 
J.  Loudon,  Landfcape  Gardener,  &c.  In  odavoj  and  illuftrated  by 
ten  Engravings.     Price  los.  6d.  in  boards. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine,  voL  V.     8s.  6d.  boiirds. 

FINE  ARTS. 

An  Effay  on  Light  and  Shade,  on  Colours,  and  on  Compofition  in 
general.  By  M.  Gartfide.  Illuftrated  with  Drawings  and  Plates. 
4to.     il.  lis.  6d.  boards. 

ASTRbNOMY. 

Evening  Amufements,  or  the  Beauty  of  the  Heavens  difplayed :  in 
which  feveral  ftriking  Appearances  to  be  obferved  in  the  Heavens  dur- 
ing the  Year  1805  are  defcribed.  By  William  Friend,  M.  A.  with 
Plates.     (To  be  continued  annually.)     33.  boards. 

A  New  and  Complete  CoUedion  of  Tables  for  Navigation  and  Nau- 
tical Aftronoroy  ;  with  very  fimple,  concife,  and  accurate  Methods  for 
the  Calculation,  ufeful  at  Sea ;  particularly  for  deducing  the  Longi- 
tude from  Lunar  Obfervations,  and  the  Latitude  from  double  Alti- 
tudes of  the  Sun,  and  the  Interval  of  Time  between  the  Obfervations. 
By  J.  t)e  Mcndoza  Rios,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.^     ' 

*^*  This  work  contains  every  thing  requifite  for  Navigation  and 
Nautical  Aftronomy ;  fo  that  Seamen  will  pofTefs  in  it  whatever  they 
may  want  for  their  Calculations,  without  the  amftance  of  any  book  except 
the  Nautical  Almanac.  The  Tables  are  entirely  new,  and  all  the  Rules 
for  prance  are  confiderably  impit)ved  and  facilitated.  The  mode  of 
computation  for  clearing  the  obferved  Diftances  from  the  Sun,  or  a 
fixed  Star,  of  the  Encfts  of  Refraction  and  Parallax  in  particular, 

VOL.  V.  NO.  10.  Z  2  combine^ 
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combineiy  with  accuracy,  the  decided  advantage  of  being  much  more' 
concWc  and  fitnple  than  any  other  hitherto  propofed.  The  ufual  iTaUet 
for  Navigation  are,  befide?,  enlarged  ;  and  the  Traverfe  -Tables,  or 
Tables  of  Differenceh  of  Latitude  and  Dep^ure,  itfe  carried  to  480- 
Allies  diflance.     4to.      il.  is.  in  (beets. 

A  New  Treatife  on  the  tJfe  oT  the  "Globes  \  or  a  PhUofophical 
View  of  the  Harth  and  Heavens  :  comprehending  an  Account  oif  the 
figure.  Magnitude,  and  Motion  of  the  jEarth ;,  witli  the  natural 
Changes  of  \i&  fiirface,  caufed  by  Floods,  Earth qu^es,  &c.  Together 
with  the  tlenientary  ft-indples  of  Meteorology  and  Aftrohomy  ^  tlie 
Theorjr  of  the  Tides,  &c,  preceded  by  an  extcnfive  SeIe6lion  of  Aftro- 
aomical  and  other  D'ermltions ;  and  illuflrated  by  a  variety  of  Problems, 
Queftions  for  the  Examination  of  the  Student,  &c.  DeHgned  for  the 
Inftrudtion  of  Youth.  By  Thomas  Keith,  Private  Teacher  of  Mathe- 
matics, Geography,  5:'c.  In  one  clbfely  printed  Voluine,  i2mo>  With 
"Coppeiplates.     Price  68.  6d.  in  Boards. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

,  Memoirs  of  the  Ufe  of  Gilbert  Wakefipld,  Bt  A.  written  by  lum* 
felf.  A  new  Edition,  with  Notes  ;  and  a  Continuation  to  the  Time  of 
his  Death,  by  the  Editors.  To  which  is  Tubjoihed  an  Appendix  of 
Original  Letters  and  Papers.     1  large  Volumes  Bvp.     il.^  is.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  iVbUc  Chara<5lers  of  1804-1805  (Vol.  VH.)  ;  being  a 
tew  Volume  of  Memoirs  of  ilillinguifhed  Contemporaries  ;  with  flriking 
Likenefles  of  the  Archbifhop  of  York,  &c.  &c.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  Charles  Macldin,  with  the  Dramatic  Charaders,  Matt- 
ntrs,  &c.  of  the  Age  in  which  he  lived,  forming  a  Hillory  of  the 
Stage  during  almoft  the  whole  of  the  laft  Century,,  and  a  Lift  of  aQ 
the  Parts  played  by  him.     WFth  his  Portrait.     8vo.     Ss.  boards* 

General  Biography,  compofed  by  "John  Aikin,  H.  13.  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Morgan,  and  Mr  William  Johnfton.  ij-to.  Vol.  V."  iL*  1  k. 
^d.  boards. 

The  Life  of  Gv^neral  Waflirofjton,  Vol.  \\\.  4to,  il.  lis.  M.— 
8vo.    lbs.  6d.  boards. 

Tlie  Life  and  CharaAer  of  Bonaparte.  By  W.  BUrdon,  A.  M* 
4s.  6d.  boards. 

BOTAKT. 

"^llie  Heathery  \  or,  a  Monograph  of  tlie  Genus  Erica.  By  H.  E.. 
A'.jJrcws.     No.  I.  to  4.^     (To  be  continued  Monthly.)*     3s.  each. 

CLASSICS. 

The  Topography  of  Troy  and  its  Vicinity,  illullrated  and  esphuned 
by  Drawings  a^nd  Defcriptions. ;  dedicated  by  Permiffion  to  her  GraCe 
the  Dutchefs  of  Devonfliire.  By  WilHam  Gcll,  Efq.  of  Jefus  CoOege, 
M.  A.  P.  A.  S*  and  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambri<^e. 
In  folio,  price  Ten  Guineas  in  boards. 

In  the  work  are  given  43  coloured  Plates,  taken  from  accurate- 
Drawings  made  on  the  fpot  by  the  Author,  and  chiefly  engraved  by 
Mr  Medland.  Each  Plate  has  its  appropriate  Letter-prefs  Defcription^ 
Ml  which  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  render  the  fubje6t  intelli- 
gible to  t)ic  Kader* .  The  work  is  dcfigned  to  a&rd  an  o|>pQrtumty  ta 


.fuch  aa  hare  not  vifited  the  country,  of  &>rming  tkeir  own  opinions  of 
the  Topography  of  Homer.  Thofe  verfes  of  Ihe  Iliad  and  Odyfley 
are  cited  which  defcribe,  or  appear  to  defcnbe,  the  particular  motions 
or  monuments  of  the  Troad.  The  Views  confiil  ot  a  Delineation  of 
the  whole  Coaft  of  Phrygia  from  Antandros  in  the  Oulph  of  Adramyt- 
ihim,  to  the  Vale  of  Thymhra  o;i  the  HeHefpoiit. 

COMMEftCIAL. 

Rcfledion<<  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  deduced  fron* 
a6lual  Experience  during  a  Relidence  on  both  Shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  By  John  Jackfon  Efq.  F.  S.  A.  Author  of  the  Journey 
over  Land  from  India,  Sec.     8vo.     fis.  boards* 

Jennings's  Treatife  on  General  Book-Kccpiog*  calculated  not  only 
for  every  Branch  of  Trade,  but  alfo  fur  the  Landed  Gentleman.  los. 
«d.  •  ' 

Obfervations  on  the  Prcfcnt  State  of  the  Commeixx  of  Great  Britain^ 
«nd  on  its  Extent,  Importance,  Advantages,  Influence,  Stability,  and 
probable  Incceafc.  TranBated  from  the  German  of  Charles  Reiuhard, 
LL«D«  of  the  UQiverilty  of  Gottingcn,  &c.     8vo.     a^.  6d« 

Matrimony,  a  Petit  Opera ;  as  now  performing  jit  the  Theatre  Roy- 
al, Drury-Lane.     Written  by  James  Kenny,     is.  6d. 

The  Blind  Barprain  ;  a  Comedy  in  Five  A£b,  as  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Covent- Garden.  By  Frederick  Reynolds,  £iq.  8vo^ 
28.  6d. 

The  Land  We  Live  la  ;  a  Comedy  in  Five  Adf.  Written .  by  F. 
L.  Holt,  Efq.  Reprcfenlcd  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury-Lanc,  ou 
Saturday,  December  29.  1804.     8vo.     21.  6d. 

Thirty  Thoufand,  or  Who's  the  Richcft  ?  a  Comic  Opera,  in  Three 
A  As ;  as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent- Garden,  Written  by 
J.  Dibdia.     8vo.     as.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  W,  H.  W.  Betty,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Toung  Rofclus  ;  with  a  general  eftimate  of  his  talents,  and  a  cri- 
tique on  his  principal  characters.  By  J.  Merritt«  lamo.  2s.  6(k 
boards. 

Stridlures  upon  the  Merits  of  the  V<>""g  Rofcius.  By  J.  Jackfon 
Whh  a  Portrait*     28.  6d. 

Anintadverfions  on  Mr  Jackfon's  Dramatic  Stridures  upon  the  Me- 
rits of  Young  Rofdus.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Glafgow  Th'catrical  Re- 
gifter.     2s. 

.  The  Infant  Rofctus  ;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Requifites  of  an  Aftor, 
compriiing  a  Critical  Analyfis  of  Young  Betty's  Ading,  and  an  Exa- 
mination of  the  Pamphlet8g{>ubli(lied  rci^eding  him,  J^y  T.  HarralL 
IS.  6d. 

An  Authentic  and  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Life,  Education,  and 
Perfonal  Chara<^cr  of  WiUiam  Henry  Betty,  the  celebrated  Rofcius, 
particuUrly  the  Hiftory  of  his  Theatrical  Career  ;  and  a  Narrative  re- 
lating to  the  Differences  between  the  London  Theatres  on  the  »$ubjc6^ 

Zz3  ^ 
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of  bi8  Engagements*    By  G.  I).  Haiiey,  hue  of  the  Theatre  Royal^ 
Coven t-Garden.     2t.  6d. 

Critical  ElTays  on  the  Dramatic  Eiccellenciea  of  the  Young  RofciDi  ; 

by  Gentlemen  of  dlftinguiftied  Literary  Taknts,  and  Theatrical  Am»- 

•teurSy  oppofed  to  the  Hypercriticifms  of  Anonymous  Writers.     In- 

terfperfed  with  Intercfting  Anecdotes^  &c.  &c.     Compiled  by  J.  Btflctt. 

28.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

An  Engliih  SpcDIng-Book,  with  Reading  IXTons  adapted  to  the 

Capacities  of  Children.     In  Three  Parts.    Calculated  to  advance  the 

XiearneTS  by  natural  and  eafy  gradations ;  and  to  teach  Orthography 

-and  Pronunciation  together.     By  Linley  Murray,  Author   of  *  £ng- 

Jifti  Grammar  adapted  to  the  different  Clafles  of  Lieamerv.  *     is.  6d. 

bound.     Alfo,   price  6d.  covered  with  Marble  Paper,  Murray's  Firft 

.JBook  for  Children. 

Juvenile  Pieces  ;  defigned  for  the  Inftrudion  and  Entertainment  of 
the  Youth  of  both  Sexes.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  EiTay  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Youth,  pointing  out  thofe  Branches  of  Knowledge  mod  ofo- 
ful  in  the  prefent  State  of  Society,  and  enumerating  Publications  under 
,  each  Branch  of  Knowledge  conducive  to  Mental  Improvement.  By 
John  Evans,  A.  M.     Boards,    ^s.  6d. 

The  Hiftory  of  England  ;  related  in  Familiar  Converfations,  by  a 
. Father  to  his  Children  ;  interfperfed  with  Moral  and  Inftru^ive  Re- 
marks and  Obfervations  on  the  moil  leading  and  intereftiug  Subje^. 
Deligned  for  the  perufal  of  Youth.  By  Eli:<abeth  Helme. ,  In  2  toL 
;12mo.     Price  B:«  bound,  with  Frontispieces. 

The  Juvenile  Bible  ;  being  a  Brief  Concordance  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  Verfe  ;  containing  a  Summary  of  all  the  Chapters  in  the  Books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  adapted 
to  the  comprehendon  and  retention  of  Young  Readers. 

The  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Praftical  Rules,  particularly  adapted 
to  Bythner's  Lyra  Prcfphetica  /  with  complete  Paradigms  of  the  Verb*, 
and  an  Engraving  of  the  Hebrew  Alphabet.  Revifed  and  correAed 
by  the  Hev.  J:  Ycates,  AH- Souls'  Collrge,  Oxford.     8vo.     29.  6d. 

An  Alphabetical  Key  to  Propria  Quae  Maribns,  Qnse  Genus,  and 
As  In  Praefenti ;  containing  all  the  Examples,  declined  and  tranflated, 
tvith  the  Rules  quoted  under  each,  and  Numerical  References  to  the 
Context.     By  J.  Carey,  LL.D.     i  vol.  f  2mo.     2e.  6d.  bound. 

The  Father's  Gift  to  his  Children  ;  confillinjj  of  Original  Eflays, 
Tales,  Fables,  Reiledions,  5cc.  By  William  Mavor,  LL.D.  2  voL 
i2mo.      10s.  6d.  boarJs. 

Elements  of  Aftronomy.     By  L.  Montrcau.     3s. 

An  Introduction  to  Engllfh  Grammar.     By  ditto,     is. 

An  Introdu6lion  to  French  Grammar.     By  ditto,     is. 

HISTORY. 

Naval  and  Military  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,  from  1727  to  178^. 
$y  Robert  Bcatfbn,  Efq.  LL.  D.  Author  of  the  Poh'tical  index  to  tl*^ 

Hifloricsj 
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Hiftones  of  Great  Britaia  and  Ireland.    In  6  voL  8yo.    *J!lie  Second 
Edition,  with  a  Continuation* 

•^*  Criticifms  on  the  Firft  Edition  of  this  Work, 
<  Captain  Beatfon  is  already  known  as  the  author  of  the  Political  In<* 
dex  to  the  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  prefent  publi- 
cation is  of  a  hiffher  kind.  We  are  now  to  regard  hin>  as  contributing^ 
not  only  to  the  information  but  to  the  amuferoent  of  the  public  ;  and 
.iince  he  has  exerted  his  attention  and  diligence  for  fo  commendable  a 
purpofcy  we  cannot  but  wi(h  him  foccefs.  His  work  bears  the  marks 
t>f  veracity,  and  a  conftant  attention  to  the  authenticity  of  the  materials 
which  he  has  induflrioufly  coUe6^ed.  The  narrative  is  fr^uently  inter- 
TOrngled  with  obfervattons  and  reflefiions,  which  indicate  the  man  of 
virtue  and  of  public  fpirit.  As  we  have  perufed  the  volumes  with  fa- 
tisfa^tion.  We  are  led  to  conclude  that  they  will  be  acceptable^  not 
merely  to  thofe  who  are  intimately  converfant  with  military  and  naval 
affairs,  but  alfo  to  the  pablto  at  large.  We  regret  that  the  limits  to 
which  our  work  is  confined  will  not  allow  us  to  lay  before  our  readers 
many  intcrefting  particulars  which  might  be  eafily  fele6led  from  thefe 
volumes ;  but  we  hope  that  the  few  which  we  have  extra6led  from  this 
entertaining  work  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  onr  readers,  and  efpecially 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  navy.  *     Monthly  RevieWf  Feb.  and  March» 

•  ITie  interefting  nature  of  this  work  has  forced  us  to  exceed  our  in- 
tended limits ;  but  we  hope  that  our  extra^s  will  prove  neither  unen- 
tertatning  nor  uninflrudlive.  To  the  deii^n  and  to  the  execution  we 
rouft  give  applaufe,  as  being  in  no  mean  degree  nfeful  and  meritorious* 
It  is  a  work  of  utility  and  meric ;  and  we  fhall  be  glad  to  fee  the  re* 
oiainiog  three  volumes.  *     Critical  Revu^w^  April  and  May,  1791. 

-LAW. 

Reflexions  on  the  Study  of  the  Law.  AddrefFed  to  the  Nobih'ty 
and  Gentry,  as  the  Hereditary  and  Ele6Hve  Senators  of  the  Nation  ; 
and  to  thofe  Gentlemen  who  lludy  with  a  View  to  Profcflional  Praftice. 
By  Richard  Whalley  Bridgman.     8vo.     /jr.  6d.  boards. 

A  new  Series' of  Reports  of  Caufes  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery, 
-during  the  time  of  Lord  Eldon,  commencing  afier  Trinity  Term,  1803. 
(To  be  regularly  continued.)  By  Francis  Vefcy  Jun.  Efq.  Vol.1. 
Part  I.     78.  6d. 

A  Digeft  of  the  Laws  of  England  rcfpe6lipg  Real  Property.  By 
William  Cruife,  Barrifter;     Vol.  III.  &;  IV.  8vo.     il.  f  is.  6d.  boards. 

A  Digelled  Index  to  the  earlier  Chancery  Reports.  By  George 
Kekewick,  Barrifter.     8vo.     163,  boards. 

An  Analytical  Digeded  Index  of  all  the  Reported  Cafes  in  the  fe- 
veral  Courts  of  Equity,  as  well  Chancery  as  Exchequer,  and  in  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament,  diiUndly  fliowing  the  fe veral  points  therein 
adjudged,  from  the  earlieil  authentic  Period  to  the  prefent  Time.  With 
a  Repertorium  of  the  Cafes,  doubly  and  fyflematically  digefted  on  an 
improved  Principle.  By  .Richard  Whalley  Bridgman,  Efq.  Compiler 
#f  the  Thefaurus  Jurldicus.     2  vol.  royal  8vo.     il.  j8s.  boards. 
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JPrafti^  Poipt9  01:  M^ias  in  Cotkv^y^^imng*  Unvfu  {rQm  die  ^y 
Experience  of  a  very  extenfive  PrafUce,  Ijy  a  la|e  eminent  Conveyancer. 
To  which  ate  added.  Critical  Obferv^tiotis  09  the  various  and  eflential 
Parts  of  a  Peed.     By  the  late  J.  Rition  £fq.     8vo.     58.  boards. 

A  new  Edition,  bejing  the  Fifths  with  confiderahle  Additions,  of 
The  Bankrupt  Latvs.  By  William  Cooke,  Barrifter.  2  toL  8vo. 
ll.  i|8.  6d*  boards* 

Reports  of  Caies  detennined  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  :  togt*^ 
ther  with  fome  Cafes  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  whole  of  the 
44th  year  of  Qeorge  III  1803-4.  By  John  Prince  Smith  Efq-  Bar- 
,riiler^  Jlxtra^ed  from  the  'Monlhly  Publication,  entitled.  The  Law 
journal,  dufln^  the  above  Period.  (To  be  continued  annually  in  vo- 
lumes.)    15s.  boards. 

Ao  Abridgement  of  the  General  Statutes  paffed  jn  the  44th  year  of 
the  Reign  of  George  III.  By  John  Prince  Smith  Efq.  Extradcd 
from  the  Monthly  Law  Jouni^.     j^  6d,  boards. 

The  St^utes  at  Large  for  44th  year  of  the  Reign  of  George  III. 
4tp.     laa.  boards* 

MATHiMilTICS. 

Elements  of  Geometry  ;  containing  the  Firil  Si^  Books  of  Euclid, 
with  a  Supplement  on  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle  and  the  Geometry 
of  Solids  ;  to  which  are  added,  Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Tri- 
gonometry. By  John  Pkyfair,  F.  R.  S.  Edin.  Profeflbr  of  Mathe^ 
matics  in  the  Univerftty  pf  Edinburgh.  Tl^e  Second  Edition,  enlaig* 
ffd«     8vo.     7s.  boards. 

MEDICINE,    SU^QERT,    IcC. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Sody ;  containing  thf  Auatomy  of 
the  Vifcera  of  the  Abdomen,  the  parts  in  the  male  and  female  Pelvis* 
and  the  Lymphatii:  Syftem.  With  an  Appendix.  By  Charles  BeD, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  The  fourth 
volume,  which  completes  the  work.  In  royal  o^avp.  erabeUilhed  \yiA 
Engravings.     Price  1 58.  in  boards. 

The  Report  of  a  Medical  Committee  on  the  Cafes  of  fuppofed  Sm^- 
Pox  after  Vaccination,  which  occurred  in  Fulwopd's  Reot^,  Holbora, 
in  Auguft  and  September  1804.     is. 

The  Syj)hilctic  Phyfician.     ^s. 

The  Death-warrant  of  the  French  Theory  of  Chemiflry ;  with  9 
Theory,  rationally  accounting  for  all  the  Phenomena.  Alfo  an  Invef- 
tigation  of  Galv^nifm ;  apd  Strictures  upon  the  Chemical  Opinions  of 
McfTrs  Weiglcb,  Cruickfhanks,  Davy,  Ledy,  Count  Rumford,  and 
Dr  Thompfon.  Remarks  upon  Mr  Daltpn's  late  Theory,  £cc.  By  Ro- 
bert Harrington,  M.  D.     78. 

A  Treatife  on  Febrile  Difeafes.  By  A-  Phillips  Wilfon,  M.  D. 
Vol.  IV.     98.  boards. 

Outlines  of  a  Plan  to  (kop  the  Progrefs  of  the  Malignant  Contagion 
nrhich  rages  on  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  if  it  (hould  make  its 
way  into  this  Qountry.     ]^y  Richard  Pearfon,  M.  D*     is.  6d. 
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Practical  ObfeWations  on  Iii£lnity»  and  Suggeftidus  towands  a  Modff 
of  treating  Difeafes  of  the  Mmd  l^o  which  are  fubioined»  Remarks 
on  Medical  Jutifprudence.  By  Jo£^h  Maibn  Coz»  M.  IX  Svo.  59* 
boards. 

A  Medical  Guide  for  the  Invalid  to  the  {irincipal  Waterro^Placas 
in  Great  Britain  i  containing  a  View  of  the  Mediccd  Efieds  of  Water* 
By  William  Neibit,  M.  D.     1 2me.     js.  6d,  boards. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Efficacy  of  Oxygen  in  the  Cufc  of  Syphilis  ; 
with  Obiervations  on  its  Apphcation  in  various  Diibrders.  By  Charles 
Piatt,  Surgebn^  &c.     2%. 

£xperift\ents  ;  proving  VacCiolation,  or  Cow-pox  laocolation,  to  he 
&  .permaneot  Security  agaiuft  Sofiall-pox  ;  with  Fadts  and  Remarks,  l^ 
Samuel  Hill,  Surgeon,  Portfea,  and  of  the  Royal  Navy.     is.  (Sd« 

Pradical  Obfervations  concerning  Sea- Bathing  ;  with  Remarks  oa 
the  Ufe  of  the  Wanh  Bnh.  By  A.  P.  Buohan,  M.  IX  Crown  Svo. 
58*  boards. 

The  Works  of  Dr  John  Brown.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Biogrf* 
^icsl  Account  of  the  Author.  By  WiUiam  CuUeo  Brown,  M.  D. 
3  vol.  8vo.     il.  IS.  boards. 

The  popukr  Compendium  of  Anatomy ;  or,  a  -concile  Defcripttoo 
of  the  Human  Body,  tFith  the  Phyfiology,  or  Natural  Hillory  of  the 
various  Adions  and  Fun^ions  of  ivs  Organs  and  Parts.  Containing 
alfo  an  article  on  fiifpqnded  Animation;  and  the  proper  Means  to  be 
ufed  for  the  Recovery  of  drowned  Perfons.  By  William  Burkt^  3u(-> 
geon.     iimo.     6s«  boards. 

The  Edioburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal :.  exhtbitiiig  a  Concife 
View  of  the  latcli  and  mod  important  Difcoveries  in  Medicine,  Sir- 
gery,  and  Pharmacy.  By  a  Society  df  Gentlemen  in  London  and  £- 
dinburgh.  Publiihed  Quarterly.  (No.  I.)  Tuefday,  Jan.  i.  1805* 
Price  38. 

An  Appendix  to  t^ra^^ical  ObfervatioDS  on  the  NatuiK  and  Treat- 
mcnt  of  the  exafpcrdted  Symptoms  of  the  Venereal  Difcfiie  \  contain- 
ing Thoughts  on  the  Nature -and  Management  of  the  Venereal  Bubo, 
particularly  in  its  obflinate  Sute.  By  Edward  Geoghegnn,  Surgeon 
to  the  Duhh'n  Genera)  Difpenfary.      i-s*  6^» 

The  Philofophy  of  Phyfic  ;  or,  the  Natural  Hiftory  df  DifeafeS'dnd 
their  Cure.  Being  an  Attempt  to  deliver  the  Art  of  Hcaliog  from: the 
JDarkncfs  of  Barbarifm  and  Superdition,  and  from  the  Jargon  «nd  Pe- 
dantry^ of  the  Schools  \  (hewing  a  more  eafy  and  certain  Way  of  prt- 
fervipg  and  recovenng  Health,  than  «ny  hitherto  known.  By-the  ^Rev* 
Willfam  Wilfon.      limo.     58. 

An  Account  of  Two  Cafes  of  Gout,  which  terminated  in  Death,  ia 
coniequence  of  the  External  Ufe  6f  Ice  and  Cold  Water,  hj  A.  Ed- 
lin.     If. 

The  Second  Edition,  ealarged  and  much  improved,  of  The  Edin« 
burgh  New  Difpenfatory  i  containiag,  i.  The  .Elements  of  Pbamia.- 
ccutieil  Chcmiftry.     2.  The  Materia  Mcdita.;  Kjr,  The  Natural,  Phaf- 
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'Biacfutical,  and  Medical  Hiftory  of  the  difTerent  Subftances  employed 
in  Medicine.  3*  The  Pharmaceutical  Preparations  and  Compofitioor-*- 
including  complete  and  accurate  Tranflations  of  the  8vo  Edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopceia,  publifhed  in  1791  ;  Dublin  Pharmacopceia, 
publi(hed  in  1794  ;  and  of  the  New  Edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar« 
macopceiay  publiihed  in  1803  ;  illuftrated  and  explained  in  the  Laa« 
gnage,  and  according  to  the  Prindples  of  Modern  Chemiftry ;  with 
many  new  and  ufeful  Tables^  and  feveral  Copperpbtes,  explaining  the 
new  Syftem  of  Chemical  Charadters,  and  rcprefenting  the  moft  ufefbl 
Pharmaceutical  Apparatus.  By  Andrew  Duncan,  jun.  M.  D.  Felloir 
-of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyiicians,  and  Royal  Society  of  Edinbargh, 
and  Aflbciate  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London.  8vd.  lot.  6^* 
boards. 

MILITARY. 

The  new  Military  Finance  ;  containing  the  Hiftory  of  the  Pay  and 
Allowances  of  the  Brttifh  Army ;  by  Nathaniel  Hood/  Lieutenant  in 
the  Army.     lamo.     48. 6d. 

Inft  motions  for  the  Formation  and  Exercifc  of  Volunteer  Sharp- 
shooters.    By  Captain  Barber.     28.  6d. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Treatife  on  Military  Finance,     ss.  - 

A  (hort  View  of  the  adual  State  of  the  Volunteers,  with  Hints  to 
the  Officers  commanding  Volunteer  Brigades,  with  Suggeftions  for  the 
more  perfedl  Organization  of  the  Volunteer  Syilem.  By  an  Officer 
6f  the  Regulars.     Is. 

Lift  of  the  Officers  of  the  Militia  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Lift  of  the  Officers  of  the  Gentlemen  and  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and 
Volunteer  Infanry. 

A  Letter  to  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Robert  Wilfon,  on  his  "  Enquiry  into 
the  prefent  State  of  the  Britifh  Empire, "  8cc.     2s. 

Remarks  on  Sir  Robert  Wllfon's  "  Enquiry ;  "  more  particularly 
the  Battle  of  Zama,  and  the  Volunteer  Syftem.  Alfo,  Elucidations  of 
the  Obftru^ions  to  the  Recruiting  Service,     is.  6d. 

MlSCkLLANIES. 

The  Letters  of  John  Wilkes,  Efq.  addrefled  to  his  Daughter  the 
lite  Mifs  Wilkes,  from  the  year  1774  to  the  year  1796.  To  which  ia 
prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Mr  Wilkes,  with  a  coltedion  of  his 
Mifcellaneous  'Poems.  In  four  volumes  foolfcap  odlavo,  price  One 
Guinea  in  boards,  embellifhed  with  Portraits  of  Mr  and  Mifs  Wilkot, 
from  original  paintings  by  Zoffiini 

Mifcellaneous  Plays.  By  Joanna  Baillie,  Author  of  *  a  Series  of 
Rays  on  the  Paffions. '     In  one  volume  o6tavo,  price  9s.  in  boards. 

The  Lounger's  Common- Place  Book,  or  Mifcellaneous  Colle^ons 
in  Hiftory,  Criticifro,  Biography,  Poetry,  and  Romance.  The  third 
edition.     In  three  volumes  odavo,  price  ij*  lis*  6d.  in  boards^ 

The  Correfpondence  of  tl>c  late  John  Wilkes  with  his  Friends,  print- 
ed from  the  Original  ManuCcripts,  bequeathed  by  his  Daughter,  Mifs 
Wilkes,  to  Mr  Peter  Elmiley.    In  which  are  introduced.  Memoirs  »f 
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bit  LUW  bj  John  Almon ;  with  a  Portrait  of  Mr  WOkofj  fngravcd  hy 
Caroline  Watfoo,  and  Fac-Similes.     5  vol.  8vo*     il.  158.  boards,       ^ 

An  Anfwer  to  a  Pamphlet  of  Mr  James  Poole,  entitled,  <  A  Narra- 
tive exposing  Irregular  Tranfadious  tn  one  of  the  Departments  of  Fo* 
reipfn  Corps,  during  the  late  War. '     By  Mr  Gardner.     28*  6d« 

Pfoofs  relative  to  the  Falfification  of  the  Intercepted  Letters.  By 
W.  Play  fair.     is.  6d. 

Obferrations  on.  the  Climate,  .Natural  Produ£Uons,  and  the.  Mano* 
flares  of  Ireland.     By  William  Paterfon,  M.  D.     8vo.     9s. 

Obferyations  on  the  Change  of  Public  Opinion  in  Religion,  PoliticSf 
and  Nfedictne  |  00  the  Condu^  of  the  War ;  on  the  prevailing  Difeafea 
in  Great  Britain  ;  and  on  Medical  Arrangements  in  the  Army  and  Na* 
vy.     3  vol.  4te.     3!.  1 58.  6d. 

A  Letter  addreflcd  to  Lord  Hobart,  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonial  Department.  By  Colonel  Thomas  Pidoo,  late  Go 
vomor  of  Trinidad,  ^c. 

An  Oration,  commemorative  of  the  hte  Major  Gen.  Hamilton!  pro^* 
iKMinccd  before  the  New  York  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Bf 
J.  Mafon,  D.  D.     With  the  Particulars  6f  the  Duel,  &c.     is. 

•  The  Works  of  Diogenes ;  a  literal  Tranflation.  Vol  I.  Contain* 
ing,  £very-Day  Characters,  a  Comedy,  Sec     6s.  fewed. 

Advice  to  the  Young  Whiil-PUyer.     as.  6d. 

Voltariana.  .  4  vol.     foclfap  8vo.     iL  boards* 

Plunder  and  Partition,  as  praftifed  on  the  Continental  Neighbours  of 
France,  explained  to  the  Britiih  Public,  as. 

The  Intercepted  Letters  on  Board  the  Admind  Aplin  Eaft  India* 
man,  captured  by  the  French  $  and  publiihed  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment  in  th^  Montteur.  In  Engli(h»  28.  6d. ;  in  French  and  Engli/h^ 
38.  6d.    .         .     . 

Thoughts  on  the  Propriety  of  granting  a  pecuniary  remuneration  to 
the  Weft  India  Dock  Directors,     is. 

Opprellibn  deemed  no  Injuftice  towards  fome  Individuals ;  illuftrated 
in  the  late  Treatment  of  John  King,  under  a  Commiflion  of  Bank* 
ruptcy.     28. 

A  full  Report  of  the  Speeches  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  at  the  late 
Eledion,  and  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor ;  of  which  imperfeft  Sketches 
have  been  given  in  Newfpapers.     as.  6d. 

The  Cambridge  Ufniverficy  Almanack  for  the  Year  i8o;.     3s.  6d. 

A  Reply  to  the  Animadverfions  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  on 
fome  Papers  publi(hed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions.  By  Tbomaa 
Young,  .M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

Obfervations  on  a  Pamphlet  which  has  been,  privately  circulated,  fai^ 
to  be  a  Statement '  of  FaCts,  and  the  Treatment  experienced  by  Sir 
Home  Popham,  iince  his  Return  from  the  Red  Sea.  To  which  is  add- 
.cd,*  a  Copy:of  the. Report  made  on  infpe&ing  the  Account  of  the  Ex* 
penditure  for  the  Romney  and  Inflexible.  '29. 

•  This  Eaft  India  Diredory  and  Regifter  for  1805.     58.  (d.  fittched. 
VOL.  ▼•  KO.  10.  3  A  HAjfol 
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Playful  Tranflatioos,  from  the  Greek  aad  Reeuo  ChSd,  ftc.  Bf 
Thomas  Vaughan,  Efq.     48. 

The  Society  of  Fneodf,  or  the  People  commonly  caUed  Qoakerfp 
examined.  By  John  Brifted,  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  loace 
Temple.     8to.     6s. 

SeleaioDs  from  the  Works  of  Bifiiop  Taylor,  Hooker,  BiAop  iUl, 
and  Lord  Bacon  :  With  an  Analyfts  of  the  Advancement  of  Learn* 
ing.     By  BaGl  Montagu,  Efq.  A.  M.     t  tmo.     70. 

Flim-Flam  !  or  the  Life  and  Errors  of  my  Uncle*  and  Amours  of 
my  Auot !  With  Illuftrations  and  Obfcunties,  by  Meficare  Twg^  Rag 
and  Bobtail.  With  an  lllamiaatrng  Index  !  In  three  Vohuncsy  with 
Aine  Plates.     i8s.  boards. 

The  Temple  of  the  Fairies,     i  ama     VoL  II.     6t.     * 

An  EngliOi  and  ^elch  Vocabulary,  or  an  eafy  Guide  to  die  Aocieat 
Britifli  Language.  By  Thomas  Evans.  To  which  la  prefixed,  a  Graai* 
mar  of  the  Welch  Language*  by  Thomas  Ridiarde.     larao.     aa.  6d. 

A  Hiftory  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  from  the  lovaCbn  of  Jdiva  Cm' 
ht  to  their  Union  with  the  Eogliib.  Wntteo  «  the  Wekh  iMUfprngt^ 
By  Thomas  Evana*     i2mo.     58.  6d. 

An  Account  of  tbe  lofurredion  in  Irdaod,  ob  the  ajd  of  Jidy 
1803  ;  containing  Particulars -of  the  Murder  of  Lord  Kilwardeo,  &c.  | 
a  Report  of  the  Trials  of  the  Infnrgents  ;  the  Addrefa  and  Confcftoo 
•f  Emmet,  and  the  Speeches  of  the  Couofcl,  Ice.     8vo.     as.  M* 

A  Syftem  of  Heraldry,  Speculatire  and  Pradical :  With  the  true 
Art  of  Bkizon,  according  to  the  moft  approved  Heralda  ia  Europe  s 
Bluftrated  with  foitable  Samples  of  Armorial  Figorea,  aod  Achieve- 
ments of  the  moft  conOderable  Surnames  and  Fammea  in  Scotlaod,  ftc* 
Together  with  Hiftorical  and  Genealogical  Memoriab  rdative  thereto. 
By  Alexander  Ni(bet,  Gent,  in  two  Volumes  folio.  Price  Fiva  Gm^ 
Aeas  in  boards*    The  Second  Edition. 

MORAL  PNILOSOPRT. 

The  Principles  of  Moral  Science^  By  Robert  Forfytk^  E(q.  Advo- 
cate.    Vol.  I.     8vor     10s.  6d.  boards. 

NOVEL  5. 

Adeline  Mowbray  ;  or,  the  Mother  and  Daughter.  A  Tale*  By 
Mro  Opie*     In  three  Volumes,     i  as*  boards* 

Gondez,  the  Monk  ;  a  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Centmry.  By 
W.  H.  Irdand,  Author  of  the  Abbefs  de,^  Ac*     4  vol.    lamo.     x6s. 

The  Mad  Dog,  or  Modem  Manners ;  a  Romance  of  the  prefimt 
Day.     3  vol.     xamo.     its. 

The  Nobility  of  the  Heart.  By  Elizabeth  UaBella  Spence*  3  yd. 
xamo*     138.  6d.  boards. 

Love  and  Gratitude  ;  or.  Traits  of  the  Human  Heart*  Trauikted 
from  Auguftus  la  Fontaine.     3  vol*     lamo.     12s.  fewed*    , 

Secret  Machiuattoni.  By  Sarah  Ann  Hook.  4  vol*  zamo.  16a. 
fewedr 

Bafii» 


Ro&;  or,  the  Cldd  of  tbc  Abbey.  By  Sophia  Woodfalh  4  voL 
l68*  boards. 

The  Witehertet  of  Craig  Ifaf.  By  Frederick  WilUame.  a  voL 
lamo.    88.  fewed. 

Can  we  doubt  it?  or,  the  Hiftory  of  two  Familiet  of  Norwich. 
Written  in  French,  and  traoflated  by  Mrs  Gooch.  3  toI.  los.  6d. 
boards. 

Ednrand  Eronfide.     3  voL     lae. 

Brato  of  Veince«     68.  boardp. 

The  Fiflierman't  Hat.     3  vol.     lamo.     121.  fewed. 

Dolgomckt  and  Menseikoff.     From  La  Fontaine**  2  vol.    Ss.  fewed. 

The  HdreCi  of  Avonmorc.     3  toL     i2mo.     las*  fewcd* 

Men  and  Women.     In  three  Voturaes.     1 28«  boards. 

The  Abbey  of  Weyh jU,  a  Romance.     2  vol.    68.  • 

My  Matter's  Secret,  or  the  Troublefomc  Stranger.     By  Mrs  Yorke* 

t  TOL      78. 

Modem  Grifclda,  a  Tale.     By  Mifs  Edgeworth.     lamo.     38. 
Cicily  Fitzowen.     a  vol.     i2mo.     78. 

rHlLOSOPHT. 

Elements  of  Mechanical  Philofophy  ;  being  the  Subftance  of  a  Conrfe 
of  Le6tures  in  that  Science.  By  Profefibr  John  Robifon,  LL.  D. 
Edinburgh.    With  Copperplates.     8vo.     il.  is.  boards. 

rOETRY. 

Metrical  Tales>  and  other  Poems.  By  Robert  Southey.  ~  Foolfcap 
o£Uvo.     Price  58.  6d.  in  boards. 

The  Poetical  Regifter  and  Repofitory  of  Fugitive  Poetry  for  1803  ^ 
bebg  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Seriea.     98.  boards.  ^ 

An  Efiay  on  Man,  written  upon  Principles  oppofite  to  thofe  of  Lord 
BoUngbroke.     With  Notes,  by  W.  Churchey.     Small  8vo.     48. 

Hilpaniola  ;  a  Poem.  Embelliflied  with  an  elegant  Frontifptece,  re- 
prefenting  the  French  Method  of  crowning  their  Negro  Prifoners  ;  and 
enriched  with  copious  Notes,  Hiftorical  and  Explanatory.  To  which 
are  added.  Lines  on  the  Crucifixion,  Fragraeut  of  a  Monody  on  the 
Death  of  the  late  Rev,  Henry  Hunter,  D.  D.  and  other  Poetical 
Pieces.     By  S.  Whitchurch.     Price  38.  6d. 

The  Battle  of  Larr^o  ;  a  Gothic  Poem  4  with  fevcral  Mifcellaneous 
Pieces.     35. 

Bickleigh  Vale,  with  other  Poems.  By  Nathaniel  Howard.  8vo. 
Cd*  £?wcd. 

The  Eighth  Satire  of  Juvenal  imitated.  AddrefTed  to  the  riling  No- 
bility and  Gentry.     8vo.     4s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Pleafures  of  Compofition.     (Part  I.)     as.  6d. 

The  Reign  of  Fancy.     By  the  Author  of  the  Pleafures  of  .Nature. 

Britifh  Purity  ;  or,  the  World  we  Live  in.  A  Narrative  of  Tivo 
Centuries.     Illuminated  with  Opaque  Biography,  and  enlivened  by  fe- 

ripus  Ap^otations.     4to.     3s. 

3  A  ^  The 


Hebden  Bridge,  Mty  34.  1I049  00  Occtfion  of  the  EffaMMimrgt  of 
tlie  Northern  Education  Society.    Br  Thomas  Lanj?don*    Price  ii^ 

The  DiTtne  Being  a  God  that  hideth  himfelf.  A  Sermon  preidied 
8t  Sakm  Chapel,  Leeds,  January  1. 1804,  at  the  Weekly  MeetiQg  for 
IVayer,  on  Account  of  the  prtteDt  State  of  tl^  Nation.  By  Thomas 
Langdon.     Price  6d« 

1^  Death  of  a  good  Man  Lamented  and  Improved.  A  Sermon 
oecafioned  by  the  Death  of  .Mr  Jofeph  Sharp,  who  died  Nomnber  26th 
1805,  in  the  59th  Year  of  his  Age.    Bjr  Thomas  Langdon.    Price  6d« 

The  Houfe  of  Mourning  and  the  Houfe  of  Feafting*  A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  Hinxton  Friendly  Society,  Septem^  30th  1804, 
being  the  Anniverfary.     By  the  Rev.  James  Plumptie.     is. 

A  Plain  and  Praaical  Difcourfe,  explanatory  of  the  CommdnioQ 
Service  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  Charles  Plumptre,  A.  M^ 
fvo. 

ChrifKan  Beneficence.  The  Anniverfary  Sermon  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  Society  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Widows  and  Oiphans  of  Deceafed 
Clergymen,  vrithtn  the  Diocefe  of  Durham.  Preached  September 
1 804.     By  Charles  Plumptre,  M.  A.     4to. 

V  Rev.  James  Wood's  New  Didlonary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  compiled 
from  Caknet,  Brown,  &c.  with  many  Plates  and  Maps,  in  2  large 
ikA,  8vo.     I  8s.  boan^ 

A  full  and  complete  Analyfis  of  Dr  Paley's  Natural  Theology ;  or, 
Evidences'of  the  Eziftence  and^  Attributes  of  the  Deity.  Colleaed 
from  the  Appearances  of  Nature.     By  Jeremiah  Joyce.     38. 

The  Seha  Works  of  John  Withcrfpooo,  D.  D.     2  vol.  8vo.     8s. 

A  Syftcm  of  Prayer ;  compofcd  chiefly  of  Scriptural  Expre&ml. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Smith,  A.  M. 

Sixteen  Sermons,  (abridged  from  the  Works  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  William  Beveridge,  D.  D.  fome  time  Lord  BUhop  of 
St  Af^ph),  prjtached  in  tlie  Panfh  Church  of  Han  well,  in  Middlc(es» 
in  the  Years  1800  and  1801  :  to  which  are  added,  Ten  original  Dlf- 
cowrfeu.  By  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Glaflc,  M.  A.  Re<flor  of  Hanwtll,  and 
Domeftfv:  Chaplain  to  his  Royal  Highuefs  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
8vo.     7s.  6d.  

Sermons,  to  a  Country  Congregation.  By  William  Gilpio,  A.  M* 
Vol.  4.     71.  boards. 

TOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS.* 

An  Account  of  a  Voyage  to  cftablifh  a  Colony-  at  Port  Philip,  in 
Bafs's  Strait,  on  the  South  Coafl  of  New  South  WaJcR,  in  bis  IVlajeP 
ty*s  fhip  Calcutta,  in  the  years  1802,  3,  4,  By  J.  H.  Tuckey,  Efq. 
Firft  Lieutenant  of  the  Calcutta.     Jo  i  vol.  8vo.     Price  58.  in  boards. 

Travels  to  the  Weft  ward  of  the  Allegany  Mountains,  in  the  States 
of  the  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  TcnnelTcc  ;  aud  Return  to  Charlcflo^, 
through  the  Upper  Carolinas.  With  a  very  corrtx^  whole  Sheet.  Map 
of  the  Sutes  in  the  Centre,  Weft  and  South  of  the  United  Staicf. 
Tranflstcd  from  the  French  of  F.  A.  MIchaux,  IM.  D.  Member  of 
the  Society  of  Natural  Hiflory*  of  Paris, '^cV    ByTi.  Lambert.     71. 
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A 

JhrBiihjt   fvlbjcSU  tretted  of  in  hit  furgical  obferfttioot»  368«i«. 

marks  on  the  nature  of  tttinoun,  169— daCficadoo  of,  173— ofdif- 
.  cafcti^feinbliQg  ffpbilif»^i74--^f  pMcrcttklaic^       X75. 
jfbfiir£ty  of  afcrihiog  greater  dignity  to  anj  one  mechanical  pvofafioa 

than  to  another*  7. 
Adami^  Mr,  circuaftancct  attcadin^  the  pnfaltcatioo  of  hit  ktteraoft 

Silcfia,  180— hit  charader  at  an  author,  18  x«— what  one  of  the  chief 

objeftt  of  hit  tour,  182     account  of  the  manufadurca  of  Gnnberg^ 

183— anecdote  of  an  Englifh  gentleman,  i85-«>acoottot  of  the  iemi* 

Dirtet  of  edncatioQ  in  Sikfia,  1 87* 
Adrian^  Pope,  makes  otcr  Irdaod  10  a  prcfent  to  Beorj  IL  157*    . 
Aihertifementf  Irifb,  157.  ^ 

AMmiyf  eledife,  Berthollet's  account  of  the  mode  of  aftioo  of,  142. 
jfrnUAum^  aeoooiit  of  the  uncoltiTitcd  ipaftes  of,  is^* 
AtucihUi  of  Danton,  85— of  Talma  the  player,  ih.*-of  Madame  Ro- 

hnd,  86-^of  Bonaparte,  ib.— of  MardGshal  de  Richlku^  337— of  # 

gcncml  oiBcer,  463. 
Antmnfm^  remarks  on  a  cafe  of,  178. 
ArUm^  an  inftance  of  the  adfantagea  of  the  oblique  older  of  battb^ 

47S-  * 

ArctiitSMref  ftate  of,  in  China,  281. 

Army,  regular,  prcftiifak  to  m  militia  to  commttdd  aad  vell-pcopM 

countriea,  13. 
ArtixoHt,  ht  the  nature  of  their  oca^Mtiona,  fitted  to  be  feldiert,  lo; 
AJbrcpmmjt  hiftory  of,  divided  into  two  grand  ptriodt,  442^1$  todebf^ 

cd  to  Kepler  for  its  prefent  ftate  of  improvcmeat,  44|, 
Am^riMni,  caofet  of  their  hte  defeats,  459-i^hcir  fyntm  of  waiftrtf 

oomparad  with  thai  of  tbt  Freod),  460b. 
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B 

JBaillU,  MiTsy  her  mUcdlaneout  playft»  40^-^Story  df  Rayner,  a  tngtif^ 
407 — cxtrafU  from»  408— Country  Inn,  a  comedy*  41  i^-ConAan- 
tine  PakologtiSy  a  tragedy,  412 — Writer's  account  of  the  ohjed  (he 
had  in  view  m  this  lafT*  ib. — remarlss  on  the  charadcrs  in,  413 — ex- 
trads  ffom,  ib. 

MarhMuld*$^  Mrs,  life,  &c*  of  Samud  Richardfon,  23— charader  of  her 
genius,  ib.— bef  clafiification  of  novels  and  romances,  ib. — remarks 
on  the  charader  pf*Famelat  27 — of  QarifTa,  ^8 — of  Sir  Charles 
Grandifoo9'3i«  ^ 

Barrow^B  travels  in  China,  in  what  view  to  be  confidered,  259— obfta- 
cles  towards  forming  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  Chinefe,  260— -tendjeocy 
of  the  prefent  work  to  leflen  the  exaggerated  opinions  commonly  en- 
tertained of  their  charader,  262— extrafU  from,  with  remarks,  264 
'^-general  charader  of  the  work,  287* 

BattUf  difiference  between  the  dire&  and  oblique  order  of,  explained, 
&c.  472. 

JS^nuri,  Lord,  fome  memoirs  of,  356— his  tranflation  of  Froiflart'i 
chrontdes  compared  with  that  of  Mr  Johnes,  357. 

jBertholktp  important  ^fcbveries  of,  in  diemiftry,   141— his  opinion  of 

•    the  mode  of  adion  of  eledive  affinity  confidered,  142. 

Bifcayt  ftriking  contrail  between  the  appearance  of,  and  that  of  Old 
Caftile,  130. 

Monaparte^  anecdotes  of,  86. 

Bourgoing*%  pidure  of  modern  Spain,  1 25^advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
author,  ib.-^efe£U  of  the  performance,  126-— fpectmen  of  his  ta* 

,  lents  for  defcription,  129 — fome  miftakes'  of  the  author  correded, 
132— curfory  remarks,  133. 

Aiti/bf  caufes  of  their  bad  fuccefs  00  the  Continent,  461— their  inat- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  military  fdence,  ib. 

C. 

CabnoTt  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  union  of,  ruinous  to  the  fiiheries 

.  of  Denmark,  2cc.  1 8.       . 

Canalf  greaf,  of  China,  account  of,  281.     , 

Cafi  of  a  man  gored  in  the  neck  by  a  cow,  176 — remarks  00,  177. 

Cafliluuu  contrafted  with  the  Bifcayans,  130. 

C avabyt  ^'Rniiihf  excellence' of,  461. 

Chain,  fteel,  experiments  on  the  accuracy  of,  for  the  meafuivment  of 
lines,  375. 

SbaraSfTf  milittry,  of  the  different  European  nations — ^the  French, 
453-^thc  Auftnans,  459 — the  Britifh,  461. 

iC6f/d!rvff,'managleaaciit  of j  in  Africa,  397. 

€ima,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  forming  a  juft  cftimate  of  the  ckaraaec 
of  the  people  of  that  oountry^  260 — are  roudi  Icfs  civilized  than  bis 
been  gererally  fuppofed,  262^-ftate  of,  in  the  16th  ceotpry,  001^ 
pared  witk  that  of  Europe,' 264^-*bad  conftrudioa-  of  ihmx  ve&ls. 


<«9 

tnd  frequcoqr  of  IhipwreckSf  36);— rpedmen  oT  the  aibitrtrj  tdmi* 
mftratioD  of  their  ^feromeiit,  tb««*^eAlHf>tiaD  of  the  ctiutKit  ^bCHit 
the  btnkt  of  the  Pci-ho,  266-— perfonal  economy  of  the  people^  267 
i_pidure  of  Peklo,  s68 — igporaaee  of  th^  Chintfe  hMithc«iatiei>t)«» 
s69--^cfi;:riptioo  of  the  -eaperorft  ptloee*  ib^^-^cfaarafier  of  thtir  ftyk 
jof  nrdeniogy  270-^reataient  of  tneir  women,  271— of  their  feaAo 
«odciitehainfneiK%  tya*"  frmumcy  of  .th^  ^tmiftmeotoF  fioggiKf* 


ib.— their  fliocking  inhumanity  and  cowardice,  27|^-prof^ifiiy  to 
cheating,  274— -account  of  the  accommodaiioni  of  the  officers  of 
.flate,  275— >fnperftittoiu  ceremoAiet  during  vn  ecKpfe  of  the  mooiw 
ib^—^uerile  nature  of  their  iihtifcftientti  276^— of  ttie  CIrtnefe  lixx" 
^g6,  tb>— tnHnner  df  lirfftng^ihhit  of  thei^  diAiootrtel,  277— fpe> 
cinoen  of  thtir  moft  admired  poetical  eoihpoftttont,  274-^aeooiint  cf 
the  rrt^t  c^al,\2^-*^ftate  of  medkiDf,  j9i — taltet  and  military 
cftabTiihment,  tSif-^^Mgiotti  wtiWhip,  iK^^i^eoHtire,  t95<^popa* 
kttoiii  I86» 

€8Mi»-,  Colley,  Itttcri  IWirti,  %6  Riehufdfoti,  $7. 

Chrt/hm  dmoff,  Mir  WflktoS  dtferi^tbli  Of,  48^/ 

'Clmifaf  Richardfon'f  remarkt  on,  29. 

Ckr^y,  two  bftddin  imd  irhtell  the  ptaftied4|o^iotl  of  HForoirig  their 
ttlillenee  fehnt  to  tkMH  itfttf,'  jbi^^roptlety  of|  cof>12der<^€f„  302. 

4imitm9rti  of  Great  Brltnin,  hi  what  light  tkh^d  by  Mr  O'Coanor^ 

.  lOJ. 

m,  hw  jrMng  i  bMOiy  on  the  Mportttioo  bf|  fiMioui  f n  the  ecoikW 
Ibiori  htlory  of  Britiin,  I9l.^^-#hen  tnrttHltT  repealed^  1^2 — earlieU 
topict  in  praife  of,  i^3-«arguAenti  ftill  ofed  in  Anrour  of  its  uttlicy 
teaMised,  BK-^^bOMOf  XV^  riu^re  pilp«hk  ^ots  of  the  adtocatet  for 
the  bounty  pointed  out,  200 — general  view  of  the  b|>eitlion  off  102^ 

Cortes^  Spaoifli,  patticuhirt  rrfpe^'ng,  133* 

freffy^  deibnptioo  of  the  battle  of,  357. 

to 

Dahmy^  paralld  bppoied  l^etweeo,  and  Fitece,  226. 

DatUcfif  adecdoie  oF,  85—- charader  of,  434. 

Dat^lAuf  pretcbddl,  account  of,  08. 

X)egera^9  on  the  origin  of  idtsis,  318— queflion  difcuiTcd  on,  one  ot 
the  moft  ioipoftant  in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  jh.<^-geoeral  view  of 
the  work,  ib.— outline  of  the  autoors  reAitation  of  the  do^^nne  fiS 
innate  ideas,  119— whiU  the  diftingnitfiing  feature  of  his  fyftem,  31 1 
-^general  obfervationt,  ib.— ^he  autl»or^t  io&nnt  not,  as  preuoded« 
original,^  324- 

Denmark^  inconfideraUe  amount  df  her  fiftien'ea  at  prefent,  i8. 

DMonarifti  Cbiaefe,  artrtfngemtet  of,  a  77— -«ianner  of  coofoking,  27t. 

JKfiafi^  peculiar,  to  which  fooae  Africa*  oitiona  are  fuhjcd,  )^. 

Dugwrnrntr^  General,  iaftruAions  given  to,  458* 

/)a«cA,  cKMBt  of  their  oonbam  iSeries  in  ou^  tl« 

toi*,  lb  lOi  lib  ^    »  B 


.5ce  vfoum 

-  JS     '    -  ■  ^ 

£cSt^  cS  the  moom^  ridtealpot  ecrenoiiief -of  the  Qun$£e  oo  occa&oa 

or,  27^. 
Economy^  perfootl,  of  the  Cfaioel!^  267. 
BraiojAenes^  hit  mediod  of  coroputkig  the  circoii>feren<Qe  ^  thf  cirth^ 

391.  •    >  -       '. 

Emr>ofef  ftfte  of,  in  ^  fixCfcjBBth  ipcotoiy^^o^^Kied  with  thatof  Qiii»| 

264» 

J^ewr,  genei^l^obCcnrationf upofit  5^* 

Fifcber^  IVI.  hit  trtvdt  in  Spain»  437 — pidare  of  the  Volero,  a  Sp«- 
oi(h  daoce,  ib*:— of  the  Faertodd  Sol  at  Madrid,  13b — renm^jiir 
peculiarities  in  his  travelp,  1 59— caulet  o4  g|i<fi<^<l  atf  140. 

Fielding,  Mr,  .Ijlicfaarddaa't  opioipii  of  ^it  lf0rjpt«  38. 

fi/hiry,  extent  of  that  of  the  Scandioanaa  oationt  la  ei^j  (iqiies,  iS^i 
decline  of<  traced  to  thcjwart  ^t  followed  the  coofeotiop  of  CaI« 
mar,  ib.<*^pUa  for  c^tjendiDg  that  of  £aglai4  cooiiidcred,  ih. 
*JFyhmg^  deiieciptioii  of  a  new^mgde  <^»  4^02. 

Foli^df  Cheyalieff  hit  opiniob  of  the  obli<|ue  ofder  of  battle* 

French  armiet,^  t^^^crimiiuiting  feature. of,  453-r-f7fieiQ  of  warfare  adopts 
,ed  by  them  19  the  Iftt/e  conteft,  454-rt^eir  waot-  of  diiciplioe  n^c 
apparent  than  real,  456— fuperior  intelligence  of  their  foldiert,  457. 

Ft^ijafii  $if  Johar,  ifix  Johoea^t  tranflatioo  of  tht  ohfoili^  of,  54^-1- 
sKScount  of  the  life  of  the  author,  35$--*pra&iit  ttanflatioQ  QomfMred 
with  that  of  Lord  Betaeia't,  $57. 

f'nmUf  public^  caaA^^  4hc  ri^  o^  ^oiofk  icamodiateif  ffter  fhe  bank 
rcft^i^oq,  iru  t 

•  lit  I     ' 

CarJimng$  jChlaeft,  diastd^  ^  ^^  ^y^^  ^f*  ^f^r  * 

pemrali,  aoodero,  reloarka  on  thofe  who  have  improYed  the  act  pf  war, 

474*        ,  ,  .  ..    ! 

CoUitikfgf  in  Silefia,  account  of  the  manufadures  of,  x84.  ^ 

Grandifon^  Sir  Charles,  reoiarks  oh  thf  charader  of,  31.    .  . 

.  Qruh^  whfit  their  faYo^irite  weapon,  470-7-met)iod  of  drawing  up  their 

troops,  471. 

Grunherg^  in  Silefia*  account  pf  the  manufiiAutiet  of,  183^         .  .  .  r 

Gmllotlne,  finguiar  anecdote  ^fpedting,  8  c.  '       ^!'     •• 

Gunpowder^  chan|;es  intreduceo  into  the  ht  of  war  by  th^  inventioii  of, 

•  470.    ■  ■   ■     •■■■■•         ■■■ .  _•  _-'   ^•■ 

*/#//>  nemoraht,  &c.  ezpenments  00  the  |^(pirati6n  o^  366.  ^ 

hcrva^auUi  Jean  Marie,  the  pretended  dauphin,  accohnt  of^^'M'.  '' 
hidatg7^  remarks  on  the.  term^  IJ3.  ■  * 

tJlndiliany  wide  ,  field  qf  inquiry  prrftnted  by,  in  eVery  departfuent  tf 
hum  in  knowledge,  288— obii^a  to  the  proffrefp  of 'IiuliaQ'  tifeia- 


moiit.  909 

turet  ^89— >wiiere  the  enriieft  notices  of  India  sre  to  be  feund,  290 
— modern  hiftory  of;  «t  wtet  petSod  it  otight  to  cdiiitten6e»- '19 1  •  • 
ffifiorj^  clafiical  definition  of»  291. 

I  *       -.*■.»    ^    ,,-  *    . 

%»i,  tnmflation  of  a^Perfian  ode  of,  346. 

juikirftmi  '^jfoMhTf  review  of  hit  i^txm  oC/iiiidenlQgyy.^y.iinj^. 
taken  with  hefitation,  64— confideradons  which  induced  to  it,  ib*— 
—-what  the  chief  recomaMndation  of  the  work,  65— die  author's  en- 
thnfiaftic  attachment  to  the  Wemerian  fyftem,  ib.— remarks  on  the 
tide,  66-*of  the  defcriptiaiis,  67  ^peculitnties  ia  the  oonendatiiie^ 

'  68.  *  . 

ImMfim^  French,  reinariu  00  the  poffibility  of^  Sec*  465. 

Invmorsf  oriffinalf  in  the  art  of  war,  475* 

JW,  the  patriarch  (impofed  to  ha^  been  a  revsewer,  398* 

JtMf  Sir  Wfllnun^  Lord  Tdgnttondi's  memoirs  of  the  lifis  wrtkinge, 
and  conefppndence  ofy  339—40  what  the  work  is  indebted  for  ita 
chief  attradion,  ib.— >DEkoft  renarkabk  features  of  his  charaAer,  330 
— «hftraft  of  his  life,  33i-*-remariK8  on  his  literary  coirB^pondence» 


r/i^^i 


Ir^hf  aadent^  account  of  the  coonntkm  of  the  ftatet  of^  15$. 

K^Ur^  difcovenes  of,  iorm  a  new  era  in  the  hiftoiy  of  aftrononyt  442 
— t^iave  been  the  prindpid  caufe  of  raifinsr  the  (cieoce  to.its  pre&nt 
flate  of  impitrrement,  443— -invcftigationa  iWled  to  ibe  dtfcQvery  of 
the  elliptsc  fen&of  the  phmetarf  cnbitSf  44|««ibMDple^  a  tbeocyof 
the  jdanet  Mais,  446-M)itcoTers  the  proportion  of  the  pesiodia  times 
of  the  planets  to  their  diftances  from  the  Sun,  449. 

Khffftock^  Mrs.  extra&  of  a  letter  booLf  39. 

Kotzebiitf  Augiiftus  Von,  wonderful  celerity  with  which  his  tntris  Were 
petformed,'  and  the  account  of  them  puUtihed,  78-^lb'^ing  feature 
m  his  works,  79— his  account  of  Ptuis,  to  what  objects  iwrided* 
ti'p— fpecimen  of  his  impiety,  83— and  indelicacy,  84'«-What  eonfti- 
lute  the  excellences  of  his  performance,  ib. 

L 

Zacretelle^t  hiftory  of  the  French  revolution,  421 -^general  remwks  on 

the  work,  423— chara£br  of  the  Girondin  party,  414— Rob^fpierre^ 

'  li&rat,  $ct*  accufed  of  *afjpftifig  to  the  tiidator^ip,  4»6— Marat's 

^cdogy,  427— death'  of  the  King,   428— didlatorihip  offered  to 

JDaoton,  430— arreftment  of  Girondias,  432— chanider  of  Danton, 

*  4^^-^^  Rahefpiem  and  Billiiud  de  Varennes,  435^miierable  ftate 
of  Robefpierre,  ib«— account  of  his  arreftinent^.  437* 

^oAtf  French,  mdeUcacy  6i^  85.  ^ 

Law  of  interference,  Young's,  has  proof  of  the  exiftenire  of,  97-«ex» 
a|BUie<L  98* 

JLe^Ht  of  txtei^  expedioents  on  the  fundfoos  6f»  9a-«« 


M**drid,  piaure  of  the  P»»-    j  i^ 
_ -pwed,  449.  »T  VpMr  44«-«t«ift  ^^ia-     .  ^^ 


adapted  to-aauat  waSre  thL  i~!l  1"^  ^"^  *»  «MlWQ&d.  ..     ti. 


*^^'  <J^g«ifted  into  three  daffe^  25.    "    "  ^™*^ 


<> 


,„.  «-     .  tile  pand  eppct  of  l^  ^^^^  ^_ 

0^*«^  of  battle  of  the  Gr^^,.  •  "'■^"i- 


ksdiatbe  sdgiv«C  ClMiles  L  itfOb 

P 
Jfamitot  Kchnfdkvftf  account  of  the  origin  of^i  piogrefil  of»  zj.    Qb-^ 

iervatioat  on  Uie  cii2ira6i0v  of^  ib« 
FiMtofio  of  Alicant^  account,  of,  13a. 
Paper^redii^  Mr  O'Connor's  remanct  on  the  Britift  fyftem  o^  confi- 

dered,  107.  '     ' '  .      .       ' 

^4raA»  militaryy   iaCgmficancc  of  c^xueme  attention  to  the  minutaii 

faris^  attention  bdtowed  on  the  impravement  of  Ae  Sage  in,  ^^ 

Singuhurity  in  the  genteel  fociety  of»  86. 
Ftrnfomtr^t  numerous  the  only  Gue  and  (afe  defence  of  a  grtat  nadoia 

according  to  fome,  lo.     That  thjcory  controverted,  ib« 
PeHo  nvcTt  deicription  of  the  coastry  on  the  banks  of,  266. 
PitiBp  dafefipliOiiT  nff  w8* 
Plan  of  national  improvement,  &c.  conje^uret  conceding  the  author,' 

I.     Imjortance  of  the  £ul^el^^a•    .Author's  national  chara^er  of 

Great  Britain,  3.     Inventive  againfi  the  poor  laws,  4*      Fund,ameni/ 

tal  do6bine  of  the  author,  5.     Conilders  the  foil  as  the  only  refped** 

ablo.and  fecate'fiMroe  of.  public  revenue,  6*    Ahfurdity  of  afc^ribing; 

greater  dignity  to  any  one  mechanical  pra&Son  than  to  another^  7. 
$pfmUi  (sue  iom  of  their  orbits  difcovercd  by  Kepler,  449.     Propor* 

tion  of  their  periodic  times  to  their  diftancet  from  the  fun,  tb. 
M/omdftt,,  Mr,  cingnroflaprfs  nodtr. which  hit  Hi&orical  Review  of  Iret* 

land  ^Niai»  uodrtaksn*  V5  3.    Acoonnt  ^f  the  ancient  Irt(h  legiflatufe* 
.   p^%.     ]&:a  of  the  commencemeat .  of  the  EngUHi  hiftbry  of  Irelaiid, 

S57.    CoR^^uft  of  the  £nf;liflt  Birliamcot  at  the  Revolution,  1^2* 
'  Sf^it'  of-  the-  Qathpliauhinug  the  pnivaleace  of  Primate  Boulter's  in^ 

fluence,  i66.  -    * 

tkftfm.  I|alian,,i(ccount«9f  iomeo^  45V    OfLazzini,  ajnd^  Chtabrera^ 

47*     Guido,  48*      Celio  Magno,  ^q.      FiHcaj^aft  j[a^      Teftif  cj*" 

BettindU,  &c.  55. 
9mr  ftwHii  Myreftive>jya|nfla  4,,  *       * 

f^^tff9%  gn^^uat  dj^ne  ^f  the.  dread  and  detefiattoa  of,  ifi$,  .  ^ 

Prrface^  poAHmim'ons,  inftance  o4   ifA* 
Jpf^gr^^aiivM^o^eoaporaMQnfQr'Ci^ryin^  QO  the  Brkifli  filKerreb 

a<)»    Qkw^eA^o,  ib- 
Pr^ritUn  of  the  foil  the  natural  defenders  of  the,  monarchy,  z  r*      -   , 
Pnlkid  extra&s*-froa^  varioiii..  Italiaa.  authors,  47.      From  MUtof^ 

537.    Froa  Jami,  346*.    From.«  The  Sabbathk  '  438^ 

.  *    .  ...  »  ■        •     •        . 

Rmurt,  pirtieabr  fet  vf,  kept.h^  «  gf^tUoao.  for  Uie.  tTc  of  hir  vtfiii' 

40|l     •      -  •      •  ..... 


jt4  :  iMfUx. 

Rtfidtnce^  of  the  Clergy  propriety  of  eofofcing,  cnmioedt  jdl. 
llluftrated  by  the  cafe  of  propnetort  of  land.  303.  Diffncoce  ia 
the  cafe  .of  the  landholder  and  clergyman,  ib.  Inquiry  wY^ther 
jjerfonal  refidence  "be  a  condition  on  Which  ecclefiafticil  p^perty  i« 
held,  304.  Penalty  for  nonrefidence,  lb.  Inquiry  intor  the  con- 
dad  which  it  18  politically  expedient  to  potfiile  towardt  the  orte-^ 

Kevitvferty  North  Briii(h,  pe<fn1iar  i^Ivantagei  enjoyed  by,  yfii 
Kkhmrfffon^  Samuel,  fome  accojhi^  of,  2 j.      tntefefting  extrafi  firoaf 
a  letter  of,  ib.     Citrumftaacet  which  led  tp  tbe  publicatron  of  hit 

*  Fatnela,  2  7.  Hi'i  death  and  chatmAeir,  31.  In  w^t  the  great  ex-* 
CeDence  of  hti  novels  cqofiftt,  43. 

AmV,  ghfs,  tited  fof  mdiftrbg  diftancei,  3*74^ 

'       *      ■        *-       •    Si" 

SaUath^  a  poem,  remarks  6fl  flie  fubjeft  of>  4jd.  EztfaSt  fiorii»  ik 
General  charader  of,  44^.' 

Sap  in  trees,  how  it  contributes  to  (lie  fehnation  of  wood,  9a. 

Sarcoma,  panoptic,  remarks  on  caict  of|  1754 

Sicardf  Abb^,  anecdote  of  a  pupil  of,  320. 

Silefta^  account  of  the  femtnanes  for  ediication  eftabHliied  io»  187* 

Sjpbibf  remarks  on  difeafes  refemUing,  I'jg. 

Slavi'trade,  anonytnoui  defence  of,  on  diegroundi  of  humanity,  juftke, 
&G,  209— opinion  of  its  InjufUce  and  inhumanity  Mthetto  genenl, 
ib. — fingular  fort  of  evidence  brought  fefWard  by  the  author,  210— * 

'  lelations  of  Mr  Parke,  miftated  by  him,  2ii«--liis  account  of  tbe 
£9od,  &c.  of  the  negroes  hi  the  Weft  Indies,  ai6^'-thcir  fitaatioa 
aiTeited  to  be  xfiuch  teppter  dian  in  their  own  country,  23 1» 

Slavery,  doiheftic,  in  AfWca,  difference  between,  and  that  of  tbe  Weft 
Indlies,  230. 

Sfmatl,  Dr,  bis  acfcount  of  the  fifcoveifca  tif  Kepkr,  ^tc  442 — great 

*  utiKty  6f  thV  performance,  443. 
Song,  by  Sir  Wuliam  Jones,  339* 

i^/ff,  fome  particulars  rcfpefting  t|ic  mmifttr,  &c.  of,  l33**-afhifei<* 
firation  df  juftice,  and  revenues,  1  j^.-^pubiic  debt,  coimneite,  wool^ 
^c.  1 35— -charader  and  manners,  literature,  1 36. 

Spdllan%ani,  Lazarus,  outlines  of  tfaelif^  of,  ^2— *of  his  meiits  as  a 
philofopher,  %6^ — account  of  his  experixnenta  on  rd^tratlon,  365. 

Spam^ds,  chara6(erof,   131* 

Spear,  the  favourite  weapon  of  the  Greeks,  47a* 

Socieiy,  genteel,  of  Paris,  iinrfularity  in,  86.    «. 

Sml,  the  only  refpedaUe  and  lecure  fource  of  revenue^  fi» 

Sol(&ert,  Frm^  individual  excellence  ot  4^7, 

Survey,  trigonometrical,  of  England  and  Wales,  accdult  of^  -%jt. 

Suvarow,  ms  charafter  as'  a  General,  466.  *  •   -    - 

Sword,  the  weapon  to  Whi(^  the  Romans  were  prindpiBf  attidiej, 

470-  ,    ■       «. 


Sj^  of  war,  Frendi*  compaRi]  with  that^gf  flit  Anftriaat,  4So* 

T     ' 

Talma,  tKe  French  phyer,.  sgec^ote  og  85.  , 

TbomfoH,  Dr,  hit  milttary  BMioint  &c.  468 — IbuTcet  from  whcno* 
he  bat  ptincipally  deriTcd  hi*  iofonntdon,  ^69 — eUni^  from,  ib<— 
chaia&r  of  the  work,  476. 

7>»nir«*'4,  Cdonel.  SpoitiM  Ttnu,  ftc.  39&-:-caUfr  fl£  the  Te*ieweV 
hoAility  to,  399 — why  culed.s  f{y>rtiDg  toiv,  400 — dcfcriptioii  of  a. 
Mv  mode  of  fiflunj,  40* — of  a  HigUiiK)  daikcingiiHAe.c,  403-^ 
fpecimcD  of  the  information  to  be  deriTcd  from  the  work,  '403. 

■TrM^ftaiuu  of  the  Royal  IriA  Academy,  mathematical  pvpera  in^ 
Brinkley  on  the  oihiu  in  which  bodiea  reiolve,  *c  aa^ — on  deter. 
mining  innuineraUe  pMtions  of  a  fphav,  &c  5a6-*JdiRn'  on  Dr 
Halle}!*!  lenea  tor  the  calculation  of  loga^thm^  317— Bnokky'i 
examinatinn  of  vaiioua  folutioni  of  Ke|^(  problem.  &c.  ib. — W 
theQiem  for  fififUng  the  fur&oe  of  an  dti&iw  cyhoder,  &c.  329. 

Travelling,  economical  mode  of,  in  Spain,   140.  .  ' 

Trtu,  peculiantiif  atteoding  their  growth  ia  diSemt  fituatjantt  Qg. 

Treofi  levied  from  agricultural  occupationi  the  molt  exp(aiiw,  1 1. 

TuBianrj,  ifemarki  on,   169 — rlalTifji^tipn  fff,   i?*. 

Turemm,  chvaAerqf,  ^(.74,  ^ 

[Falen,  pidurc  of  s  Spanifh  dance  lb  called,  157. 

w  ',*."■' 

IVar  \rh  dangeroui  jn  commercial  than  ia  agricukuial  countrlei,  13—' 

frequent  changes  in  the  mode  of  canyinz  it  en,  45a,  .      ' 
■    ■  ■  remarla  on  the  progrefs  of  the  art  o5  4<S9« 
WitiUrbattant,  Dr,  hii  account  of  the  pttlent  ftate 
.'    the  oatire  Africans,  J193— by  whom  praOifed  ai 

~-claflificatiai)  <rf  difeafei,    393~-obfemtioD> 

nagement  of  chiUreD,  397^-conteDti,  &&  of  ti 
•Wtliit,  Mr,  hit  original  comfpondence  with  hit  f 

froi,  478 — nmarki  on  the  durader  of  the  ' 

of  hit  tnterriew  with  the  Secretariei  oi  Sut 

hit  tour  throitgh  Itdy,  486. 

Y    , 

tuat-Kin-juen,  defcription  of  the  palace,  ftc.  of,  2*9* 

lao'or  voLUifi  rirrH. 


'Xo-XL-mntePttm/hedtHTbar/Jaj,   iBli  Jj>ni  iMqj. 
MptciJ  byD.  WiUi&Df  CnV*  Glole.  Ediabitph. 


Ik  the  €Mrst  9/ March  nexf,  Mtmddl  (f  SwfBdmhrgkt^af 
/•  Maumum,  L&mUm,  wiUpubliik 

ANNALS 

Of 

^CMMHtOI,  MANUf ACTVUSk  rUHEBttM^  Alb  iUktMhTmHp 

tmitt  ir«Ticii  09  TBI  Amn  amo  tcimctt  comrierto  witb  TBuif 

Vrom  ti^e  eorlieft  aeoosatt  to  tlie  merUng  of  the  tJilkm  Firturflictit 
in  Jaauaiy  i8oi.  CoBpoM  fiom  the  urn  ftutli^raUc  dr^^ 
nans  aad  puhlic  Record^  and  other  aMitemls  of  m^uefioaaMe  an- 
theaticky  (moftly  onpuhk'flMd)  ;  cxtraaci  ftotti  the  R^c^rds  of  Par- 
iiameot^  the  Accouatt  of  the  Cuftomhoofc)  the  Mint,  the  Boai€  of 
Tradcy  the  Poft^ffice*  the  £at.Iadia  Company,  the  Biiik  of  Bag- 
land,  isfc.  (S^c»  in  three  parte** 

{M  I.     OMitaining  the  Cotnttiereial  ThtnCiAtonM  of  the  eoctefit 

.    Natioofy  and  afterwards  more  particularly  of  the  BHtifli  Kinffdoml, 

from  the  carlicft  Accotmts  to  the  Difcovery  c€  America  ih  the  ye^ 

Thrt  II.  Coataining  the  Commercial  TranfaAxoai  of  the  Britiih 
Kingdoms  and  other  COuntnes,  from  the  year  1492  to  th^  end  of 
the  reign  of  George  II»  King  of  Great  Britain»  ^c.  originallr 
written  by  the  late  Mr  Anderfon,  who  related  the  £vent»  of  &  laft 
half  Century  of  this  period  from  his  own  obfenrations,  with  the  r^ 
trenchment  of  lliperfluous  matter,  with  additions  and  with  amend- 
ments—— — 

Part  IIL  Containing  the  Coromeroial  Traof^fiioMi  of  the  Bdtilh 
£mpir^  and  other  Conntriest  firom  tht  aoftmcQcefl^ent  of  the 
reien  of  hia  prelieot  Majeftj  Gtorga  ill.  King  of  Givat  Britaia  and 
Irmndy  to  the  meeting  of  the  Uaioto  ParliaflMai  in  Jaouoj  iB^f  | 
with  a  large  Appendia^  coatainiBg  Chroaoio^iaal  Tables  ot  the  So- 
vereigns 0?  £uTope»«-Tables  of  the  Akeratioas  of  Mosey  ia  Eng. 
land  and  Scottand,— Chronological  Tables  of  the  pricea  of  Gotiiand 
feveral  other  articles  in  England  and  Scotland,*— A  Commercial  aad 
Manufadural  Gazetteer  of  thrtrading  Towns»  Sea-ports,  Vc.  of 
the  United  I$iafdom8i*^an%  a  aopioiis  g eaeral  Md«x»  la  feitf  #•* 
hunes  quarto. 

By  Datip  MA^rHsas^M. 
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